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preface:. 


As  aoqatinuuioe  irith  history  in  general  is  eonsidered  tn  essefttisl  part  of  a 
liboil  edncatiioa ;  and  to  no  branch  of  stodj  does  the  student  rommnnly  ayply 
iumtelf  with  more  pkasore  or  profit|  than  to  this.  Eren  the  nnedneated  ipan  finds 
t  rich  reward  in  perusing  the  leeords  of  older  times;  and  few,  it  is  beliefed,  can  be 
fMmd,  at  least  in  our  otwn  oountrj,  who  hare  not  had  soiBcient  coriositj  to  read  a 
hslf  sooie  or  more  Tohunes  of  civil  hislofy. 

Tec  that  branch  <^  history,  called  ioiitiattkal,  has  been,  it  is  bdieredi 
canparatiTely  nef^ectedi— ne^ected,  not  by  the  general  stodent  only,  but  efcn 
bf  the  great  body  oi  the  profiessed  friends  of  Christianity. 

Among  the  caoses  <^  this  neglect,  especially  on  the  part  <^  those  who  have  no 
personal  interest  in  religion,  this  is  probably  one,  vis.  the  natural  repngnanee  of 
ttis  human  heart  to  dwell  upon  that  "kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,''  and 
vhkh,  in  its  principles,  is  at  utter  variance  with  those  by  which  they  are  governed. 
Bat,  in  respect  to  proliessed  Christians,  this  must  not  be  admitted.  Other  reasons 
asy  be  assigned ;  and  among  them,  the  following  is  most'  prominent,  vis.  the 
Tohmiinons  character  of  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  such  as  Mosheim, 
Milner,  Neal — but  more  especially  the  tediously  minute  and  repulsive  form,  in 
which  their  works  are  written. 

But  neither  inordinate  length  nor  dry  detail  are  essential  to  a  faithful 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  great  outlines  of  it  are  comparatively  few  ;  and 
incidents  sufficiently  interesting  and  important  exist,  by  which  to  enliven  and 
enrich  it. 

Under  this  conviction,  the  present  volume  has  been  attempted,  and  is  now 
presented  to  the  public.    The  author  has  not  the  vanity  to  believe  that  the  work 
b  perfect ;  yet  he  indulges  the  hope,  that  he  will  be  found  to  have  improved 
somewhat  upon  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  leading  object  in  view, 
Tiz.  to  present  the  subject  in  an  attractive  form.    At  this  he  has  sedulously  aimed 
^    Whether,  in  hLs  efforts,  he  has  been  successful,  a  candid  public  will  judge. 
P       In  respect  to  the  writers  principally  consulted  for  the  materials  which  form 
j)    this  volume,  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  only  to  say,   that  he  has  derived 
U     assistance  from  every  work  adapted  to  his  purpose,  within  his  reach  j  and  which 
2     he  supposed  would  render  his  work  more  useful  and  acceptable.    To  all,  it  has 
;      been  his  intention  to  give  the  credit  due ;  yet,  in  respect  to  some,  he  may  have 
^      unintentionally  failed.    It  would  be  in  vain  to  supply  deficiencies  here. 
I         It  may  be  appropriately  added,  that  the  work  has  been  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  younger  classes  of  society.    To  them  it  is  presented,  as  the  history 
of  a  kingdom  which  is  gloriously  advancing  in  our  ovin  times,  and  of  which  they 
particularly  are  invited,  by  its  Divine  Founder,  to  become  members. 
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Of  the  yoang,  and  indeed  of  all,  it  may  be  inqniiedi  what  more  interesting  and 
important  field  of  knowledge  can  yon  enter,  than  that  of  eodesiaatical  history? 
Where  exist  more  striking  instances  of  virtue,  benevolence  and  patriotism  f  Wbere 
are  to  be  found  more  useftd  lessons  on  the  subject  of  degraded  human  nature  t 
Would  we  wish  an  example  of  benevolence  f  We  have  it  in  the  voluntary  death 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Would  we  witness  what  zeal  can  do,  in  a  good  cause  f  We 
have  presented  to  us  the  apostles  of  our  Lord.  Or,  ask  we  for  inirtimisHt  of 
meekness,  constancy  and  fortitude  f  We  have  hundreds  of  such  in  the  martyrs 
of  Christianity.  Bendes,  no  portion  of  history  so  signally  displays  the  dealings  of 
God  with  mankind.  Here  we  see  most  emphatically  the  operations  of  his  hand, 
putting  to  nought  the  "  wisdom  of  this  world,*'  and  urging  forward  a  kingdom,  in 
opposition  to  the  combined  powers  of  earth  and  hell. 

The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  destined  in  succession  to  pass  away.  The 
proud  empires  of  antiquity  are  dissolved.  Rome,  with  her  splendid  appendages, 
Jias  crumbled  to  ruins.  Carthage  has  fallen.  And  the  kingdoms  whidi  now 
exist,  and  which  have  been  consolidated  by  political  cunning  and  sagadty,  mky 
Eve  at  no  distant  era  only  in  the  records  of  history.  But  the  kingdom  of  h 
wiU  endniei  and  oontinne  to  gather  strength  and  gkry  in  all  time  to  oome 
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Ci¥IL  ARD,BIIJ9I0iri  VTATB  OF  THB  WORLD  AT  TBI  BOtTB  OV  CBilnt. 

1.  At  die  tim.e  Jems  Christ  made  his  appeannce  npoii  the  eurthy 

to  piepue  the  way  for  the  estabUshment  ot  the  Chnstian   Chnrehf 

a  gnmx  part  of  the  known  world  had  become  subject  ttf  the  Boman 

fapiret  under  Angustus  Gassar. 

ne  BdoMA  onnTe,  at.  this  tiiiie,  was  a  most  muniilceiit  olijeet  11  ezMndfld 
Ana  ths  liver  Eaporstes  (mtheea^  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  en  the  west  ''I^  Inglk 
il  was  men  tlan  ttuee  thousand  mites :  and  in  breadth  it  exeeedsd  two  thnassnd 
Jkm  trfceie  inchHiBd  abore  siaEteen  hnndied  thonsand  sqnaie.milea. 
^iM  TMt  territorf ,  which  was  dirided  into  nroWnceL  comprised  the  eoantriea 
calk|d  ^p^  Fkancei  the  greater  part  of  Bntain,  Ita^,  QneceL  Getmany.  Asia 
f  Enrptf  Aftiea,  and  the  Sfeditemmean  Sea,  with  its  islanos  and  colonies. 
"^^  ^  of  As  cmplrsi  at  this  period, have  been  estupated  at  cnahoadndaal 


A  The  atate  of  die  world,  at  this  time,  in  respect  to  die  pinvm* 
.  BjDt  ofpeace,  dvjliBition,  and  learning,  was  admirably  adapted  to  die 
nfii  dimuion  of  Christianity. 

The  worid,  tn  general,  bad  not  only  became  snbject  to  the  Boman  dominion, 
hot  it  was  now  at  peace.  This  was  a  state  of  things,  which  had  not  existed 
before  for  many  years,  and  justly  entitled  the  period,  in  which  our  Savior  descended 
upon  earth,  to  the  character  of  the  j^JSc  age.  This  tranquillity  was  indeed  neces- 
my,  to  enable  the  ministers  of  Cbnst  to  execute,  with  success,  their  sublime  com- 
mission to  the  human  race. 

A  degree  of  civilization  also  prevailed,  which  had  not  before  existed.  Barbarons 
tribes  lutd  submitted  to  the  Boman  laws,  which,  with  all  their  imperfections,  were 
the  best  which  human  wisdom  had  devised.  Distant  nations,  difienng  in  language 
and  manners,  were  united  in  friendly  intercourse.  A  degree  of  literature  was 
also  spread  abroad  in  countries,  which  had  before  lain  under  the  darkest  ignorance. 
Tlie  Greek  language  was  both  extensively  read  and  spoken ;  and  presented  a  medium 
to  the  heralds  of  the  cross,  of  communicating,  to  almost  all  nations,  the  do<^trines 
▼hich  they  were  commissioned  to  preach. 

3.  The  rdigums  state  of  the  world  was  less  favorable  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  Ghnistianity.  A  dark  and  gloomy  system  of  superstition 
and  idolatry  was  prevailing  among  all  nations,  except  the  Jewish,  by 
means  of  which  the  human  mind  had  become  exceedingly  debased.  Men 
were  poorly  qualified  to  judge  immediately  of  a  system,  so  different  as 
was  that  of  Christianity,  and  by  far  too  sensual  to  embrace,  at  once,  one 
so  pore. 

The  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  not,  indeed,  entirely  effaced  from  the  heathen 
vorld ;  but  the  kno-wledge  of  Uie  true  God  was  doubtless  lost.  Every  heathen 
nation  worshipped  *^  lords  many  and  gods  many."  These  gods  were  multiplied 
vuhont  end.  Every  part  of  creation  was  supposed  to  have  some  divinity  presiding 
over  it.    The  earth,  and  air,  und  ocean  were  tnought  to  be  full  of  deities,  who  wers 
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supposed  to  be  diverse  from  one  another,  m  respect  to  sex,  and  ranki  and  power. 
They,  moreover,  indulged  the  most  lawless  passions,  and  were  guilty  of  the  most 
polluting  vices. 

Yet  to  these  gods  a  deep  and  universal  homage  was  paid.  They  were  courted  and 
appeased  by  costly  gif\s,  and  honored  by  rites  and  ceremonies  too  indecent  even  to 
be  named.  Temples,  the  most  magnificent,  were  erected  to  their  honor,  and  a  nost 
expensive  priesthood  maintained  to  serve  at  their  unhallowed  worship. 

Sudi  is  an  outline  of  the  religious  state  of  the  heathen  world,  when  Christ  mads 
his  appearance  on  earth.  The  knowledge  of  the  pure  and  exalted  character  of  Jdio* 
xnh  was  lost.  Human  accountability  was  unknown,  and  holiness  of  life  was  on* 
named  and  unconceived  of. 

4.  In  respect  to  the  Jewish  nation^  which  inhabited  Judea^  wliere 
Christ  was  oorn,  more  correct  notions  of  religion  were  entertainedt 
{tince  they  possessed  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  whkh 
these  notions  were  derived. 

5.  But  even  among  the  Jews,  the  state  of  religion  was  exceed- 
ingly  low.  They,  indeed,  still  maintained  the  ancient  forms  of  wor- 
ship ;  but  the  life  and  spirituality,  the  original  beauty  and  exceUency 
of  tnat  worship,  had  departed. 

6.  At  this  period,  also,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  several  reli- 
gious sects,  all  of  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Moses,  and 
united  in  the  same  forms  of  worship  ;  but  they  were  so  &r  separated  bj 
their  peculiarities,  as  to  be  continuaUy  involved  in  the  most  bitter 
hostilities. 

7.  The  most  popular,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  these 
sects,  was  that  of  the  Phsrisees^  who  derived  their  name  from  a  Hdsew 
word,  which  signifies  to  separate  ;  because  they  pretended,  though  mj 
hypocritically,  to  uncommon  separation  from  the  world,  and  devoCediiesa 
to  God. 

The  mifim  of  this  sect  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  From  small  beginaia^  hav> 
<rrer«  they  had  ri$en  to  peat  VCfw^r ;  and,  in  the  time  of  the  Savior,  they  hdd  tlie 
principal' civil  and  nrlipinis  offices  in  the  nation. 

In  rnjtect  to  some  ol'  the  tUetrmts  of  the  Scriptnm.  they  seem  to  have  beea  eor- 
r«ct.  Tney  believed  in  the  existence  of  angels,  both  good  and  bad ;  in  tike  bamof^ 
lahty  of  the  sonl ;  the  resunection  of  the  body :  and  a  stnte  of  fotme  icwank  and 
panishmeiits.  But  they  also  held  to  the  tradi:mu  of  their  elders,  wkkk  they  eos- 
stdeied  of  equal  authi^ty  with  the  Scriptures.  Nay.  in  many  "*•—■ ***ir,  &ej 
eXI4aiB^i  tke  tvacles  of  God  hf  these  traiditioDS,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  whiHj  to 
dwtiov  tKnr  neaniujjr. 

In  tketr  rvAjrww^  friecfiiv.  the  Pharisees  pretended  to  uncommon  »">'"w<»  TVey 
aboamkd  in  ^-m>hinpk  ami  fastinie^  and  knig  prayers.  Tbey  assomrd  great  giarity 
in  drR»  and  demeanor,  and  exhibited  ni>  small  seail  in  all  the'formsof  rdigiDa.  BqL 
inth  all  thnr  pveten^ii^n^  they  werr  noted  for  their  hypocxisy ;  and  by  oar  Sarior 
^ve:>r  OMnpaml  to  whited  ^epuWhies.  &ir  and  whotesomt  exiefnally,  bat  fidl  of  de- 
tinity  and  death  viihin/ 

S.  Next  to  the  Phari9(^s«  the  S«Uaofes  were   the  most  ponqfyl 

9«e;.    Thev  di^riv^  their  name  frotn  Sadoc.  who  flouridwd  aboat  260, 

B«  C.     This  s^'t  were  infideb.     They  denied  the  enstence  of  a  fvlare 

state,  and  the  imnH>rtali!y  of  the  soul,  and  worshipped  God  oidj  to 

secure  his  finvv^r  in  the  piv^nt  w\>rM. 

TV  SaddaceiHi^  ui  pouit  of  wf»^«rjk  f(41  mu\'ii  shon  of  the  Fkare 
hracednK«««.^the«MaofTaakand  veahh.  The  srMem  whkk  ter  j 
nentlv  suiwd  KMhe  bceatkufts  Ulfr  vhiirh  they  aaiTttsatty  fcttowed.'  ncy 


mTEdDMTXOV.  IS 

M^Uiy  qppafrlD  ^tsn  baan  flyia^  titter  with  the.  Phtnww  floMtef-thekner 
iWte^oMrarted  lollie  fiuthcCthiB  Goipeli  bvt  ttot  ft  ri^rie  BeJMhioee  it  •  nenticuBd  iai 
tht  Mot  TMuMB^  M  hsriiig  beeonie  a  fbilower  rf 

9.  A  third  sect  weie  the  Ettmeif  who  took  their  rise  about  800 
TBViB.  C»  TheYderiTed  their  name  from  tkie  SvriacTezbj|ja,l9ilflaf/ 
beeanie  ibg/T  appUed  themeelires  to  the  cure  of  diseaaesy  espeeially  the 
diwawa  of  theimiA  Theyappor  U>hatebeenanotder  of  nioiikeywho 
lived  aedoded  £roin  the  world,  and  practiaed  great  auaterity. 

The  rifinni^  thon^  they  vera  mnaMeraMy  aniDeroiiay  are  not  mentiooed  ia  the 
Ilav  THiameat,  lor  the  reaaon.pfebabi3ry  that  thefUTed  diiellj  in  ratiremant  la 
itttrim  they  agreed  irith  the  Paariaeca,  ezecpt  aa  to  the  reauiedioa  -of  tta  ho^f  y 
irinA  they  dciued.  Thef  pcetcaded  to  hare  great  xeqpect  te  the  moral  law}  hat 
aitow  iftfl  the  CTffTPTaif  1  w"Mit"t>wi*  rf  Mfflwii 

K  thefa* nUpommmeikti they  obaar fed  a  ri^  aaatcrity.  They  ranooneed  mar> 
liafB;  hddncheamooDtempt;  maiataiaeda  perfect  eoBunmily  of  gooda;  nQoetp 
ail  ooHuoMatai  and  eohmled  great  mdilfisreooe  lo  bodily  pra  lamaobaeiTaaca 
of  the  Sabbath,  they  vera  more  atriet  than  aay  other  aect,  and  in  their  maaaar  of  life 
ame  mora  <|iiiet  and  eoateaiplatiTe. 

10.  A  fourth  aect  were  the  HerodMam^  who  look  their  name  from 
Hnod  the  Ghreat,  and  fitvoied  that  monaxcIi«  in  Us  effiirta  to  bring  the 
Jawa  into  aubfeetion  to  tbe  Boman  power. 

ApiMipalartiekiadieniigioaa.aodeof  Aia  aact  ^Ppmra  lo  have  baaa,  timt  ft 


am  Mftal  te  the  Jeva  10  ado|t  the  idoiatroni  coakima  of  te  heathen,  vhen  raqau^ 
laioao  bjtheaa  ia  powers  aad  abo  ta  pay  tiibala  tabiai,  ainm  f— qaeat  had 


roppoaan.    AU,hovevar,aailedinhoatilily.tt>the  SonafOod,aadto4«t 
of  timh  vUdL  ha  pramalgated. 

11.  Beaidea  theae  aecta,  nurious  other  claaaea  of  men  are  mention* 
ed,  aa  eziatiw  at  that  time  among  the  Jewa,  of  whom  we  ahall  mention 
only  the  Scribea»  Rabbis,  and  Nazarites. 

Ihe  Seriies  were  a  class  of  men,  OTiginaUy  employed  to  record  the  afllurs  of  the 
loBg.  At  a  later  period,  they  transcribed  the  Scriptures,  and  expoanded  thelaw  and 
hife«»*  of  the  elders  in  tbe  schools  and  synagogues,  and  before  the  Sanhedrin,  or 
treat  Jewish  council.  Besides  this  name,  they  are  frequently  called,  in  the  New 
Testament,  lawyers,  doctors  of  law,  elders,  counsellors,  nUers,  and  those  who  sat  in 


RabH,  or  Master,  was  a  title  given  to  men  of  rank  in  the  state ;  but  especially  to 
mch  Jewish  doctors  as  were  distinfi[uished  for  their  learning.  This  honor  was 
greatly  coveted,  since  it  was  connected  with  no  small  influence  over  the  faith  and 
piactiee  of  the  people.  The  title,  however,  was  disapproved  of  by  Christ,  who  warned 
ns  diaci]^  to  receive  no  such  distinction  in  the  Church  of  God. 

The  Nazarites  were  those  who  made  a  vow  to  observe  a  more  than  ordinarv  degree 
ef  parity,  eUher  for  life,  or  for  a  limited  time.  During  their  vow,  they  abstained 
from  wine,  and  all  intoxicating  liquors :  they  suffered  their  hair  to  grow  without 
eottia^  and  were  not  permitted  to  attend  a  funeral,  or  to  enter  a  house  defiled  by  a 
dead  body.  Upon  the  expiration  of  their  vow,  they  shaved  their  hair  at  the  door  of 
-the  tahenade,  and  bomt  it  on  the  altar. 

12.  The  govemmejit  of  Judea  was  at  this  time,  as  it  had  been 
ibr  aeveral  yeara,  in  the  hands  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  held  it  under 
the  emperor  of  Rome.  Herod  was  a  monster  of  cruelty,  who  despised 
bodi  the  Jewish  religion  and  their  laws,  and  appeared  to  delight  in  the 
oppression  and  degradation  of  that  ancient  and  once  honored  nation. 
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His  death  occurred  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  Savior,  haying 
reigned  thirty-seven  years. 

The  reign  of  Herod,  who,  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name,  is 
usually  called  the  Great,  was  remarkable  for  singular  domestic  calamities,  the 
result  of  his  own  ungovernable  temper.  Urged  by  suspicion,  he  put  to  death  his 
beloved  wife,  her  mother,  brother,  grandfather,  uncles  and  two  sons.  His  palace 
was  the  scene  of  incessant  intrigue,  misery,  and  bloodshed ;  his  nearest  relatioDS 
being  ever  the  chief  instruments  of  his  worst  sufferings  and  jpains.  The  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  Herod  by  the  murder  of  Mariamne,  his  wife,  was  thus  pow- 
crfidly  oescribed  by  Milman :  "  All  the  passions,  which  filled  the  stormy  soul  of 
Herod,  were  alike  without  bound :  from  violent  love  and  violent  resentment,  he 
-sank  into  as  violent  remorse  and  despair.  Every  where  by  day  he  was  haunt- 
ed by  the  image  of  his  murdered  Mariamne  ;  he  called  upon  her  name ;  he  perpe- 
tually burst  into  passionate  tears.  In  vain  he  tried  every  diversion — banquets,  revels, 
the  excitements  of  society.  A  sudden  pestilence  broke  out,  to  which  many  of  the 
noblest  of  his  court,  and  of  his  own  personal  friends,  fell  a  sacrifice ;  he  recognised 
and  trembled  beneath  the  avenging  hand  of  God.'' 

The  late  Lord  Byron,  in  his  Hebrew  Melodies,  thus  beautifully  describes  Herod's 
lament  over  his  wife : 

I. 
"  Oh,  Mariamne !  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding ; 
Oh,  Mariamne!  where  art  thoaf 

Thou  canst  hear  my  bitter  pleading ; 
Ah,  oouldst  thou — ^thou  wculdst  pardon  now, 

Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

n. 

'*  And  is  she  dead  f — and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  frenzy's  jealous  raving? 
Mywrath  but  doomed  my  own  despair : 

The  sword  that  smote  her  's  o'er  me  waving— 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murdered  love ! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone,  above. 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

m. 

"  She's  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem  ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joy  entombing ; 
I  snapped  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming ; 
And  mine's  the  gall,  and  mine  the  hell. 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming ; 
And  I  have  earned  those  tortures  well. 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming." 

Herod  left  his  dominions  to  his  three  sons :  his  kingdom  to  Archelaus ;  Gaulonitis, 
Trachonitis,  and  Batanea  to  Phihp ;  Galilee  and  Parea  to  Herod  Anti^. 

Archelaus,  in  disposition,  strongly  resembled  his  father.  Such  was  ms  violence  and 
tjrranny,  that  the  Jews  brought  charges  against  him  to  the  emperor,  who  banished 
him  to  Vienne  in  France,  where  he  died.  During  his  reign,  Joseph  and  Mary  return- 
ed from  Egypt  with  Jesus  ;  but  hearing  that  he  had  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Judea,  in  the  room  of  Herod,  they  were  justly  apprehensive  of  danger  to  the  **  young 
child,"  and  for  a  time  sojourned  m  Galilee.  On  the  death  of  Ardielans,  Judea  was 
divided  among  several  Roman  governors,  of  whom  Pontius  Pilate  was  one. 

Of  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis,  little  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  In  the  reign  of  Herod  Antipas,  John  ihe  Baptist  lost  his  lifei  for  reprov* 
ing  that  monarch  for  his  iniquity. 
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V«  shall  ocHj  add  rcspediii^  At  family  of  Herod  the  Great,  ihal  d  grauilson  nf 
in,  iff  ihc  name  of  Herad  iLgiipn,  le^ed  in  Jntlts,  iu  the  d&f  s  of  the  aposlles. 
Ii  Tis  be,  w^  onlered  Janus  to  be  murderni,  iiDd  F?ler  lo  be  appreheoded.  Uts 
vnt  dmtb  fblloved  ool  Itmg  aOer,  being  smitten  of  Heaven  by  a  itisease,  ahich  no 
iibll  could  cure,  and  Uie  tormeDls  of  which  no  means  could  aUeriale. 

13.  NotwithsUuiding  the  low  state  of  ihe  Jews,  in  respect  both  lo 
nUgmn  and  civil  prosperity,  there  were  some  in  the  nation,  who  i^Trc 
disiinguifhed  for  their  piety,  and  who  were  anxiously  looking  for  tlic 
Kwning  of  the  long  promiEed  Messiah. 

The  mass  of  Ihe  people,  as  we  ihall  have  occasion  again  lo  remorkt,  were  indeed 
erpeaing  the  adveDt  of  (he  Savior ;  but  ibey  looked  only  for  a  itmperal  urince,  who 
d«lid  deliver  them  from  Reman  bondage.  ¥el,  there  were  others,  whose  views 
•ere  more  seripiunJ,  Bad  more  eialied.  We  read  of  good  old  Simeon,  and  jhous 
Jnna,  who,  with  otlien,  were  daily  visitinc;  the  temple,  ''  waiting  for  the  consola- 
tion of  Israel." 

Ac  lesglh,  the  prayers  and  wishes  of  such  were  answered.  The  progidiecies  vei>- 
fidfiUed.  llie  long  aight  of  darkness  and  supcrrlitioa  jisssed  by,  and  the  gloriout: 
Son  of  Bighleousness  was  tvvealed,  lo  enlighten  the  nations,  and  lo  prepare  the  way 
la  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Churcli, — a  kingdom  agatost  which  the  gates 
if  ben  have  not,  sad  shall  not,  prevail. 


GENERAL    DIVISION. 


THB  mSTOHT  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN   CHURCH  MAT  BB  DIVIDED  INTO  EIGHT 

PERIODS. 

F&RioD  I.  will  extend  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  Death, 
A.  D.  34.     This  is  the  period  of  the  lAft  of  Christ, 

ObtervaHon,  Although  the  Christian  Chnrch  appears  not  to  have  been  organised, 
until  after  the  death  of  Clurist ;  yet,  as  a  history  of  that  Church  seems  properly  to 
embrace  an  accoont  of  the  life  and  actions  of  its  Divine  Founder,  we  have  Tentared  to 
speak  of  it,  as  commencing  at  the  date  of  his  nativity. 

F&RioD  II.  will  extend  from  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  A.  D.  34,  to 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Labors 
of  the  Apostles. 

Period  m.  will  extend  from  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70,  to 
the  Reign  of  Constantino,  A.  D.  306.    This  is  the  period  of  Persecution. 

Period  IV.  will  extend  from  the  Reign  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  306,  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  A.  D.  606. 
This  is  the  period  of  the  Decline  of  Paganism, 

Period  V.  will  extend  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Supremacy  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  606,  to  the  First  Crusade,  A.  D.  1095.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  jRine  of  the  Mahometan  Imposture, 

Period  VI.  will  extend  from  the  First  Crusade,  A.  D.  1095,  to  the 
Commencement  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  A.  D.  1517.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  Crusades  and  the  Papal  Sdiism. 

P&RioD  Vn.  will  extend  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
A.  D.  1517,  to  the  Peace  of  Religion  concluded  at  Augsburg,  A.  D. 
1555.    This  is  the  period  of  the  Brformation, 

Period  VIII.  will  extend  from  the  Peace  of  Religion,  A.  D.  1555,  to 
the  present  time.    This  is  the  period  of  the  Puritans 
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TB  nUOS  OP  THS  LIFB  OF  CRBttT  BXTSUDS  FROM  EI8  SAimn  TO  BU 

EBfiVHRBOnOir,  A.  D.   34. 

1.  The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  dated,  according  to  the  best 
apthorities,  in  the   26th  year  of  the   reign  of  Aufi^stus   Cflesar,  em« 

Ssror  of  Rome,  four  years  before  the  date  commomy  assigned  for  the 
hristian  era. 

The  birthplace  of  Christ  was  at  Bethlehem,  a  small  town  in  the  land  of  Jndea,  aboat 
ax  miles  from  Jerusalem.  Ifis  mdther  was  a  "  vir^  espoused  to  a  man,  whose 
name  was  Joseph,  of  the  hoose  of  Darid ;  and  the  nrgin's  name  was  Mary."  Hit 
taAf  in&Dcy  was  spent  in  Egjrpt,  whither  his  parents  fled,  to  avoid  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  Herod,  at  taat  time  king  of  Judea.  After  his  rotum  fhnn  Egypt,  he  dwelt  at 
NaiaieCh,  until  his  entrance  upon  his  public  ministry.  From  this  place^  at  the  age 
of  twdye,  he  paid  his  memorable  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  returning  fh)m  which,  he  lived 
wititi  his  parents,  and  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  his  father. 

2.  The  great  ohfect  of  Christ,  in  coming  into  the  world,  was  to  phu:e 
the  Church  upoii  a  new  establishment,  upon  which  it  should  finally  em- 
brace all  nations,  and  increase  in  glory  to  the  end  of  time. 

Tbeie  never  has  existed  but  cne  Church  in  the  world ;  but  its  circtunstances  have 
varied  at  dilSerent  periods.  Before  Moses,  we  know  Uttle  of  its  condition.  It  was 
tiien,  probably,  in  an  nnembodied  form.  From  Moses  to  Christ  it  existed  in  an  orga- 
nised state,  and  became  subject  to  a  variety  of  ordinances. 

The  Mosaic  dispensation  Christ  designed  to  abolish,  and  to  introduce  a  still  better 
one.  The  Church  was  now  to  embrace  all  nations  ;  before,  it  had  embraced  only  the 
Jews.  Its  worship  was  to  be  far  more  simple ;  its  rites  to  be  less  burdensome ;  its 
privileges  to  be  greatly  enlarged ;  and  its  doctrines  more  clearly  exhibited.  In  short, 
Christ  designed  to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom, — ra  Christian  Churchy  which  should 
ultimately  fill  the  earth,  and  continue  as  long  as  time  should  last. 

3.  The  speedy  appearance  of   Christ  on  this    intended  work,  was 

innounced  to  the  Jewish  nation  by  John  the  Baptist,  about  two  years 

before  that  event  actually  took  place. 

John  was  a  forerunner  of  Christ,  agreeably  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  eastern 
monarchs,  who,  when  entering  upon  an  expedition,  sent  messengers  to  announce  their 
approach,  and  prepare  for  their  reception.  That  Christ  should  be  preceded  bv  such 
a  messenger,  had  long  before  been  predicted  by  a  prophet  of  God ;  wno  had  spoken  of 
John,  as  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  m  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord." 
The  testimony  which  John  bore  to  the  character  of  his  IHvine  Master,  was  the  most 
honorable  that  can  be  conceived. 

4.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  Christ  made  his  first  appearance  to  John,  on 

the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  where  he  was  now  bwiptized,  by  which  he 

was  •*  solemnly  inaugurated  in  office." 

Jesus  had  indeed  no  need  to  be  baptized  as  a  sinner,  for  he  was  holy ;  nor  to 
receive  an  emblem  of  regeneration,  for  he  needed  no  change  of  heart ;  nor  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Christian  Church,  for  he  was  appointed  its  Head.  But  the  object 
of  his  being  baptiied,  was  to  be  legally  and  solemnly  consecrated  as  High  Priest 
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Under  the  law,  the  priests  were  consecrated  to  their  office  by  baptism,  and  anoint 
with  oil.  Instead  of  the  oil,  he  was  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  **  heay 
were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  like  a  dove,  and  lighted  upon  faun.' 

5.  Being  thus  inducted  into  office,  he  chose  twelve  men  as  his  c 
ciples,  whom  he  named  apostles.  These  he  selected  as  the  witnes 
of  all  that  he  should  do  and  teach ;  and  to  become,  after  his  death,  ' 
heralds  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  organizers  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Christian  Church,  as  already  observed,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  b 
orguuzed,  during  the  life  of  Christ.  He  designed  only  to  prepare  Uie  way. 
alwlished  the  Jewish  Church,  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  his  disciples  such  thi 
as  were  to  be  adopted  in  the  Christian  Church,  viz :  a  new  ministry ;  the  Loi 
supper ;  baptism ;  and  spiritual  worship  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times ;  in 
room  of  the  carnal  ordinances  and  burdensome  rites,  which  were  observ^  only 
Jerusalem. 

6.  The  public  ministry  of  Christ  continued  for  the  space  of  th 
years,  or   three   years  and  a  half,  during  which,  he  was  chiefly  c 
ployed  in  instructing  his  disciples  in  reference  to  the  nature  of 
tdngdom ;  in  preaching  to  them  and  others  his  doctrines ;  and  in  reliev: 
the  wants,  and  healing  the  infirmities,  of  men. 

The  doOrines  which  Christ  taught  related  to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  6 
to  the  sinfulness  and.  miserable  condition  of  man ;  to  his  own  character,  as  the  ; 
of  God  and  the  promised  Messiah ;  to  the  atonement  which  he  should  accomp 
bv  his  death ;  to  justification  by  Ulih  \  to  repentance,  moA  faith,  and  love, 
obedience ;  to  a  resunection  from  the  dead ;  and  to  a  state  of  ftrture  rewards : 
punishments. 

These  were  the^reat  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system^— doctrines  which  he  e 
missioned  his  disciples  to  preach  through  the  world;  and  which  the  Christ 
Church  was  required  to  maintain  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  mracks  which  Christ  wrought  were  chiefly  of  a  benevolent  kind ;  but  t 
had  a  still  higher  object  than  the  relief  which  was  effected  bv  them.  They  n 
designed  to  prove  his  divine  mission ;  and  were  often  appealed  to,  with  the  strc 
est  confidence,  for  this  purpose.  And  well  might  he  appeal  to  them ;  for  they  n 
perform^  unaer  circumstances  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  deception. 

They  were  performed  at  his  word,  and  in  an  instant ;  on  persons,  too,  both  i 
and  at  a  distance  ;  they  were  done  by  him  in  the  most  public  and  open  manner ; 
dties ;  in  villages ;  in  synagogues ;  in  the  public  streets ;  m  the  highways ;  in  the  fi< 
and  in  the  wilderness.  They  were  performed  on  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  before  Scri 
and  Pharisees,  and  rulers  of  the  synagogues ;  not  only  when  he  was  attended 
few  persons,  but  when  he  was  surrounded  by  multitudes ;  not  merely  in  the  prese 
dT  his  friends,  but  before  his  implacable  enemies.  Thus,  they  invited  the  stric 
examination.  They  evinced  a  power  which  could  come  only  from  God,  and  besp 
a  benevolence  which  could  be  nothing  short  of  divine. 

Such  was  the  authority  with  which  he  was  clothed,  and  such  was  the  evidence 
htt  divine  commission,  who  came  to  set  aside  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  i 
in  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Church,  to  found  a  Church,  which  should  embrace  ', 
and  Gentile,  bond  and  free :  and  against  the  ultimate  increase  and  glory  of  wh 
not  even  the  gates  of  hell  should  be  suffered  to  prevail. 

7.  The  ministry  of  Christ,  though  distinguished  by  unwonted  z 
and  perseverance,  was  attended  with  comparatively  little  success.  A 
nation,  the  Jews  rejected  him  as  the  Messiah ;  and  through  their 
ttrumentality,  he  finished  his  eventful  life,  under  the  tortures  of  crc 
fixion.  This  event  occurred  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  the  a 
cesser  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

From  fhe  testimony  of  ancient  historians  we  learn,  that,  about  the  time  of  Chri 
appearing,  the  Jews  were  anxioasly  looking  for  him  as  the  great  deUverer  and  d 
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onament  of  their  notion.  But,  in  the  htaibU  appearance  of  Jesns,  Ihe  Jewa  wv 
bothinK  which  corrcspinided  to  theii  expectaliona.  They  vere  looMag  for  a  Urn- 
firel  prince,  the  splendor  of  Those  court  should  answer  to  their  admiration  of  world- 
ly pomp,  and  who  should  make  their  nation  the  centre  of  oniversal  monaTchy. 

The  doclhnea,  too,  whicli  Cltrisi  tangbt  were  little  suited  to  the  taste  of  this  bigot- 
ed people.  Being  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  (he  covenant  people  of  God, 
they  imagined  Lbat  ihej  enjoyed  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  divine  Ibtot.  This  claim 
ihey  Eup^jsed  could  not  be  forfeited,  and  coold  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  pra^ 

lltese  mistakes  were  Ihe  result  of  prejudice,  and  Tain-^lory.  Yet  they  laid  the 
jinndaiion  of  charges  against  the  Son  of  God,  which,  though  manifestly  falv,  issued 
in  a  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  for  bis  death.  AccordiD^y,  after  having 
been  declared  ID  impostor,  a  blasphemer,  and  a  tiaurper — aner  having  suffered  the 
most  bitter  reproaches  and  shameful  indignities, — he  was  brought  to  the  cross,  upon 
vhkh,  under  lU  i^aoies,  he  idwrtly  oJUi  exprM. 


8.  The  death  of  Christ  was  apparently  a  signal  triumph  to  his 
enemies,  and  as  signal  a  defeat  to  all  his  followers.  The  hopes  of  the 
latter  appear,  for  a  short  time,  to  have  been  blasted ;  not  knowing  the 
power  of  God,  nor  fully  comprehending  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  divine 
plan  that  he  should  suffer,  and  afterwards  be  raised  from  the  dead. 

Christ  bad,  indeed,  repeatedly  foretold  his  resarreclion  to  his  followers ;  and  this 
intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  the  Jews  al  large.  The  former  anticipated, 
tbough  faintly,  perhaps,  this  glorious  event ;  but  the  latter  believed  it  not.  They  only 
fcaicd  that  bis  disciples  might  ittai  bis  body,  and  pretend  thai  he  had  risen  from  (be 
dead.  They  therefore  sealed  his  sepulchre,  and  rotmd  it  stntioned  a  guard,  until 
lite  day  should  pass,  on  which  it  was  said  he  would  rise  from  the  dead.  Em  neither 
lie  precaution,  nor  the  power  of  his  enemies,  could  prevent  an  event,  which  was 
connected  with  the  salvation  of  millions  of  the  sons  of  men.  The  third  day,  at  length, 
urived ;  the  appointed  hour  and  moment  came,  and  God  atisen  him  from  tbs  diad. 
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TBB  PERIOD  OF  THE  LABOKS  OP  THE  AFMTLBS  UTENDS    TBOH  TBB  DEATH 
OF  CHBIST,  A.  D.  34,  TO  THE  DB8TK0CTION  OF  lESUaAI^K,  A.  D.  70. 

I.  The  reauirection  of  Christ,  (A.  D.  34,  in  th«  eighteenth  yen 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Gteear,  emperor  of  Rome,)  an  event  clMriy 
predicted  in  nncient  prophecy,  and  often  foretold  by  himself,  todt  pJsce 
on  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion. 

Tbe  resurrection  of  Jesns  is  in  snide  of  sach  importance  in  (tie  Bjrstem  at  Cliii*' 
tiuiity,  that,  like  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  the  building,  ii  isemphaiicallf  tlwtwhick 
supports  the  whole  supeninicture.  "  If  Christ  be  bol  risen,"  Kays  the  apoMle,  ■■Ikn 
is  our  pleaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain  ;  yea,  and  we  &ie  found  fiuae  wit 
nessea  of  Ood."  That  the  Messiah  sbould  rise  from  the  dead,  vas  an  erent  clnitar 
nedicted  iu  aodenl  prophecT  ;  and  Jesns  himself  repeatedly  foretold  both  the  tactot 
US  Tittfig,  and  the  day  on  vhidi  it  should  hap[>en,  not  only  to  his  disciplei,  but  to  bia 
enemies  also,  and  even  rested  Ihe  evidence  of  his  divine  mission  upon  that  event.  Of 
the  tmdi  and  certainly  of  his  resurrection,  then,  the  apostles  were  winiesses,and  they 
wete  every  way  qualified  for  Bubslanliating  the  fad.  "  He  vus  seen  by  them  aliv^ 
after  his  cncitiion.  It  was  not  one  person, but  many  that  saw  him.  TheysawUa 
not  only  separatdy,  but  together ;  not  only  W  night,  but  by  day ;  not  only  at  a  Ht- 
lance,  but  near ;  not  once  only,  but  several  times.  They  not  only  saw  ntm,  tat 
touched  him,  couvetsed  with  bim,  ate  with  bim,  examined  bis  person,  to  remove  tlMir 
dmbts."  "  He  shewed  himself  alive  to  them  after  his  passion  by  many  infrHjiiiB 
signs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days ;"  during  which  lime,  "  he  spake  lolhcmcoDcenh 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Ood,"  which  thej  were  employed  in  selting  up  in  the  world. 

8.  At  the  expiration  of  forty  days  from  bis  resurrection,  having 
inttrncted  his  disciples  to  wait  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  descent  of  the  Htriy 
Spirit,  and  then  to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations,"  he  led  them  out  as  fiv  la 
BethAiy,  where,  while  blessing  them,  he  ascended  to  heaven)  a  dond 
receiving  him  out  of  theii  si^L 
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3.  Ten  days  af^er  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  fiAy  from  his 
cracifixion,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  fulfilled.  By  this 
efiusion,  the  apostles  were  suddenly  endued  with  the  power  of  speaking 
many  languages,  of  which  before  they  had  no  knowledge  ;  ana,  at  the 
same  time,  were  inspired  with  a  zeal  in  their  Master's  cause,  to  which 
before  they  had  been  strangers. 

The  t€t€U  prodnoed  od  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  on  this  occasion,  were  of  an 
eztnofmnary  kind.  A  flood  of  lii^t  seems  to  Have  broken  in  upon  them,  at  once. 
Their  remaining  doabts  and  prehidices  were  removed;  their  misapprehensions 
were  rectifii^,  and  their  views  omformed  to  the  scope  of  the  doctrines  which  had 
been  taught  by  Christ. 

It  is  manifest,  also,  that  they  were  endued  with  unwonted  ztal  ajidfifrtitude.  On 
sereral  occasions,  wluie  Christ  was  with  them,  they  had  exhibited  no  small  degree 
of  listlessness  and  timidity.  At  the  time  of  his  apprehension,  they  had  all  forsaken 
him,  and  fled.  Even  tihe  intrepid  Peter  denied  that  he  knew  him.  But,  from  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  they  seem  to  have  felt  no  weariness,  and  feared  no  danger.  Bnt 
perhaps  the  most  astonishing  efiect  of  all  was,  that  they  were  hereby  qualified  for 
spokmg  varioos  languages,  which  they  had  never  learned ;  thus  making  known 
their  message  to  men  of  ^  nations  undeT  heaven,  and  confirming  its  truth,  by  per* 
forming  snch  miraculous  works,  as  were  an  evident  indication  that  Ood  was  with 
them.  ThLs  was  indeed  in  perfect  onsistency  with  Christ's  promise  to  them,  when 
he  said :  "  In  my  name  shaU  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues; 
they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt 
them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover." 

"  What  gifts,  what  miracles,  he  gave ! 
And  power  to  kill,  and  power  to  save ! 
Furnished  their  tongues  with  wondrous  words, 
Instead  of  shields,  and  spears,  and  swords, 
Thus  armed,  he  sent  the  champions  forth. 
From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south  : 

*  Go,  and  assert  your  Savior's  cause  ; 

*  Go,  spread  the  triumphs  of  his  cross.'  •'  Dr.  Watts. 

4.  A  rumor  of  this  stupendous   miracle    spreading   abroad    in  the 
I     ftreets   of  Jerusalem,   a   multitude  of  Jews,  residents   and   strangers, 

were  soon  collected  to  the  spot.  To  these,  Peter  explained  the  mystery, 
7    by  declaring  it  to  be  effected  by  the  power  of  that  Jesus,  whom  they  had 

wickedly  slain.  The  explanation  and  the  charge,  being  accompanied 
'  to  their  consciences  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  led  to  the  very  sudden  conversion 
:  of  about  three  thousand  souls,  who  were  forthwith  baptized.  This  may 
j    be  considered  as  the  gathering  or  organization  of  the  First  Christian 

Church  in  the  world. 

An  occurren^'e  so  remote  from  the  common  course  of  nature,  we  may  readily  sup- 
pose, would  produce  an  astonishing  sensation  upon  those  who  were  witnesses  of  it ; 
— -cspeciallv  upon  those,  if  any  there  w^re,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  crucifixion 
rif  ourl-ord.  The  sudden  ability  of  so  many  rude,  illiterate  Galileans,  to  speak  per- 
fr<'tly  in  all  lant^iages — ^to  explain  themselves  with  propriety  and  force,  ^^o  as  not  only 
to  he  clearly  understood,  but  to  infonn  the  consciences  of  the  hearers — was  a  pheno- 
menon which  carried  with  itproof  of  divine  interposition  too  incontestible  to  admit  of 
a  rational  doubt.  Those  who  first  observed  it,  spake  of  it  to  others,  and  the  rumor 
spread  abroad.  Jerusalem  was  at  this  moment  the  resort  of  Jews  and  Jewish  prose- 
lyie>,  dispersed  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  had  come 
ti)  celebrate  the  feast.  The  promiscuous  throng,  who  were  collected  by  so  strange 
^  *  report,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  diflferent  lan^ages,  were  therefore  greatly 
istonLbhed  to  hear  the  apostles  declare,  each  one  in  his  owii  tongue,  the  wonderful 
works  of  God. — While  some  expressed  their  surprise  at  this,  others  ascribed  it  to 
the  effects  of  wine.    This  weak  and  i)cr\'erse  slander  was,  howev.er,  immediately 
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refuted  by  the  apostle  Peteri  who,  standing  up  -with  the  other  eleven  spostles,  lifted 
up  their  voice,  and  said  unto  them : — **  Ye  men  of  Judea,  and  all  ye  that  dwell  at 
Jerusalem,  be  this  known  unto  you,  that  these  men  are  not  drunken  as  ye  suppose, 
seeing  that  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day* — but  this  is  that  which  is  spoken  oy  the 
prophet  Joel/'  He  then  quotes  the  words  of  Jehovah,  in  which  he  had  promised  to 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh — attended  with  the  most  awful  denunciations 
against  those  who  should  despise  it ;  but  with  a  gracious  promise  of  salvation  to  all 
that  should  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  illustration  of  this  remarkable 
prophecy,  and  its  application  to  what  was  now  obvious  to  all  their  senses,  paved  the 
way  for  the  apostles^  drawing  their  attention  to  the  great  subject  of  his  ministry,  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  had  taken,  and  by  wicked 
hands  had  crucified  and  slain. 

The  Holy  Spirit  gave  energy  to  the  doctrine.  Like  a  torrent,  it  bore  down  all  the 
vain  imaginations,  and  presumptuous  reasonings,  by  which  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
were  fortified ;  it  brought  conviction  to  their  minds ;  so  that,  like  men  frantic  with 
despair,  they  cried  out,  in  the  anguish  of  their  hearts :  ''  Men  and  brethren,  what 
fihah  we  do  1"  To  persons  reduced  to  this  extremity,  conscious  that  they  had  been 
imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  how  unspeakably  welcome 
must  have  been  the  words  of  the  apostle :  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  every' one  of 
you,  in  the  name  c^  Jesus,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Ho^ 
Ghost ;  for  the  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  00, 
even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.'' 

This  divine  declaration  of  mercy  to  men  in  the  situation  of  these  convicted  Jews, 
pricked  to  the  heart  with  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt,  and  overwhelmed  with  do> 
spair,  must  have  been  like  life  fh>m  the  dead.  Three  thousand  of  them  jcnrfuDy 
received  the  apostles'  doctrine,  were  baptized,  and  on  the  same  day  were  added  to 
the  disciples  that  already  existed  in  Jerusalem.f  From  the  manner  of  Peter,  on  tlus 
occasion,  ministers  may  learn,  with  what  point  they  should  at  least  sometimes 
address  the  conscience ;  and  from  the  distress  produced  in  the  hearts  of  these  sinners 
may  be  perceived  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  what  is  the  usual  method  which  he 
takes  in  bringing  them  to  repentance. 

5.  Shortly  after  the  above  miracle^  the  healing  of  a  poor  cripple, 
accompanied  by  a  second  discourse  from  Peter,  led  to  the  conyersion  of 
about  five  thousand,  who,  in  turn,  were  added  to  the  Church. 

6.  This  rapid  increase  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  greatly  alaroH 
ing  the  Priests  and  Sadducees,  they  seized  the  two  apostles,  Peter  And 
John,  and  committed  them  to  prison.  The  next  day,  being  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  the  language  and  conduct  of  Peter  were  so  bold, 
that  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  do  any  thing  further,  than  to  dismiss 
the  apostles,  with  a  strict  injunction  not  to  teach  any  more  in  the  name 
of  Jesus. 

The  Sanhedrin,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made,  both  in  the*  Bible  and  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  was  a  tribunal  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
was  composed  of  seventy-two  members.  The  high  priest  generally  sustained  the 
office  of  president ;  he  was  assisted  by  two  vice-presidents.  The  other  members  com- 
posing this  tribunal  consisted  of  chief  prif^tSj  (or  those  w^ho  had  previously  exercised 
the  high  priesthood,)  eldersy  or  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  scribesj  or  learned  men. 

When  this  tribunal  met,  they  took  their  seats  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  semi- 
circle, and  the  president  and  vice-president  occupied  the  centre.  They  sat  either 
upon  the  floor,  a  carpet  merely  being  spread  under  them,  or  upon  cushions  slightly 
elevated,  with  their  knees  bent  and  crossed. 

Appeals,  and  other  weighty  matters  were  broujojht  before  this  tribunal.  Among 
other  questions  of  imporUince,  subject  to  its  decision,  the  Talmudists  include  the 

*  Corresponding  to  oar  nine  in  the  morning. 
t  Jones's  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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inquiry  *^  Whether  a  person  be  a  false  prophet,  or  not  f  *  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
power  of  this  trihanal  had  been  limited  to  the  pissing  of  condemnation — ^but  the  power 
ciextcMimgf  the  Romans,  to  whom  Judea  was  subject,  retained  to  themselves.  John 
xriii.  31.  There  was  one  exception,  it  is  true,  during  the  procuratorship  of  Pilate, 
tnd  only  one;  who  permitted  the  Sanhedrin  themselves,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  to  see 
the  sentence,  of  which  they  had  been  the  authors,  put  in  execution.  John  xviii.  31. 
xix.  6.  The  stoning  of  Stephen,  afterwards  mentioned,  was  not  done  by  authority 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  in  a  riot.    Acts  vii.* 

7.  The  foi^roing  injunction  of  the  Sanhedrin,  however,  had  not 
its  designed  enect  upon  the  apostles ;  for,  instead  of  being  intimidated, 
they  all  continued  boldly  to  proclaim  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

8.  Fired,  with  indignation  at  their  boldness,  the  enemies  of  reli- 
gion at  length  seized  the  whole  company  of  the  apostles,  and  confin- 
ed them  in  the  common  prison.  From  this,  however,  they  were  mira- 
culously released  in  the  night,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  their  enemieSf 
were  found  in  the  morning  in  the  temple,  teaching  the  people. 

Tlie  efforts  of  the  Jewish  authorities  to  destroy  the  cause  of  Christianity  were 
stzennoas  and  unremitted ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  made  to  little  purpose.  Oppo- 
sition served  only  to  enkindle  a  higher  ardor  in  the  breasts  of  the  apostles.  Stnpes 
and  imprisonment  had  no  effect  to  subdue  them.  From  the  prison,  the  council,  the 
scourge,  they  departed  **  rejoicing ;"  and  daily  in  the  temple  and  in  every  house 
they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Chnst.  Nor  were  their  labors  in  vain. 
Converts  multiplied  ^atly  m  Jerusalem,  and  many  were  obedient  to  the  faith. 
The  spiritual  edifice,  m  the  erection  of  which  the  apostles  were  employed,  rested  OQ 
a  foundation,  which  the  powers  of  earth  could  not  move. 

9.  At  this  interesting  period,  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  requir- 
ing it,  the  office  of  Deacon  was  instituted. 

The  oceasioH  which  led  to  the  institution  of  this  office  was  a  dissatisfaction,  on  the 
part  of  some  Grecian  converts,  because  their  widows  did  not  receive  a  competent 
supply  of  food,  from  the  common  stock.  Hitherto,  the  distribution  had  been  made 
by  the  apostles,  or  under  their  direction.  But,  finding  it  difficult  thus  to  superin- 
tend the  Umporal  concerns  of  the  Church,  the  apostles  relinquished  these  to  officers 
appointed  particularly  for  this  purpose. 

10.  Notwithstanding  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Jewish  rulers, 
none  of  the  followers  of  Christ  had,  as  yet,  been  called  to  suffer  death  for 
his  name.  But  near  the  end  of  the  year  35,  Stephen,  a  man  pre- 
eminent for  his  piety,  was  furiously  attacked,  on  an  occasion  of  defending 
his  doctrines,  dragged  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  to  death. 

Stephen,  who  was  thus  called  to  lead  in  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  was  a  dea- 
con in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  eloquence 
than  his  piety.  His  defence,  delivered  before  the  Sanhedrin,  recorded  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  zeal  and  boldness 
of  the  primitive  disciples  of  Christ. 

But  what  avail  signs  and  wonders,  the  most  splendid  appeals  of  eloquence,  or  the 
most  forcible  convictions  of  truth,  among  the  obdurate  and  incorrigible?  For, 
notwithstanding  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  miracles  which  he  had  i^Tought  to 
support  it,  the  lustre  with  which  he  now  appeared,  and  the  eloquence  which  flowed 
in  torrents  from  his  lips,  "  they  cried  out  "ivith  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ear , 
and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him  ti» 
death."  (Acts  vii.  57 — 60.)  His  dying  deportment  evinced  how  eminently  he  was 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  divine  Master,  and  is  a  pattern  to  all  who  are  called  to 
suffer  in  the  same  righteous  cause. 

*Jahn*8  ArchflDology. 
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11.  On  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  storm  of  persecnUon  beo 
violent,  that  the  disciples,  with  many  members  of  the  Church, 
other  cities  of  Judea,  and  also  to  Samaria;  but  wherever  they 
they  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  with  great  success. 

Ilie  petsecuion  which  arose  at  the  death  or  Stephen  continnei^  it  is  I 
aboni  roar  years.  Calamitous  as  it  must  have  then  appeared  to  the  atua.  e 
the  Charch,  il  became,  under  the  direciioo  of  its  Supreme  Head,  the  diract  mi 
promoting  ita  progress.  By  the  dispersion  of  the  disciples,  the  Q«spe]  was  pi 
abraad.  The  preaching  of  Philip  in  the  city  or  Samaria  is  particDlariy  ma 
and  such  was  bis  success,  that,  shortly  afterwards,  two  of  the  apostles  fanned 
place  the  Second  Christian  Church  in  the  world. 

12.  The  year  36  was  marked  by  an  event  most  auspicii 
the  interests  of  the  rising  cause.  This  was  the  miraculoiu  con^ 
of  Saul,  the  persecutor,  while  on  a  journey  to  Damascus,  to  eAer 
such  of  the  foUowers  of  Christ  as  had  taken  refuge  in  that  city, 

The  first  meotion  rooile  of  Saul  is  at  the  trial  or  Stephenson  which  o 
though  a  young  man,  he  wns  active  in  putting  him  to  death.  He  was  a  ni 
Tarsus,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  ofcilida,  and  had  come  to  Jentsalem  lo 
his  studies  under  Gamaliel,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  the  Jewish  Uw. 

Saul  having  enlisted  bimwlf  against  Jesus  and  his  cause,  and  being  of  an 
temperament,  sought  opportnnity  lo  distinguish  himself  in  putting  down  Iha 
iag  mierests  of  the  despised  Galilean.  Having  intimation  that  not  a  few  oft) 
pies  bad  taken  refuge  at  Damascus,  a  noted  city  of  Syria,  Soul  petiliooed  fiw 
mission  from  the  high  priest  afainsi  them.  This  being  readily  granted,  1 
several  companions,  were  soon  on  Iheir  journey,  breathing  out  IhreateimDgs  and 
ter  against  tee  Christians.  About  noon,  one  day,  they  arrived  in  the  via 
Damascus,  when  suddenly  there  appeared  to  him  the  Schekinnh,  or  gfory  tf  tl 
far  more  bright  and  dazzling  than  the  sun  in  his  meridian  splendor,  and  a  git 
flmn  heaven  Anni-  aitrnod  them.  Saul  wos  suHicienlly  versed  in  Jewish  I 
to  recognise  thin  as  (he  txcllent  glanf,  and  he  instantly  fell  to  the  eanh  as  oi 
Sat  how  inconcrivablr  great  must  have  been  his  astonishment,  to  hear 
■dA«tsed  by  name, "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  ihon  met"  Andyet,if  atat 
Oa  question,  his  surprise  could  not  tie  diminished  on  asking,  "  Who  art  IhoQ 
nbe  told,  in  reply,  "I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  perseculesl ; — it  is  hard  for  thee 
uiiilsl  ihc  pricks."  Trembling  and  astonished,  Saul  itKinirsd,  '*  Z-ord,  what  ^ 
^nenelodo?"  Jeaoa  said  imto  him,  "Arise,and  go  into  the  city,  aiMitsbal 
%t«hU.tttCHiQ>tut  do."    And  Sanl  arose  fromihe  earth,  bat  the  splendoc 
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nwn  had  ompotrand  lui  bpdtlj  eye»,  so  that  he  Vn  M  by  tk  hand  iiuo  Dama» 
cos,  where  be  nnsiiHd  thiee  dajra  without  A^  «  find. 


OoDTUileii  of  SuL 


II  U  neceasarjr  ooljr  to  add,  that  in  a  few  days  Saul  was  numbered  with  the  disci 
[ies,  aod  begoa  "  to  preach  Christ  in  the  syriagoguea,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God." 

That  snoh  a  person  should  become  a  convert  to  the  faith  in  the  then  infant  state  of 
the  Cbriadsn  Church,  was  eminently  imponani  for  ihix  paiticalar  reason,  "that  all 
Ibc  other  »poet1es  were  men  niiboat  education^  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  letters  and 
■Uktsophj;  and  yet  there  vere  those  in  (he  opposition,  Jewish  doctors  and  pagan 
pikm^heia,  men  of  deep  learning,  whom  it  was  easenlial  to  combat.  Hence  the 
lo^OTUiMe  of  such  an  auxiliary  as  Saul,  who,  to  great  boldness  of  chancier,  united 
■a  »""""g  force  of  genius,  and  the  moat  thorough  knowledge  of  the  times."* 

13.  The  conversion  of  Saul,  who,  froni  this  time,  appears  to  have 
been  called  Paul, — the  latter  being  his  Roman  name,  the  former  his 
Grecian, — being  thus  accomplished,  he  preached  for  a  short  season 
in  the  city  of  Damascus,  whence  lie  went  iulo  Arabia  ;  where,  having 
abode  nearly  three  years,  he  returned,  about  A.  D.  40,  to  Damascus. 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  Paul  was  employed,  duririg  his  residence  in  Arr,- 
bia,  the  inspired  historian  is  silenl.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture,  however,  that  he 
(Meached  the  Gospel  in  that  country.  His  temporary  absciict  from  Judea,  while  the 
storm  of  persecution  was  raging,  seemed  a  measure  of  prudence,  since  he  had  become 
particularly  obnoxious  to  bis  unbelieving  countrymen,  by  espousing  the  cause  which 
dtey  so  much  despised. 

14.  During  the  absence  of  Paul,  Tiberus,  the  Roman  emperor,  waj 
stningled,  or  poisoned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Caius  Caligula,  whoi^ie 
character  and  conduct,  nt  length,  proved  to  be  more  odious  and  ntrociouf, 
than  had  been  those  of  his  predecessor. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  above  emperors  may  not  be  unappmprtate  in  this  place,  as  it 
wiU  serve  to  shew  something  of  the  amo/ing  corruptiun  of  the  great  in  those  limes  ; 
and  against  what  Chri^iianily  had  to  contend,  from  men  "  in  high  places,"  whenever 
thev  so  far  noticed  it  as  to  bring  their  opposition  to  bear  egainsl  il. 

For  a  few  of  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  Tiberius  put  on  the  appearance  of  justice 
and  moderauon.  But  at  length  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  perpetnilion  of  all 
manner  of  crimes.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  he  apjiolntcd 
two  of  his  tab.e  companions  to  the  first  posts  of  the  empire,  for  no  other  mem,  ihii'i 
that  of  oavir.g  set  up  with  him  two  days  and  two  nights,  without  interruption.     His 

*  Lord  Liltleton'a  Oburrationa  nn  the  ConTersJnn  and  Apoatleihip  of  Paul. 
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Ubidinoas  indnlgenoea  wen  nO  more  detestable ;  and  the  most  eminent  women  of 
Borne  were  obliged  to  sacnAoe  to  him  their  virtne  and  honor.  His  jealousy,  wbkh 
fastened  on  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  induced  him  to  condemn  them  to  aeath, 
on  the  slightest  pretences.  Frequently,  the  whole  city  of  Rome  was  filled  with 
slaughter  and  mourning.  The  place  of  execution  was  a  ncHrrible  scene ;  dead  bodies 
putrefying  lay  heaped  on  each  other,  while  even  the  friends  of  the  wretched  convicts 
were  denied  the  satisfaction  of  weeping. 

Caligula  was  a  greater  monster,  if  possible,  than  Tiberius.  He  cast  great  nnmbera 
of  old  and  infirm  men  to  wild  beasts,  m  order  to  free  the  state  from  such  unservicesr 
ble  citizens.  He  frequently  had  men  racked  before  him,  while  he  sat  at  table,  ironi- 
c^y  pitying  their  misfortunes  and  blaming  their  executioner.  And,  as  the  height  of 
insane  cruelty,  he  once  expressed  a  wish  **  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  dispatch  them  at  a  single  blow.''  He  claimed  divine  honor,  and 
caused  temples  to  be  built,  and  sacrifices  to  be  ofi*ered  to  himself  as  a  god.  He 
caused  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  some  other  gods  to  be  struck  off,  and 
his  own  to  be  put  in  their  places.* 

15.  On  the  return  of  Paul  from  Arabia  to  Damascus,  the  persecu- 
tion not  yet  having  entirely  ceased,  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill 
hint,  and  with  difHculty  did  he  escape.  Repairing  to  Jerusalem,  he 
attempted  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples ;  but  they,  doubting  the  sincerity 
of  his  professions,  refused  to  receive  him,  until  Barnabas  assured  them 
of  his  conversion,  when  he  was  welcomed  with  great  cordiality. 

16.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Caligula,  A.  D.  41,  and  the 

accession  of  his  successor  Claudius,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  in 

a  considerable  degree,  abated.'  "Then,"  according  to  the  sacred  his* 

torian  j  *'  the  Churches  had  rest  throughout  all  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria, 

and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 

Spirit,  were  edified  and  multiplied." 

It  has  been  usual  with  conunentators  to  attribute  the  cessation  of  persecntioD,  at 
this  time,  to  the  conversion  of  Paul ;  but  a  more  probable  cause  lies  in  the  well  estab- 
lished fact,  that,  at  this  time,  the  J6ws  were  too  much  engaged  with  their  own  trouMes, 
to  attend  to  the  "  heresy  of  Christianity.''  Caligula,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
had  issued  an  order  to  Petronius,  the  governor  of  Judea,  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  This  order  came  upon  the  Jews  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Petro* 
nius,  accordingly,  marched  the  army  under  his  care  towards  Jerusalem,  upon  which 
an  immense  multitude  of  Jews,  men,women,  and  children,  went  forth  to  meet  Petro- 
nius, to  avert,  if  possible,  this  designed  insult  and  calamity.  Petronius  humandy 
granted  their  request,  and  deferred  executing  his  commission ;  and  accordingly  wrote 
to  the  emperor,  urging  the  importance,  and  even  necessity,  of  deferring  the  matter,  fbr 
fear  of  the  scarcity  that  might  ensue.  Thus  the  Jews  were  so  employed  in  waroing 
off  this  terrible  blow  from  themselves  and  their  temples,  which  was  their  glory  and 
confidence,  that  thev  had  little  leisure  and  inclination  to  pursue  and  persecute  the 
Christians.  Caligula  died  soon  aAer,  upon  which  the  Churches  had  indeed  rest  from 
their  troubles ;  and  doubtless  many,  who  had  been  driven  fh>m  their  families  and 
houses,  returned  again  to  Jerusalem. 

17.  The  Church  at  Jerusalem  had  now  been  planted  nearly  eight 
years,  during  which  time  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  been  restricted 
to  Jews.  But  now  Peter  was  instructed  by  a  yision,  that  the  Gentiles 
also  were  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  and  was  directed  to  open  the  way  for 
this  change,  by  going  to  CsBsarea,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  a  Gentile 
by  the  name  of  Cornelius. 

That  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel  should  be  extended  to  the  GtntiUs,  seems  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  to  nave  entered  the  minds,  even  of  the  apostles  themselves.    The  Jewish 

*  Robbint't  Oatlinet  of  Hodem  History. 
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ccnverts,  as  a  body,  still  retained  many  of  their  fomer  mjiidices,  which  coold  only 
be  removed  by  a  divine  interposition.  On  the  return  or  Peter  to  Jerusalem,  he  was 
censored  by  some  for  having  preached  to  a  Gentile.  Bat  he  so  explained  his  con- 
duct in  going  to  Cornelius,  informing  them  of  what  Ood  had  wrought  in  the  family 
of  this  man  by  his  preaching,  as  to  silence  their  scruples ;  for  "  they  held  their  peace, 
and  glorified  God,  saying,  then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto 
Bfe." 

18.  The  way  being  thus  prepared  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, Paul,  who  had  received  a  commission  to  execute  his  ministry 
among  them,  repaired  to  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  A.  D.  43, 
where  was  soon  after  gathered  the  First  Gentile  Churchy  and  where  the 
followers  of  Christ  first  received  the  appropriate  name  of  Christians, 

19.  Although  the  persecution  which  had  existed  in  the  time  of  Cali- 
gula had  generally  ceased,  there  were  some  exceptions.  For  about 
this  time  Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  Judea,  to  please  the  Jews,  put  the  apostle 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  to  death ;  and  would  have  followed  his  death 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  had  he  not  been  miraculously  delivered 
firom  his  hand. 

This  Herod  Agrippa  was  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  (mentioned  Matthew 
zl)  and  nephew  to  Herod  the  tetrarch,  who  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist.  Herod 
Af^ppa  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  by  whose  order  he  was  put  in 
chains  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  displeasure  of  Tiberius  arose  from  a  speech  of 
Herod,  which  he  made  to  Cains  Caligula,  one  day,  as  they  were  riding  in  a  chariot 
together,  viz. ;  "  that  he  wished  to  God  that  Tiberius  were  gone,  and  that  Caius  were 
emperor  in  his  stead."  Euthychus,  who  drove  the  chariot,  overheard  the  words,  but 
concealed  his  knowledge  of  them  at  the  moment.  Sometime  after,  however,  being 
accosed  by  Herod,  his  master,  of  theft,  he  informed  Tiberius  of  what  Herod  hadsai^ 
npon  which  the  latter  was  arrested  and  confined  for  Ufe. 

On  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Caligula  not  only  liberated  his  old  friend,  but  invited 
him  to  his  pilace,  put  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  constituted  him  king  of  the 
ictrarchy  of  Philip,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  chain  of  ^old,  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
iron  one  which  he  had  worn  during  his  imprisonment. 

Such  were  the  circumstances,  which  elevated  to  the  throne  the  man  who  murder- 
ed James,  and  whose  efTorts  to  bring  to  a  similar  fate  the  apostle  Peter,  are  recorded 
in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Herod  did  not  long  survive  this  impious  attempt  to  kill  an  apostle  of  Christ.  On 
an  occasion  of  receiving  the  submission  of  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  had 
incurred  his  displeasure,  he  appeared  in  the  theatre  for  that  purpose,  arrayed  in  the 
most  gorgeous  apparel.  To  the  ambassadors  he  made  an  oration,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  multitude  resoimded  from  every  quarter,  **  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not 
of  a  man."  This  filled  his  foolish  heart  with  pride,  and  led  him  to  arrogate  that  glory 
to  himself  which  belonged  to  God.  Immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him 
with  an  irresistible,  though  invisible  stroke.  In  the  midst  of  receiving  these  idola- 
trous acclamations  he  was  seized  with  excruciating  pains :  *'  worms  bred  in  his  putre- 
fied flesh,  and  devoured  him  alive."  After  suffering  tortures  the  most  tormenting  for 
five  days,  he  died,  an  awful  instance  of  pride  and  impiety. 

20.  About  the  year  44,  a  season  of  great  scarcity  prevailed  in  Ju- 
dea, which  seriously  afTected  the  Christian  converts  in  that  country. 
This  event  having  been  foretold  to  the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  by 
some  one  divinely  inspired,  (Acts  xi.  28,)  they  sent  relief  to  their  breth- 
ren by  the  hands  of  Hamabas  and  Paul,  who,  when  they  had  accom- 
plished the  object  of  their  mission,  returned  to  Antioch. 

This  famine  is  notice  I  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  others.  Its  occurrence  present- 
ed an  opportunity  to  the  believing  Gentiles  to  give  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  a  token 

3* 
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of  their  fervent  love  and  affection,  eminentljr  calculated  to  remove  from  the  minds  of 
the  Jews,  any  remains  of  jealoosj,  which  might  still  exist,  about  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  Chnst.  The  religion  of  Jesus  produces  kindness  and 
charity  between  its  converts,  how  widely  soever  they  may  be  separated  in  name  or 
nation.  The  above  instance  presents  a  happy  illustration  of  the  spirit  which  prevail- 
ed among  the  primitive  converts  of  the  Gospel. 

21.  The  following  year,  45,  Paul,  in  connection  with  Barnabas,  both 
of  whom  were  now  solemnly  recognised  as  apostles,  by  fasting  and 
prayer,  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  (Acts  xiii.)  commenced 
nis^r^  apostolic  journey;  and  after  visiting  Cyprus  and  the  provinces  of 
Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

On  leaving  Antioch,  Paul  first  came  to  Seleucia,  fifteen  miles  below  the  former 
place,  whence  he  sailed  to  Cyprus,  a  large  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  one 
Dundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  Having  landed  at  Salamis,  he  proceeded  to 
Faphos,  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  where  he  was  instrumental  of  convert- 
ing Sergius  Faulus,  the  Roman  proconsul,  and  where  he  struck  Elymas,  a  sorcerer, 
blind,  for  attempting  to  turn  the  proconsul  away  from  the  faith. 

Leaving  Paphos,  he  next  sailed  to  Ferga,  a  town  in  Pamphylia,  not  far  ftom  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  he  passed  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  To  the  Gentiles  in 
this  place,  the  apostles  preached  with  success ;  but  the  unbelieving  Jews  exdtinp;  a 
persecution  agamst  them,  they  shook  the  dust  from  their  feet,  as  a  testimony  against 
them,  and  came  to  Iconium. 

Iconium  was  then  the  chief  city  of  Lycaonia,  and  even  to  this  day  is  a  considera^ 
ble  town,  under  the  name  of  Cogni,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Here, 
(Acts  xiv.)  a  great  multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  believed  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles.  But  a  division  arising  in  the  city,  which  was  likely  to  result  in  an  assault 
upon  them,  they  prudently  retired  to  Lystra  and  Derbe. 

These  were  both  cities  of  L]rcaonia,  and  in  both,  the  apostles  preached  the  GospeL 
In  the  former  place,  Paul,  having  restored  a  cripple  to  the  perfect  use  of  Ids  limbs, 
the  inhabitants,  in  a  moment  of  surprise  and  ecstasy,  declared  the  apostles  to  be  gods ; 
and  were  scarcely  prevented  from  doing  them  divine  homage.  Here,  also,  a  young 
man,  by  the  name  of  Timothy,  was  converted,  who  af^erwaros  became  a  minister,  and 
to  whom  Paul  addressed  two  of  his  epistles.  While  the  apostles  remained  here,  the 
adversaries  who  had  persecuted  them  at  Iconium,  made  their  appearance,  and  seizing 
Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city  and  stoned  him,  leaving  him,  as  tney  thought,  doid. 

They  bad  not,  however,  accomplished  their  purpose ;  for  while  Ids  friends  stood 
round  him,  he  rose  up,  and  walked  into  the  city,  whence,  the  next  day,  he  and  Barna- 
bas departed  to  Derbe.  Having  here,  also,  successfully  proclaimed  the  name  of 
Jesus,  they  returned  to  Lvstra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,  establishing  the  converts  which 
they  had  made  to  the  faith.  Upon  this  second  visit,  they  also  ordained  ministers  in 
every  Church.  Hence  they  passed  through  Pisidia  and  came  to  Pamphylia,  preach- 
ing the  word  in  Perga,  and  passing  through  Attalia,  sailed  for  Antioch,  whence  they 
hi^  set  out. 

22.  While  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  tarrying  at  Antioch,  some  Jew- 
ish Christians  coming  thither,  taught,  that  circumcision  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  Moses  were  essential  to  salvation.  A  controversy 
on  this  subject,  at  length,  arising  in  the  Church,  Paul  and  Bambas  were 
dispatched  to  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv.)  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute  to  the 
decision  of  the  apostles  and  elders.  Accordingly,  a  council  of  the 
Church  was  at  this  time  held,  (A.  D.  49,)  by  which  it  was  unanimously 
decided,  that  neither  circumcision,  nor  the  observance  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  could  be  of  any  avail  in  respect  to  salvation,  but  only  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  With  this  decision,  the  apostles  returned  to  Antioch, 
and  were  happy  in  healing  a  division,  which  was  likely  to  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  Church. 
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23.  The  above  controversy  having  been  thus  amicably  settled,  Paul 
commenced  his  second  journey^  A.  D.  50.  In  this  journey,  he  went 
tkroui^i  Syria,  Cilicia,  Derbe,  and  Lystra;  through  Phrygia,  Gala- 
da,  Mysia,  and  Troas.  Thence  sailing  to  Samothracia,  he  passed 
Neapolis,  Philippi,  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  and  Berea,  to  Athens. 
Thence,  the  following  year,  to  Corinth,  A.  D.  61,  where  he  resided  a 
year  and  a  half.  From  Corinth,  he  departed  to  Cenchrea ;  whence, 
embarking  for  Syria,  he  touched  at  Ephesus  and  landed  at  Cxsarea. 
Thence,  he  wen{  to  Jerusalem  for  the  fourth  time  since  his  conversion, 
and  again  returned  to  Antioch. 

In  this  jouniey,  Paul,  having  differed  in  opinion  from  Barnabas,  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  taking  Mark  as  an  assistant,  separated  from  the  former,  and  was  accompani- 
ed only  by  SUas.  On  his  arrival  at  Lystra,  (Acts  xvi.)  finding  Timothy,  his  former 
convert,  commended  for  his  gif^  and  zeal,  he  chose  him  as  an  associate  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  to  which  office  he  was  now  solemnly  separated. 

The  apostle^s  stay^at  Phrygia  and  Galatia  was  short.  Passing  Mysia,  he  n^zt 
came  to  Troas,  where  he  was  joined  by  Luke,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
At  Troas,  Paul  had  a  vision  in  the  night.  There  stood  beside  him  a  man  of  Mace- 
donia, and  besought  him,  saying,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us.''  Inter- 
preting this  as  a  divine  odl  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Greece,  hs  loosed  from  Troas, 
with  lus  companions,  and  sailed  for  Samothracia,  an  island  in  those  seas ;  passing 
i^h,  however,  he  came  to  Neapolis,  a  sea-port  of  Macedonia,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  Philippi. 

Phitippi  was  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia.  Few  Jews,  it  appears^ 
were  resident  here,  since  we  find  no  mention  made  of  any  synagogue  in  Uie  city. 
Here  Paul  was  instrumental  in  converting  Ljdia  and  her  household,  and  in  ejecting 
an  evil  spirit,  which  had  taken  possession  oi  a  damsel,  who  was  employed  by  certain 
persons  as  a  fortune-teller  for  the  sake  of  gain.  For  this  act,  Paul  and  Silas, 
Ksidd  being  treated  with  other  marks  of  severity,  were  cast  into  prison,  and 
secured  in  the  stocks.  TActs  xvi.  23.) 

The  consolations  of  tne  Gospel  were  not  wanting  to  the  apostles  in  this  season  of 
distress.  They  could  pray,  and  even  sing,  in  their  dungeon,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
hour  of  midnight.  Nor  were  their  prayers  unanswered ;  for  while  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  devotions,  God  caused  an  earthquake  to  occur,  by  which  their  fetters 
fell  from  their  feet,  and  their  prison  doors  were  opened. 

To  add  to  their  joy,  the  hard-hearted  jailer  fell  before  them  convicted,  humbled, 
and  repentant ;  and,  to  complete  their  triumph,  the  apostles  received  an  apology 
from  the  magistrates  in  the  morning,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  request  that  they 
vould  depart  out  of  the  place.  It  may  be  added  that  the  seed  sowti  by  the  apostles 
in  this  city  aflerwards  sprang  up,  and  a  Church  was  gathered,  which  was  highly 
distinguished  for  its  order,  peace,  and  affection. 

Leaving  Philippi,  as  requested,  the  apostle  proceeded  through  Amphipoiis  and 
Apollonia,  to  Thessalonica.  (Arts  xvii.  1.)  This  was  now  the  metropolis  of  all  the 
countries  comprehended  in  the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia.  It  was  the  residence 
both  of  the  proconsul  and  quaislor,  so  that,  being  the  scat  of  government,  it  was  con- 
stantly filled  with  strangers.  The  success  of  the  apostles  among  the  Thessa- 
ionians  may  be  gathered  from  his  first  epistle,  which  he  wrote  not  long  after  to  this 
Church,  in  which  he  reflects,  \*ith  the  hijjhcst  emotions  of  joy,  upon  the  cordiality 
with  which  the  Gospel  had  been  received  by  them. 

Paul  and  Silas,  gi'cat  as  had  been  their  success,  were  at  length  driven  from  Thessa- 
lonica, in  consequence  of  a  persecution,  raised  by  the  envious  and  unbelieving 
Jews  ;  upon  which  they  came  to  Berea. 

To  the  honor  of  the  Bereans,  it  is  recorded,  that  they  received  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  with  the  utmost  readiness  of  mind,  and  daily  searched  the  Scriptures,  whether 
the  things  declared  by  the  apostles  were  so,  or  not.  Intimation  having  reached  Thessa- 
lonica, that  Paul  was  preaching  with  great  success  at  Berea,  his  enemies  there  followed 
him  to  Berea,  from  which  he  now  departed  to  Athens.  (Acts  xvii.  5.) 

Although  the  political  splendor  of  Athens,  whca  Paul  visited  it,  had  passed  its  zenith. 
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it  yn»  BtUI  u  Umooi  Itar  leaning  as  it  had  ever  been.  It  w*s  fnU  of  philoMfifaei^ 
ritetorictacs,  omors,  paintos,  poels,  and  statuaiies ;  it  was  fbll  of  temples,  and  altatn, 
and  Etames,  and  histoncal  monDments.  Bat,  with  all  the  advanla^  arising  from  a 
'  '     '  '    "  "tr  cultivated  Utersnire,  tlie  Athenians  wen,  in  a  spiritnal  view, 

'      "      '   X  they  wen  ignorant  of  the  true  God. 


Early  discorecine  their  ignorance  ax  to  this  cardinal  doctrine,  the  apostle  aimed  tn 
enlMiten  their  minds  on  the  subject.  But  no  sooner  did  he  attempt  to  direct  them  to 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  than  be  was  biotiriit  bef<»e  the   court  of  Areopagtis,  on  a 

^t ^1 : ^ ^-...1.  ..r -_ —Tj-       »r:_    j-j .i_^ i.    _i     _i^:^fci- 


chaige  of  being  a  setter  forth  of  Strange  gods.    His  defence,  thongh  an  admirabis 

specimen  of  reasoning,  (Acts  sTii.}fail^  to  conTince   the  prond  philosophe 
Athens.    Dianfsins,  however,  one  dfthe  Areopagitejndgei,  and  Damaris,  aw 


-,  became  his  converts.  These,  with  a  few  others,  consorted  with  Panl 
dnrii^  his  stay,  and  were  the  beginning  of  a  Church  in  that  city,  which,  at  a  lata 
period,  became  numerous  and  respectable. 

From  Athens,  the  apostle  proceeded  to  Corinth.  This  city  was  situated  tm  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  which  joined  the  Peloponnesus  to  Greece ;  in  consequence  oC  which, 
it  commanded  the  commerce  of  both  Asia  and  Europe.  It  was  nearly  as  famous  tor 
learning  and  the  aits  as  Athens  itself     In  luxury  and  profligacy,  it  even  exceeded. 

The  success  of  the  apostle  at  Corinth  was  so  small,  Ihat  he  was  about  to  takeaspeedy 
departure  from  it ;  but  in  a  vision  he  was  directed  to  prolong  his  stay.  Thus  encon- 
raged,  be  continued  there  a  year  and  six  months,  during  which,  he  gathered  a  nnme- 
rtniB  Cbnrch,  eonched  wilb  a  plenitude  of  spiritual  gifts.  While  here,  he  wrote 
his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the 
first  written  of  all  his  fooneen  Epistles.  By  some,  however,  it  is  thon^t  that  he  bad 
previously  written  his  Epistle  to  the  Galaiiaos,  and  that  be  did  it  at  Antioch,  before 
he  left  that  city  to  take  his  present  journey  into  Greece. 

During  the  period  the  apostle  conlioued  at  Corinth,  it  seems  probable  that  be 
made  an  excursion  &om  tlut  city  into  Achaia.  While  in  this  latter  region,  his  ene- 
mies forming  a  conspiracy,  seized  him,  and  dragged  him  before  GoUio,  the  deptity 
of  Achaia.  The  deputy,  however,  bad  no  dispositon  to  hsien  to  the  charge,  and 
therefore  drove  his  accusers  from  the  jadgment-seat.    (Acts  iviii.  12.^ 

Returning  to  Corinth,  he  continued  there  sometime  longer ;  bnt,  at  length,  sailed 
for  the  port  of  Cenchiea,  whence  the  vessel  proceeded  to  Ephesos.  Qnilting  this  city, 
with  a  promise  to  return  to  them  when  the  Lord  should  permit  him,  he  landed  at 
Cnsarea ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  to  perform  a  vow,  after  Ibe  form  of  a 
Nazarile,  (Intro.  Sec.  11,)  wbich  be  bad  made  at  Cenchrea  j  which,  having  accom- 
plished,  he  once  more  came  to  Antioch. 

34.  During  the  year  51,  while  Paul  was  on  his  second  joumey,  the 
emperor  Claudiua  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  pUcing 
lien,  bet  son  by  a  fonaer  husband,  on  the  throne. 
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Fhe  edacation  of  Nero  had  been  committed  to  Seneca,  the  philosopher ;  and  at  the 
nmencement  of  his  reign,  he  acted  in  some  respects  not  unworthily  of  the  wise 
Lxims  which  he  had  neceived  from  his  preceptor.  Bat  his  natural  depravity  and 
xxity  soon  broke  forth,  and  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  every  species  of 
Mgacy.  During  a  part  of  his  reign,  Christians  suffered  a  most  dreadful  perse- 
tion,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  future  page. 

25.  Having  spent  a  short  season  with  his  friends  at  Antioch,  Paul 
fain  took  leave  of  them,  A.  D.  53,  and  commenced  his  third  jour* 
fy,  (Acts  xviii.  25,)  in  which  he  visited  Galatia,  Phrygia,  and 
phesus,  at  which  last  place,  having  resided  for  three  years,  (till  56,)  he 
'oceeded  thence  hy  Troas  to  Macedonia.  In  the  year  57,  he  journeyed 
irough  Greece  to  Corinth,  and  returned  through  Macedonia,  Philippi, 
roas,  and  Assos.  Thence  sailing  hy  Mitylene,  Chios,  and  Samos,  he 
uched  at  Trogylliura,  Miletus,  Coos,  Khodes,  Patara,  Tyre,  and 
tolemais,  and  landing  at  Cssarea,  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  for  the  fifth 
nae  since  his  conversion,  A.  D.  58. 

Little  is  recorded  of  the  ^postle  during  his  journey  through  Galatia  and  Fhrygia, 
itil  he  came  to  Ephesus.  This  was  at  that  time  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
5ia,  and  an  exceedingly  populous  city.  It  was  fiunous  for  an  immense  temple  dedi- 
lied  to  the  goddess  Duma. 

This  edifice  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long ;  two  hundred  and  twenty 
Qod ;  supported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  stately  pillars,  each  of  which  was 
Kty  feet  nigh,  the  work  of  a  king  who  erected  them  as  a  token  of  his  piety  and  magnifi- 
mct.  The  entire  structure  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  building,  and  was 
Jiked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  twice  destroved  by  fire  pro- 
OQsly  to  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  state ;  the  first  time,  on  the  day  that  Socnir 
I  was  poisoned,  and  the  second  time,  on  the  night  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  was 
in.  in  this  latter  instance,  it  was  set  on  fire  by  one  Erostratus,  who,  being  condenmed 
death  for  the  crime,  confessed  that  he  had  destroyed  this  exquisite  structure,  soldy 
!hat  he  might  be  remembered  in  future  ages." 

The  temple  was,  however,  again  rebuilt  and  most  magnificently  adorned  by  the 
phesians.  When  Paul  visited  the  city,  it  was  in  all  its  glory ;  and  was  the  resort  of 
altitudes,  some  of  whom  came  to  worship  the  goddess,  and  others  to  learn  the  arts  of 
rccrcy  and  mastic,  and  for otherpurposes. 

It  should  be  added  concerning  Ephesus,  that,  at  this  time,  Satan  seems  to  have  erect- 
in  that  city  his  verv*^  throne  of  idolatry,  superstition,  and  magic ;  and  to  have  reigned 
er  the  min<is  of  Ills  deluded  subjects  with  uncontrolled  sway.  Happy  was  it  that  the 
oslle  now  visited  the  place,  to  invade  this  empire  of  darkncsss,  and  to  storm  the  strong 
dds  of  "unckedness  it  contained.  Here,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  the  apostle  con- 
tued  to  labor  with  his  characteristic  zeal  and  fidelity.  Signal  success  attended  his 
?aching  ;  for'*  God  MTOughf  special  miracles  by  his  hands,"  and  " fear  fell  on  them, 
d  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified."  Such  was  the  power  of  divine  truth 
on  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  devices  of  exorcism,  conjuration,  and  magic, 
it  they  brought  their  books,  in  which  were  prescribed  the  various  forms  of  incanta- 
fi.  and  in  the  presence  of  the  people  committed  them  to  the  flames.  The  esti- 
ited  value  of  the  books  consumed,  was  fifly  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  exceeding 
ree  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  Paul's  ministry  in  Ephesus,  he  found  many  powerful 
versaries  in  that  city.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  derived  considerable  wealth  by 
inufacturing  miniature  representations  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  of  the  image 
that  goddess,  which  u'as  said  to  have  fallen  doira  firom  Jupiter.  To  these  the 
ostle  was  particularly  obnoxious ;  and  fearing  lest  his  preaching  would  ruin  their 
de,  they  made  an  assault  upon  his  companions,  whom  they  would  probably 
vc  munlered,  had  not  the  authorities  rescued  them  from  their  hands. 
Having  been  thus  signally  blessed  in  his  labors,  not  only  in  respect  to  collecting  a 
.urch  and  ordaining  its  proper  officers  in  Ephesus,  but  in  communicating  the  Gro^)el 
many  parts  of  Asia  by  means  of  strangers,  who,  while  visiting  the  city,  had  been 
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converted  b^  bis  ministry,  Paul  departed ;  and,  after  spending  three  months  in  Greece, 
he  rapidly  joameyed  towards  Jenisolem  by  the  rdate  already  menticmedi  where  he 
arrived,  A.  D.  58.    CActs  xxi.  15.) 

26.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  apostle  at  Jerusalem,  his  life  was 
greatly  endangered  by  a  party  of  Jews,  who  found  him  in  the  tem- 
ple with  several  Greeks,  purifying  themaeives  according  to  the  Jewish 
law.  He  was,  however,  rescued  at  this  time,  and  from  a  further  plot 
against  him,  by  Lysias,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  garrison ;  who,  at 
length,  for  the  safety  of  the  apostle,  found  it  necessary  to  send  him  to 
Felix,  at  that  time  governor  of  Cassarea. 

The  hatred  of  the  Jews  to  Paul  arose  from  his  having  tanght  the  Gentiles,  in  the  coon* 
tries  in  which  he  had  preached,  tliat  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  practise  circum- 
cision, nor  to  observe  the  Je^vish  customs.  The  apostle  had  indeed  thus  instructed  the 
Gentiles,  althoagh  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  follow  their  own  inclination  on  this  subject, 
and  did  himself,  from  respect  to  their  prejudiceSf  conform  to  the  Mosaic  rites.  The  Jews, 
however,  were  not  contented,  so  long  as  Paul  did  not  teach  the  Gentiles,  that  these  rites 
were  essential  to  sahatiom. 

To  prove  to  the  Jews  his  wiOinpiness  to  rented  their  ptejudices,  he  went  into  the 
temple  with  several  Greeks^  to  puniy  himself  with  them,  according  to  the  law.  The 
presence  of  Greeks  in  the  temfue,  being  Geotile^  was  supposed  bv  the  Jews  to  pollute 
It  j  hence,  they  came  upon  Puil,  who  would  probably  have  fidten  a  victim  to  their 
bhnd  zeal,  had  not  Lysias  interposed,  and  taken  him  into  his  own  custody. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  the  apostle  was  brought  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  with  a 
view  of  having  Ids  conduct  investigated  by  that  great  national  coundl.  (Acts.  xxii.  30.) 
But  a  contention  arising  among  its  memlierB,  who  were  paiUy  Pharisees,  and  partly 
Sadducees,  Ljnnas  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  Fenl,  and  bring  him  into  the  castle. 

The  life  of  Paul,  however,  was  now  in  still  greater  danger,  by  reason  of  a  conspiracy 
formed  by  a  company  of  forty  Jews,  who  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  eat 
or  drink.  tiU  they  nad  killed  nim.  The  pkit,  however,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
LjTsias,  he  sent  Paul  to  Felix  at  Caesarea,  under  an  escort  of  two  hundred  soldiers,  as 
many  spearmen,  and  seventy  horsemen,  with  a  letter  explanatory  of  the  whole  afiair. 

27.  Felix  thus  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  gave  it  a  partial 
hearing,  but  dismissed  it  with  a  promise  of  a  further  investigation  at 
another  time.  (Acts  xxiv.)  Being  succeeded,  however,  in  the  govern- 
ment by  Porcius  Festus,  Paul,  who  had  been  retained  a  prisoner,  was 
at  length  summoned  to  trial  by  the  governor ;  but  waiting  for  a  decision, 
he  took  advantage  of  his  privilege  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  appealed  to 
Cffisar's  judgment-seat.  (Acts  xxvi.) 

DoRkig  Paul's  detention  at  Cssarea,  Felix  and  his  pretended  wite  Ihusilla,  having  a 
curiositv  to  hear  him  on  the  subject  of  his  religion,  called  him  before  them.  The  topics 
upon  which  the  apostle  insisted,  were  adnurably  adapted  to  the  case  of  his  distinguish- 
ed auditors,  living  as  they  did  in  an  adulterous  connection.  So  exact  was  the  portrait 
which  Paul  drew  of  the  governor,  and  so  faithful  was  conscience  to  apply  the  apostle's 
discourse,  that  Felix  trembled.  He  dismissed  the  apostle,  saying  to  him,  **  Go  thy 
way  for  this  time,  when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee."  The  gover* 
nor  did  indeed  again  send  for  him,  and  communed  with  him  often,  but  it  was  under  a 
hope  of  obtaining  from  his  prisoner  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  his  release. 

Not  less  bold  and  interesting  was  the  apostle,  on  a  subs^uent  occasion  of  addressing 
Festus  and  AgripfMu  In  this  latter  instance,  he  gave  a  succinct  account  of  his  larth, 
education,  and  miraculous  conversion.  Kindling,  as  he  proceeded,  into  an  aidor  for 
which  the  apostle  was  peculiar,  Festus,  in  the  midst  of  his  defence,  interrupted  him 
and  pronounced  him,  "  mad.''  Courteously  denying  the  charge,  the  apo^  appealed  to 
Agrippa  for  the  truth  of  what  he  spake.  This  app^  forced  from  the  king  an  admowi- 
ledgment,  that  he  was  almost  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian.  Happy  for  him,  had 
his  persnaaon,  at  this  timey  been  complete. 
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S8.  Ptol,  having  appealed  to  Csaar,  waa  accoidingly  sent  to  Romei 
nnder  th«  cha^e  of  one  Jnlius,  a  centnrion.  (Acts  xxvii.)  Leav- 
ii^  Cesarea,  A.  D.  60,  they  touched  at  Sidon,  sailed  north  of  Cyprus 
and  touched  at  Myra,  thence  by  Cnidus  and  Salmone,  to  Fail  Havens. 
The  ship  iras  driven  by  Clauoa,  and  wrecked  near  Melita,  now  Malta, 
where  lliey  wintered.  (Acts  zzviii.)  Thence,  A.  D.  61,  thev  sailed  to 
Syracuse,  Bhegium,  and  Puteoli,  whence,  proceeding  by  laoa  to  Appii 
Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns,  they  came  to  Rome. 

The  voja^  of  Psnl  to  Bome  wu  eOenicd  by  variooi  tiials  and  dangen.  Hsviiig 
taKlied  at  SidoD  and  Myra,  ailer  leaving  Cnsano,  with  much  difficnltjr  ihey  leachM 
Fiir  Havens,  a  part  in  the  island  of  Cnle,  now  Candin.  Hence  embaiidng  controiy 
ttlheadviceofFBal,  the  vessel  was  ahortly  after  overlalcen  by  a  Ti<deiit  stem,  1^ 
lUch.  fomteen  davs  after,  they  were  wreck«l  oq  the  island  of  Melita ;  bot  the  wbrte 
ro  hundred  and  seventy-six  souls,  by  the  special  cafe  of  Providence, 
ilely  brooght  nfe  to  land. 


On  dns  island  Fanl  and  his  et 
aneh  iDodnes  by  the  inhaUtanls,  t) 
lalmtrscks. 

Sailing  liDin  Mclits,  the  apostle  prceeeded  to  Syracnse,  in  Sicily ;  thence  to  Rhegi' 
nm,  and  next  to  Falcoli,  near  to  the  citv  of  Naples.  Fnnn  Ihe  latter  place  to  Rome, 
bis  jomney  was  abont  one  hnndied  miles  by  toad.  Al  Apfni  Fonun,  and  the 
Three  Taverns,  the  former  of  which  was  distant  Aom  Rome  fifty,  and  the  latter  thirty 
miles,  sevetal  disciples  came  to  meet  him.  The  sighX  of  these  seemed  to  retna^  his 
•ptht,  and,  taking  coirage,  he  at  length  leacbeit  the  imperial  city,  A.  D.  G1,  in  the 
*evenih  year  of  ^  emperor  Nero. 

39.  At  Rome  Paul  was  held  a  prisoner  for  two  years,  but  he  was 
permitted  to  live  in  his  own  hired  house,  attended  by  a  soldier,  who 
guarded  him  by  means  of  a  long  chain  fastened  to  his  right,  and  to  the 
soldier's  left  arm.  Although  we  have  no  authentic  particulars  of  his 
trial  and  release,  it  seems  probable  that  be  was  set  at  liberty,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  above  mentioned  period. 

During  the  two  years  ofhis  Imprisonment,  Ihe  apostle  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephe> 
nans,  lo  the  Cotosrians,  tn  the  f  hilippians,  and  the  short  letter  to  Philemon ;  and  it  is 
thoaght  that,  soon  after  his  release,  he  composed  his  Epijile  to  the  Hebrews.  At  Rome 
he  wax  attended  by  several  disci^es,  among  whom  were  Tychicos,  Onesimos.  Maib, 
Dana*,  Aiutorchns,  Lnke,  and  others. 

30.  The  remaining  history  of  the  apostle  is,  in  a  measure,  utt- 
ceitain.    From  intimationi  in  hJa  epistles  it  tetrm  picibobVe,  ^Wt.  «.^\!« 
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hi>  release,  A.  D.  63,  he  visited  Crete,  Colosee,  and  Ephesiu,  whence  he 
Trent  into  Macedonia,  calling  at  Tro&a.  In  AEacedonia,  he  viailed  dw 
Church  at  Fhilippi,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Nicopolis,  a  ntj  of 
Epinii,  where  he  Bpeni  the  winter.  From  this  place  it  is  conjectured 
he  visited  Miletus  in  Crete,  taking  Corinth  in  his  way.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Rome,  about  A.  D.  65,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

31.  Before  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Rome,  thefirtt  of  the  ttn  pent- 
attwtu  against  the  Christians  had  been  commenced  by  Nero,  A.  D.  64, 
upon  pretence,  that  they  had  set  fiie  to  the  city,  by  which  a  great  part 
of  it  was  laid  in  ashes — a  crime  chargeaUe  upon  the  emperor  htfaudf. 

Nero  caused  the  city  to  be  set  on  Are,  that  it  might  exhibit  the  lepresentaliaci  of  the 
btuning  of  Tray.  Whil^  the  city  was  in  aumea,  he  went  np  into  the  tower  of  Hoce- 
nai,  played  upon  his  harp,  and  declared,  "  ihal  he  wished  the  ruin  of  aU  thing!  befaB 
hLt  death,"  Among  the  noble  buildings  burned  was  the  circns,  or  a [i*M mjwpriM- 
ed  to  horseraces.  It  was  half  a  mile  in  length,  of  an  oval  fonn,  wiUt  rows  of  wata 
risiog  nbi'Te  each  other,  and  capable  of  receiTiag,  with  ease,  upwards  of  at-  *■ — ■• — ' 
thouuiid  spectatots.  The  counagration  lasted  nine  days.  To  avert  tnnn ' 
pnbhc  odium  of  this  crime,  he  chalked  it  opaa  the  Chnstians,  ^um  be  n 
minatelf  put  to  death  by  varioos  means  oTeiqnuite  cruelq'. 

Some  were  covered  with  the  skms  of  wild  beasts,  and  lorn  by  dogs ;  others  weie 
cracifled ;  and  otheis  still,  being  covered  with  wax  and  other  combostibles,  with  a 
sharp  staJce  pnl  under  their  chins  to  make  them  continne  npri^  the  leader,  were  set 
on  fire,  that  they  might  nve  light  in  the  ni^t  to  the  spectalon.  Nero  ofleied  his  gar- 
dens for  the  spectacle,  which  was  accompanied  bj  a  boiseiace,  at  which  the  empecor 
was  present  in  the  attire  of  a  charioteer. 

Haoy  thousands  are  supposed  ibns  to  have  perished  in  Rome.  Nor  was  tha  perse* 
catioti  confined  to  the  dtjr,  but  is  supposed  to  have  spread  throng  the  empiie,  and  lo 
have  extended  into  Spain. 

Among  the  victims  of  rf  ero's  cnidiy  was  Fatil,  and  probably  PMer.  ^le  last  view 
«1iich  we  have  of  this  latter  ^lostle  in  the  Scriptures,  presents  him  at  Anlkich,  about 
A.  D.  30.  After  this,  he  preached  the  Gospel  m  Pontns,  Oalatia,  Cappadoda,  Asia, 
and  Bjrthinia.  It  is  supposed  that  he  came  to  Rome  about  the  fear  63.  nioic^ 
a  little  before  his  martyrdom,  he  wrote  his  two  epistles.  Tradition  records  that  he 
suffered  at  the  same  time  with  Fanl,  imd  was  crucified  with  his  head  duwuwaid,  a 
kind  of  death  which  he  himself  desired,  most  probably  Aom  an  nufeigned  hiunitity, 
that  he  might  not  die  in  the  same  manner  as  hu  Lord  had  done. 


CrucUlxlin  tf  Piur. 
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wiiicih  with  safety  we  may  depend.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  bowerer,  that  they  remain- 
ed  silent  and  inaciive ;  nor  that  they  did  not  meet  with  a  i>hare  of  that  success,  which 
attended  their  colleagues. 

The  apostles  and  evangelists,  as  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures  and  historical  fragments, 
rrere  early  spread  abroad  among  the  distant  nations ;  and  even  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to  multitudes  in  several  parts  of  the  known 
world.  Within  thirty  years  from  the  death  of  Christ,  says  D^.  Paley,  the  institution 
had  spread  itself  through  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  ahnost  all  the  numerous  dis- 
tricts of  the  Lesser  Asia,  through  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gcan  Sea,  the  sea- 
coast  of  Africa,  and  had  extended  itself  to  Rome,  and  into  Italy.  At  Antioch  in  Syria, 
at  Juppa,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Berca,  Iconium,  Derbe,  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
at  Lydda,  Saron,  the  number  of  converts  are  spoken  of  as  numerous.  Converts  are 
also  mentioned  at  Tjtc,  Caesarea,  Troas,  Athens,  Philinpi,  Lystra,  Damascus.  The 
First  Epistle  of  Peter  accosts  the  Christians  dispersed  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappodocia,  Asia,  and  Bythinia.  In  still  more  distant  fields  the  other  apostles  labor- 
ed ;  and  though  we  have  no  certain  accounts  of  their  success,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
chide  that  wherever  they  erected  their  standard,  multitudes  were  gathered  together,  so 
that  almost  the  whole  world  was  at  this  early  period,  in  a  measure,  made  acquainted 
with  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  him  crucilicd. 

32.  In  the  year  68,  Nero  (who  had  succeeded  the  emperor  Claudius, 
A.  D.  51,)  put  an  end  to  his  infamous  life,  upon  which  the  persecution 
ceased.  To  Nero  succeeded  Galba,  who,  after  a  reign  of  seven  months, 
\vas  succeeded  by  Otho,  who  enjoyed  the  imperial  crown  but  three  months, 
being  slain  by  the  profligate  \  itellius.  He,  in  turn,  was  assassinated 
before  he  had  completed  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  giving  place  to 
Vespasian,  a  distinguished  general,  who  was  declared  emperor,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  senate  and  army.  During  his  reig^,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  effected  under  command  of  his  son  Titus, 
as  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  period. 

DISTINGUISHED  CHARACTERS  IN  PERIOD  II. 

1 — 11.  The  apostles  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  John,  Philip,  Bartholo' 
mew,  Matthew,  Thomas,  James  the  Less,  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  Jude, 

12.  Steyhen,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  first  martyr. 

13.  Paul,  the  j^^reat  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

14.  Luke,  a  physician,  the  companion  of  Paul,  and  the  writer  of  the 
third  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

15.  Mark,  an  evangelist,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name. 

16.  Philip,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  distinguished  for 
converting  the  eunuch  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia. 

17.  Bar?iahas,  an  evangelist,  the  companion  and  fellow  laborer  of  Paul. 
IS.    Timothy,  also  an  evangelist,  a  disciple  of  Paul,    to  whom  this 

apo:?t!e  addressed  iwo  of  his  epistles. 

1.  r*tn,  who  was  chief  of  the  apostles,  was  the  son  of  John,  of  the  city  of  Bethsai- 
f\^.  in  Galilee.  He  ^n^as  one  of  the  three  apostles  who  were  present  at  the  transfigura- 
t-  'I,  and  it  was  to  him,  particularly,  that  the  Savior  commended  the  care  of  his  sheep. 
W-hvTi  Jesus  was  betrayed,  Peter  displayed  great  courape ;  but,  when  he  saw  that  his 
MiMlt  was  detained  as  a  malefactor,  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  denied  him.  But 
nffr  the  a-socnsion  of  Christ,  Peter  evinced  great  boldness  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel. 
Bv  hi-:-  prrachins:  about  three  thousand  souls  were  converted  on  a  single  occasion,  and 
n  '-/tie  after  five  thousand.  (Sec.  4  and  5.)  When  imprisoned  by  Herod  Agrippu, 
'.v-:.  ly,)  he  was  set  at  Uberty  by  an  angel,  and  sent  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  out  of 
Jtidea.  Under  the  persecution  of  Nero,  Peter,  who  is  supposed  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  &c.,  came  to  Rome,  A.  D.  63,  where,  some  time  after,  he  was 
pot  U>  death,  by  being  crucified  with  his  head  downward.  (Sec.  31.) 
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2.  Andrtrcy  a  fisherman  of  Galilee,  was  the  brother  of  Peter.  After  oar  blessed  Loid 
had  ascended,  and  ^e  Holy  Ghost  had  descended  upon  the  apostles,  he  departed,  it  is 
said,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Scjrthians ;  and  on  nis  journey  to  their  country,  preach- 
ed in  Cappodocia,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  and  along  the  Euxine  Sea,  winning  many  souls 
notwithstanding  the  savageness  of  the  people.  At  Sinope,  where  he  met  Peter,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  being  Jews  fur  the  greater  part,  did  what  they  could  to  oppose  the 
apostle's  doctrine.  AAeru'u^,  he  travelled  through  many  provinces,  tin  he  came  to 
Byzantium,  (now  Constantinople,)  where  he  founded  a  Church,  and  ordained  Stachp 
(whom  Paul  calls  his  beloved  Stachys)  bishop  of  that  city.  He  then  took  his  joumey 
through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Achaia,  and,  as  some  affirm,  Ephesus ;  and, 
having  planted  the  Gospel  in  many  places,  came  to  Patrae,  a  city  of  Achaia,  where 
he  sealra  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  He  was  fastened  upon  the  cross  with  ropes, 
that  he  might  be  longer  dying,  the  cross  being  two  beams  like  the  letter  X.  From 
this  cross,  i3ler  he  was  fastened  to  it,  he  preached  to  the  people,  it  is  said,  for  the  space 
of  two  days ;  and  by  his  admirable  patience  converted  many  to  the  faith. 

3.  James,  called  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John.  He  was 
by  birth  a  Galilean,  and  by  occupation  a  fisherman.  With  Peter  and  John,  he  was  a 
spectator  of  our  Savior's  transfiguration  upon  the  mount,  and  was  with  him  in  the 
garden,  at  the  time  of  his  agony.  This  apa$tle  preached  to  his  countrymen  the  Jews. 
Herod  Agrippa,  grandson  to  Herod  the  Great,  caused  a  great  number  of  Christiaiis  to 
be  imprisoned,  and  amongst  the  rest  this  apostle.  A  ^ort  time  after,  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  hun,  and  he  was  slam  with  the  sword.  As  for  the  tjrrant, 
divine  justice  overtook  him ;  he  was  eaten  of  worms  until  he  died.  (See  Acts  xii.  23.) 

4.  John  was  the  brother  of  James,  and  pursued  the  same  profession.  From  his 
respect  and  attention  to  Jesus,  he  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite  disciple.  He 
preached  the  Gos'pel  in  Asia,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Parthia.  At  lengtti,  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Ephesus.  During  the  persecution  of  Domitian,  fPeriod  Ul.  Sec.  3,^  he 
was  dragged  to  Kome,  and  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  uom  iduch  he  received 
no  injury.  He  was  afterwards  banished  to  Patmos,  at  which  plaoe  he  wrote  his 
Apocalypse.  In  the  reign  of  Nerva,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  wrote  his 
Gospel,  A.  D.  97  or  98,  the  design  of  which  was  to  refute  the  errors  of  Cerinthos  and 
Ebion,  who  maintained  that  our  Savior  was  a  mere  man.  He  wrote,  besides,  three 
epistles.  He  died  at  Ephesus,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  A.  D.  100,  having  attained 
to  the  great  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

5.  Philip  was  bom  at  Bethsaida.  Our  Savior,  when  in  Galilee,  called  Philip  to 
follow  him.  Happy  in  having  found  the  Messiah,  Philip  sought  for  Nathaniel,  to 
whom  he  imparted  the  glad  tidings.  And,  reader !  if  you  know  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  you  should  also  try  to  lead  your  friends  to  a  knowledge  of  the  same.  When 
this  apostle  came  to  have  his  portion  set  apart,  where  he  should  preach  the  Gospel, 
part  of  the  Upper  Asia,  it  is  said,  fell  to  his  lot,  and  some  affirm  that  he  preached  in 
Scythia.  Having  for  many  years  carried  on  this  great  work,  he  came  to  HierapoUs, 
a  city  in  Phrygia,  where  the  people  worshipped  a  serpent  by  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  There,  it  is  rclated,  he  preached  the  Gospel,  and  many  of  the  idolaters 
became  ashamed  of  the  god  they  had  worshipped,  and  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Satan,  perceiving  his  kingdom  falling,  raised  a  persecution,  and  the  apostle  was 
carried  to  prison,  scourged,  and  there  hanged  by  the  neck  to  a  pillar^ 

6.  Bartholomew. — The  ancients  suppose  that  Bartholomew  was  the  same  person  as 
Nathaniel,  that  '*  Israelite  indeed."  He  preached  the  Grospel  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
accompanying  Philip  for  the  most  part ;  and  went,  it  Ls  said,  to  hither  India,  by  which 
some  understand  Arabia  Felix.  When  Ponteanus,  a  philosopher,  but  a  Christian, 
went  there  many  years  after,  he  found  Matthew's  Gospel  written  in  Hebrew,  whidi  was 
reported  to  be  the  Gospel  Bartholomew  left  behind  him,  when  he  planted  the  Gospel 
there.  It  has  been  said,  that  at  Hierapolis,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  he  would  probably  luiye 
suffered  uHth  Philip,  had  not  an  earthquake  overawed  his  executioners,  for  he  was  at 
the  same  time  bound  to  a  cross ;  but  when  they  saw  that  divine  vengeance  was  ready 
to  overtake  them,  they  set  him  at  liberty.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  Ljrcaooia,  and 
thence  departed  to  Albanopolis,  in  Armenia  the  Great,  a  place  much  given  to  idda- 
trous  worship.  The  governor  of  the  city  caused  him  to  be  apprehended.  His  sentence 
wa.s  cnicifixion ;  and  when  the  day  of  execution  came,  he  went  cheerfully  to  deith, 
exhorting  liis  disciples  to  keep  steadfast  in  the  faith  and  doctrine  that  they  had  recciTed 
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rhich  iras  able  to  make  them  wise  mito  salvation.    Several  affirm  that  he  was  cruci- 
iie<i  with  his  head  downu-ards. 

7.  Matthew,  called  Levi,  u-as  bom  at  Nazareth.  He  was  a  publican,  or  tax-gatherer. 
He  preached  in  Judea  for  .^several  years,  and  at  his  departure  uTOte  his  Gospel.  Some 
think  that  he  went  into  Parthia,  and  having  planted  Christianity  there,  then  travelled 
into  Asiatic  Ethiofna,  where,  by  his  preaching  and  working  miracles,  he  converted 
many  to  the  Christian  faith.  Having  continued  some  time  uith  them,  it  is  said  that  he 
went  into  a.country  of  cannibals,  constituting  Plato,  one  of  his  followers,  bishop  of 
Myremena.  We  find,  in  an  ancient  author,  that  he  suiiered  martjrrdom  at  Naddabar, 
a  city  of  Ethiopia. 

8.  Thomas. — This  apostle  had  two  names,  Thomas  and  Didymns.  The  province 
assigned  him«  Oh;;cn  mforms  us,  was  Parthia ;  and  Sophrunius  says,  that  he  preached 
the  Gospel  to  tlie  Persians,  Medes,  Carmanians,  Hyrcanians,  Bactrians,  and  ouer  peo- 
ple. It  is  recorded  b}'  an  ancient  writer,  (but  it  does  not  seem  at  all  probable,)  that  in 
Persia  he  met  the  three  wise  men  who  came  to  present  their  oflferings  to  our  Savior 
at  his  biith ;  and  that  after  he  had  baptized  them,  he  took  them  uith  him  as  his  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  Gospel.  He  probably  then  went  to  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  and  at  last  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  preached  Uie  Gospel  so  far  as  Pabrobane,  (either  Ceylon  or  Sumatra.) 
The  tradition  of  the  natives  is,  that  Thomas  came  first  to  3ocotra,  an  island  in  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  thence  departed  to  Cranganor,  and,  having  planted  the  Gospel  ther*, 
went  to  the  kingdom  of  Corofflandere,  preaching  in  many  towns  and  villages,  and  aX 
last  came  to  Meliapour,  the  chief  city.  There,  after  having  converted  many  to  the 
faith,  he  was  about  to  found  a  Church  for  wor^p ;  but  being  forbidden  by  Sagamo.  a 
phnoe  of  that  country,  it  ceased  for  some  time ;  afterwards,  the  apostle  having  converted 
the  prince  and  a  great  part  of  his  nobility,  it  i^iis  built.  This  so  enraged  the  Brahmans, 
that  they  sought  to  destroy  the  apostle ;  and  one  day,  when  he  was  preaching  in  a 
solitary  place,  one  of  them  stabbed  him  with  a  spear. 

9.  Janus  the  Las  was  the  l>roCher  of  Simon  and  Jude,  and  on  account  of  the  great  virtues 
of  his  character,  received  the  surname  of  Just.  He  was  first  appointed  the  bishop  of 
Jemsalem,  and,  for  his  firmness,  he  was  called  by  Paul  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  a  blow  of  a  fuller's  club,  under  Annanias  the  high  priest, 
A.  D.  62.  His  epistle  to  the  dispersed  Hebrew  converts  are  preserved  among  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

10.  Sinitmy  acronlins:  to  some,  preached  the  Gospel  in  Eg}'pt,  Lydia,  and  Mauritania, 
and  at  la.sl  suflTered  martyrdom  in  Persia. 

1 1 .  JudK,  who  was  the  author  of  an  epistle,  is  sometimes  called  Thaddens,  Lcbbeus, 
(t:  the  Zealous.  He  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  Lydia,  McsojxHamia, 
Svria,  Idumea.  and  Arabia,  and  suffered  marljTdom  at  Beryius,  about  A.  D.  80. 

'12.  Sftphn'.  See  Sec.  10. 

13.  Pfiui.  Sec  Sec.  12,  and  onwards. 

1 1.  Z^tke  was  a  physician  of  Antioch,  and  was  converted  by  Paul,  of  whom  he  after- 
wanls  became  the  faithful  associate.  Besides  his  Gospel,  which  he  composed  in  very 
pure  language,  he  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  lived,  according  to  Jerome,  to 
his  83d  year. 

15.  Mark  was  the  di.sciple  of  Peter,  by  whose  directions  he  is  supposed  to  have 
written  his  Gos-pel,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Christians,  A.  D.  72.  Some  imaenne 
that  he  Is  the  person  to  whose  mothers  house  Peter,  when  released  from  prison  by  an 
anscl,  went.     The  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  is  attributed  to  him. 

16.  Philip. — Of  this  evangelist,  little  more  is  recorded,  than  what  has  been  related 
above. 

17.  Banuihns  vrus  a  Levite,  bom  at  Cyprus.  On  his  conversion,  he  sold  his  estate, 
and  delivered  his  money  to  the  aj)Ostles,  and  was  afterwanls  sent  to  Antioch  to  confirm 
the  disciples.  He  preached  the  Got^pcl  in  company  with  Paul,  and  aiten^iinls  parsed 
wiih  Mark  into  CjTpnis,  where  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews. 

I^.  Timothy,  who  was  the  disi-iple  of  Paul,  was  a  native  of  Lj-stra,  in  Laconia,  and 
ihf,  '^m  of  a  paj^n  by  a  Jewish  woman.  He  af\erwartls  labored  with  Paul  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  maile  by  him  first  bishop  of  Ephesus.^  It 
Ls  supposed  that  he  was  stoned  to  death,  A.  D.  97,  for  opposing  the  celebration  of  an 
impious  festival  in  honor  of  Diana. 


Tonuna  vT  Iha  Frin 
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TBB  FBBIOD  OP  PERSECUTION   EXTENDS  FROH  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JBSUU- 
I^H,  I.  D.  70,  TO  THE  BEIGN  OF  CONSTANTINE,  A.  D.  306. 

1.  The  accession  of  Vespasian  to  the  imperial  dimity.  A.  D.  70,  was 
an  erent  singularly  auspicious  to  the  Roman  empire,  as  it  was  connected 
with  the  restoration  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  its  distracted  millions; 
and  equally  joyful  lo  the  Church,  as,  during  his. reign,  she  enjoyed  a 
respite  from  uie  calamities  of  persecution. 

2.  The  event  which  most  si^alized  the  reign  of  Vespaflian,  was  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  his  son  Titus,  A.  D.  70, 
according  lo  the  predictions  of  Christ,  (Matt,  xxiii.) ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Jewish  Church  and  state  were  dissolved.  Before  tBis  event, 
it  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  the  followers  of  Christ  had  left  the  city, 
having  been  previously  warned  of  its  approach  ;  nor  is  it  recorded,  that 
a  single  Christian  suffered  during  this  revolution. 

Af  the  destrudion  of  Jeni<n.1em  contributed  in  various  ways  to  the  niccesa  if  the 
GoFpel,  we  shall  her?  ^ve  a  brier  arxaaat  of  the  causes  vhich  preceded,  and  <^  the 
circumstances  which  attended,  this  revolution,  the  most  awful  in  nil  the  iriigioiu 
iliitromsalioDS  of  God, 

From  the  time  of  Herol  Agrippa,  wSose  death  has  already  been  noticed,  (Period  11. 
See.  19,)  Jiiilea  had  been  the  Iheaire  of  raany  cruelties,  ispines,  and  oppRSsiooa,  aiis> 
ins;  from  cmtpntiont  between  ihe  Jenish  priests,  the  robberies  of  aumetons  boi^  of 
banditti,  which  infested  the  couairy ;  but,  more  than  all,  from  the  lapacicui  and  Bafi 
tiwis  rondn.i  of  the  Roman  so(Tmors. 

The  UM 01  these  governors,  was GessiuiFlianu^  whom  Jtse^naBefreMntaaakUl^ 
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ster  in  trickedness  and  croelty,  and  whom  the  Jews  regarded  rather  as  a  bloody  execu- 
liooer,  sent  to  tortore,  than,  as  a  magistrate,  to  govern  them. 

Dunng  the  government  of  Felix,  his  predecessor,  a  dispute  arising  between  the  Jews 
and  S>Tians,  about  the  city  of  Caesarea,  their  respective  claims  were  referred  to  the 
Emperor  Nero,  at  Rome.  The  dedsion  being  in  lavor  of  the  Syrians,  the  Jews  imme- 
diately took  anus  to  avenge  their  cause.  Flonis,  regarding  the  groviing  inisurrcction 
with  inhuman  pleasure,  took  only  inefficient  measures  to  quell  it. 

In  this  state  of  thiu^  Nero  gave  orders  to  Vespasian  to  march  into  Judea  with  a 
powerful  army.  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  son  Titus,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thou- 
sand well  disciplined  troops,  he  passed  into  Galilee,  the  conquest  of  which  country  was 
not  laag  after  achieved. 

Iftliile  Vespasian  was  thus  spreading  the  victories  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  was 
piejpahng  more  efiectually  to  curb  the  still  unbroken  spirit  of  tlie  Jews,  intelligence 
amved  successively  of  the  deaths  of  Nero,  Gaiba,  Otho,  and  Vitcliius,  and  of  his  own 
election  to  the  throne.  Departing,  therefore,  for  Rome,  he  left  the  best  of  his  troops 
with  his  SOD,  ordering  him  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  and  utterly  to  destroy  it. 

Titus  lost  no  time  in  cairving  into  effect  his  father's  injunctions  ;  and  acconlingly, 
putting  his  army  in  motion,  he  advanced  upon  the  cit}'.  Jerusalem  \(*as  strongly  fortifi- 
?d,  both  by  nature  and  art.  Three  walls  surrounded  it,  which  were  considered  impreg- 
nable ;  b^des  which,  it  had  numerous  towers  surmounting  these  vmUs^  loAy,  firm, 
and  strong.    The  circumference  of  the  city  was  nearly  four  EngUsh  miles. 

Desirous  of  saving  the  city,  Titus  repeatedlv  sent  offers  of  peace  to  the  inhabitants ; 
but  they  were  indignantly  rejected.  At  length,  finding  all  efiorts  at  treaty  ineffectual, 
he  entered  upon  the  siege,  determined  not  to  leave  it,  till  he  had  razed  the  city  to  its 
ioundation. 

The  internal  state  of  the  city  soon  became  horrible.  The  inhabitants  being  divided 
in  their  counsels,  fought  with  one  another,  and  the  streets  were  often  deluged  with 
blood,  shed  by  the  hands  of  kindred.  In  the  mean  time,  famine  spread  its  horrors 
abroad,  and  pestilence  its  ravages.  Thousands  died  daily,  and  were  carried  out  of  the 
gates,  to  be  buried  at  the  pubhc  expense  ;  until,  being  imable  to  hurry  to  the  grave  the 
vretched  victims,  so  fast  as  they  fell,  they  filled  whole  houses  with  them,  and  shut 
them  up. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  famine,  the  house  of  a  certain  lady,  by  the  name  of 
>Lnam,  was  repeatedly  plundered  of  such  provisions  as  she  had  been  able  to  procure. 
So  extreme  did  her  suifcring  become,  tliat  she  entreated,  and  s<.)inetimes  attempted  to 
pro\'oke  such  as  plundered  her,  to  put  an  end  to  her  miserable  existence.  At  length, 
frantic  with  fury  and  despair,  she  snatched  her  infant  from  her  lx)som,  cut  its  throat, 
and  boiled  it ;  and  having  satiated  her  present  hunger,  concealed  the  rest.  The  smell 
of  it  soon  drew  the  voracious  human  tigers  to  her  house  ;  thoy  threatened  her  with  the 
most  excruciating  tortures,  if  she  did  not  discover  her  pn)visions  to  them.  Thus  beinc: 
compeUed,  she  set  before  them  the  relics  of  her  manjjled  babe.  At  the  sight  of  this 
horrid  spectacle,  inhuman  as  they  were,  they  stood  aghast,  petrified  with  Iiorror,  and. 
at  length,  rushed  precipitately  from  the  hou.se. 

When  the  report  of  this  spread  through  the  city,  the  hr)m:)r  and  consternation  were 
as  universal  as  they  were  inexpressible.  The  people  now,  (or  the  first  time,  began 
to  think  themselves  forsaken  of  Go'l.  In  the  mind  of  Tiius,  the  recital  awakened  thr» 
ileepesi  horror  and  indignation.  "  Soon,"  said  he,  "  shall  the  sun  never  more  da  it  hi> 
beams  on  a  city,  where  mothers  feed  cm  the  llesh  of  their  childien  ;  and  where  fathers. 
no  less  guilty  than  themselves,  ch(X).^e  to  drive  ihcm  to  such  exiremities,  rather  than 
lay  domi  their  arms." 

Under  this  determination,  the  Roinan  general  now  p;is!icd  the  siej^e  with  still  greater 
vigor,  aiming  particularly,  in  the  lirst  place,  to  obtain  |H)ssession  of  the  temple.  The 
preserv-atifm  of  this  noble  edifice  was  stnjntjly  desin^l  by  him  ;  but  one  of  the  Roman 
5oldiers,  l>eing  exa.spenitpd  by  the  Jews,  or,  as  Jo.s*'phus  tliinks,  pvn^lifd  on  by  the  hand 
of  Proridtnf.t^  seized  a  blazing  lirebrand.  and  ji^'ttingon  his  lomrade's  shouMers,  threw 
it  through  a  window  into  one  of  the  apnrlments  that  surrounded  tlie  sanctuary,  and 
instantly  set  the  whole  north  side  in  a  tlame  up  to  the  third  story. 

Titus',  who  was  asleep  in  his  pavilion,  awaked  by  the  noise,  immediately  gave 
orders  to  extinguish  the  fire.  But  the  exasperated  soldier}-,  obsimately  bent  on  destroy- 
ing the  citv,  and  all  it  contained,  either  did  not  hear  or  did  not  regard  him.  The  flames 
6  4* 
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ccntinned  to  RpKad,  ODtU  this  omtecmled  edifice,  the  gloiy  of  the  i^Uionj^e  mdmii^^ 
oTthepriest  tuid  prophel  of  God,  became  one  mingled  heap  of  ruins.  To  ihiiELhoiTid 
DUismcre  succeeded,  in  which  thousands  perished,  some  by  Ihe  dunes,  othera  by  &I1- 
ing  fhm  the  battlements ;  tmd  a  greeier  number  still,  by  the  enemy's  sword,  which 
spared  neiUter  age,  nor  sex,  nac  rank.  Neil  to  Ihe  temple,  were  coosujned  the  inA- 
niry  houses  of  the  palace,  though  they  were  full  of  the  richest  fumitoie,  vestment^ 
plate,  and  other  valuable  articles.  Al  length,  the  city  was  aband<nied  to  the  fury  at 
the  soldiets,  who  spread  rapine,  andmnrder,  and  fire  through  every  street.  Thenttmber 
who  perished  during  the  siege,  has  been  estimated  as  little  shon^  a  aullimand  a  hak 

The  conquest  of  Ihe  city  being  achieved,  Titus  proceeded  lo  demotish  its  noble  strnc- 
tarea,il8  fortificatiotis,its  palaces,  its  towers,  and  walls.  So  literally  and  ftUly  were  llu) 
predictions  of  the  Savior  accomphshed,  respecting  its  destmclion,  that  scaicely  an* 
thing  remained,  which  could  serve  as  an  index  that  the  ground  had  ever  been  inhaUted. 

Tlius,  al\er  a  siege  of  six  months,  was  srepl  from  the  earth  a  dly  which  God  had 
honored  more  than  any  other;  a  temple,  in  which  his  glory  bed  beet)  seen,uul  his  [laises 
sung,  by  priest  and  prophet,  for  a  Euccesslon  of  ages ;  an  altar  was  gone,  which  had 
smoked  with  the  blood  of  many  a  victin) ;  a  dispeosalion  was  ended,  which  had  exist- 
d  &>r  ages  ;  a  nation,  as  a  nation,  was  blotted  Irom  being,  which  had  outlived  aoaia 
of  Ihe  proudest  monuments  of  antiquity. 

Stich  were  the  consequences  to  the  Jewish  naticm  of  rejecting  and  crucifying  the 
Son  o(  God.  From  the  day  in.which  the  Boman  general  led  his  triumphant  lepou 
from  the  spot,  the  Jews  have  been  "  without  a  king,  without  a  prince,  and  without  a 
sacrifice ;  without  an  altar,  without  on  epbod,  and  without  divine  maniiesiatioiu.'' 
Dispened  through  the  world,— des^nsed  and  holed  by  all, — perwcued  atkd  yet  uphek^ 
— lost,  as  it  were,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  yet  distinct, — they  live,— thej 
live  as  the  monuments  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, — and  convey  to  the  worid  the  strieum 
lesaoD,  that  no  nation  can  reject  the  Son  of  Gi>i  with  impunity. 

F<dl(nring  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Vespasian  caused  cmns  or  medals  to  ba 

made  at  Rome,  commemorative  of  this  great  event.     Some  of  these  are  stiU  in  exi*> 

tence.    The  tidtowing  represents  the  two  faces  of  the  coin,  in  which  Vespauan,  the 

'    empnur,  is  seen  standing  with  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  while  a  Jewish  c^itBin  ii  nttiDg^ 

weeping  beneath  a  pahn  me. 


3.  On  the  death  of  Vespnaiaji,  his  son  Titus  was  declared  emperot, 
during  whose  short  reign  of  two  years  and  nearly  eleven  months,  the 
Churches  enjoved  a  slate  of  outward  peace,  and  the  Gospel  was  etery 
where  crownea  with  success. 

The  death  of  Htus  was  nn  occasioo  of  inexpressible  grief  to  his  subjects,  and  cause 
of  deep  regret  to  the  friends  of  true  piety;  for  although  be  did  not  espouie  Christianity, 
he  neither  persecuted  it  himself,  nor  sucTercd  others  to  persecute  it.  It  was  an  excla- 
mation of  this  prince,  worthy  even  of  a  Christian,  uptai  recollecting,  one  evening, 
that  he  had  done  no  beneficent  act  during  the  day,  "  My  friends !  I  have  kat  a  day." 

4,  To  Titus  succeeded  Domitian,  A.  D.  81,  having  opened  his  way  to 
the  throne,  as  was  suspected,  by  poisoning  bis  brother.    Id  hia  tempor 
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and  disposition,  he  inherited  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  monster  Nero. 
Vet  he  spared  the  Christians  in  a  considerable  degree,  until  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  95,  when  he  commenced  the  second  general  perse* 
lUwn;  in  which  severiil  were  put  to  death,  and  others  were  banished, 
M)Ch  in  Rome  and  the  provinces. 

Among  those  pot  to  death  b^  Bomitian,  was  Flavins  Clemens,  his  consin :  and 
imoQg  tbe  banished  were  the  wife  and  niece  of  the  latter,  both  named  Flavia  Domap 
iOa.  The  crime  alleged  against  the  Christians  at  this  period,  and  which  drew  down 
tpoD  them  the  cmel  hand  df  persecution,  was  that  ol*  atheism  ;  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
tood,  that  they  refused  to  offer  incense  on  the  altars  of  the  heathen  deities. 

Daring  this  persecution,  the  apostle  John  was  banished  by  order  of  the  emperor  to 
^umos,  a  solitary  island  in  the  Archipelago.  Before  his  banishment,  Tertulhan  tells 
IS,  that  he  was  cast  into  a  caldron  of  boihng  oil,  from  which  he  came  oat  uninjured, 
fhe  miracle,  however,  softened  not  the  obdurate  heart  of  Domitian,  who  probably  ascrib- 
*d  the  safety  of  the  apostle  to  magic.  In  Patmos,  John  wrote  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
lAer  0oiiiitian*s  death,  he  returned,  and  presided  over  the  Asiatic  Churches. 

Several  imerestiag  stories  are  related  of  this  beloved  disciple,  which  have,  however, 
)een  doubted  by  some  ecclesiastical  historians.  After  his  return  from  banishment,  it 
ras  his  practice  to  visit  the  neighboring  Churches,  partly  to  ordain  pastors,  and  partly 
0  regulate  the  congregatioos.  At  one  place  in  his  tour,  observing  a  youth  of  a  remaikar 
i^  interesting  countenance,  he  warmly  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  a  particular 
astor.  The  youth  was  baptized,  and,  for  a  time,  comported  himself  hke  a  Christian. 
Kx  length,  however,  being  corrupted  by  company,  he  became  idle  and  intemperate,  and 
led  to  a  band  of  robbers,  of  which  he  became  the  captain. 

Some  time  after,  John  took  occasion  to  inquire  concerning  the  young  man,  and 
inding,  to  his  inexpressible  grief,  that  he  lived  with  his  associates  upon  a  "^^^^njjilni 
)e  re|MLired  to  the  place,  ajid  exposed  himself  to  be  taken  by  the  robbers. 

When  seized,  the  apostle  said,  *'  Bring  me  to  your  captain."  The  young  robber, 
Kholding  him  coming,  and,  being  struck  with  shame,  immediately  fled.  Upon  this, 
he  hdy  man  pursued  him,  crying,  "  My  son,  why  fliest  thou  from  thy  father,  unarm- 
sd  and  old  ?  Fear  not ;  as  yet  there  remaineth  hope  of  salvation.  Believe  me.  Christ 
laih  sent  mc."  Hearing  this,  the  young  man  stood  still,  trembled,  and  wept  bitterly. 
At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  John,  he  returned  to  the  society  of  his  Christian  friends, 
;or  would  the  apostle  leave  him,  till  he  judged  him  fully  restored  by  divine  f^Tice. 

Ii  may  be  added,  concerning  this  ajxwJtlc,  that,  after  his  reluni  from  Patmos,  his  life 
ras  priJlanped  for  three  or  four  years,  having  outlived  all  the  other  disciples,  and  been 
jre>en'ed  to  the  age  of  almost,  an  hundred  years. 

•5.  The  second  general  persecution  ended  with  the  death  of  Domitian, 
V lie  was  assassinated,  A.  D.  96, ^at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  whom  the 
\Tant  was  designing  to  destroy.  The  senate  elected  an  old  man  by  the 
lame  of  Nerva  as  his  successor,  who,  being  of  a  c^entlc  and  humane  tli>po- 
ilio.i.  put  an  end,  for  the  present,  to  the  cahunitie.s  of  the  Church. 

Nen-a  panloned  such  as  had  been  imprisoned  for  lrea.»<Tn  ;  recalled  the  Christian 
xiles,  and  others  who  had  been  banished  ;  rcstofcd  to  them  their  sequestered  estates, 
nd  inranted  a  full  toleration  to  the  Church.  According;  to  Dio  Cassius,  he  forbade  the 
ersecution  of  any  person,  either  for  Judaism  or  for  impitty  ;  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
col  Christianity ;  for  so  the  heathen  retrarded  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  being 
wtile  to  their  worship,  and  be<:ausc  the  Christians,  havin;^  neither  altars  nor  sacn- 
ce>.  were  genemlly  considered  by  them  to  be  also  without  religion. 

6.  After  a  short  and  brilliant  reign  of  sixteen  months,  Nerva  di^'^ 
L  D.  9S ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Trajan,  during  whose  reign  tiiu 
oundarics  of  the  Roman  empire  were  greatly  enlarged,  while  literature 
nd  the  arts  were  magnificently  patronized.  In  respect  to  Christianity, 
owever,  Trajan  greatly  sullied  the  glory  of  his  reign,  for  soon  after 
15  accession,  the  third  general  persecution  was  begim,  and  continued 
ineteen  years,  till  he  was  succeeded  by  Adrian. 
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On  ascending  the  throne,  Trajan  conferred  the  government  of  the  province  of  Bythi- 
nia  upon  the  celebrated  Pliny.  In  this  province,  the  edicts  which  had  been  issued  by 
former  emperors  seem  still  to  have  been  in  force,  and  accordingly  Christians  were  often 
brought  before  the  proconsul.  Hesitating  to  carry  these  edicts  into  execution^  on 
account  of  their  great  severitv,  Pliny  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Trajan  on  the 
subject.    The  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  106,  or  107. 

"  C.  Pltnv,  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  wishes  health. 

"  Sire  !  It  is  customary  with  me  to  consult  you  upon  every  doubtful  occasion  ;  for 
where  my  own  judgment  hesitates,  who  is  more  competent  to  direct  me  than  yourself, 
or  to  instruct  me  where  uninformed  ?  I  never  had  occasion  to  be  present  at  any  exami- 
nation of  die  Christians  before  I  came  into  this  province  ;  I  am  therefore  ignorant  to 
what  extent  it  is  usual  to  inflict  punishment,  or  urge  prosecution. 

**  I  have  also  hesitated  whether  there  should  not  be  some  distinction  mode  between 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  tender  and  the  robust ;  whether  pardon  should  not  be  offer- 
ed to  penitence,  or  whether  the  guilt  of  an  avowed  profession  of  Christiani^  can  be 
expiated  by  the  most  unequivocal  retraction — whether  the  profession  itseu  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  crime,  however  innocent  in  other  respects  the  professor  may  be ;  or 
wheliier  the  crimes  attached  to  name,  must  be  proved  before  they  are  made  liable  to 
punishment. 

^^  In  the  mean  time,  the  method  I  have  hitherto  observed  with  the  ChristiBas,  who 
have  been  accused  as  such,  has  been  as  follows.  I  interrogated  them — Are  yoa  Chris- 
tians ?  If  they  avowed  it,  I  put  the  same  question  a  second,  and  a  third  time,  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  punishment  decreed  by  the  law :  if  they  still  persisted,  /  ordend 
then  to  be  immediately  ex^.aited  ;  for  of  this  I  had  no  doubty  whatever  teas  the  nature  of 
thdr  religion,  that  mch  perversenets  and  inJUxible  obstinacy  certainly  deserved  pmnskment. 
Some  that  were  infected  with  this  madness,  on  account  of  their  privileges  as  Boman 
citizens,  I  reserved  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  be  referred  to  your  tribunal. 

**  In  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  accusations  multiplymg,  a  diversity  of  cases  oocur^ 
red.  A  schedule  of  names  was  sent  me  by  an  unknown  accuser,  but  when  I  cited  the 
persons  before  me,  many  denied  the  fact  that  they  were  or  ever  had  been  ChriMians ; 
and  they  repeated  after  me  an  invocation  of  the  gods,  and  of  your  image,  which  for 
this  purpose  I  had  ordered  to  be  brought  with  the  statues  of  the  other  deities.  They 
performed  sacred  rites  with  wine  and  frankincense,  and  execrated  Christ,  none  of  which 
things,  I  am  assured,  a  real  Christian  can  ever  be  compelled  to  do.  These,  therefore, 
I  thought  proper  to  discharge. 

"  Others,  named  by  an  informer,  at  first  acknowlcd^rcd  themselves, Christians,  and 
then  denied  it,  declaring  that  though  they  had  been  Christians,  they  had  renounced 
their  prt»i>ssion,  some  three  years  ago,  others  still  longer,  and  some  even  twenty  years 
ago.  Ail  these  worshipped  your  image  and  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  at  the  same 
time  execrated  Christ. 

*'  And  this  was  the  account  which  they  gave  me  of  the  nature  of  the  religion  they 
once  had  professed*  whether  it  deserves  the  name  of  crime  or  error ;  namely,  that 
they  were  accustomed  on  a  stated  day  to  assemble  before  sunrise,  and  to  join  togeth- 
er in  singing  hymns  to  Christ,  as  to  a  deit^ ;  binding  themselves  as  with  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  commit  any  kind  of  wickedness ;  to  be  guilty  neither  of  theft,  robbery, 
nor  adultery ;  never  to  break  a  proniise,  or  to  keep  back  a  deposit  when  called  upon. 

**  Their  worship  being  concluded,  it  was  their  custom  to  scpamte,  and  meet  together 
again  for  a  repast,  promiscuous  indeed,  and  without  any  distinction  of  rank  or  sex,  but 
perfectly  harmless ;  and  even  from  this  they  desisted,  since  the  publication  of  my  edict, 
in  which,  agreeably  to  your  orders,  I  forbade  any  societies  of  that  sort. 

"  For  further  information,  I  thought  it  neces^in',  in  order  to  come  at  the  tnith,  to 
put  to  the  torture  two  females  who  were  called  deaconesses.  But  I  could  extort  from 
them  nothing  except  the  acknowledgment  of  an  excessive  and  depmved  superstition  *, 
and  therefore,  desisting  from  further  investigation,  I  determined  to  consult  yoo,  for  the 
number  of  culprits  is  so  great  as  to  call  for  the  most  serious  deliberation.  Informations 
are  pouring  in  against  multimdes  of"  every  age,  of  all  orders,  and  of  both  sexes ;  and 
more  will  be  impeached ;  for  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  hath  spread,  not  only 
through  cities,  but  villages  also,  and  even  reached  the  farmhouses. 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  it  may  be  checked,  and  the  success  of  my  endea^ 
TOTS  hitherto  forbids  despondency ;  for  the  temples,  once  almost  deoo&ate,  begin  lo  bt 
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a^in  frequented ;  the  sacred  solemnities,  which  had  for  some  time  been  intermitted, 
ire  now  attended  afresh ;  and  the  sacrificial  victims,  which  once  could  scarcely  find  a 
pnrehaser,  now  obtain  a  brisk  sale.  Whence  I  infer,  that  many  might  be  reclaimed, 
were  the  hope  of  pardon,  on  their  repentance,  absolutely  confirmed." 

To  this  letter  Trajan  sent  the  following  reply: — 
**  My  dear  Pliny, 

'*  You  have  done  perfectly  ri;;ht,  in  managing,  as  you  have,  the  matters  which  re- 
late to  the  impeachment  of  the  Christians.  No  one  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
whirh  uill  apply  to  all  cases.  These  people  are  not  to  be  hunted  up  by  informers ;  but 
if  accused  and  convicted,  let  them  be  executed ;  yet  with  this  restriction,  that  if  any 
renounce  the  profession  ui'  Christianity,  and  give  proof  of  it  by  ofiering  supplication  to 
our  {^>ls,  however  susincious  their  )xist  conduct  may  have  been,  they  shall  be  pardoned 
on  thnir  repentance.  But  anonymous  accusations  should  never  be  attended  to,  since  it 
vnn\A  be  e.^'tabllshiu^  a  precedent  uf  the  worst  kind,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  maxims  of  my  goveruinent." 

The  moral  character  of  Pliny  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  in  all  pagan  antiquity,  and 
Trajaa  himself  has  been  highly  commended  for  his  affability,  li<«  simplicity  of  man- 
nei^  and  his  clemency.  How,  then,  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  th»-se  men,  and  othen 
of  a  siniihir  amiable  character,  should  have  been  so  disgusted  with  Christianity,  and 
hare  persecuted  it  with  rancor,  u  hen  it  appeared  in  its  greatest  beauty  ? 

The  answer  given  by  Bishop  Warl)urton  is  this :  that  intercommunity  of  worship  was 
a  fundamental  doctrine  of  paganism.  Had,  therefore,  the  Christians  consented  to  wtit^ 
fk  with  the  pagans  in  their  worship,  they  would  never  have  been  persecuted.  But,  so 
tu  from  this,  Christianity  exalted  \\se\£  above  paganism,  and  would  have  no  eotmecti«m 
ttith  it.  It  claimed  not  only  to  lie  the  true,  but  the  only  true  religion  on  the  earth. 
This  excited  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  the  advocsOes  of  paganism,  and  was  the 
tnie  cause  why  the  advocates  of  Chrlstianit}'  were  so  often  and  so  g.ievously  persecuted. 

That  this  u'as  the  cause,  may  be  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  /eirf,  who  disclaim- 
ed all  connection  ^ith  Paganism,  were  persecuted  in  much  the  same  manner.  The 
emperor  Julian,  who  well  understood  this  matter,  frankly  owns  that  the  Jews  ^  and 
Christians  brought  the  execration  of  the  world  upon  them,  by  their  aversion  to  the  gods 
of  po^rauism,  and  their  refasal  of  all  commumcation  with  them. 

From  the  above  letters  of  Pliny  and  Trajan,  it  Is  apparent,  that,  at  this  early  period, 
Chrisuanity  had  made  pjeat  pn)<nressin  the  empire;  for  Pliny  acknowledges  that  the 
frj;j:in  temples  had  become  '*  almost  desolate."  It  is  also  evident  with  what  jealousy 
Ujt*  J »:(»!•-'>- ion  va'i  rejjard;."!,  and  to  what  dreadful  persecution  the  disciples  of  Christ 
vie.-;*  ih»*ti  exjx^sed.     Christianity  was  a  capital  oft'ence,  punishable  nith  death. 

Niiri'.id  the  humane  Tnjan,  ur  the  philosophic  Pliny,  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priviy  ol  the  laws,  or  the  v\iv!oni  and  justice  of  executing  them  in  th'».ir  fullest  extent. 
J'liny  confesses  that  he  had  commanded  such  capital  punishments  to  be  inflicted  :n 
many,  chargeable  \^ith  no  crime  but  the  profession  ol  Christianity ;  and  Trajan  not 
only  •onfinns  the  equity  of  the  sentence,  but  enjoins  the  continuance  of  such  executions, 
ei<>  1  tinsr  on  these  who  should  a'^iu  do  homage  to  pagan  deities. 

Tht-se  letters  also  give  a  pleasinii  view  of  the  holy  and  exemplary  lives  of  the  first 
ChriMiari*'.  For  it  ap}x;ars,  by  the  crmlVssion  of  apostates  themselves,  that  no  man 
(itul-i  eoniinue  a  menil)er  of  their  eommunion,  whose  deportment  in  the  world  did  not 
corrvsfon»l  uith  his  holy  proti'ssion.  Even  delicate  wcinen  were  put  to  the  torture,  to 
coiufH-'l  liiem  to  a;cuse  their  brethren ;  but  not  a  word,  nor  a  charge,  could  be  extorted 
fr.jm  wiem,  capable  of  bearing  the  semblance  of  crime  or  deceit. 

N«»r  slumlil  we  overlook  the  pixKif  which  these  letters  afi'ord  of  the  ptaceabUness  of  the 
CiiTii-ti.nns  of  those  days.  AccuiiUng  to  Pliny's  own  repres<?ntation,  they  was  so  nume- 
T'U-.  Unit.  h:ul  they  consitlered  it  lawful,  they  might  have  defended  themselves  by  the 
piiwer  of  the  sword.  Persons  of  all  ranks,  of  every  age,  and  of  each  sex,  had  been 
i..n  .'i-ned  to  Chjl^tianiiy ;  their  numbers  were  so  great  as  to  leave  the  pagan  temples  a 
des*  r,  and  llieir  priests  solilar}'.  But  the  Christians,  nevertheless,  meditated  no  hostili- 
ty to  i  lie  ^rovernment,  and  made  no  disturbance.  In  all  points  in  which  they  were 
zl'\*'.,  they  avoided  giving  ofl'ence. 

or  the  indici^uaU  who  suffered  during  this  persecution,  Simeon  and  Ignatius  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  Simeon  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  successor  of  James.  Je* 
msidem  was  indeed  no  more,  but  the  Church  existed  in  some  part  of  Judea.    Some 
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heretics  oeciued  him  before  AOicua,  the  Roman  governor.  He  was  then  120ye»nokl, 
and  was  iconrged  muir  days.  The  peraecuior  was  sstoaished  cU  his  Mrdiopss,  Int 
renuined  ttil]  omnoved  by  plly  for  his  sufierings.    At  last  he  oidered  him  to  be  cin- 

Ignatiua  was  bishop  of  Aniioch,  and  in  all  thinfr^  was  like  lo  the  apostles.  In  the 
year  107,  Trajan,  being  on  bis  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  came  to  Antioch.  Ignatiua, 
tearing  for  the  Christian.'^,  and  hoping  to  avert  any  storm  which  might  be  arising 
ngaitkst  Ihem  there,  presented  himself  to  the  emperor,  olTering  to  EiuSer  in  their  stead. 

Trajan  received  the  apostolic  man  with  great  hanshtiness  ;  an.l  being  ezaspeialed 
at  the  frankness  and  independence  whicli  he  manifested,  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to 
Rome,  there  lo  be  thrown  lo  the  wild  beasts,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 

From  Antioch,  Ignatius  was  hurried  by  liis  guards  lo  Selcucia.  ^aliog  thence, 
besirived  after  great  fatigue  at  Smyrna ;  where,  while  the  ship  wns  detained,  he  was  il- 
lowed  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Polycarp,  who  was  the  bishop  of  the  Christians  of  that  dtj. 
They  bad  been  fellow  disciples  of  the  apostle  John.    The  mingled  cinotiona  of  joy  and 

S' ef  experienced  by  these  holy  men,  at  this  interview,  can  scarcely  be  ccnceiTed. 
elligence  of  his  condemnation  jspread  through  the  Church,  and  deputies  i " 

from  many  places  to  console  him,  and  to  receive  si —  v-."~fii  i...  i...  "J-» 
----'  —  -     "^-t  variolas  Churches  he  addressed  si 


kduil 


gatberad,  eaieftdy  prewrred,  and  aflenruds  btiried 


Dnring  this  persecntion,  Symphoiosa,  a  widow,  and  her  levta  aona,  were  ordeied  hf 
Trajan  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities.  Refusing  to  comply  with  this  impioai 
request,  the  emperor,  greatly  eiaa^terated,  ordered  her  lo  be  earned  to  the  temple  OC 
HeiCules,  where  she  was  scourged,  and  htmg  up,  for  a  time,  by  the  hair  of  her  head ; 
then  a  large  stone  was  fastened  to  her  neck,  and  she  was  thrown  into  the  river.  Her 
huns  were  fastened  to  seven  posts,  and  being  drawn  by  pulleys,  their  limbs  were  dish>- 
cated;  but  as  these  tortures  did  not  shake  their  foititade  and  resolmion,  they  were 
manyred.  The  oldest  was  stabbed  in  the  thioot ;  the  second,  in  the  breast ;  the  ihiid, 
in  the  heart;  the  fourth,  in  the  luivel;  the  fifth,  in  the  back;  the  ^xth,  in  the  side; 
and  the  youngest  was  sawn  asimder.  What  a  deplorable  view  do  such  acconnta 
present  of  the  human  heart,  in  respect  to  the  ancient  persecutors '.  What  a  kirely  view 
of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  in  sustaining,  even  children,  amidst  so  much  soffining! 

7.  Trajandied  in  the  year  117, ondwu  BUi»:eeded  by  Adrian;  during 
whoae  reign  of  twenty-one  yean,  the  condition  of  the  Church  ms  lew 
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jistressing  than  it  had  been  during'  the  time  of  his  predecessor.  ^  Adrian, 
issued  no  persecuting  edicts,  and  by  his  instructions  to  several  of  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  he  seems  to  have  checked  the  persecution  so 
much,  that  it  was  neither  so  general,  nor  so  severe,  as  it  had  been  under 
Trajan. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  empire  flonrished  in  peace  and  prosperity.  He 
fDCooragied  the  arts — reformed  the  laws— enforced  military  discipline— and  visited  all 
the  provinces  in  person.  His  vast  and  active  genius  was  equally  suited  to  the  most 
enlarged  views,  and  the  minute  details  of  civil  policy ;  but  the  ruling  passions  of  his 
soul  were  cariosity  and  vanity.  As  these  prevailed,  and  were  attracted  by  different 
objects,  Adrian  was,  b^  turns,  an  excellent  prince,  a  ridiculous  sophist,  and  a 
jealoos  tyrant.  After  his  death,  the  senate  doubted  whether  they  should  pronounce 
him  a  god,  or  tjrrant. 

In  iIm:  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Adrian  came  to  Athens,  where  he  was  initiated  in  the 
Eleiwiniii  mrsterics.  At  tUstiiiBe,  the  persecotocs  were  prooeeding  with  sangninaiy 
rigor ;  when  Qaadratns,  bishop  of  Athens,  presented  to  the  emtieixjr  in  apology  fir 
Christians.  Aboat  the  same  time,  Aristides,  a  Christian  writer  at  Athens,  ajbo  present- 
ed an  apology.  These  appeals,  it  is  thought,  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  Adrian^ 
mind.  Yet  a  letter  from  Serenas  Granianus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  may  be  conceived  to 
bav^  moved  him  still  more.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor,  '*  that  it  seemed  to  him  unrea- 
sonable that  the  Christians  should  be  put  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  the  clamors  of  the 
pecmle,  withoat  trial,  and  without  any  crime  proved  against  them."  To  this,  Adrian 
replied  to  Minutos  Fundanos,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  succeeded  Gnmianos,  as 
follows: 

''  To  MlKUTUS  FcifDAHUS. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  written  to  me  by  the  very  iDnstrioos  Sesenus  OraniannSy 
whom  yoa  have  succeeded.  To  me,  then,  the  affiur  seems  by  no  means  fit  to  be 
sbghtly  passed  over,  that  men  may  not  be  disturbed  without  cause,  and  that  s^co- 
pbanls  may  not  be  encouraged  in  their  odious  practices.  If  the  people  of  the  prov^ce 
vill  appear  publicly,  and  make  open  charges  against  the  Christians,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  answering  for  themselves,  let  them  proceed  in  that  manner 
only,  and  not  bv  rude  demands  and  mere  clamors.  For  it.  is  much  more  proper,  if 
aay  person  will  accuse  them,  that  you  should  take  cognizance  of  these  matters. 
If,  therefore,  any  accuse,  and  shew  that  they  actually  break  the  laws,  do  you  deter- 
mine according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  But,  by  Hercules,  if  the  charge  be  a  mere 
calumny,  do  you  estimate  the  enormity  of  such  a  calumny,  and  punish  as  it  deserves.'' 

This  order  seems  to  have  somewhat  abated  the  fury  of  the  persecution,  though  not 
vhdlly  to  have  put  an  end  to  it. 

During  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  Jews  once  more  revolted,  and  attempted  to  free 
themselves  from  the  Roman  yoke.  Their  leader  was  an  infatuated  man  by  the 
name  of  Barochebas,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Je^^Ti,  and  committed  many 
excesses.  Again.<tt  the  Jews  Adrian  sent  a  powerful  army,  which  desfroyed  up\rardis 
of  one  hundred  of  their  best  towns,  and  slew  nearly  six  hundred  thoanand  men.  The 
i<sue  of  this  rebellion  was  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the  territory  of 
Judea. 

8.    The  successor  of  Adrian  was  Antoninus  Pius,  a  senator,  who 

ascended  the  throne,  A.  D.  138.     He  was  distinguished  for  his   love  of 

peace,  his  justice,  and  clemency.     Without  embracing  the  Gospel,  he 

j*o  far  approved   of  Christianity,  as  decidedly  to  discountenance  the 

persecution  of  its  professors.     Accordingly,  during  the  three  and  twenty 

years  of  his  reign,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Christians  were 

permitted  to  worship  God  in  peace. 

In  some  places,  as  in  several  of  the  provinces  of  Asia,  notwithstanding  the  kind  dis- 
position of  Antoninus  towards  the  Christians,  they  were  cruelly  persecuted  for  a  season. 
Tnc  crimes  they  were  accused  of,  were  atheism  and  impiety.  Earthquakes  also 
happened,  and  (he  pagans  being  much  terrified,  ascribed  them  to  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  against  the  Christians.    These  charges  were  abundantly  refuted  by  Justin 
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MartyT)  who  presented  his  first  apology  to  the  emperor,  A.  D.  140.  This  had  its 
desired  efi*ect,  for  the  emperor  addressed  the  following  edict  to  the  common  coondl 
of  Asia,  which  exhibits  both  his  justice  and  clemency : 

"  THE  EMPEROR  TO  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL  0?  ASIA. 

"  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  gods  ^nll  take  care  to  discover  such  persons  as  those 
to  whom  you  refer.  For  it  much  more  concerns  them  to  punish  those  who  refuse  to 
worship  them,  than  you,  if  they  be  able.  But  you  harass  and  vex  the  Christians,  and 
accuse  them  of  atheism,  and  other  crimes,  which  ^ou  can  by  no  means  prove.  To 
them  it  appears  an  advantage  to  die  for  their  religion,  and  the^  gain  their  point,  wiait 
they  throw  away  their  lives,  rather  than  comply  with  your  injunctions.  As  to  the 
earthquakes,  which  have  happened  in  times  psist,  or  more  recently,  is  it  not  proper  to 
remind  you  of  your  own  despondency,  when  they  happen  ;  and  to  desire  you  to  com- 
pare your  spirit  with  theirs,  and  observe  how  serenely  they  confide  in  Qod.  ?  In  such 
seasons,  you  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  gods,  and  to  neglect  their  worship.  You  live 
in  the  practical  ignorance  of  the  Supreme  God  himself,  and  you  harass  and  persecute 
to  death  those  who  do  worship  him.  Concerning  these  same  men,  some  otheiB  of  the 
provincial  governors  wrote  to  our  divine  father  Adrian,  to  whom  he  returned  for 
answer,  '  that  they  should  not  be  molested,  unless  they  appeared  to  attempt  scnne- 
thing  against  the  Roman  government.'  Many,  also,  have  made  application  to  me, 
concerning  these  men,  to  whom  I  have  returned  an  answer  agreeable  to  the  maxims 
of  my  father.  But  if  any  person  will  still  persist  in  accusing  the  Christians,  vMrd^ 
4U  suchf  let  the  accused  he  acquitted,  though  he  appear  to  be  a  Christian,  and  let  tbie 
accuser  be  punished.'' 

Setyp  at  Ephesus  tn  the  common  assemblff  of  Asia, 

Letters  of  similar  import  were  also  written  to  the  Larisseans,  the  ThessalooiaoSy 
the  Athenians,  and  all  the  Greeks,  and  the  humane  emperor  took  care  that  his  edicts 
shoulctbe  carried  into  effect. 

9.**  Antoninus  Pius  adopted  for  his  successor,  his  son-in-law,  Marcus 
Aur^lius  Antoninus,  who  ascended  the  throne,  A.  D.  16i '  Like  his 
preclecessor,  he  is  said  to  have  heen  distinguished  hy  his  virtues ;  yet, 
during  the  nineteen  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  an  implacahle  enemy  to 
Christians.  During  his  time,  the  fourth  persecution  took  place ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  empire  it  was  attended  hy  circumstances  of  peculiar 
aggravation  and  severity. 

It  has  excited  no  little  wonder  among  some,  that  a  prince  so  considerate,  so 
humane,  and,  in  general,  so  well  disposed  as  Marcus  is  allowed  to  have  been,  should 
have  been  so  unfnendly  to  Christians,  and  should  have  encouraged  such  barbarous 
treatment  of  their  persons.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  belonged  to 
the  StoicSj  a  sect,  which,  more  than  any  other,  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  pride  and 
self-importance.  They  considered  the  soul  as  divine  and  self-suificient.  Hence  the 
pride  of  philosophy  in  this  prince  was  wounded  and  exasperated  by  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  which  presented  man  in  a  fallen  state,  and  inculcated  humility  and 
depend enoe.  Hence,  he  was  prepared  to  encourage  hostility  to  the  professors  of 
Christianity,  and  to  look  with  pleasure  upon  every  efib^t  to  exterminate  them  from 
the  earth. 

On  the  accession  of  Marcus,  Asia  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  bitter  persecution. 
We  have  room,  however,  to  notice  the  deith  of  only  »  single  individual,  the  venera- 
ble Folycarp,  He  had  now  been  pastor  of  a  Church  m  Smyrna  about  80  years,  and 
was  greatly  respected  and  beloved,  on  account  of  hi«  wisdom,  piety,  and  influence. 
He  was  the  companion  of  Ignatius,  who  had  already  received  the  crown  of  martyrdomi 
and  with  him  had  been  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  John. 

The  eminence  of  his  character  and  station  marked  out  Polycarp  as  the  victim  of 
persecution.  Perceiving  his  danger,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  retire  for  a  season 
to  a  neighboring  village,  to  elude  the  fury  of  his  enemies.  The  most  diligent  search 
was  made  for  him ;  but  being  unable  to  discover  the  place  of  his  concealment,  the 
persecutors  proceeded  to  torture  some  of  his  brethren,  with  a  design  of  compelluur 
*  them  to  disclose  the  place  of  his  retreat.    This  was  too  much  for  the  tender  ^nrit  w 
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M^»rp  to  tiear.    Accordingly,  he  made  a  volnnlarf  sturender  of  himself  to  Us 
enemies ;  vnTiting  Ihem  lo  refresh  thenuelTes  at  his  table,  and  requesting  onlf  the 

E'rilege  of  an  hoar  to  pray  wiihont  molestation.    ThLs  being  gnuiled,  he  contiaaed 
devMiona  to  doable  the  period,  appearing  to  forget  himself  in  the  contemplation 
of  (he  ^lory  of  God. 

HaTiDi;  finished  his  deroliotis,  he  was  plared  upon  an  ass,  and  condacted  to  the 
ntf .  When  brotight  before  the  proconsul,  efforts  vers  made  to  indur^e  him  lo  abjare 
his  faith,  and  lo  swear  by  the  fortune  of  Cssar.  This  he  peremptorily  refused ;  upon 
-which  he  was  tbrealened  with  being  made  the  prey  of  wild  beasts,  "  Call  for  them," 
Hid  Polycarp,  '- it  does  not  well  become  us  lo  lum  ftina  good  to  evil."  "Seeing 
yoa  DMke  so  light  of  wild  beasts,"  rejoined  Ihc  consul,  "  1  will  tame  you  with  the 
pnnitlitTunr  of  fire."  To  ihis,  the  a^d  dLsciple  replied,  "yon  threaten  mc  with  a  Gie 
thai  is  qnickir  eiiinguished,  but  you  are  Ignorant  of  Uie  eternal  fire  of  God's  jndg- 
menl  Teserrcd  for  the  wicked  in  the  other  world." 

Fdycarp  remaining  (bus  ii;flelible,  the  populace  begged  the  proconsal  to  let  out  a 
Uon  Bgaiast  him.  Bui  the  spectacle  of  the  wild  beojis  being  bnished,  it  was  deter- 
mined Ihal  he  should  be  burnt  alive.  Accordingly,  preparations  were  made,  dniing 
which  this  holy  man  was  occupied  in  prayer.  M  they  were  going  lo  nail  him  to  tho 
flake — "  Let  me  renmin  V3  I  am,"  said  the  martyr,  "  for  he  who  giveth  me  Strang  ■ 
totustain  the  fire,  will  enable  tne  lo  remain  unmoved."  Pulling  his  hands  behind 
Um,  they  bonnd  him.  He  now  prayed  aloud,  and  when  he  had  pronounced  Awwt, 
Ihey  kindled  the  fire ;  bat  efler  a  while,  fearing  lest  be  should  not  certainly  be  dis- 
patched, an  officer  standing  by,  plunged  a  sword  into  lus  body.  His  bones  wen 
altorwards  gathered  op  by  hia  friends  and  buried. 


Poll. 


In  the  same  yenr  Ihnt  Polycarp  wa'  put  to  dealb,  (A.  D.  166,)  Juiiin  MotIi/t  drew 
■p  a  second  apotogy,  which  he  addressed  lo  the  emperor  Marcus,  and  lo  the  senate  of 
Rome-  1'  seems,  however,  rather  to  have  irrilaled,  than  softened  Ihe  temper  of  the 
times.  Cre^wns,  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  abandoufid  life,  whom  Justin  had  reproved, 
laid  an  information  against  him  before  the  prefect  ot  the  city,  and  procured  his 


Sii  others  were  impristmed  at  ihe  same  time.  These,  wiih  Justin,  being  brought 
More  thfl  prefect,  were  uii^d  to  renounce  their  profession,  and  sacrifice  to  the  ?"d.». 
Bill  ccmiinutng  firm  in  their  attachment  lo  their  religion,  Rn.sliciis,  ihe  magisnale, 
jeatenri"!  them  to  be  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded,  according  to  Ihe  la»-s. 

In  this  decision  the  disciples  even  rejoiced,  being  counted  worthy  lo  siiffcr.  When 
led  back  lo  the  prison,  Ihcy  were  whipped,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  Their  bodies 
were  taken  by  Christian  friends,  and  interred. 

Thns  fell  JiLstin,  {sumamed  Martfr,  from  the  manner  of  his  death, )ji  man  of  distin- 
gnished  powers,  and  the  Bral  man  of  Idlers  that  had  adorned  Ihe  Church,  .since  Ihe 
apcMle  Paul.    He  has,  howerer,  be«n  censured  iai  his  attachment  lo  phiknophy,  by 
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vUch  he  Kmu  to  b»,vt  been  bev^ldered,  anil  at  times  led  utraf.  He  «u,  bcnrenr, 
^nceieljr  Utsched  to  the  reli^oa  ri'  the  Gospel ;  he  toyed  the  Cruth,  and  thongh,  after 
he  became  wmvened,  he  persevered  in  the  proTcssLon  of  philosophy  and  leoers,  in 
which  perhaps  he  gloried  loo  much,  be  oevenheles  advocated  the  principkea  of  Chris- 
liuulf  when  assailed  ;  by  these  he  lived,  and  by  these  he  serenelf  died. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  rei^  of  this  emperor,  A.  D,  177,  the  flsme  of  persecntioo 
reached  a  country,  which  had,  hitherto,  furnished  no  materials  for  eceleaastieal  hislo- 
rj,  riz. — the  kingdom  of  Fnuiee,  ai  ibal  lime  called  Gallia.  The  principal  seat  of  the 
persecution  appears  to  have  been  Vieone  and  Lyons,  two  cities  lying  contiguous  U> 
each  other  in  that  province.  Vienne  was  an  ancient  Roman  colony  ;  Lyons  was  more 
modem.  Each  had  its  presbyter.  Potbioins  stood  related  to  the  former ;  IreiuEiis  lo 
the  latter. 

By  whom,  or  by  what  means  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  Gist  conveyed  10  this  codD' 
try,  is  nncertain  ;  for  the  first  intelligence  l))at  we  have  of  the  existence  ot  a  Cbuich 
in  this  province,  is  connected  with  the  dreadful  persecution,  which  came  upon  these 
two  cities.  The  conjecture  of  Milner,  however,  appears  reasonable.  "  Whoever," 
says  this  hiMorian.  "cans  his  eye  upon  the  map,  and  sees  the  situation  of  Lycos,  at  pie- 
sent  the  birgesl  and  most  populous  city  in  the  kingdom,  eicept  Paris,  may  observe  . 
how  favorable  the  confluence  of  the  Hhine  and  the  Soane,  where  it  stattdt,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  commerce.  The  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  all  probabilily,  waa 
conducted  by  the  merchants  of  Lyons  and  Smyrna,  and  hence  the  easy  intioiuctian 
of  the  Gospel  from  the  latter  place,  and  from  other  Asiatic  Churches,  is  apparent." 

Of  the  above  persecution,  an  account  was  sent  by  Iieoanis,  who  seems  to  have  oat- 
lived  the  violent  storm,  in  an  epistle  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  and  Fhijgia,  fhm  which 
our  inrarmaiion  is  derived. 

The  persecution  commenced  bj  the  furious  attack  of  the  populace.  Christiuis  did 
not  dare  to  appear  in  any  public  places,  such  as  the  markets,  the  baths,  nor  scaicdj 
in  (be  streets,  much  less  could  they  assemble  for  worship,  without  the  greatest  danger. 
They  were  not  safe  in  their  own  houses.  They  were  plundered,  dragged  on  the  ground, 
&toaed,  beaten,  and  accused  lo  the  magistniles  of  the  most  abominable  crimes.  AU 
the  tender  lies  or  relationship  weiedissdved;  Iheblher  delivered  up  the  sod  to  death, 
sod  the  son  the  father. 

In  order  to  make  them  recant,  and  abandon  their  profession,  the  most  cmel  tor- 
lures  were  inflicted.  The  itihuman  ruler  commanded  them  lo  be  scourged  with 
whips,  to  be  scorched  by  applying  heated  brazen  plates  lo  the  most  tender  ports  of 
the  Wlj.  To  prepare  them  for  a  renewal  of  such  barbarous  treatment,  they  were 
remanded  lo  prison,  and  a^in  brought  forth,  some  to  a  repetition  of  similar  cruel- 
ties ;  others  to  die  under  the  hands  of  their  persecutors.  Varions  were  the  ways  m 
which  the  martyrs  were  put  to  death  ;  some  were  thrown  to  the  beasts,  others  roost- 
ed in  an  iron  duir,  and  many  were  beheaded. 


Oaftotoi  d«f  of  ea 
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produced.  With  her  was  associated  a  maj^nanimous  youth,  by  the  name  of  PoDticus, 
only  Meen  years  of  age.  This  youth,  being  required  to  acknowledge  the  heathen 
deities,  and  refusing  to  do  so,  the  multitude  had  no  compassion  for  either  of  them, 
bat  subjected  them  to  the  whole  round  of  tortures,  till  Ponticus  expired,  and  Blandi- 
na,  having  been  scourged,  and  placed  in  the  hot  iron  chair,  was  put  into  a  net,  and 
exposed  to  a  bull ;  and  after  being  tossed  for  some  time  by  the  furious  animal,  she 
was  at  length  dispatched  uith  a  sword.  The  spectators  acknowledged,  that  they  had 
never  known  any  female  bear  the  torture  with  such  fortitude. 

10.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Commodus,  A.  D.  180; 
daring  whose  reign  of  nearly  thirteen  years,  the  Church  throughout  the 
world  enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  external  peace,  and  greatly  increased  in 
numbers. 

Commodus  himself  was  one  of  the  most  unworthy  of  mortals,  and  attained,  as 
Gibbon  observes,  "  the  summit  of  vice  and  infamy .''  Historians  attribute  the  tole- 
ration which  he  granted  to  Christians,  to  the  influence  which  Mareia,  a  woman  of 
low  rank,  but  his  favorite  concubine,  had  obtained  over  him.  On  some  account, 
not  now  understood,  she  had  a  predilection  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  success- 
fully employed  her  interest  with  Commodus  in  its  favor.  Incompatible  as  her  char 
racter  appears  to  have  been  with  any  experimental  acquaintance  with  piety,  God 
made  use  of  her  as  a  means  of  stemming  the  torrent  of  persecution.  The  Gospel 
floarished  abundantly,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  Rome,  with  their  families,  em- 
braced it. 

11.  In  the  year  192,  Commodus  being  put  to  death  by  his  domestics, 
Pertkiax,  formerly  a  senator,  and  of  consular  rank,  was  elected  to  fill 
his  place.  Although  an  amiable  prince,  he  reigned  but  eighty-six  days; 
being  slain,  during  a  rebellion  of  the  army,  by  the  prsstorian  guards. 

12.  On  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  sovereign  power  devolved  on 
Septimus  Severus,  A.  D.  193 ;  who,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
permitted  the  Christians  to  enjoy  the  peace  which  had  been  granted  by 
Commodus  and  Pertinax ;  but  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  20k, 
he  commenced  i\ie  fifth  persecutioriy  which,  for  eight  years,  spread  a 
deep  gloom  over  the  Church. 

Severus,  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  had  been  governor  of  the  province  of 
France,  and  had  largely  participated  in  the  persecutions  of  the  Church  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne.  A  little  previously  to  exhibiting  his  hostility  to  the  Christians  in  the  fifth 
persecution,  he  had  returned  victorious  from  a  war  in  the  east,  and  the  pride  of 
prosperity  induced  him  to  forbid  the  propagaiion  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  African  provinces,  the  persecution  was  carried  on  with  great  fury.  This 
whole  region  abounded  with  Christians,  though  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel 
was  introduced,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  teachers,  we  have  no  account. 

The  persecutions  in  Africa  generally,  and  in  Carthage  particularly,  led  TertuUian, 
the  distinguished  pastor  of  the  latter  place,  to  write  his  grand  apology  for  Christianity  ; 
in  which  he  gives  a  pleasing  view  of  the  spirit  and  behavior  of  Christians  in  his  day, 
and  of  their  adherence  to  the  faith,  order,  and  discipline,  of  still  more  primitive  times. 

The  persecution  under  Severus  was  not  confined  to  Africa,  but  extended  into  Asia, 
and  the  province  of  Gaul.  Lyons  again  became  the  seat  of  the  most  dreadful  ravaa^es. 
Irenxus,  the  pastor  of  the  Church  in  that  city,  had  survived  the  former  sanguinary 
conflict ;  but  m  this  he  obtained  the  crown  of  martrydom. 

At  this  trying  season,  some  of  the  Churches  purchased  a  casual  and  uncertain 
peace,  by  paying  money  to  the  magistrates  and  their  informers.  The  morality  of 
such  a  measure  may  perhaps  be  questioned  by  the  nice  casuist ;  but  their  projKjrty 
was  their  own,  and  of  little  importance,  in  comparison  with  only  a  partial  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel. 

13.  After  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  Severus  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Caracalla,  A.  D.  211 ;  who,  though  in  other   respects  a  monster  of 
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wickedness,  neither  oppressed  the  Christians  himself,  nor  pennittod 
others  to  treat  them  with  cruelty  or  injustice. 

14.  Caracalla  enjoyed  the  imperial  dignity  but  six  years,  being  assassi- 
nated by  Macrinus,  who  was  elected  by  the  army  to  succeed  him,  A.  D. 
217.  The  latter,  however,  enjoyed  his  elevation  but  fourteen  months, 
being  supplanted  by  Heliogabulus,  A.  D.  218,  who  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death. 

15.  Heliogibulus,  although  distinguished  for  his  profligacy,  had  the 
merit  of  exhibiting  no  hostility  to  the  disciples  of  Christ;  having,  probably, 
been  loo  much  occupied  witli  his  pleasures  to  notice  them.  After  a  reign 
of  only  three  years  and  nine  months,  he  was  slain,  and  was  succeeded, 
A.  D.  222,  by  his  cousin,  Alexander  Severus,  a  prince  of  a  mild  and 
beneficent  character  ;  during  whose  reign  of  about  thirteen  years,  the 
Church  enjoyed  a  tolerable  share  of  tranquillity. 

The  mother  of  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  favorably  disposed  towards  the 
Christians ;  and  to  her  influence  is  attributed,  in  a  measure,  the  toleration  which 
they  enjoyed  under  her  son.  An  instance  of  this  emperor's  conduct  towards  the 
Christians,  is  highly  worthy  of  notice.  A  piece  of  common  land  hod  been  occupied 
by  the  Christians,  and  on  it  they  erected  a  Church.  This  ground  was  claimed  by 
a  certain  tavern-keeper,  and  the  disputed  point  was  brought  before  the  emperor. 
^  It  is  better,*'  said  Alexander,  "  that  God  should  be  servcNi  there,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  rather  than  that  a  tavern  should  be  made  of  it.''  He  selected  from  the 
sacred  writings  some  of  the  most  sententious  sayings,  and  caused  them  to  be  transcrib- 
ed, for  the  admonition  of  his  magistrates,  and  for  the  use  of  his  jpeople.  **  Jhas  fmi 
nwuld  be  thme  6y,"  was  often  upon  his  lips,  and  he  obliged  the  cner  to  repeat  it,  wbioi 
any  person  was  punished.  He  caused  it  to  be  written  on  the  walls  of  his  palaoci 
and  on  the  public  buildings. 

16.  In  the  year  235,  the  virtuous  Alexander  and  his  amiable  mother 
were  put  to  death,  during  a  conspiracy  raised  by  Maxim  in,  the  son  of  a 
herdsman  of  Thrace  ;  who,  by  means  of  the  army,  was  made  emperor. 
The  sixth  persecution  occurred  during  his  reign ;  which,  however, 
fortunately  for  the  Church,  was  limited  to  three  years. 

Cruelty  towards  his  subjects,  especially  towards  those  distinguished  by^  birth  or 
rank,  seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  this  tyrant,  engendered,  as  is  suppos- 
ed, by  a  consciousness  of  his  mean  and  barbarous  origin,  his  savage  appearance,  and 
his  toial  ignorance  of  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civil  life. 

The  malice  of  Maximin  against  the  house  of  the  late  emperor,  by  whom  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  so  peculiariy  favored,  stimulated  him  to  persecute  them  bitterly; 
and  he  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  the  pastors  of  the  Churches,  whom  he  knew 
Alexander  had  treated  as  his  intimate  friends.  The  persecution,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  them ;  the  flame  extended  even  to  Cappadocia  and  Pontus. 

17.  From  the  death  of  Maximin,  A.  D.  238,  to  the  reign  of  Decius, 
A.  D.  249,  the  Church  enjoyed  considerable  repose ;  and  the  Gospel 
made  extensive  progress.  During  this  interval,  reigned  Pupienus, 
Balbinus,  Gordian,  and  Philip,  the  last  of  whom  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  professed  Christianity.  Next  to  Philip  came  Decius, 
A.  D.  249,  whose  reign  is  distinguished  for  the  seventh  persecution^ 
which  raged  with  great  violence  throughout  the  empire,  for  the  space  of 
thirty  months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Gallus. 

18.  In  consequence  of  the  rest  which  the  Church  had  now  experienced, 
for  the  space  of  nearly  forty  years,  excepting  the  short  reign  of  Maxi- 
min— i.  e.  from  the  death  of  Septimus  Seyeru8,.211,  to  the  commence* 
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mentof  the  reign  of  Decius,  249,  the  discipline  of  the  Church  had 
become  exceedingly  low  ;  and  the  primitive  zeal  of  Christians  was  much 
abated. 

Milner,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  Church  at  this  time,  says,  "  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  first  grand  and  general  declension,  after  the  primary  effusion  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  should  be  fixed  about  the  middle  of  this  century."  The  beauty  of  the 
Church  lud,  indeed,  become  sadly  marred.  Ambition,  pride,  and  luxury,  the  usual 
concomitants  of  a  season  of  worldly  ease  and  prosperity,  had  greatly  sullied  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  former  days.  The  paikors  neglected  their  charges  for 
worldly  preferment,  and  even  embarked  in  schemes  of  mercantile  speculation. 

19.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  Church,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that 
her  Great  Head  should  apply  a  remedy  adapted  to  her  lapsed  condition, 
and  by  a  sanguinarv  persecution,  (such  as  was  that  of  Decius,)  bring 
professors  back  to  their  former  zeal  and  piety. 

20.  From  the  above  account,  it  might  be  inferred,  as  was  the  melan- 
choly fact,  that  the  persecution  under  Decius  was  distinguished,  beyond 
all  tnat  preceded  it,  for  the  nimiber  of  apostasies  from  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel. 

Until  this  time,  few  instances  are  on  record  of  the  defection  of  any  from  their 
integrity,  even  in  the  severest  persecutions,  by  which  the  Church  had  been  afflicted ; 
bnt  now  vast  numbers,  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  lapsed  into  idolatry.  At  Rome, 
even  before  any  were  accused  as  Christians,  many  ran  to  the  fomm,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  gods,  as  they  were,  ordered ;  and  the  crowcis  of  apostates  were  so  great,  that 
the  magistrates  wished  to  delay  numbers  of  them  till  the  next  day ;  but  they  were 
importuned  by  the  wretched  suppliants  to  be  allowed  to  prove  themselves  heathen 
that  very  night ;  thereby  exhibiting  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  and  the  insincerity 
of  their  profession. 

21.  Notwithstanding  the  numberless  melancholy  apostasies  which  are 
recorded  of  these  times,  and  which  were  deeply  w^ounding  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity  ;  there  were  those,  who  rendered  themselves  illustrious, 
by  their  steady  adherence  to  the  faith,  even  amid  the  pains  of  martyr- 
dom. 

Such  an  example  is  presented  in  Pionius,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  in  Smyrna, 
whose  bishop,  Eudemon,  had  apostatized,  with  numbers  of  his  flock.  Pionius  being 
apprehended,  was  brought,  with  other  sufferers,  into  the  market-place,  before  the 
multitude,  in  order  to  undergo  the  torture.  The  zealous  presbyter,  with  a  loud  voice, 
courageously  defended  his  principles,  and  upbraided  the  apostatizing  with  a  breacli 
of  theirs.  Such  was  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  magistrates  besran  to  fear 
its  effect  upon  the  multitude,  and  the  excellent  Pionius  was  hurried  to  prison. 

A  few  days  after,  the  captain  of  the  horse  came  to  the  prison,  and  ordered  him  to 
the  idol  temple,  there  to  deny  his  faith ;  which  Pionius  refusing  to  do,  the  captain 
put  a  cord  about  his  neck,  and  dragsj^ed  him  along  the  streets  to  the  scene  of  idolatry, 
before  the  altar  stood  the  unhappy  Eudemon,  bearing^  the  emblems  of  his  apostasy 
and  disgrace.  To  have  seen  his  bishop  bleeding  on  the  rack,  or  burning  in  the  fire, 
ihough  a  sight  painful  to  a  feeling  mind,  yet  all  would  have  been  in  character ;  but 
lo  see  him  thus  offering  insult  to  his  divine  Master,  and  wounding  his  t:ausc  to  save 
himself  from  a  temporal  affliction,  was  a  sight  more  affecting  to  such  a  man  as 
Pionius,  than  if  he  had  seen  all  the  beasts  of  the  theatre  ready  to  fall  upon  himself. 

In  a  few  days,  Pionius  was  brought  before  Quintilian,  the  proconsul.  Tortures  and 
entreaties  were  again  tried,  but  tried  in  vain.  Enraged  at  such  obstinacy,  the  pro- 
consul ordered  that  Pionius  should  be  burnt  alive.  Exulting  in  the  sentence,  he 
cheerfully  prepared  for  the  concluding  .scene,  thankful  that  his  Savior  had  preserved 
him  from  turning  aside,  and  had  counted  him  worthy  lo  suffer  for  his  name. 

His  executioner  having  prepared  the  materials  fur  the  martynlom,  Pionius  stretched 
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himself  upon  the  stake,  to  which  he  was  nailed  by  the  soldier.  "  Change  your  mind, 
(said  the  executioner)  and  the  nails  shall  be  taken  out  again."  "  I  have  felt  them," 
said  the  martyr ;  and  then,  after  a  few  moments'  thought,  added,  "  O  Lord,  I  hasten." 
The  stake  was  then  raised  up,  with  the  martyr  fixed  to  it,  and  placed  in  the  socket 
prepared  for  it,  and  the  fire  was  lighted.  For  some  time  Fionius  remained  mocion- 
fess,  his  eyes  shut,  and  his  spirit  evidently  in  holy  converse  with  God.  At  length, 
opening  his  eyes,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  he  said,  "  Amen — ^Loid,  receive  my 
soul." 

22.  During  this  persecution  was  laid  the  foundation  of  numkery,  by 
one  Paul,  in  Egypt ;  who,  to  avoid  the  persecution,  retired  to  the  deserts 
of  Thebais ;  where,  acquiring  a  love  for  solitude,  he  continued  from  the 
age  of  twenty-three  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  protracted  to 
the  unusual  length  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years.  From  this 
example"  of  seclusion  sprang,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  swaims 
of  monks  and  hermits,  a  tribe  of  men  not  only  useless  but  burdensome, 
offensive,  and  disgraceful  to  Christianity. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Paul  was  left  an  orphan,  but  entitled  to  a  great  estate.  W» 
education  was  respectable,  his  temper  mild,  and  in  profession  decidedly  a  ChristiaB. 
He  had  a  sister,  with  whom  he  lived,  whose  husband  had  formed  a  design  to 
wpprehend  him,  in  order  to  obtain  his  estate.  Apprised  of  this,  Paul  retir^  as 
above  stated,  and  when  the  fury  of  the  times  had  abated,  having  no  disposition  to 
return  to  the  world,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude.  No  one  can 
blame  him  for  fleeing  the  storm  of  persecution,  but  when  tlmt  had  spent  itself,  ha 
should  have  returned  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life  among  mankmd. 

23.  Among  those  who  were  at  this  time  pre-eminent  in  the  Church, 
and  of  distinguished  service  in  preserving  it  from  ruin,  was  Cyprian, 
bishop  of  Carthage.  During  the  persecution  he  was  obliged  to  flee, 
for  which  some  have  censured  him ;  but,  during  his  retreat,  he  was 
laboriously  engaged  in  writing  consolatory  and  encouraging  epistles  to 
the  afflicted  Churches ;  by  which  many  professors  were  greatly  com- 
forted, and  many  doubtless  preserved  from  apostatizing. 

^  Cyprian  was  by  birth  a  man  of  family.  His  fortune  was  considerable,  and  his 
prospects  in  the  world  promising.  He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  was  distinguished  as  an  orator.  His  conversion  took  place  in  the 
year  216,  upon  which,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  he  devoted  himself  and  his 
substance  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

In  the  year  248,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  reign  of  Decius,  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Carthage.  His  first  efforts  in  his  new  office  were  to  restore  the 
too  long  neglected  discipline  of  the  Church. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  C}T)rian  entered  upon  these  important  services,  before  the 
flames  of  jicrsecution  burst  forth,  spreading  terror  and  oismay  on  every  side.  Car^ 
thage  soon  became  the  scene  of  great  distress,  and  prudence  required  the  virtuous 
Cyprian  to  retire.  Accordingly,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  repaired 
to  a  retreat  which,  through  their  kindness,  had  been  provided,  and  here  he  continued 
for  the  space  of  two  years. 

The  Church  at  Carthage  suffered  the  most  grievous  calamities,  during  his  absence. 
Many  were  murdered,  and  many  apostatized.  From  his  retreat,  however,  C3rprian 
continued  to  send  abroad  epistles  replete  with  prudent  counsels  and  holy  admonitions 
— ^warning  the  timid  against  apostasy,  and  encouraging  the  apprehended  to  meet  the 
snlFerings  of  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death,  with  Christian  equanimity  and 
fortitude. 

24.  During  the  absence  of  Cyprian,  an  unhappy  schism  took  place, 
both  in  the  Churches  of  Carthage  and  Rom6,  called  **  the  Novation 
schism,'^  caused  by  different  views  entertained  about  the  propriety  of  re- 
admitting  to  oommumon  such  as  had  rdapsed  during  the  persecution. 
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igtanr  tiT  ttis  bnafaiess  WB8  this.  Nonito^  «  mrfyyter  of  dM  GboMi  mt 
i^mnitlB  before  the  retuaneiit'of  G jrprian,  had  Dcm  dhargei  widi  oaodnol 
f  hie  imifieikMi  and  office.  The  occmrence  of  the  peneeutioii.  and  th« 
of  Cfpnu^  prareated  an  oiamjnation  of  his  oondoct,'  tniioh  troald  pnibaUy 
■edmdieoeiisDTeoftheChiiich.  Daring  the  absent  of  CnsiaiiflVoifaliiB 
id  in  naldng  a  partjTy  and  regokriy  pcoeeedad  to  the  appomnnent  of  ta^ 
an  habom  to  the  arimsion  of  Cyprian.  Dreading  his  approaching  ntooL 
eraasedthe^ea,  and  ifed  to  Bome.  Here,  porsning  sinular  meaaonB  or 
■ddinahmyhe  finned  a  paz^  with  Ikcatttm,^  ptnshjter  of  the  Boman 
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ka,  it  appeanu  had  embvaeed  stgtfiincints  the  most  rigid  and  nnffharifabie 
ftoae  imo  had  apontatintd ;  refining  to  readmit  soeh  to  ftUowriiip^  either 
wwwincBdafwini  or  nneiiaiTocal  endenco  of  rinoere  repentance*  With 
I  diaripliiiaria%  the  lax  and  imprincipled  TfoYmtns  connoeted  himself  not 
10V  inconsistent  he  miriit  i^ipear.  ooold  he  bat  soceessfiiUy  oppose  Cyprian* 
■  time^  Borne  was  wiuioal  a  bisliop^  and  fbr  momhsithu  been  UMub  to 
■ngr.  Bat  at  length,  the  Qiarch,  aesfaroos  of  healing  the  schism  evUienfly 
ider  Nofatian,  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  neighboring  biriiopB,  to 
ioBofConielinstothat  oiOibe.  Abom  the  same  time  the  batty  of  Norattan 
d'Noffatian  Umseif  to  the  same  office,  in  opposition.  Scmsm  now  exisled 
PD  most  floarishing  Gmrches  in  Christendom,  hot  i^ioa  principles  the  most 
nt.  At  Carthage,  iiisciniine  was  too  severs;  atBomeitwynotseyereenooriu 
iglfaf  Cyprian  retnmea  ftmn  his  esdle ;'  soon  after  wtich,  assembling  his 
anddqpaties  ftom  odier  Chmches,  he  cansed  F^ntunatos  aod  Noratian  to  bo 
md  as  srhitmafics,  and  debarred  them  from  the  fellowship  of  ibB  Ghntch  in 
In  this»  Cyprian  is  thooglit  to  Iisto  acted  hastily,  since,  whalsfw  was  tho 
ff  of  Fortonatns  and  his  party,  Noratian  is.  allowed  by  all  to  hare  been  in 
eoirect.  BQsooly  error  seems  to  have  been  an  ezcemre  severity  in  reject 
Hne,  and  permitting  himself  to  be  elected  to  an  office  already  filled, 
■ity  of  Fortnnatas  «t  Carthage  soon  dwindled  into  insi^uficanoe  j  bat  the 
as,  nnder  the  title  of  Cathari,  which  signifies  pare,  continoed  to  exist  and 
till  the  fifth  century,  in  the  greatest  pan  of  those  provinces  which  had 
the  Gospel.  Novation  appears  to  have  been  a  good  man,  though  suffered  to 
i  measures  too  severe.  He  sealed  his  faith  by  martyrdom,  in  the  persecution 
alerian.  ^ 

f  be  added  respecting  the  Novatians,  that  in  process  of  time  they  so  softeOnd 
'  of  their  master's  doctrine,  as*  to  refuse  absolution  only  to  the  most  scandik 


[q  the  year  251,  Decius  being  slain,  was  succeeded  by  Gallus, 
Ler  allowing  the  Church  a  short  calm,  began  to  disturb  its  peace, 
not  to  the  extent  of  his  predecessor.  The  persecution,  however, 
^ere ;  and  was  borne  by  the  Chrif  tians  with  more  fortitude  than 
)een  in  the  time  of  Decius.  After  a  miserable  reign  of  eighteen 
,  Gallus  was  slain,  and  was  sjicceeded  by  Valerian. 

g  the  above  persecution,  Rome  appears  to  have  been  more  particularly  the 
trial.  Cornelius,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  was  sent  into  banishment,  where 
Lucius,  his  successor,  shared  the  same  fate,  in  respect  to  exile ;  though 
A  to  return  to  Rome  in  the  year  252.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  suffered 
nd  was  succeeded  by  Stephen.  **  The  episcopal  seat  at  Rome  was  then,  it 
he  next  door  to  martrydom.*' 

ly  for  the  Church,  (^priah  was  spared  yet  a  little  longer;  and  although 
peatened  with  the  fate  of  his  contemporaries  in  office,  he  abated  nothing  <  f 
md  activity,  in  arming  the  minds  of  Christians  against  those  disconragemp-nts 
le  existing  persecution  was  calculaled  to  produce.  **  Whenever"-«such  was 
lating  language  to  his  disheartened  flock — ''  Whenever  any  of  the  brethren 
separated  from  the  flock,  let  him  not  be  moved  at  the  horror  of  the  flight,-— 
le  oe  retreats  and  lies  hid,  be  terrified  at  the  solitode  of  the  desert.  He  is 
e  to  whom  Christ  is  a  companion  in  fli^t.  JBs  is  not  alonoy  who  keeps 
le  of  God,  wherever  he  is,  for  God  is  with  him" 
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Among  the  many  calamities  for  which  the  short  reign  of  Gallos  was  distingtiished,  a 
pestilence,  idiich  about  this  time  spread  its  ravages  in  Africa,  was  not  among  the  least. 
Snch  was  its  violence,  that  many  towns  were  nearly  depopulated,  and  whde  families 
were  swei>t  away.  To  the  pagans  the  calamity  was  so  appalling,  that  tiiey  neglect- 
ed the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  violated  the  rights  of  humanity.  Lifeless  bodies,  in 
numbers  scarcely  to  be  estimated,  lay  in  the  streets  of  Carthage ;  an  appalling  spec- 
tacle to  the  terrified  and  distracted  inhabitants. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cyprian  and  his  Christian  flock,  by  their  calmness, 
their  fortitude,  and  their  activity,  gave  an  illustrious  exhibition  of  the  practical  supe- 
riority of  their  religion  to  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  heathen. 

Assembling  his  people,  Cyprian  reminded  them  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  in 
respect  to  humanity  and  benevolence.  Influenced  by  his  eloquence,  the  Christians 
immediately  combined  to  render  assistance  in  a  season  so  peculiar.  The  rich  contribut- 
ed of  their  abimdance ;  the  poor  gave  what  they  could  spare ;  and  all  labored,  at  the 
haaard  of  their  lives,  to  mitigate  a  calamity  which  was  desolating  Uie  land.  With 
admiration  did  the  pagans  behold  the  zeal,  the  courage,  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ :  and  yet  scarcely  were  the  pagan  priesthood,  attributing  the  pesti- 
lence to  the  spreaoing  of  Christianity,  prevented  from  calling  upon  the  emperor  to 
extirpate  the  faith,  in  order  to  appease  the  ftury  of  the  gods. 

26.  On  the  ascension  of  Valerian,  A.  D.  253,  the  Church  enjoyed  a 
state  of  peace  and  refreshment  for  nearly  four  years;  the  emperor 
appearing,  in  respect  to  Christians,  as  a  mend  and  protector ;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  his  conduct  was  suddenly  changed,  by 
means  of  the  influence  of  his  favorite,  the  hostile  Macrianus,  and  a 
deadly  persecution  was  commenced,  which  continued  for  the  space  of 
three  years.     This  is  called  the  eighth  persecutioiu 

The  change  which  took  place  in  Valerian  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  instabi* 
lity  of  human  character.  More  than  all  his  predecessors,  he  was  disposed  to  shew 
kindness  towards  the  Christians.  They  were  allowed  to  be  about  his  person,  and 
to  occupy  departments  of  office,  in  his  palace  and  court.  Macrianus,  who  effected 
the  change  in  the  emperor's  disposition,  was  a  bigoted  pagan,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  Christian  faith.  The  persecution  of  its  advocates  was,  therefore^  an  object  of 
deep  interest  to  him,  and  in  Valerian  he  found  a  compliance  with  his  wishes,  too 
ready  for  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

In  what  part  of  the  empire  the  persecution  first  began  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  Macri- 
anus exerted  himself,  however,  to  render  it  as  general  as  malice  and  power  could 
efl*ect. 

At  RonUy  the  first  person  of  official  distinction,  who  sufiered  in  pursuance  of  Vale- 
rian's orders,  was  Sixtus,  the  bishop  of  that  city.  In  his  way  to  execution,  he  was 
followed  by  Laurentius,  his  chief  deacon  ;  who  weeping,  said,  "  Whither  goest  thou, 
father,  without  thy  son."  To  which  Sixtus  replied,  "  You  shall  follow  me  in  three 
days." 

The  prophecy  of  Sixtus  was  fulfilled.  After  the  death  of  the  bishop,  the  Roman 
prefect,  moved  by  an  idle  report  of  the  great  riches  of  the  Church,  sent  (or  Laurentius, 
and  ordered  him  to  deUver  them  up.  <^  Give  me  time,"  said  Laurentius,  '^  to  set 
things  in  order,  and  I  will  render  an  account." 

Three  days  were  granted  for  the  purpose ;  during  which,  th^  deacon  gathered  to- 
gether nil  the  poor,  who  were  supported  by  the  Church ;  and  going  to  the  prefect, 
invited  him  to  go  and  see  a  large  court  full  of  golden  vessels.  The  magistrate  follow- 
ed ;  but  seeing  all  the  poor  people,  he  turned  upon  Laurentius  with  a  look  of  indigna- 
tion. **  Whv  are  you  oispleased,"  demanded  the  martyr,  *^  the  treasure  which  joa 
so  eagerly  desire,  is  but  a  contemptible  mineral  dug  fjnom  the  earth ; — these  poor 
people  are  the  true  gold,  these  are  the  treasures  I  promised  you — make  the  riches 
subserve  the  best  interests  of  Rome,  of  the  emperor,  and  of  yourself." 

"  Do  you  mock  me  I"  demanded  the  prefect ;  **  I  know  you  value  yourself  for 
contemning  death ;  and,  therefore,  it  shall  be  lingering  and  painful."  He  then  caus- 
ed him  to  be  stripped,  and  fastened  to  a  gridiron,  upon  which  he  was  broiled  to  death. 
The  fortitude  or  the  martyr,  however,  was  invincible.    When  he  had  continQeda 
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MBBdenble  titne  on  one  side,  he  nid,  "  Let  me  be  turned,  I  am  mffidently  brmled 
01  ooe  »iik."  Being  turned,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  enough,  yon  may  serre  me  np." 
Ihca  liAiag  Bp  hit  ejres  U>  heaven,  he  [Oajed  for  the  conTersion  of  B<nne,  and  eiiHred. 


In  Eggpt,  the  persecution  nigcd  with  not  less  fary  than  at  Rome.  Death  or  boniab- 
Bent  was  the  bX  of  every  one,  whose  boldncn  in  his  proCession  broasht  him  under 
tie  cogmzance  of  the  magistrate.  Dionysius  of  Aleisiulria,  whom  Di*me  Proridenee 
kd  lemailiably  preserved  in  the  Decian  penecutian,  lived  la  xuOer  much  also  in  this, 
Iwl  not  nnlo  death.  Being  apprehended  with  five  others,  he  was  hrou^t  before  the 
prefect,  by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  recant,  on  the  ground  thai  his  eiampte  wonld 
Mre  great  influence  on  others. 

Bnt  to  this  Dionysius  boldly  replied,  ''Wc  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man  ;  I 
TDTship  God,  who  alone  ought  lo  be  worshipped."  Being  promised  pardon  with  his 
cnnpanions,  provided  they  would  rciuni  to  duly,  and  would  adore  the  gods  who  guard- 
ed the  empire — the  bishop  answered,  "  We  worship  the  one  God,  who  gave  the  em- 
pire u>  Valerinn  and  Galiienus,  and  to  HtM  we  pour  out  our  incessant  prayers,  for  the 
prosperity  of  their  adminisl ration."  Finding  threats  in  vain,  the  magistrate  banish- 
tJ  Diouysius  and  his  companions  lo  Cephro.  a  villa^  on  ihe  borders  of  the  desert. 
U  their  «ile,  they  were  accompanied  by  numbers  from  Alexandria,  and  places  which 
lly  contiguous. 

Cyprian,  who  had  escaped  Ihc  two  preceding  persecutions,  was  made  a.  victim  in 
this.  His  persecution,  however,  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  comparative 
lenity.  He  was  seiied  by  Pstemus,  the  proconsul  of  Carthage,  by  whose  order  be 
in.<.bfinL'ibEdtoCurubis,a  small  loan  on  the  coast,  over  against  Sicily,  G  fly  miles  from 
Cartilage.  Carubis  was  pleasantly  situated,  and  the  air  salubrious.  Here  he  remain- 
ed eleven  months  ;  during  which  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  repealed  visits  frcnn  his  friends.  From  Curubis,  he 
ad.ircssed  many  warm  and  affectionale  letters  lo  the  suffering  Churches,  and  their 
iufFering  pastors. 

In  the  year  'J3'J,  Cyprian  was  permitted  to  relum,  and  to  take  up  his  resilience 
inigarden  near  his  own  city.  But  he  was  noi  long  suiferid  to  remain  in  peace) 
lor  the  orders  of  Valerian  had  been  given  that  all  ministers  should  be  put  to  death. 
According  to  this  order,  Cyprian  was  seized,  and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Preparatory  lo  his  death,  he  wa.s  conducted  to  a  spacious  plain,  surrounded  with 
trees.  On  his  arrival  at  the  spot,  Cyprian  with  great  composure  took  off  his  iikantle, 
and  fell  on  his  knees.  After  having  worshipped,  he  laid  aside  his  other  garments,  and 
bound  a  napkin  over  his  eyes.  His  hands  were  then  tied  behind  him.  A  sword 
severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

Thus  feU  the  martyr  C^pnan  ^  a  man,  yho,  in  this  perilous  era  of  Ihe  Church, 
Kt  an  example  of  Christian  patience,  fortitude  aitd  heroism,  which,  had  it  been 
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exhibited  by  a  man  of  the  world,  would  have  rendered  his  name  illostrioos  during  tb 
annals  of  time. 

27.  From  the  accession  of  Gallienus,  A.  D.  260,  the  son  and  succes 
sor  of  Valerian,  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  Dioclesian,  answering  to  th< 
year  302,  the  history  of  the  Church  furnishes  no  materials  of  peculia 
interest.  With  the  exception  of  the  short  persecution  under  Aureliao 
called  the  ninth  persecution^  the  Church  in  general  enjoyed  an  interra 
of  peace. 

The  termination  of  the  persecution  under  Valerian,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  wa 
caused  by  an  event  which,  in  respect  to  that  monarch,  may  be  considered  as  a  signi 
frown  of  Divine  Providence.  During  the  irruption  of  some  of  the  northern  nation 
into  the  empire,  Valerian  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  kini^  of  Persia,  who  detaine 
him  during  the  remainder  of  his  hfe.  To  add  to  his  humiliation,  the  king  made  hii 
basely  stoop,  and  set  his  foot  upon  him,  when  he  mounted  on  horseback.  At  las 
he  oidered  him  to  be  flayed,  and  then  rubbed  with  salt. 

In  Gallienus,  the  Church  found  a  friend  and  protector ;  for  he  not  only  stayed,  b; 
his  imperial  edidt,  the  persecution  commenced  by  his  father,  but  issued  letters  o 
license  to  the  bishops  to  return  from  their  dispersion  to  the  care  of  their  respectiv 
pastoral  charges. 

After  a  reign  of  fiAeen  years,  Gallienus  was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  who,  in  th 
short  space  of  two  years,  was  followed  by  Anrelian.  This  emperor  for  a  time  appeal 
ed  friendlv  to  the  Christians ;  but  at  length,  through  the  influence  of  a  restless  paga: 
priesthood,  he  commenced  the  work  of  persecution.  Happily,  however,  the  measure 
which  he  was  adopting,  were  prevented  from  being  fuUy  executed,  by  his  deatl 
A.  D.  275. 

From  this  date,  through  the  reign  of  Tacitus.  Probus,  Cams,  and  his  two  sou 
the  spirit  of  persecution  was,  in  a  great  degree,  dormant. 

28.  Dioclesian  was  declared  emperor  in  the  year  284,  and  fo 
eighteen  years,  as  already  stated,  was  kindly  disponed  towards  thi 
Christians.  The  interval  of  re3t,  however,  whicn  had  been  enjoyed  iron 
the  accession  of  Gallienus,  (excepting  the  reign  of  Aurelian,)  extended 
as  it  now  was  for  eighteen  years  longer,  was  far  from  adding  to  thi 
honor  of  the  Church.  At  no  period,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  hm 
there  been  so  general  a  decay  of  vital  godliness,  as  in  this.  Even  ii 
particular  instances,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  zeal  and  self-denial  of  mon 
primitive  times. 

Although  Dioclesian  appears  not  to  have  respected  religion  himself,  both  his  wif 
and  daughter  cherished  a  secret  regard  for  it.  The  eunuchs  of  his  palace,  and  th< 
officers  of  state  with  their  families,  were  open  in  their  professions  of  attachment.  Molti 
tudes  thronged  the  worship  of  God ;  and  when  at  length  the  buildings  appropriated  t 
that  purpose  were  insufficient,  larger  and  more  magnificent  edifices  were  erected. 

Were  fhe  kingdom  of  Christ  of  this  world ;  were  its  strength  and  beauty  to  bi 
measured  by  secular  prosperity ;  this  might  have  been  considered  the  era  of  it 
greatness.  But  the  glory  of  the  Church  was  passing  away.  During  the  whole  oi 
3ie  third  century,  the  work  of  God  in  purity  and  power  had  been  (wclining ;  am 
through  the  pacific  part  of  Dioclesian's  reign,  the  great  first  outpouring  of  th^ 
Spirit  of  God,  which  began  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  appears  to  have  nearly  ceased 
,  A  principal  cause  of  this  sad  declension,  may  be  found  in  the  connection  whid 
was  lormea  by  the  professors  of  religion  with  the  philosophy  of  the  times.  Oatwan 
peace  and  secular  advantage  completed  the  corruption.  Discipline,  which  hiu 
Deen  too  strict,  softened  into  an  unscriptural  laxity.  Ministers  and  people  becam< 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  ambition  and  covetousness  became  ascendsmt  in  tb 
Church.  The  worship  of  God  was  indeed  generally  observed  ;  nominal  Christian: 
continually  increased ;  but  the  spirit  which  had  but  a  few  years  before  so  nobly  ani 
zealously  influenced  a  Cyprian,  a  Dionysius,  a  Gregory,  and  which  so  strong^] 
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resembled  the  spirit  of  apostolic  times,  was  gone.  Such  having  become  the  defiled 
ifld  degenerated  state  of  the  Church,  can  it  be  thought  strange  that  God  should 
bare  suffered  her,  in  order  to  purify  and  exalt  her,  again  to  walk  amidst  the  fixes  oi 
peraecutioa? 

29.  In  the  year  280,  Dioclesian,  finding  the  charge  of  the  whole  empire 
too  burdensome,  associated  with  himself  his  friend  Maximian  ;  and  in  292 
they  took  two  colleagues,  Gallerius  and  Constantius,  eadh  bearing  the 
title  of  Cssar.  The  empire  was  now  divided  into  four  parts,  under  the 
goYemment  of  ttoo  emperors,  and  ttpo  Ctesars,  each  being  nominally 
supreme ;  but  in  reality,  under  the  direction  of  the  superior  talents  of 
Dioclesian. 

90.  Excepting  Constantius,  who  was  distinguished  for  a  character 
mild  and  humane,  these  sovereigns  are  represented  as  *'  monsters  of 
horrible  ferocity ;"  though  in  savageness  Galerius  seems  to  have  excelled. 
To  his  more  inordinate  hatred  of  the  Christians,  and  his  influence 
o?er  the  mind  of  Dioclesian,  is  attributed  the  terUh  and  last  persecution  ; 
which  commenced  about  the  year  303,  and  continued  in  some  parts  of  the 
empire  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  Excepting  in  France,  where  Constan- 
tius ruled,  the  persecution  pervaded  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  in 
severity  exceeded  all  that  had  gone  before. 

Galerius  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother  |  a  woman  extremely  bigoted  to  pagaof 
ism,  and  had  imbibed  all  her  prejudices  agamst  Christianity.  He  was  prepfued| 
tlierefore,  in  his  feelings,  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  its  professors,  at 
any  favorable  opportunity.  Such  an  opportunity  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself. 
Dioclesian  usually  held  his  court  during  the  winter  at  Nicomedia.  Here  Galerius 
met  the  chief  emperor,  and  entered  upon  his  plan  of  exciting  him  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Dioclesian  was  not  wanting  in  hatred  to  Christianity,  but  he  preferred  to 
extirpate  rather  by  fraud,  than  violence.  The  furious  disposition  of  GaJerius,  how- 
ever, prevailed ;  and  Nicomedia  was  destined  to  feel  the  sad  consequences  of  this 
bloody  coalition. 

Accordingly,  on  the  feast  of  Terminalia,  early  in  the  morning,  an  officer,  with  a 
pany  of  soldiers,  proceeding  to  the  great  Church,  burst  open  its  doors,  and  taking 
ihence  the  sacred  writings,  burnt  them,  and  plundered  the  place  of  every  thing  valu- 
able ;  after  which  they  demolished  the  building  itself.  The  day  following,  edicts 
were  issued  by  the  emperor,  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
deprived  of  all  honor  and  dignity,  and  exposed  to  torture. 

Shortly  after,  the  palace  was  set  on  fire  by  the  instigation  of  Galerius,  and  the 
crime  was  laid  to  the  Christians.  Upon  this,  Dioclesian  entered  into  all  the  views 
and  plans  of  his  maddened  prompter.  Orders  were  sent  throughout  all  the  empire 
to  it^  remotest  provinces  ;  and  were  executed  with  a  faithfulness,  which  in  some 
cas«  decency  admits  not  of  being  recorded. 

From  the  great  and  general  defection  of  professors  in  the  Church,  before  the  com* 
mcncement  of  this  persecution,  genuine  Christian  fortitude  and  decision  could  scarce- 
ly be  expected  to  be  found.  But  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  revived,  as  the  persecution 
progressed.  Christians  suffered  with  the  greatest  faith  and  patience.  Many  indeed 
apostatized ;  but  the  greater  part  that  came  to  the  trial  resisted  even  unto  blood. 

This  persecution  was  the  last  which  the  Church  in  general  experienced.  If  we  may 
credit  the  historians  of  the  time,  it  was  by  far  the  most  severe.  Monsieur  Godeaii 
computes  that,  in  this  tenth  persecution^  there  were  not  less  than  seventeen  thousand 
Christians  put  to  death  in  the  space  of  one  month.  And  that  "  during  the  continu- 
ance of  it,  m  the  province  of  Egypt  alone,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  died  by  the  violence  of  their  persecutors  ;  and  five  times  that  number 
through  the  fatigues  of  banishment,  or  in  the  public  mines  to  which  they  were  con- 
demned." By  means  of  this  persecution,  however,  the  Church  was  purified,  and  the 
^wd  of  God  was  revived  j  and  full  proof  was  given  of  the  power  of  the  Great  Head 
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of  the  Church  to  fender  ineffectual  every  weapon  formed  against  her  peaoe  tod 
aalvation. 

During  this  persecution,  there  was  one  Victor,  a  Christian,  of  a  good  familjr,  at 
Marseilles,  in  France,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  visiting  the  afflicted^ 
and  confirming  the  weak,  which  pious  work  he  could  not^  consistently  with  his  own 
safety,  perform  in  the  daytime  ;  and  his  fortune  he  spent  in  relieving  the  distresses 
of  poor  Christians.  His  actions  becoming  known,  he  was  seized  by  the  emperor's 
orders,  and  being  carried  before  two  prefects,  they  advised  him  to  embrace  paganism, 
and  not  forfeit  the  favor  of  his  prince,  on  account  of  a  dead  man^  as  tney  strled 
Clurist.  In  answer  to  which  he  replied,  '^  That  he  preferred  the  service  of  that  dcAd 
man,  who  was  m  reality  the  Son  ot  God,  and  had  risen  from  the  grave,  to  all  the 
advantages  he  could  receive  from  the  emperor's  favor :  that  he  was  a  soldier  of 
Christ,  and  would  therefore  take  care  the  post  he  held  under  an  earthly  prince,  should 
never  interfere  with  his  daty  to  the  King  of  heaven."  For  this  reply,  Victor  was 
loaded  with  reproaches,  but  being  a  man  of  rank,  he  was  sent  to  the  emperor  to 
receive  his  final  sentence.  When  brought  before  him,  Maximian  commanded  him, 
under  the  severest  penalities,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Roman  idols ;  and  on  his  reikisal, 
ordered  him  to  be  bound,  and  dragged  through  the  streets.  During  the  ezecntioo 
of  this  order,  he  was  treated  by  the  enraged  populace  with  all  manner  of  indi^ties. 
Remaining,  however,  inflexible,  his  courage  was  deemed  obstinacy  :  to  which  he 
replied,  ^*  That  the  ready  disposition  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  under||0  any  suffer- 
ings on  that  score,  and  the  joy  with  which  they  met  the  most  ignomimoos  and  pain« 
ful  deaths,  were  sufficient  proofs  of  their  assurance  of  the  object  of  that  hope."  He 
added,  "  That  he  was  ready  to  give  an  example  of  what  he  had  said,  in  his  own 
person.''  When  stretched  upon  the  rack,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  prav^ 
ed  ty  God  to  give  him  patience ;  after  which  he  tmderwent  the  tortures  with  admirable 
for/'Ujde.  Th'*  executioners  being  tired  of  inflicting  the  torments,  he  was  taken  from 
the  rack,  tui  vA;aveyed  to  a  dungeon.  During  his  confinement  he  converted  the  gaol' 
eis,  nam^a  Alexander,  Felician,  and  Longinus.  This  affair  coming  to  the  knoW' 
ledge  of  the  emperor,  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  be  put  to  death,  and  they 
were  beheaded  accordingly.  Victor  was  afterwards  again  put  to  the  rack,  beaten 
with  clubs,  and  then  again  sent  to  his  dungeon.  Being  a  third  time  examined 
concerning  his  religion,  he  persevered  .in  his  principles ;  a  small  altar  was  then 
brought,  and  he  was  commanded  to  offer  incense  upon  it  immediately ;  but  refos' 
ing  this,  he  boldly  stepped  forward,  and  with  his  foot  overthrew  both  altar  and  idol. 
The  emperor  Maximian,  who  was  present,  was  so  enraged  at  this,  that  he  ordered 
the  foot  with  which  he  had  kicked  the  altar,  to  be  immediately  cut  off,  and  Victor  to 
be  thrown  into  a  mill,  and  crushed  to  pieces  with  the  stones.  This  horrid  sentence 
was  put  into  execution ;  but  part  of  the  apparatus  breaking,  he  was  drawn  from 
the  mill  terribly  bruised  *  and  the  emperor,  not  having  patience  to  stay  till  it  was 
mended,  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  which  was  executed  accordingly. 

To  the  foregoing  affecting  story,  we  shall  add  an  account  of  the  singvdar  fortitude 
and  noble  conduct  Of  three  Christian  friends,  who  were  also  called  to  seal  their  faiUi 
in  Jesus  with  their  blood. 

While  Maximus,  governor  of  Cilicia,  was  at  Tarsus,  these  three  Christians  were 
brought  before  him  by  Demetrius,  a  military  officer.  Tarachus,  the  eldest,  and  fiist 
in  rank,  was  addressed  by  Maximus,  who  asked  him  what  he  was  ?  The  prisoner 
replied,  "  A  Christian."  This  reply  offending  the  governor,  he  again  made  the  some 
demand,  and  was  answered  in  a  similar  manner,  ilemupon  the  governor  tohl  him, 
that  he  ought  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  as  that  was  the  only  way  to  promotion,  riches, 
and  honors ;  and  that  the  emperors  themselves  did  what  he  rei'ommended  to  ld()a  to 
perform.  But  Tarachus  replied,  that  avarice  wxs  a  sin,  and  that  gold  itself  was  an 
idol  as  abominable  as  any  other ;  for  it  promotcil  frauds,  treacheries,  robberies,  and 
murders ;  it  induced  men  to  deceive  each  other,  by  which  in  time  they  deceived 
themselves,  and  bribed  the  weak  to  their  own  eternal  destruction.  As  for  promotion, 
he  desired  it  not,  as  he  could  not,  in  conscience,  accept  of  any  place  which  would 
subject  him  to  pay  adoration  to  idols  ;  and  with  regard  to  honors,  he  desired  nODS 
greater  than  the  honorable  title  of  Christian.  As  to  the  einpcrorh  themselves  being 
])af^ns,  he  added,  with  the  same  undaunted  and  determined  spirit,  that  they  were 
i>upc>rstitlou8ly  deceived  in  adoring  senseless  idols,  and  evidently  misled  by  the  macbi- 
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Bilioiu  of  the  devil  himself.  For  the  boldness  of  this  speech,  his  jaws  were  ordered 
10  he  broken.  He  was  then  stripped,  scourged,  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into 
a  dismal  dungeon,  to  remain  there  till  the  trials  of  the  other  two  prisoners.  Probus 
vas  then  brought  before  Maximns,  who,  as  usual,  asked  his  name.  Undauntedly 
the  prisoner  replied,  the  most  valuable  name  he  could  boast  of  was  that  of  a  Christian. 
To  this  Maximus  replied  in  the  following  words :  ^<  Your  name  of  Christian  will  be 
of httle  service  to  vou ;  be  therefore  guided  by  me;  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  engage 
my  friendship,  and  the  favor  of  the  emperor."  Probus  nobly  answered,  ^'  that  as  he 
hid  relinquished  a  considerable  fortune  to  become  a  soldier  of  Christ,  it  might 
■ppear  evident,  that  he  neither  cared  for  his  friendship,  nor  the  favor  of  the  emperor." 
liobus  was  then  scourged ;  and  Demetrius,  the  officer,  observing  to  him  how  his 
blood  flowed,  advised  him  to  comply ;  but  his  only  answer  was,  that  those  severities 
vere  agreeable  to  him.  '*  What  r'  cried  Maximus,  "  does  he  still  persist  in  his  mad- 
ness?" To  which  Probus  rejoined,  "that  character  is  badly  bestowed  on  one  who 
refuses  to  worship  idols,  or  what  is  worse,  devils."  After  being  scourged  on  the 
back,  he  was  scourged  on  the  belly,  which  he  sufiiered  inHth  as  much  intrepidity  as 
before,  still  repeating  "  the  more  my  body  suflers  and  loses  blood,  the  more  my 
itoal  will  grow  vigorous,  and  be  a  gainer."  He  was  then  committed  to  gaol,  \oadA 
vith  irons,  and  his  hands  and  feet  stretched  upon  the  stocks.  Andronicus  was  next 
brought  up.  when  being  asked  the  usual  questions,  he  said,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  a 
native  of  Efphesus,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  in  that  citv."  .He 
vas  ordered  to  undergo  punishment  similar  to  those  of  Tarachus  and  Probus,  and 
then  to  be  remanded  to  prison. 

Having  been  confined  some  days,  the  three  prisoners  were  again  brought  before 
Maximus,  who  began  first  to  reason  with  Tarachus,  saying  that  as  old  age  was 
honored,  from  the  supposition  of  its  being  accompanied  by  wisdom,  he  was  in  hopes 
that  what  had  already  passed,  must,  upon  deliberation,  have  caused  a  change  in 
his  sentiments.  Finding  himself,  however,  mistaken,  he  ordered  him  to  be  tortured 
by  various  means  ;  particularly,  fire  was 'placed  in  the  palms  of  his  hands ;  he  was 
hung  up  by  his  feet,  and  smoked  with  wet  straw;  and  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
vinegar  was  poured  into  his  nostrils,  and  he  was  again  remanded  to  his  dungeon. 
Probus  being  again  called,  and  asked  if  he  would  sacrifice,  replied,  "  I  come  better 
prepared  than  before ;  for  what  I  have  already  suffered,  has  only  confirmed  and 
strengthened  me  in  my  resolution.  Employ  your  whole  power  upon  me,  and  you 
will  find  lliat  neither  you,  nor  your  master,  the  emperors,  nor  the  gods  whom  you 
sen-e,  nor  the  devil,  who  is  your  father,  shall  oblij^e  me  lo  adore  gods  whom  1  know 
not."  The  gov»?rnor,  however,  attempted  to  reason  with  him,  paid  the  most  extrava- 
gant praises  to  th*  pagan  deities,  and  pressed  him  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter ;  but  Probus 
tumetl  his  casuistrj'  into  ridicule,  and  said,  •*  Shall  I  pay  divine  honors  to  Jupiter ;  to 
one  who  married  his  own  sister  ;  to  an  infamous  dcbaucher,  as  he  is  even  acknow- 
ledged lo  have  been  by  your  own  priests  and  poets  ?"  Provoked  at  this  speech,  the 
gm'emor  ordered  him  to  be  struck  upon  the  mouth,  for  uttering  what  he  called  blas- 
|Miemy  ;  his  body  was  then  seared  with  hot  irons ;.  he  was  put  to  the  rack,  and  after- 
wards scourged  ;  his  head  was  then  shaved,  and  red  hot  coals  placed  upon  the  croT^ii ; 
and  after  all  these  tortures  he  was  again  sent  to  prison. 

When  Andronicus  was  again  brought  before  Maximus,  the  latter  attempted  to 
deceive  him,  by  pretending  that  Tarachus  and  Probus  had  repented  of  their  obsti- 
nacy, and  oi»Tied  the  gods  of  the  empire.  To  this  the  prisoner  answered,  '*  Lay  not*, 
0  governor !  such  a  weakness  to  the  charge  of  those  who  have  appeared  here  before 
me  in  this  cause,  nor  imagine  it  to  be  in  your  power  to  shake  my  fixed  resolution 
with  artful  speeches.  I  cannot  believe  that  they  have  disobeyed  the  laws  of  their 
fathers,  renounced  their  hopes  in  our  God,  and  consented  to  your  extravagant  orders ; 
nrir  will  I  ever  fall  short  of  them  in  faith  and  dependence  upon  our  common  Savior; 
thu5  armed,  I  neither  know  your  gods,  nor  fear  your  authority ;  fulfil  your  threats, 
execute  your  most  sanguinary  inventions,  and  employ  ever)'  cruel  art  in  your  power 
00  me,  I  am  prepared  to  bear  it  for  the  sake  of  Christ."  For  this  an.swer  he  was  cruelly 
scourged,  and  his  wounds  were  afterwards  nibbed  with  salt ;  but  being  well  again  in 
a  ibort  time,  the  governor  reproached  the  gaoler  for  having  suffered  some  physician 
lo  attend  to  him.  The  gaoler  declared,  that  no  person  whatever  had  been  near  him, 
or  the  other  prisoners,  and  that  he  would  willingly  forfeit  his  head,  if  any  allegation  of 
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the  kind  eoold  be  prored  against  him.  Andramciis  coixobonted  the  testimoiijr  of  the 
gaoler,  and  added,  that  the  Ood  whom  he  senred  was  the  most  poiwerftil  of  physicians. 
These  three  Christians  were  brought  to  a  third  examination,  when  they  retained 
their  constanqr,  were  again  tortur^  and  at  length  ordered  for  execution.  Being 
brought  to  the  amphitheatre,  several  beasts  were  let  loose  upon  them,  but  none  of  the 
aninuds.  though  ^hungry,  would  touch  them.  Mazimus  became  so  surprised  ai^ 
incensed  at  th^  circumstance,  that  he  severely  reprehended  the  keeper,  and  ordered 
him  to  produce  a  beast  that  would  execute  the  business  for  which  he  was  wanted. 
The  keeper  then  brought  out  a  large  bear  that  had  that  day  destroyed  three  men ;  bat 
tlds  creature,  and  a  fierce  lioness,  also  refused  to  touch  the  ChAsaans.  Fining  the 
design  of  destroying  them  by  means  of  wild  beasts  inefiectual,  Maximns  ocdered 
them  to  be  slain  by  a  sword,  which  was  accordingly  executed  on  the  eterenlh  of 
October,  A.  D.  303.  Thev  all  declared,  previous  to  their  martyrdoin^  that  as  death 
was  the  common  lot  of  all  men,  they  wisned  to  meet  it  for  the  ss^e  or  Christ ;  and  to 
resign  that  Hfe  to  faith,  which  must  otherwise  be  the  prey  to  disease.* 

IMSTINOUISHED  CHAHACTXR8  IN   PERIOD  UI. 

1.  Clemens  Romantu,  a  father  of  the  Church,  a  companion  of  Panl, 
and  bishop  of  Rome. 

2.  IgruUiuSt  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  author  of  seven  epistles  on 
religious  subjects. 

3.  Pdycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  author  of  an  epistle  to  th«  Philip* 
pians. 

4.  Justin  Martyr,  who,  from  being  a  heathen  philosopher,  became  a 
zealous  supporter  of  Christianity,  and  wrote  two  admiraMe  apologies  for 
Christians. 

5.  IreTueus^  bishop  of  Lyons,  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  author  of  fire 
books  against  the  heresies  of  his  time. 

6.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  master  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  instly 
celebrated  for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  force  of  his  genius. 

7.  Terttdlianf  the  first  Latin  author  in  the  Church,  much  distinguish* 
ed  for  his  learning,  and  admirable  elocution  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

8.  Origen,  a  presbyter  and  lecturer  at  Alexandria,  distinguished  for 
his  great  learning,  and  for  the  Hexapla,  a  work  which  contained  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  and  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  versions  then  in 
use,  ranged  in  six  columns. 

9.  Cyprian^  bishop  of  Carthage,  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  elo* 
quence,  and  for  his  zeal  against  the  "  Novatian  schism." 

10.  Novatian,  author  of  the  **  Novatian  schism,"  which  long  afllicted 
the  Churches,  at  Rome  and  Carthage. 

1.  Clernaa  Sonumus  was  bom  at  Rome ;  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  He  was 
the  fellow  laborer  of  Paul,  and  sustained  the  character  of  an  apostolic  man.  He 
became  bishop  of  Rome,  and  was  distinguished  both  as  a  minister  and  a  defender 
of  the  faith.  There  is  nothing  remaining  of  his  books,  excepting  an  epistle  addrasa- 
ed  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  This  epistle  next  to  holy  writ,  has  usually  been  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  ecclesi- 
astical antiquity.    Clemens  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred. 

2.  IfpuOhu,  see  Sec.  6. 

3.  Pohfcarp,  see  Sec.  9. 

4.  Justin  Martyfj  so  called  from  his  being  a  martyr,  was  bom  at  Nei^lis,  the 
ancient  Sichem  of  Palestine,  in  the  province  of  Samaria.  His  father  being  a  G«Btiie 
Greek,  brought  him  up  in  his  own  religion,  and  had  him  educated  in  all  t&  Grecian 
learning  and  philosophy,  to  which  he  was  greatly  attached. 


*  Fox*s  Book  of  Martyrs. 
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As  lie  was  iraUdng  one  daj  alone  bjr  the  sea-mde,  a  grare  and  ancient  person,  of 
nurable  aspeet,  met  him,  and  fell  into  cooversation  with  him,  on  the  eompaiative 
eieeUence  of  philosophy  and  Christianity.  Fixxn  this  conversation  Justin  was 
indnced  to  eraroine  mlo  the  merits  of  the  latter,  the  result  of  whidi  was  his  con- 
version, abont  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,  A.  D.  132. 

From  this  time,  Justin  employed  his  pen  in  defence  of  Christianity,  and  finally 
nffered  in  the  cause.    See  Sec.  9. 

5.  irtikgus  was  undoubtedly  by  birth  a  Greek,  and  not  improbably  bom  at  or  near 
Smpna.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  renowned  Polycarp,  and  for  nearly  forty  years 
exhibited  the  meekness,  humility,  and  courage  of  an  apostle.  Before  the  martyrdom 
d  Pothinas,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  which  office  he  suflered  mudi  from 
enemies  without,  and  heretics  within.  Against  the  latter  he  employed  his  pen ;  bat 
of  his  works  only  five  hare  come  down  to  us,  and  the  greatest  part  a£  the  original 
Greek  is  wanting  in  these.  He  sufiered  martyrdom  in  Sie  reign  of  Severus,  during 
the  fifth  persecution,  about  the  year  202,  or  203.    See  Sec.  12. 

6.  Clemens  AUxandnmuSf  so  <»lled  to  distinguish  him  from  Clemens  Romanus,  was 
bom  at  Alexandria,  and  succeeded  Pantenus  as  master  of  the  school  in  that  dty, 
A.  D.  191.  He  studied  in  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt ;  and  became  not  onljr  distinguish- 
ed in  a  knowledge  of  polite  literature  and  h^ithen  learning,  but  for  his  exact  and 
enlarged  views  of  the  uhristian  revelation. 

Of  his  works  only  three  remain ;  his  Stromales,  or  ''  Discourses  abounding  with 
miscellaneous  matter ;''  an  Exhortation  to  Pagans  ;  and  his  PmdagoguSy  or  <<  The 
Schoolmaster."  History  says  nothing  of  his  dcwth ;  but  his  memory  appears  to  have 
been  long  highly  revered  at  Alexandna. 

7.  Tenuttimi  was  by  birth  a  Carthagenian.  He  was  at  first  a  heathen,  and  pur> 
sned  the  profession  of  law,  but  afterwards  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  He 
possessed  great  abilities  and  learning  of  all  kinds,  which  he  employed  vigorously  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  against  heathens  and  heretics ;  but  towards  the  con- 
dusioQ  of  his  life  he  appears  to  luLve  fallen  into  some  errors  himself. 

Both  ancient  and  modem  writers  bear  testimony  to  his  abilities  and  learning. 
Eusebius  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  Latin  writers  which  had  existed.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  pious  man,  but  his  piety  was  of  a  melancholy  and  austere 
cast.  He  was  deficient  m  judgment,  and  prone  to  credulity  and  superstition,  which 
may  perhaps  serve  to  account  for  his  departure  from  good  principles,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life. 

8.  Origin  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  belonging  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  in  the  year  185.  In  his  youth,  he  saw  his 
father  beheaded  for  professing  Christianity,  and  all  the  family  estate  confiscated.  But 
Providence  provided  for  him.  A  rich  lady  of  Alexandria  took  him  under  her  patron- 
age.   He  applied  himself  to  study,  and  soon  acquired  great  stores  of  learning. 

On  becoming  master  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  multitudes  crowded  to  hear  him,  and 
were  impressed  by  his  instmctions.  At  the  age  of  forty-five,  he  was  ordained  a  priest, 
and  delivered  theological  lectures  in  Palestine.  In  diligence  and  learning,  he  seems 
to  have  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  Of  these,  his  Htzapluy  or  work  of  six 
columns,  is  a  memorial. 

The  occasion  of  his  preparing  this  stupendous  work,  was  an  objection,  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews,  when  passages  of  Scripture  were  quoted  against  them,  that  they  did  not 
agree  with  the  Htbrew,  Origcn  undertook  to  reduce  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  versions 
in  use  into  a  body  Tiith  the  Hebrew  text,  that  they  might  be  compared.  He  made  six 
columns  :  in  the  first  he  placed  the  Hebrew,  as  the  standard  ;  in  the  second  the  Scpiu- 
ainnt,  and  then  the  other  versions  according  to  their  dates — passage  against  passage. 
The  whole  filled  fifty  large  volumes.  It  was  found  fifty  years  ailer  his  death,  in  an 
olwcure  place,  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  and  deposited  in  the  public  library.  The  most  of 
it  was  destroj'cd  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  A.  D.  653. 

As  a  theologian^  wc  must  not  .speak  so  highly  of  him.  Unhappily,  he  introduced  a 
mode  of  explaining  Scripture  which  did  much  injur)'  to  the  Church.  He  supposed  it 
was  not  to  be  explained  in  a  literaly  but  in  an  allegorical  manner ;  that  is,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures had  a  hidden,  or  figurative  sense.  This  hidden  sense  he  endeavored  to  give,  and 
always  at  the  expense  of  tmth. 
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His  method  of  ezplaining  Scriptare  was  long  after  foUowed  by  many  in  the  Church 
and  schoc^,  and  greatly  tended  to  obscure  the  evangdical  doctrines  of  the  Go^l. 
The  eirors  of  Origen  were  great.  He  was  a  learned  man,  bat  a  most  unsafe  guide. 
He  introducedi  it  is  said,  the  practice  of  selecting  a  single  text  as  the  subject  A  dis- 
ooorse.  He  snffered  martiydom  under  Dedus,  about  254. 
9.  Cipriani  see  Sec.  23,  and  onward. 

10.  NowEttmif  see  Sec.  24. 


PERIOD    IV. 


THS  7EBI0D  OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  PAGANISH  WILL  EXTEND  FBOK  THE  ACCBS- 

8I0M  OF  CONSTANTINE,  A.  D.  306,  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

aVPSEMACT  OF  THE  SOHAM  FONTIFF,  A.  D.  606. 

1.  In  the  year  306,  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  administered  the  govern- 
raent  in  the  west,  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Constanline.  His  accession  to  the  throne  forms  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  during  his  reign,  that  Christianity  was 
established  by  ihe  civil  power,  and  consequently  paganism  began  to 
decline. 

The  father  of  Constanline  had,  for  some  lime,  been  lieclining  in  hpalih,  aii.l  Smt 
ing  his  end  approaching,  wrote  to  Galerius  to  send  him  his  son,  who  vas  at  that 
lime  detained  by  iht  latter,  as  a  hostage.  This  request  bcinf;  refused,  young  Cou 
stantine.  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  situation,  resolved  on  flight.  Accordingly,  seix 
inga  favorable  opjiortunily,  he  (led  from  the  court  of  Gnlerius,  and,  to  prevent  parsmi, 
!■■  said  to  have  killed  all  the  posl'horses  on  his  route.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Vnrh, 
his  father  died,  having  nomioatcd  his  son  to  be  his  successor,  an  appoinlmcnl  whieli 
Ihc  army,  without  waitinf;  to  consult  Galerius,  gladly  ciiiitirmed. 

2.  The  division  of  the  empii*,  ai  this  time,  stood  thus:  the  eastfrn 
department  included  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  ivjih  very 
considerable  territory  on  every  side.  The  western  department  compri.'^ed 
part  of  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain.  The 
former  of  these  divisions  was  governed  by  Galerius,  he  having  some 
time  before  obliged  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian  to  resign  to  him  their 
share  of  the  imperial  dignity.  To  the  western  department  Constanline 
succeeded,  excepling  Africa  and  Italy,  which  countries  bis  father  had 
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Yolantarilv  surrendered  to  GUerius.  Of  these,  Sevems,  one  of  the 
Gssars  of  Gkderius,  had  the  charge ;  and  Maximin,  another  Gssar,  had 
the  charge  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the 
east. 

3.  Throughout  the  department  of  Constantino,  the  Church  enjoyed 
great  peace  and  prosperity,  but  in  that  of  Galerius,  a  persecuting  spirit 
continued  to  prevail.  Through  the  lenity  of  Severus,  Africa  and  Italy 
enjoyed  considerable  repose. 

4.  In  the  year  310,  Gklerius  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  by  a 
lingering  disease.  Stung  with  the  reflection  of  his  impious  life,  and 
wishing,  perhaps,  to  make  some  atonement  for  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  he  issued  a  general  edict,  making  it  unlawful  to  persecute, 
and  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  his  subjects. 

The  disease  inflicted  upon  Galerius,  Dke  that  of  Herod,  seems  to  have  come  imm^ 
diately  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  and  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  that  wicked  prince,  ■■ 
awful  exhibition  of  divine  wrath.  Worms  bred  in  his  frame,  till  even  the  bones  and 
marrow  became  a  mass  of  rottenness  and  putrefaction.  No  language  can  describe 
his  distress,  or  depict  the  horrors  of  his  mind.  In  the  midst  of  his  tortares,  as  if 
coQsaous  that  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  he  owed  the  wrath  he  soffendy  he 
promised  that  **  He  would  rebuild  the  Churches  he  had  demolished,  and  repair  the 
mischief  he  had  dcme  the  innocent  Christians."  "  We  permit  them/'  said  he,  ia  the 
edict,  which  he  published,  '*  freely  to  profess  their  private  opinions,  and  to  ■— *"tHt 
in  their  conventicles,  without  fear  of  molestation ;  provided,  alwa3rs,  that  thrf  pt^ 
senre  a  due  respect  to  the  established  laws  and  government ;"  anid,  as  if  convinced 
that  Christians  alone  had  power  with  Grod,  he  adckd,  **  We  hi^  that  our  indulgenee 
will  engage  the  Christians  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Deih/^  n^wm  thejf  adort^formw  a^ 
tff  andprosptfityy  for  their  own,  and  that  of  the  republic." 

This  important  edict  was  issued,  and  set  up  at  Nicomedia,  on  the  13th  April,  311 ; 
but  the  wretched  Galerius  died  not  long  after  its  publication,  imder  torments  the 
most  excruciating. 

5.  The  edict  of  Oalerius,  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  was  fat  from  deliver^ 
ing  them  from  the  wrath  of  their  enemies,  especially  in  Syria  and  Egjrpt. 
These  provinces  being  under  the  superstitious  and  cruel  Maximin,  he 
aflected  to  adopt  the  more  lenient  measures  of  Galerius ;  but  soon  com- 
menced the  erection  of  heathen  temples,  the  establishment  of  heathep 
worship,  and  a  bitter  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

6.  On  his  death-bed,  Galerius  had  bequeathed  the  imperial  diadem  to 
Licinius,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  Maximin,  who  was  expecting 
that  honor  himself.  In  the  year  313,  the  jealousy  of  these  rivals  broke 
out  into  open  war,  in  which  each  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
east ;  but  victory,  at  length,  decided  in  favor  of  Licinius. 

7.  The  result  of  this  contest  was  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  Churchy 
for  Maximin,  finding  himself  deceived  by  a  pagan  oracle,  which  he  had 
consulted  before  the  battle,  and  which  had  predicted  his  victory,  resolved 
upon  the  toleration  of  Christianity.  His  persecuting  edicts  were,  there* 
fore,  countermanded ;  and  others,  as  full  and  favorable  as  those  of  Con* 
stantine,  were  substituted.  Thus  Christianity  was  brought  through  this 
long  and  fearful  struggle,  and  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  allowed  to 
believe  and  worship  as  they  pleased. 

Notwithstanding  this  change  in  the  policy  of  Maximin,  in  respect  to  the  tderatkn 
of  ChristianLty,  he  had  become  too  deieply  laden  with  guilt  to  escape  the  righteooe 
judgment  of  Heaven.    Like  Gralerius,  an  invisible  power  smote  nun  with  a  aofc 
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Jthfiie,  ivliich  no  ikiU  could  remove,  and  the  tortures  of  trfaich  no  medicines  could 
erm  aUemte.    Enaebius  represents  the  vehemence  of  his  inward  inflammation  to 
kfe  been  so  great,  that  his  eyes  started  from  their  sockets ;  and  yet  still  breathing^ 
iie  confessed  his  sins,  and  called  npon  death  to  come  and  release  him.    He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  deserved  what  he  suffered  for  his  cruelty,  and  for  the  insults  which 
he  offered  to  the  Savior.    At  length,  he  expired  in  an  agony,  which  imagination  can 
aciroely  conceive,  having  taken  a  quantity  of  poison  to  finish  his  hateful  existence. 

8.  Maximin  was  succeeded  at  Rome  by  his  son  Maxentius,  whose 
government  becoming  oppressive,  the  people  applied  to  Constantine  to 
relieve  them  from  his  tyranny.  Willing  to  crush  a  foe  whom  he  had 
reason  to  fear,  Constantine  marched  into  Italy,  in  the  year  311,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  several  thousands,  where  he  obtained  a  signal  victory 
over  Maxentius,  who,  in  his  flight  from  the  battle  ground,  fell  into  the 
Tiber,  and  was  drowned. 

Eusebius,  who  wrote  the  hfe  of  Constantine,  has  transmitted  to  us  the  following 
account  of  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence,  which  the  emperor  related  to  this  histo- 
rian, and  oonfirmed  with  an  oath,  as  happening  during  his  march  into  Italy.  Being 
greatly  oppressed  with  anxiety,  as  to  the  result  of  the  enterprise  whidi  he  had  imdei^ 
taken,  and  feeling  the  need  of  assistance  from  some  superior  power,  in  subduing 
ICaxentios,  he  resolved  to  seek  the  aid  of  some  deity,  as  that  which  alone  could  en^ 
sure  lum  success.  Being  favorably  impressed  with  the  God  of  the  Christians,  he 
pcmyed  to  him ;  and  in  the  course  cif  the  day,  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
enm  in  the  hcAvens,  exceeding  bright,  elevated  above  the  sun,  and  bearing  the  in- 
scription, **  Coti^[Mer  hf  tkit"  For  a  time,  Constantine  was  perplexed  to  conjecture  the 
imnxtof  this  vision ;  but,  at  night,  Christ  presented  himseli  to  him,  in  lus  slumbers, 
and  heading  forth  the  sign  which  he  had  seen  in  the  heavens,  directed  him  to  take  it 
as  a  pattern  of  a  mifitary  standard,  which  he  should  carry  into  battle,  as  a  certain 
pracector.  Accordingly,  Constantine  ordered  such  a  standard  to  be  made,  before  which 
the  enemy  fled  in  every  direction.  On  becoming  master  of  Rome,  he  honored  the 
croas,  by  patting  a  spear  of  that  form  into  the  hand  of  the  statue,  which  was  erected 
for  him,  in  that  city.* 

9.  On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maxentius,  the  government  of  the 
Roman  world  became  divided  between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  who 

•This  vision  of  Constantine  has  occasioned  no  little  perplexity  to  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  very  opposite  opinions  have  been  formed  as  to  its  reality.  Milner,  who  has  by  some 
been  censured  for  his  credulity,  considers  it  as  a  miracle,  wrought  in  favor  of  Christianity, 
and  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Constantine.  "  He  praved,  he  implored,"  says  this  histo- 
rian, "  with  much  vehemence  and  simplicity,  and  God  left  him  not  unanswered."  But  is  it 
possible,  that  Giod  should  thus  signally  answer  a  man,  who  was  in  doubt  whether  he  sb'^ui J 
aeek  fu»  ud^  or  th&t  of  some  poffan  deity  ?  Besides,  if  this  were  a  miracle,  and  Constan- 
tine regarded  it  as  such,  it  is  still  more  singrular  that  he  should  net^lect  to  profess  his  faith 
in  Chrut  by  baptism,  until  on  his  death-bed,  more  than  thenty  years  aAer  this  event  is  said 
to  have  occurred.  Dr.  Haweis  strongly  maintains  an  opinion  c'ontrarv  to  Milner.  "  I  have 
received  no  conviction,"  says  the  former  historian,  "  from  ati\'  thing  I  nave  yet  read  respect- 
ing the  miracle  of  the  cross  in  the  sky,  and  the  vision  of  Uhrist  to  Constantine  the  subse- 
quent night,  any  more  than  of  the  thundering  legion  of  Adrian."  "  1  will  not,"  adds  he, 
*'  say  it  was  imposMble,  nor  deny  that  the  Lord  might  manifest  himself  to  him,  inthisextra- 
ordinarv  way ;  out  the  evidence  is  far  from  being  conclusive,  and  I  can  hardlv  conceive  a 
man  of  his  ctiaracter  should  be  thus  singularly  favored."  Moshcim  is  evidently  perplexed 
afinut  it.  and  so  is  his  translator.  The  latter  admits,  tlmt  "  the  whole  story  is  attended 
with  dimrulties,  which  render  it  both  as  a  Jad  and  a  miracle  extremely  dubious,  to  say  no 
more."  To  this  may  lie  added  the  opinion  of  tne  author  of  an  able  dis<]uisition  on  the  s"f  - 
ject.  appended  to  Vol.  I.  of  Dr.  Gresrory's  Church  History — an  (M)inion,  formed,  it  shou  I 
»^m,  from  a  critical  and  candid  examination  of  the  subject,  viz.  that  Eusel)ius,  to  \\  ho:n 
Constantine  related  the  story,  did  not  himself  believe  it— that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
that  any  of  the  army,  l)esides  the  emperor,  saw  the  phenomena  in  the  heavens— that  the  ac- 
coimts  iriven  of  it  by  Constantine,  at  different  times,  do  not  agree  ;  and  finally — that  it  was 
a  fiction,  invented  by  the  emperor,  to  attach  the  Christian  troops  to  his  cause  more  firmly, 
and  to  animate  his  army  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
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immediately  ^pranted  to  Christians  permission  to  live  according  to  their 
laws  and  institutions ;  and  in  the  year  313,  by  a  formal  edict  drawn  up 
at  Milan,  confirmed  and  extended  these  privileges. 

10.  The  concurrence  of  Licinius  with  Constantine  in  befriending  the 
Christian  cause,  lasted  but  a  few  years.  Becoming  jealous  of  the  increas- 
ing power  of  his  rival  with  the  Christians,  Licinius  turned  his  hand 
against  them,  and  proceeded  to  persecute  and  distress  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  attack  upon  them,  Constantine  declared  war  against  him, 
which,  in  the  year  323,  ended  in  his  defeat  and  death. 

Licinius  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  Christian ;  but  with  what  pio> 
prietv  this  opmion  has  been  entertained,  seems  difficult  to  conceive.  '^  The  troth  or  the 
case, '  says  Dr.  Jortin,  "  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  pretended  for  some  time  to  be  a 
Christian,  but  never  was  so.  He  was  so  ignorant,  that  he  could  not  even  write  his 
own  name ;  and  so  unfriendly  to  all  learning,  that  he  called  it  the  pest  and  pmaao  of 
the  state.'' 

11.  The  death  of  Licinius  happened  in  323,  at  which  time  Constan- 
tine succeeded  to  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which,  till  now,  had  not 
been  in  subjection  to  one  individual  for  many  years.  This  event  tended, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  increase  the  strength,  and  add  to  the  external 
prosperity  of  the  Christian  cause ;  since  Christianity  vxu  now  univenalkf 
estailished;  no  other  religion  being  tolerated  throughout  the  bounds  ef 
the  empire. 

Whether  Constantine  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  trospel,  or  ever  feU  the  aanctiQr* 
ing  influences,  may  admit  of  doubt ;  yet,  it  is  certain,  that  he  disf^yed  no  small  leal 
in  honoring  and  establishing  it.  By  his  order,  the  pagan  templ^  were  demolished,  or 
converted  into  Christian  Churches  :  the  exercise  of  the  old  priesthood  was  forlNdden^ 
and  the  idols  destroyed  ;  large  and  costly  structures  for  Christian  wofship  were  raid- 
ed ;  and  those  already  erect^  were  enlarged  and  beautified.  The  episcopacy  was 
increased,  and  honored  with  great  favors,  and  enriched  with  vast  endowments.  The 
ritual  received  many  additions ;  the  habiliments  of  the  clergy  were  pompous ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  Cluristian  service,  at  once,  exhibited  a  scene  of  woridly  grandeur  and  ex- 
ternal parade. 

.  12.  The  ascendancy  thus   given  to  Christianity  over  paganism  by 

Constantine, — the  exemption  of  its  professors  from  bitter  enemies,  who, 

through  ten  persecutions,  had  sought  out  and  hunted  down  the  children 

of  God — the  ease  and  peace  which  a  Christian  mis^ht  now  enjoy  in  his 

profession ;  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  corresponding  deg^e  of  purity 

and  piety,  of  meekness  and  humility,  among  the  Churches  of  Christ. 

This  was,  however,  far  from  being  their  happy   slate.     As   external 

opposition  ceased,  internal  disorders  ensued.     From  this  time,  we  shall 

see  a  spirit  of  pride,  of  avarice,  of  ostentation,  and  domination,  invading 

both  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Church ;  we  shall  hear  of  schisms 

generated,  heretical  doctrines  promulgated,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  an 

awful  debasement  and  declension  of  true  religion,  and  for  the  exercise 

of  that  monstrous  power  which  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  popes  of 

Rome. 

During  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  we  have  seen  her  making  her  way  through 
seas  and  fires,  Uirough  clouds  and  storms.  And  so  long  as  a  profession  of  retigion  was 
attended  with  danger,  so  long  as  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  or  the  faggot,  was  in  prospect  to 
the  di.sciplcs  of  Jesus,  their  lives  and  conversation  were  pure  and  heavenly.  The  Gos- 
pel WQS  their  only  source  of  consolation,  and  they  found  it  in  every  respect  scUficient 
for  all  their  wants.    It  taught  them  to  expect  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Crod  ooly 
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"  throagh  much  tribulation."  By  the  animating  views  and  principles  it  imparted,  it 
raisied  their  minds  above  the  enjoyments  of  the  present  scene ;  and  m  hope  of  life  and 
mmiortality,  they  could  be  happy,  even  if  called  to  lay  down  their  lives,  for  the  sake  of 
their  profession.  Herein  the  power  of  their  religion  was  conspicuous ; — it  was  not 
with  them  an  empty  speculation  floating  in  the  mind,  destitute  of  any  influence  upon 
the  will  and  aflections.  While  it  induced  them  to  count  no  sacrifice  too  costlv,  which 
they  were  called  to  make  for  the  GospcPs  sake,  they  were  led  to  experience  me  most 
fervent  Christian  afiiection  one  towards  another ;  to  sympathize  most  tenderly  with 
each  other,  in  all  their  sorrows  and  distresses ;  and  thereby  bearing  one  another's  bor^ 
dens,  to  fulfil  their  Lord's  new  command  of  brotheriy  love.  This  was  the  promi- 
nent feature  in  Christianity,  during  the  first  three  centuries. 

But  now,  when  a  profession  of  the  Gospel  was  no  longer  attended  with  danger,— 
when  the  Churches  became  liberally  endowed,  and  the  clergy  were  loaded  with  honors, 
— humiUty,  and  5elf-denial,  and  brotherly  kmdness,  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  seem  scarcely  perceptible.  Every  thing  which  was  done,  had  a  pri- 
mary reference  to  show  and  self^iggrandizement.  The  government  of  the  Church 
was  now  modelled,  as  far  as  possible,  after  ^e  government  of  the  state.  The  emperor 
assumed  the  title  of  bishop ;  and  claimed  the  prerogative  of  regulating  its  external 
aflaixs ;  and  he  and  his  successors  convened  councils,  in  which  they  presided,  and 
determined  all  matters  of  discipline. 

The  conduct  of  Constantine  towards  the  pagans  also  merits  censure,  notwithstandixig 
that  his  power  was  exercised  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Instead  of  leaving  every  one  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  he  prohibited  by  law  the  worship  of  idols  throoghoot 
the  bounds  of  his  empire.  In  this,  he  obviously  transcended  the  authority  invested  in 
him  as  a  civil  ruler — ^for  if  a  civil  magistrate  may  prohibit  religious  opinions,  or  punish 
the  abettors  of  them,  merely  because  in  his  view  they  are  unscriptural,  he  has  the  same 
light  to  punish  a  professing  Christian,  whose  sentiments,  or  practices,  differ  from  his 
own,  as  he  would  have  to  punish  a  pagan,  or  a  Mahommedan.  If  the  magistimte 
ns^  lawfullj  exercise  a  control  over  the  human  mind,  in  one  instance,  may  he  not  in 
any  other,  smce,  upon  the  supposition,  his  own  judgment  is  the  authorized  standard 
Of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  in  matters  of  religion  ?  The  truth  is,  the  magistrate  de- 
rives no  authority,  either  from  reason,  or  the  word  of  God,  to  control  the  human  mind 
in  relation  to  its  religious  faith.  Upon  this  principle,  Constantine  and  his  bishops  were 
no  more  justified  in  abolishing  heathenism,  by  the  force  of  civil  power,  than  Dioclesian 
and  Galerius,  vriih.  the  priests,  were  justified  in  their  attempt  to  break  down  and  de- 
stroy Christianity.  Well  has  it  been  observed  ;  "  Let  the  law  of  the  land  restrain  vice 
and  injustice  of  every  kind,  as  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  order  of  society,  for  this  is  its 
proper  province  ;  but  let  it  not  tamper  with  religion,  by  attempting  to  enforce  its  exer- 
cises and  duties.'' 

13.  At  this  time  commenced  the  controversy  of  the  Donatists,  the 
origin  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Jorton,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  perse- 
cution, A.  D.  303,  (Per.  III.  Sec.  30,)  during  which  Christians  were 
required  to  give  up  their  sacred  books.  They  who  complied  were  called 
Tniditores,  Among  those  who  were  suspected  of  this  fault,  was 
Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  for  which,  and  other  reasons,  Donatus, 
bishop  of  Numidia  and  his  partisans,  refused  to  hold  communion  with 
him.  Thus  began  a  schism  which  continued  three  hundred  years, 
and  overspread  the  provinces  of  Africa. 

The  Donatists,  after  their  party  was  formed,  maintained  that  the  sanctity  of  their 
bishops  ^ve  to  their  community  alone  a  full  right  to  be  considered  as  the  true  Church. 
Hence,  Uiey  avoided  all  communication  with  other  Churches,  from  an  apprehension 
of  contracting  their  impurity  and  corruption.  They  also  pronounced  the  sacred  rites 
and  institutions  void  oi  all  virtue  among  those  Christians  who  were  not  precisely  of 
their  sentiments.  They  not  only  rebaptized  those  who  joined  their  party  from  other 
Churches,  but  reordained  those  who  already  sustained  the  ministerisd  office. 

14.  This  controversy  Constantine  took  fruitless  pains  to  settle,  both  by 
councils  and  hearings;  but  finding  the   Donatists  refractory,  he  was 
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provoked  to  banish  some,  and  to  put  others  to  death.  The  hanished* 
howeyer,  were  some  time  after  recalled,  and  permitted  to  hold  such 
opinions  as  they  pleased.  Under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  they 
experienced  a  variety  of  fortune,  for  many  years,  until  at  length  they 
dwindled  away. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  above  controversy,  according  to  Dr.  Mosheim,  was 
this. — Mensorius  dying  in  the  year  311,  the  Church  at  Canhage  proceeded  to  the 
decUon  of  Cascilian,  the  deacon,  and  called  the  neighboring  bishops  to  sanction  their 
choice,  in  ordaining  him  to  the  office. 

This  hasty  procedure  gave  umbrage  to  Botrus  and  Celesins,  both  presbyten  of  the 
same  Church,  who  were  aspiring  to  the  same  office ;  and  also  to  the  Nnmidiaa 
bishops,  who  had  before  this  always  been  invited  to  be  present,  at  the  consecnukm  of 
the  bishops  of  Carthage.  Hence  assembling  themselves  at  Carthage,  they  snmmoiied 
CnciUan  Define  them,  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  The  flame  thus  kindled,  was  ang- 
mented  by  means  of  Lucilla,  an  opulent  lady,  who  had  been  reproved  by  CBciKaa  fat 
improper  conduct,  and  who,  on  that  account,  had  conceivni  a  violent  prejudice 
against  him.  At  her  expense,  the  Numidian  bishops  were  assembled  and  entcfteined. 
Among  these  bishops  was  Donatus  of  Cass-nigne,  a  man  said  to  be  of  an  imh^ipy, 
schisnuoical  temper ;  after  whom,  on  account  of  the  distinguished  part  he  took  in  the 
aibir,  the  par^  was  called.  The  result  of  this  council  was,  that  Cmcilian  was  depos- 
ed, and  Majormus  elected  in  his  stead.  This  act  divided  the  Church  of  Carthage  mto 
two  parties,  each  of  which  was  determined  to  abide  by  its  own  bishop.  Bnt  iht  con- 
troversy was  not  confined  to  Carthage.  In  a  short  time  it  spread  far  and  iride,  not 
only  tfafougbont  Numidia,  but  even  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  Africa ;  which 
entered  so  zealoudy  into  this  ecclesiastical  war,  that  in  most  cities  there  were  two 
bishops,  one  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  Ceciliim,  and  the  other  acknowledged  by  the 
ibOowen  of  Majoiinus. 

At  length  the  Donatists  laid  their  controversy  before  Constantine ;  who  in  the  year 
313,  with  several  bishops,  examined  the  subject,  and  gave  judgment  in  fiivor  of  Obci- 
lian,  who  was  entirely  aoi^uitted  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge. 

In  a  second,  and  a  much  more  numerous  assembly,  convened  at  Aries  in  314,  the 
sabje^  was  again  investigated,  with  a  similar  result.  Not  satisfied,  however,  the 
Donatists  appealed  to  the  inmiediate  judgment  of  the  emperor,  who  indulgentFf  admits 
ted  them  to  a  hearing  at  Milan,  A.  D.  316.  The  issue  of  this  third  trial  was  not  more 
favorable  to  the  Donatists,  than  that  of  the  t^'o  preceding  councils,  whose  dedsUnii 
the  emperor  confirmed.  The  subsequent  conauct  of  these  schismatics  at  length 
became  so  disgraceful,  that  the  emperor  deprived  them  of  their  Churches  in  Afirica, 
and  sent  into  banishment  their  seditious  bishops.  Nay,  he  carried  his  resentment  so 
far  as  to  put  some  of  them  to  death,  probably  on  account  of  the  intolerable  mafignancy 
which  they  discovered  in  their  writings  and  discourses.  Hence  arose  violent  commo- 
tions in  Africa,  as  the  sect  of  the  Donatists  was  extremely  powerful  and  numeroos 
there.  The  emperor  condescended,  by  embassies  and  negociiitions,  to  allay  these  dis- 
turbances, but  tney  were  without  eflect. 

AfVer  the  death  of  Constantine,  his  son  Constans  anempted  to  heal  this  deplonhle 
sdiism,  and  to  engage  the  Donatists  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  AD  metDods  of 
reconciliation  were  inefiecmal.  At  length,  in  a  battle  fought  at  Bagnia,  they  were 
signally  defeated,  from  which  time  their  cause  seemed  to  decline.  In  362,  the  empe- 
ror J^an  permitted  those  who  had  before  been  exiled,  to  return,  upon  which  the  pairr 
greatly  revived.  In  377,  Gratian  deprived  them  of  their  Churehes,  and  prcdiibited  afi 
assemblies,  both  public  and  private.  The  sect,  however,  was  still  numerous,  as 
appears  from  the  number  of  their  Churehes  in  Africa,  which,  towards  the  oondusioB 
of  this  century,  were  served  by  no  less  than  four  hundred  bishops.  A  snbsemient 
division  among  them,  together  with  the  writings  of  Augustine,  about  the  end  of  the 
century,  caused  the  sect  greatly  to  decline. 

15.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  ahove  cotitroveray  of  the 
Donatists,  a  controversy  originated  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria  in 
Bgyptt  well  known  by  Uie  name  of  the  **  Arian  anUroveny^^^  which  was 
managed  with  so  much  violence,  as  at  length  to  involve  the  whdb 
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Christian  world.  The  author  of  this  controversy  was  Arius,  a  preshjrter 
of  the  Churchy  who  maintained  against  Alexander  the  bishop,  that  the 
Son  is  totally  and  usentiaUy  distinct  from  the  Father;  subordinate  to 
him,  not  only  in  office  but  in  nature ;  that  since  the  Son  was  begotten^ 
he  had  a  beginning,  and  hence  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not. 

Tlie  sentiments  of  the  primitiye  Christians  for  the  three  first  centuries,  in  reference 
to  the  diyinity  of  the  Savior,  historians  tell  os,  were,  generally  speaking,  uniform ;  at 
least,  there  sppsr  not  to  have  been  any  pablic  controversies  touching  this  leadtnff 
article  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  len  for  Anns  to  commence  a  dispute,  which 
maj  be  said  to  have  involved  the  whole  Christian  worid  in  a  flame.  For  such  a  contro* 
veray,  he  was  eminently  qualified.  To  a  restless  spirit  he  united  great  address,  and 
iWp  skin  in  tho  logic  of  the  times ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  distinguished  for  gravity 
cf  ocpofftment,  and  irreproachable  manners. 

The  oocasioii  of  this  dispute  appears  to  have  been  simply  this.  Alexander,  speak* 
ing  upon  the  snlijeet  of  the  Trinity,  had  affirmed  that  there  was ''  a  unity  in  the  Tnnity , 
ana  paiticularly  that  the  Son  was  coetemal,  and  consubstantial,  and  of  the  same  dig* 
nity  with  the  Father."  To  this  language  Alius  objected,  and  ai^^ued  that  there  was  a 
lime  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not ;  that  he  was  capable  of  virtue  and  vice ;  that  he 
was  a^reatare,  and  mutable  as  other  creatures. 

10.  These  sentiments  of  Arius  spreading  abroad,  were  adopted  by  not 
a  few,  among  whom  were  some,  who  were  distinguished  not  only  for  their 
teaming  and  genius,  but  for  their  rank  and  station. 

17.  Alexander,  alarmed  at  the  propagation  of  sentiments  in  his  view  to 

unacriptnral,  remonstrated  with  Arius ;  and  by  conciliatory  measures  at* 

tempted  to  restore  him  to  a  more  scriptural  system.     Finding  his  efforts 

vain,  and  that  Arius  was  still  spreading  his  doctrines  abroad,  he  sum* 

moned  a  council  consisting  of  near  a  hundred  bishops,  by  which  Arius, 

and  several  of  his  partisans,  were  deposed  and  excommunicated. 

Upon  his  excommunication,  Arius  retired  to  Palestine,  whence  he  addressed  letters 
to  the  most  eminent  men  of  those  times ;  in  which  he  so  dexterously  managed  his 
caose,  as  to  induce  many  to  join  his  party,  among  whom  was  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nioomedia,  a  man  greatly  distinguished  in  the  Church  for  his  influence  and  authority. 

18.  The  dispute  still  progressing,  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of 
Constantino ;  who,  finding  all  efforts  to  reconcile  Alexander  and  Arius 
fruitless,  issued  letters  to  the  bishops  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire 
to  assemble  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  A.  D.  325.  In  this  council,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  besides  a  multitude  of  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  others,  the  emperor  himself  presided.  After  a  session  of 
more  than  two  months,  Arius  was  deposed,  excommunicated,  and  forbidden 
to  enter  Alexandria.  At  the  same  time  was  adopted  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ^^Nicene  Creed,*'^  said  to  be  the  production  of  Athana* 
sios,  and  which  the  emperor  ordered  should  be  subscribed  by  all,  upon 
ptin  of  banishment. 

*  The  fbllowiog  is  the  creed  alluded  to  above :  "  Wc  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  maker  of  ail  things  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sou 
of  God,  toe  only  begotten ;  liegotten  of  the  Father,  that  is,  of  the  substance  of  the  (Either, 
(jod  of  God;  Light  of  Li(;ht ;  true  God  of  true  God ;  hej^tten,  not  made:  consubstantial 
vith  the  Father,  by  whom  all  thio^  were  made,  thini^s  in  heaven,  and  tniiigs  on  earth ; 
«tM>  for  as  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  and  was  incarnate,  and  became  man ; 
loflered  and  rose  asain  the  third  day.  and  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  comes  to  judge 
tile  qcick  and  the  dead ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church 
doth  anathematize  those  persons  who  say,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was 
Mic ;  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  born ;  that  he  was  made  of  nothing,  or  of  another 
or  being ;  or  that  he  im  created,  or  changeable,  or  convertible." 
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The  pkce  in  which  the  council  asBembledi  was  a  large  room  in  the  palace.  Bar- 
ing taken  their  places,  they  continued  standing,  until  the  emperor,  w1k>  was  clad  in 
an  exceedingly  splendid  dress,  made  his  appearance. 

When  all  at  length  were  seated,  says  Eusebius,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  rose,  and 
addressing  the  emperor,  gave  thanks  to  God  on  his  account — congratulating  the  Church 
on  its  prosperous  condition,  brought  about  by  his  means,  and  particidarij  in  tbe 
ddtruction  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  paganism. 

To  these  congratulations  of  the  patriarch,  the  emperor  replied,  that  he  was  happy 
at  seeixig  them  assembled,  on  an  occasion  so  glorious  as  tnat  of  amicably  settfing 
their  difficulties  ;  which,  he  said,  hod  given  him  more  concern  than  all  his  wars.  He 
concluded  by  expressing  an  earnest  wish,  that  they  would  as  soon  as  possible  remove 
every  cause  of  dissension,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace. 

On  concluding  his  address,  a  scene  occurred,  which  presented  to  the  emperor  a  most 
unpnmusing  prospect.  Instead  of  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  onsiness,  for 
which  they  nad  been  convened,  the  bishops  began  to  complain  to  Uie  empeior  of  eadi 
other,  and  to  vindicate  themselves.  Constantine  listened  to  their  mutual  recriminatioiis 
with  great  patience ;  and  when,  at  his  instance,  their  respective  complaints  were 
leduc^  to  writing,  he  threw  all  the  billets  nnopennl  into  the  fire ;  saving,  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  him  to  decide  the  differences  of  Christian  bishops,  and  that  the  ^^yi^g  of 
them  must  be  deferred  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

After  this,  the  council  proceeded,  in  earnest,  to  the  business  of  their  meeting.  Thai 
diacussicms  beean  June  19th  and  continued  to  the  2«Hh  of  August,  when  their  dectaons 
werepabUshed. 

Before  this  council  broke  up,  some  few  other  matters  were  determined ;  snch  as 
would  deserve  no  place  here,  were  it  not  to  show  the  sad  defection  of  Christianity  in 
the  increase  of  superstition  and  human  traditions.  It  was  decreed  that  Easter  stMold 
be  kept  at  the  same  season,  through  all  the  Church  ;  that  celibacy  was  a  virtna ; 
that  new  converts  should  not  be  introduced  to  orders ;  that  a  certain  course  of  peni- 
tence should  be  enjoined  on  the  lapsed ;  with  other  dir^ons  of  a  similar  nature. 

19.  The  principal  persons  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Anus,  in  the 
above  council,  were  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nice,  and 
Jiiaris  of  Calcedon ;  the  person  who  chiefly  opposed  him  and  took  the 
VATt  of  Alexander,  was  Athanasius,  at  that  time  only  a  deacon  in  the 
Church  of  Alexandria. 

20.  The  controversy  was  far  from  being  settled  by  the  decision  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  The  doctrines  of  Arius  had  indeed  been  condemned  ;  he 
himself  had  been  banished  to  Illyricum ;  his  followers  been  compelled 
to  assent  to  the  Nicene  creed,  and  his  writings  proscribed;  yet  his 
doctrines  found  adherents,  and  both  he  and  his  friends  made  Tigoroas 
efforts  to  regain  their  former  rank  and  privileges. 

21.  In  the  year  330,   through   the   assistance  of  Constantine,  the 

emperor's  sister,  the  Arians  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  recal  of  Arias, 

and   the  repeal  of  the  laws  against   themselves.     The   emperor  also 

recommended  to  Athanasius,  who  had  succeeded  Alexander,  to  receive 

Arius  to  his  communion.     But  the  inflexible  Athanasius  refused,  and, 

not  long  after,  was  banished  into  Gaul. 

The  decision  of  the  council  of  Nice  met  with  Constantino's  approbation,  at  the  time. 
But,  afterwards,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  Arius  and  his  followers  had  been 
unjustly  condemned.  Hence,  he  issued  his  edict,  revoking  the  sentence  against  him, 
and  repealing  the  severe  laws  which  had  been  enacted  against  his  party. 

22.  At  a  subsequent  date,  doubts  arising  in  the  mind  of  Constantine, 
as  to  Arius,  he  was  induced  to  order  the  latter  to  Constantinople,  and  to 
require  him  to  assent  to  the  Nicene  creed.  This  he  readily  did,  and  con- 
firmed his  belief  with  an  oath. 
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The  subscription  to  the  Nicene  creed,  on  the  port  of  Arias,  all  credible  testimony 
goes  to  show,  to  have  been  made  with  the  most  improper  resenrations.  He  assented 
to  it,  indeed,  but  explained  it  in  a  widely  different  manner  from  the  orthodox. 

23.  The  apparent  sincerity  of  Arias  deceiving  the  emperor,  Alexan* 
der  of  Constantinople  was  directed  to  receive  him  to  communion.  The 
day  was  fixed  for  his  restoration ;  hut  while  he  was  on  the  way  to  the 
Church,  Arius  was  suddenly  seized  with  some  disease  of  the  bowels,  and 
died,  A.  D.  396. 

On  leceivinf  the  orders  of  Constantine  to  acknowledge  Arius^  Alexander,  it  is  said, 
heukk  himself  to  prayer.  He  fervently  prayed  that  God  would,  in  some  way,  prevent 
the  Ktom  of  a  man  to  the  Church,  whom  he  could  not  but  consider  as  a  disturber  of 
its  peace,  and  hypocritical  in  his  profession.  The  sudden  and  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  Arius  died  was  no  small  mortification  to  his  party,  and  the  orthodox  did  not 
ese^ie  the  imputation  of  having  been  accessary  to  it. 

24.  In  the  year  337,  Constantine  died,  having  received  baptism,  du- 
ring his  sickness,  at  the  hands  of  his  favorite  bishop,  Eusebius,  of  Nico- 
media. 

The  character  of  Constantine  has  been  variously  represented.  His  sincerity  in 
espousing  the  Christian  cause  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  j  but  he  seems  to  have 
had  very  inmerfect  views  of  the  real  nature  of  Christianity  $  and  to  have  failed  in 
adopting  the  best  measures  for  propagating  a  cause  so  different  from  this  world,  both 
in  its  nature  and  in  its  influence. 

25.  The  state  of  religion  at  the  death  of  Constantine  was  exceeedingly 
low.  The  Church  was  distracted  with  baneful  divisions ;  and  a  general 
straggle  for  power  and  wealth  seemed  to  predominate. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  under  Providence,  was  a  glorious 
efeat  for  the  Church.  But  in  connecting  it  with  the  affairs  of  the  state,  as  he  did,  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  most  grievous  evils.  The  distinction  of  rank  and  eminence 
among  the  clergy,  could  not  fail  to  introduce  jealousy  and  rivalship.  For  a  long  period, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  had  ranked  high,  on  account  of  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians in  their  several  districts,  and  also  for  that  eminence  of  character,  which  had 
marked  their  t)ishops.  But  to  these  there  was  no  prescribed  authority  in  point  of  order 
or  rank,  till  Constantine  gave  them  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  their  brethren.  To 
these  three  he  now  added  Constantinople.  These  four  cities  were  converted  into  bisho- 
prics, called  metropolitan.  In  the  course  of  the  century,  these  metropolitans  became 
patriarchs  ;.and,  by  and  by,  as  we  shall  see,  the  bishop  of  Rome  became  pontiff  or 
pspe.  Hence,  may  be  traced  the  manner  in  which  the  ministers  of  Christ  became 
separated  into  the  different  orders  of  pontiffs,  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  the  like.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  for  a  time  these  Church  officers 
vere  exalted  and  appointed  by  the  civil  magistrate,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
people,  till  at  length  the  bishop  of  Rome  became  lord  of  all. 

26.  On  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  empire  was  distributed  among 
his  three  sons ;  but  a  quarrel  soon  after  arising  between  the  brothers, 
which  terminating  fatally  to  two,  Constantius  became  sole  monarch  of 
the  Roman  empire,  in  the  year  353. 

27.  In  the  year  356,  died  Anthony  the  hermit,  who  may  be  considered 
the  father  of  that  monastic  life,  for  which  several  of  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies were  remarkably  distinguished. 

Seclusion  from  the  world,  and  the  practice  of  austerities,  had  been  adopted  by  many 
of  a  romantic  turn,  in  the  former  century,  (Per.  III.  Sec.  22 ;)  but  it  was  left  to 
mother,  to  set  an  example  of  self-denial,  which  the  world  had  never  before  seen. 
Anthony  was  an  illiterate  youth  of  Alexandria.  Happening,  one  day,  to  enter  a 
church,  he  heaid  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  young  ruler ;  ''  Sell  all  that  thou  hast, 

10  7 
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and  give  to  the  poor.''  Considering  this  as  a  special  call  to  him,  oe  distribated  his 
property — deserted  his  family  and  friends — took  up  his  residence  among  the  tombs, 
and  in  a  mined  tower.  Here,  having  practiced  self-denial  for  some  time,  he  adranc- 
ed  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  eastMrard  of  the  Nile ;  where,  discovering  a 
most  lonely  spot,  he  fixed  his  abode. 

Ifis  ezam^e  and  his  lessons  infected  others,  whose  cariosity  pursued  him  to  the 
desert,  and  before  he  closed  his  hfe,  which  was  prolonged  to  the  term  of  one  hundred 
and  five  years,  he  beheld  vast  numbers  imitating  the  example  which  he  had  set  them. 
From  this  time,  monks  multiplied  incredibly,  on  the  sands  of  Lybia,  upon  the  rocks 
of  Thebias,  and  the  -cities  of  the  Nile.  Even  to  this  day,  the  traveller  mB.j  expkne 
the  ruins  (k  fifty  monasteries,  which  were  planted  to  the  south  of  Alexandria,  by  the 
disciples  of  Anthony. 

Influenced  by  the  example  of  Anthony,  a  Sjrrian  youth,  whose  name  was  Hilarion, 
fixed  his  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy  beach,  between  the  sea  and  a  morass,  about  seven 
miles  firom  Gaza.  The  austere  penance,  in  which  he  persisted  for  forty-eight  jean, 
diffused  a  similar  enthusiasm ;  and  innumerable  monasteries  were  soon  mstnbuted 
over  all  Palestine. 

In  the  west,  Martin  of  Tours  founded  a  monastery  at  Poictiers,  and  thus  introduced 
monastic  institutions  into  France.  Such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  his  discij^es,  th^t 
two  thousand  monks  followed  in  his  funeral  procession.  In  other  countries  they  ap 
pear  to  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  the  progress  of  monkery  is  said 
not  to  have  been  less  rapid,  or  less  universal  than  that  of  Christianity. 

Nor  was  this  kind  of  life  confined  to  males.  Females  began,  alxmt  the  same  time, 
to  retire  from  the  worid,  and  to  dedicate  themselves  to  solitude  and  devotion.  Ifnniie- 
ries  were  erected,  and  such  as  entered  them,  were  henceforth  secluded  fnm  all  wodSiy 
intercourse.  They  were  neither  allowed  to  go  abroad,  nor  was  any  one  peimitted  to  see 
them.  Here,  they  served  themselves,  and  made  their  own  clothes,  which  were  white 
and  plain  wollen.    The  height  of  the  cap  was  restricted  to  an  inch  and  two  lines. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  examples  of  monkish  penance  upon  record,  is  tbat  of  St. 
Simeon,  a  Syrian  monk,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  filth  centmy,  and  who  is 
Uioaght  to  have  outstripped  all  who  preceded  him.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  thiity-ffix 
years  on  a  pillar  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  in  Syria,  whence  he  got  the 
name  of  "  Simeon  the  Stylite." 

From  this  pillar,  it  is  said,  he  never  descended,  unless  to  take  possession  of  another, 
which  he  did  four  times,  having  in  all  occupied  five  of  them.  On  his  last  pilhur,  which 
was  sixty  feet  high,  and  only  three  feet  broad,  he  remained,  according. to  report,  fif- 
teen years  without  intermission,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night ;  exposed  to  all  die 
inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  in  a  climate  Uabie  to  great  and  sudden  changes,  fitom  the 
most  melting  heat  to  the  most  piercing  cold. 

We  are  informed  that  he  alwap  stood,  the  breadth  of  his  mllar  not  permitting  him 
to  lie  down.  He  spent  the  day,  till  three  in  afternoon,  in  meditation  and  prayer ;  from 
that  time  tiU  sunset  he  harangued  the  people,  who  flocked  to  him  firom  all  countries. 
Females  were  not  permitted  to  approach  him — not  even  his  own  mother ;  who  is  said, 
through  grief  and  mortification,  m  being  refused  admittance,  to  have  died  the  third 
day  after  her  arrival. 

Similar  instances  of  extravagance  and  superstition  in  those  times  abounded.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  extravagancies,  and  this  increasing  fondness  for  seclusion, 
were  so  greatly  extolled  by  the  fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Even  Athanasius  en- 
couraged the  instimtion  of  raonkeiy.  Basil  terms  monkery  "  an  angelical  institution ; 
a  blessed  and  evangelical  life,  leading  to  the  mansions  of  the  Lord."  Jerome  declares 
"  the  societies  of  monks  and  nuns  to  be  the  very  flower  and  most  precious  stone,  among 
all  the  ornaments  of  the  Church."  Others  were  equally  eloquent  in  extolling  the  per- 
fection of  monkery,  and  commending  the  practice. 

The  consequence  of  these  praises,  on  the  part  of  men  so  eminent  in  the  Church,  in 
relation  to  this  kind  of  life,  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  most  rapid  increase  <^  both 
monasteries  and  monks.  Even  nobles,  and  dul^,  and  princes,  not  only  devoted  im* 
mense  trea^^ures  in  founding  and  Increasing  these  estabhshments,  but  descended  from 
their  elevated  stations,  and  immured  themselves  in  these  convents,  for  the  purpose  of 
conmunion  with  God.  Thousands  who  still  continued  to  live  in  the  worid,  consecrat- 
ed their  wealth  to  purcha.se  the  prayers  of  these  devoted  saints ',  and  even  tyrants 
and  worn  out  debauchees  considered  themselves  secure  of  eteniAl  l^ory,  by  defoting 
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tbeir  fortunes  to  some  monastic  institution.  The  real  history  of  these  establishments, 
however,  would  dM:lose  little  in  favor  of  religion.  There  were  doubtless  many  who 
ripened  within  their  walls  for  heavenly  glory ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  majo> 
rity,  under  the  mask  of  .*«uperior  piety,  led  lives  of  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  debauchery. 

These  monastic  institutions  served  one  good  purpose,  and  that  one  was  important. 
During  the  dark  ages  which  succeeded,  when  the  light  of  science,  throughout  the 
irarid,  was  eclipsed  by  the  barbarous  incursions  of  the  illiterate  nations  of  the  north, 
science  and  literature  here  found  an  as}'lum.  Libraries  were  formed  and  carefolly 
pfesenred,  which,  on  the  restoration  of  learning,  were  of  great  value  to  the  world. 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  establishments  is  interesting.  In  the  sixth  century^ 
the  extravagancies  of  the  monks,  it  was  acknowledged,  needed  a  check.  This  induc- 
ed Benedict,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety,  to  institute  a  rule  of  discipline,  l^ 
which  a  greater  degree  of  order  was  introduced  into  the  monasteries,  and  a  wholesome' 
restraint  was  laid  upon  the  wild  and  extravagant  conduct  of  their  inmates.  For  a 
time,  the  Benedictine  order  became  extremely  popular,  and  swallowed  up  all  others ; 
but  luxury  and  licentiousness  gradually  invaded  even  the  convents  of  Benedi^. 

During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  monks  rose  to  the  high^  veneration. 
Even  princes  sought  admittance  to  their  cloisters,  and  the  wealth  of  the  great  was 
pomed  into  their  treasuries.  In  such  estimation  were  the  monks  held,  that  they  were 
selected  to  occupy  the  highest  offices  of  state.  Abbots  and  monks  filled  the  palaces  d 
kings,  and  were  even  placed  at  the  head  of  armies. 

'The  tenth  century  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  in  France,  by  the  name  of  the  congrega- 
tioQ  of  Clugni.  For  a  season,  the  rules  of  reform  which  they  adopted,  and  the  sancti- 
ty which  they  assumed,  gave  them  a  high  name.  But  hcentiousness  and  debauche- 
ry, the  natuiml  result  of  a  life  of  ease  and  luxunr,  soon  sunk  them  into  utter  contempt. 

During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  nourished  the  orders  of  the  Cisterians 
and  Carthusians.  The  thirteenth,  gave  birth  to  an  order  widely  different  from  any 
which  before  existed.  This  was  the  order  of  Mendicants,  instituted  by  Innocent  III. 
They  were  taught  to  contemn  wealth,  and  obtained  their  ii\'ing  only  by  charity.  This 
order  became  extremely  popular,  and  numbered  its  thousands,  who  were  spread  over 
all  Europe. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  from  this  order,  under  the  auspices  of  Gregory,  arose  four 
others,  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  hermits  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  tu'o  first  of  these  were  much  more  respectable  than  the  latter,  and  for  three 
«nturies  governed  the  councils  of  Europe.  They  filled  the  most  important  offices  in 
church  and.  state,  and  gave  to  the  papal  power  an  influence  and  authority  scarcely 
credible. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject.  The  mischiefs  which  resulted  from  these 
monastic  institutions,  volumes  would  scarcely  portray.  Their  secret  history  would 
develop  a  chapter  of  superstition,  and  fraud — of  debaucheries,  and  every  species  of 
enormity,  whicfi  a  virtuous  man  would  be  shocked  to  read.  "  To  go  into  a  convent,  " 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  for  fear  of  being  immoral,  is  as  if  a  man  should  cut  off  his  hands, 
Car  fear  he  should  steal.  To  suffer  with  patience  and  fortitude  when  called  to  it,  for 
the  cause  of  truth,  is  virtuous  and  heroical ;  but  to  exclude  one's  self  from  the  light  of 
day,  under  pretence  of  greater  devotedne,ss  to  God, — ^to  creep  on  all  fours  like  beasts — 
to  lacerate  one's  bod^'  with  thorns — to  defame — to  afllict — to  murder  one's  self, — this  is 
absurd.''  The  religion  of  the  Gospel  requires  us,  indeed,  to  live  unspotted  from  the 
vorld  ;  but  then  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

28.  Constantius  being  an  Arian,  favored  that  cause  from  the  time  of 
his  accession,  at  the  death  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  337,  to  his  own  death, 
in  the  year  361.  During  his  long  reign,  Arianism  maintained  the 
ascendancy ;  while  the  friends  of  the  opposite  faith  suffered  the  most 
bitter  persecution.  Athanasius,  who  had  been  recalled  from  banishment, 
was  again  exiled,  and  although  recalled,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  from 
his  persecutors,  with  some  monks,  in  a  desert. 

The  stale  of  the  Church  at  this  time,  could  we  give  a  just  representation  of  it,  would 
present  little  of  its  primitive  purity  and  simplicity.  The  Scriptures  were  no  longer 
the  standard  of  Christian  faith.  What  was  orthodox,  and  what  was  heterodox,  was  to 
be  determined  only  by  fathers  and  councils.    Ministers  had  departed  from  the  simpli- 
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dtjr  of  Chiistiaa  doctnoe  and  manners ;  avaiice  and  amtniion  nilc^ ;  ten^Kval  gnu^ 
deur,  high  prefermenl,  and  ]arge  revenues,  nere  Ihe  ruling  pasdon. 

As  eilherpan}',  at  any  lime,  gained  the  advantage,  it  treated  the  other  nith  nuuked 
severity.  The  Arians,  however,  being  gcnenUly  in  power,  the  orthodox  experienced 
■Imcet  uninterrupted  oppressioii. 

In  349,  Conslaiiliits  was  influenced  to  recall  Alhanasius,  and  to  restore  him  to  his 
office  at  Alexaodrin.  To  his  enemies,  no  measure  could  have  beet]  tnore  repulsive; 
and  it  was  the  signal  to  prefer  the  most  bitter  accusations  against  bim.  He  was 
obliged  10  dee  before  the  storm,  and  take  shelter  in  the  obscnritj  of  a  desert ;  bat  the 
blast  fell  apon  his  friends:  some  of  whom  were  banished  ;  some  were  k>Jded  with 
chains,  and  imprisoned ;  while  others  were  scourged  to  death. 

In  respect  to  the  Arians,  it  is  ibought  no  circumstances  existed  for  measures  so 
viotent  as  those  which  they  adopted;  but  then  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
onhodoi  were  not  much  less  violent,  when  they  possessed  the  power,  Athanasins,  at 
the  head  of  the  orthodox  party,  vas  a  man  of  a  restless  aiul  aspiring  dispositi< 

His  speculative  views'  '■'      " — '     -  "'     "  -' -  -  . ..  . 

correct ;  but  he  cnnno 
when  he  hod  the  powt. . 

It  rosy  be  added,  in  respect  to  the  Arians,  thai,  al  length,  divisions  among  them 
caused  them  to  separate  into  numerous  sects.  Heitee  we  riad  of  Semi-arians,  Aetiana, 
Etmomians,  and  many  others;  of  whom  it  is  only  neeessttijrto  say,  that  they  ossjsied 
10  distract  the  Christian  vorid  while  they  existed,  and  lo  show  how  discordant  htanao 
beii^  may  bectane. 

99.  Constantius  dying  in  the  year  361,  was  followed  in  the  sdminis- 
(ration  by  his  nephew  Julian,  commonly  called  the  Apostate.  This 
prince  had  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Chrietianity ;  but  havine 
early  imbibed  a  partiality  for  the  pagfan  worship,  that  system  was  placed 
upon  an  equal  footing'  with  Christianity,  during  his  reign. 

On  his  accession,  Julian  ordered  such  heathen  temples  as  had  been  shnt,  to  be  ape» 
ed  I  and  many  which  had  been  demolished  to  be  reboilt.  The  laws  agauist  idotati; 
were  repealed  ;  pagan  miests  were  honored ;  and  pagan  worship  was  favored.  On  the 
other  hand.  Christians  became  the  objects  of  ridicule  ;  their  sctioc^  were  closed  ^  their 

EivUeges  abridged ;  their  clcl^  impoverished.  Open  persecuticn  wag  indeed  pr» 
biled ;  but,  by  every  other  means,  were  the  foUowecs  of  the  Redeemer  humbleil  and 
op^oessed.  By  way  of  reproach,  Julian  always  called  the  Savior  the  Gatiltat.  In  a 
war  with  the  Fersians,  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  lance.  As  he  wa<  expiring,  he 
filled  hU  hand  with  blood,  and  indignantly  casting  it  tnio  the  air,  exclaimed,  "  0  GiU^ 
kiMtlhouluitamqiieretl." 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  and  imder  bis  ansfices,  that  the  Tem^  of 
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meneement  of  the  woik,  spades  and  pick-axes  of  silver  were  provided ;  and  the  dirt 
and  rabbish  were  transported  in  nuutles  of  silk  and  purple.  Bat  an  insulted  Provi- 
dence poared  its  wrath  upon  this  work  of  impiety ; — the  workmen  were  scorched  by 
flames,  which  issued  from  the  earth,  and  drove  them  from  their  mad  design. 

30.  About  this  time,  may  be  noticed  a  decided  increase  of  the  power 

and  influence  of  the  bishop  of  ROme,  who  was  considered  the  first  in 

imnk,  and  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over  all  other  bishops. 

He  sorpassed-all  his  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and  splendor  of  the  Church  over 
which  he  presided ;  in  the  riches  of  his  revenues  and  possessions ;  in  the  number  and 
vaiie^  of  his  ministers ;  in  his  credit  with  the  people ;  and  in  his  sumptuous  and 
sfUfBomd  manner  of  living.  This  led  Praetextatus,  an  heathen,  who  was  magistrate  of 
the  city,  to  say,  *'  make  me  bishop  of  Borne,  and  Pll  be  a  Christian  too  /" 

31.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-two  months,  Julian  was  slain  by  the  hand 
of  a  common  soldier,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  year  363,  by  Jovian,  one 
of  the  officers  of  his  army.  Under  this  prince,  Christianity  once  more 
triumphed  over  paganism,  and  orthodoxy  over  Arianism. 

^  Under  his  reign,''  savs  Gibbon,  **  Christianity  obtained  an  easy  and  lasting  victory. 
In  many  cities  the  heathen  temples  were  shut  or  entirely  deserted^  The  edicts  of 
Jnlian  in  fiivor  of  paganism  were  abolished ;  and  the  system  sunk  irrecoverably  in  the 
dark."  Jovian,  however,  declared  his  abhorrence  of  contention,  and  allowed  such  as 
pleased  to  exercise  with  freedom  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worship. 

32.  Id  the  year  364,  Jovian,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  admission 
of  the  obligations  of  Christianity,  died  in  a  fit  of  debauch,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  two  brothers,  Valentmian  and  Valens ;  the  former  of  whom 
patronized  the  orthodox;  the  latter,  the  Arians.  In  375,  Valentinian 
died  ;  upon  which  Valens,  becoming  sole  monarch,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  persecute  with  much  cruelty  the  orthodox  party. 

Of  these  princes,  Gibbon  says,  "  that  they  invariably  retained,  in  their  exalted  station, 
the  chaste  and  temperate  simplicity  which  had  adorned  their  private  life;  and  under 
them  the  reign  of  the  pleasures  of  a  court  never  cost  the  people  a  blush,  or  a  sigh. 
Though  illiterate  themselves,  they  patronized  learning ;  they  planned  a  course  of 
instruction  for  every  city  in  the  empire,  and  handsomely  endowed  several  academies." 

But  in  respect  to  religion,  their  conduct  was  far  from  being  commendable.  Valens, 
particularly,  persecuted  all  who  differed  from  him.  A  single  act  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  his  cruelty.  A  company  of  eighty  ecclesiastics,  who  had  refused  to  sub- 
scribe lo  the  Arian  faith,  were  ordered  into  banishment.  Being  placed  on  board  a 
vessel,  provided  to  cany  them  away,  as  they  were  sailing  out  of  the  harbor,  the  vessel 
was  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  company  were  left  to  be  consumed.  Cruelty  like  this 
marked  the  whole  of  his  reign. 

33.  After  a  long  life  of  labor  and  numerous  sufferings,  Athanasius 

died  in  the  year  373. 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  it  has  already  been  observed,  Athanasius  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  his  safety  in  retreat.  Daring  the  reign  of  Julian,  he  once  visited  his 
people,  but  returned  to  his  retreat.  On  the  accession  of  Jovian,  he  again  appeared  at 
Alexandria,  and  by  that  prince  was  confirmed  in  his  office.  From  this  time  to  his  death, 
little  is  recorded  of  him  which  we  need  to  relate.  He  has  left  a  character,  high  in 
point  of  purity,  but  blemished  by  an  excessive  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  by  an  encour- 
agement of  monkish  superstition,  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  Gospel. 

34.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Valens  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with 
the  Goths,  A.  D.  378,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gratian,  the  son  of  Valen- 
tinian. Soon  after  his  accession,  he  associated  the  great  Thcodosius 
with  him  in  the  government.  Both  these  emperors  espoused  the  cause 
of  Christianity  against  paganism,  and  orthodoxy  against  Arianism. 

7* 
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The  measures  adopted  by  Theodosius  were  such  as  to  drive  Arians  from  their 
Churches,  and  subjected  to  many  grievous  calamities.  Unacquaint^l  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel)  he  attempted,  contrary  to  its  genius,  to  enforce  its  reception  by  the  arm 
of  power,  ralher  than  by  the  voice  of  reason. 

35.  In  the  year  383,  Theodosius  summoned  a  council  at  Constantinople, 
consisting  of  nearly  two  hundred  bishops,  with  a  design  to  confinn  the 
Nicene  creed. 

This  council  accordingly  decreed  that  the  Nicene  creed  should  be  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  and  that  all  heresies  should  be  condemned.  In  accordance  with  this  deci- 
sion, the  emperor  soon  after  issued  two  edicts,  by  both  of  which  the  holding  of  meet* 
ings,  whether  public  or  private,  was  forbidden  to  all  heretics,  under  the  severest 
penalties. 

In  the  year  390,  he  issued  a  still  severer  edict,  aimed  as  a  death-blow  to  jiaganism. 
According  to  this  edict,  all  his  subjects  were  prohibited  to  worship  any  inanimate  idol, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  any  victim,  on  pain  of  death. 

This  edict  was  so  rigidly  enforced,  that  paganism  declined  apace.  **  So  rapid  and  yet 
so  gentle  was  the  fall  of  it,''  says  Gibbon,  "  that  only  twenty-eight  ytais  alter  tkke 
death  of  Theodosius,  the  faint  and  minute  vestiges  were  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye 
of  the  legislator .'' 

36.  We  must  here  anticipate  a  few  years,  and  speak  of  Pdagianum^ 
which  began  to  be  propagated  about  the  year  404,  or  405;  The  author 
of  this  system  was  one  Pelagius,  a  Briton,  from  whom  it  received  its  name. 
Its  gfrand  feature  was  a  denial  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  or 
the  necessity  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  in  man's  regeneration. 

Besides  these  opinions,  Pelagius  maintained,  that  the  human  will  is  as  much  inclin- 
ed to  good  as  to  evil,  and  that  good  works  constitute  the  meritorious  cause  of  salvia 
tion. 

Pelagius  was  considerably  advanced  in  years,  before  he  began  to  propagate  his 
opinions.  His  first  attempt  was  made  at  Rome,  but  meeting  widi  opposition,  ha 
removed  to  Carthage,  in  Africa,  where  he  openly  raised  his  standard.  He  was  a 
man  of  irreproachable  morals,  and  deep  suotilty.  These  circumstances  gave  him 
great  influence,  especially  among  the  young  and  inexperienced.  In  the  propagation 
(o€  his  system,  he  was  assisted  by  one  Caelestius,  an  Irish  monk. 

For  a  time,  the  success  of  Pelagius  was  greats  But  the  system  found  a  powerful 
opponent,  in  the  famous  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa.  This  fsuther  oppo^d, 
in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactory,  the  unscriptural  character  of  the  system,  and  the 
direct  tendency  of  it  to  subvert  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  render  the 
cross  of  Christ  of  no  effect.  The  controversy,  however,  distracted,  for  a  time,  the 
Christian  world.  Council  after  council  assembled,  and  the  most  opposite  decrees 
were  at  different  times  passed  in  relation  to  the  system  of  Pelagius.  In  the  year  412, 
Cslestius  was  condemned  as  a  heretic ;  this  ^ns  followed  in  420,  by  a  condemnation 
of  the  system  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  Pelagianism  was  suppressed  thnmgh- 
out  the  empire. 

In  the  year  431,  Pelagianism  was  again  brought  forward,  in  an  altered  and  softened 
form,  by  John  Cassion,  a  monk  of  Marseilles.  To  this  latter  system  was  given  the 
name  of  Semi-Pelagianism.  It  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  pursue  a  middle  course 
between  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  and  Augustine.  It  is  necessary,  however,  only  to 
add,  that  the  system  thus  new  modeled,  was  again  attacked  by  Augustine,  assisted 
by  Hilary,  a  distinguished  priest,  and  Prosper,  a  layman ;  and  by  these  champions 
its  inconsistencies  and  anti-scriptural  character  were  sufficiently  exposed. 

37.  The  emperor  Theodosius  died  in  the  year  395,  and  was  succeeded 
W  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  former  of  whom  presided  at 
Constantinople,  as  emperor  of  the  east ;  the  latter  chose  Ravenna  as  the 
Mit  of  his  court,  in  preference  to  Rome,  and  presided  over  the  west. 

38.  Of  the  state  of  the  Church,  during  the  reign  of  these  two  emperors, 
•od,  indeed,  for  a  long  period  following,  we  have  nothing  pleasant  to 
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record.  Honorius,  following  the  steps  of  his  father,  protected  the 
external  state  of  -the  Church,  and  did  something  towards  extirpating 
the  remains  of  idolatry,  and  supporting.orthodoxy  in  opposition  to  existing 
heresies.  But  a  great  increase  of  superstition,  polemical  subtilty,  and 
monasticism  marked  these  times,  both  m  the  east  and  west.  The  true 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  was  scdrcely  visible.  A  constant  struggle  existed 
among  the  clergy  for  dignity,  power,  and  wealth,  and  great  exertions 
were  put  forth  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

39.  Some  time  previous  to  this  date,  but  now  more  particularlyi 
important  changes  began  to  take  place  in  the  Roman  empire,  whidi 
considerably  a&cted  the  visible  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer.  These 
changes  were  caused  by  numerous  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  the  north 
of  Europe,  who  attacking  the  Roman  empire,  in  a  course  of  years 
reduced  it  to  a  state  of  complete  subjection,  and  divided  its  various  pro- 
vinces into  several  distinct  governments  and  kingdoms. 

These  tribes  consisted  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  Franks,  Alans,  Suevi,  Vandals,  and 
varioas  others.  Th^  were  extremely  barbarous  and  illiterate,  at  the  same  time  pow- 
erful and  warlike.  The  incursions  of  these  tribes  into  the  empire  was  at  a  time  when 
it  was  least  able  to  make  effectaal  resistance .  Both  Honorius  and  Arcadius  were  weak 
princes.  The  Roman  character  was  greatly  sunk.  Their  lofty  and  daring  spirit  was 
gone.  There  empire  had  for  years  groaned  under  its  unwieldy  bulk ;  and  only  by 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  had  it  been  kept  from  crumbling  to  ruins.  With  TheodosioSi 
expired  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  who  appeared  in  the 
field  of  battle  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  whose  authority  was  acknowledged 
throughoat  the  empire.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
aocthem  tribes  should  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade  the  empire  ;  nor  that  their 
effort  at  subjugation  should  have  been  crowned  with  success.  Still  less  singular  is  it, 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  have  suffered  in  a  corresponding  degree.    ^ 

40.  In  the  year  410,  the  imperial  city  of  Rome  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who  delivered  it  over  to  the  licentious 
fury  of  his  army.  A  scene  of  horror  ensued  which  is  scarcely  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  war.  The  plunder  of  the  city  was  accomplished  in  six 
days  ;  the  streets  were  deluged  with  the  blood  of  murdered  citizens,  and 
some  of  the  noblest  edifices  were  razed  to  their  foundation. 

The  city  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  an  object  of  admiration.  Its  inhabitants  were 
estimated  at  twelve  hundred  thousand.  Its  houses  were  but  little  short  of  fifty  tho'.N 
sand  ;  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  of  which  were  similar  in  grandeur  and  extt.Mt 
to  the  palaces  of  princes.  Every  thing  bespoke  wealth  and  luxur}'.  The  marlcot,  the 
race  courses,  the  temples^  the  fountains,  the  porticos,  the  shady  groves,  unitedly  com- 
bined to  add  surpassing  splendor  to  the  spot. 

Two  years  before  the  surrender  of  the  city,  Alaric  had  laid  seige  to  it,  and  had 
received  from  the  proud  and  insolent  Romans,  as  the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the 
vraDs,  five  thousand  pounds  of  j?old,  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  an  incredi- 
ble quantity  of  other  valuable  articles. 

In  the  following  year,  he  again  appeared  before  the  city ;  and  now  took  possession 
of  the  port  of  Osfia,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  stupendous  works  of  Roman  magnifi- 
cence. He  had  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
razing  it  to  its  foundation,  by  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  remove  the  unworihv 
Honorius  from  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and  to  place  Attalus,  the  tool  of  the  Go*,  lic 
cnaquewr,  in  his  place. 

But  the  doom  of  the  city  was  not  far  distant.  In  410,  Alaric  once  more  appeared 
under  the  wbWs  of  the  capital.  Thnmgh  the  treachery  of  the  Roman  guard,  one  of  the 
gates  was  silently  opened,  and  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  at  midnight,  by  the 
tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet.    Alaric  and  liLs  bands  entered  in  triumph, 
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and  spread  dedolation  through  the  streets.  Thus  this  proud  city,  which  had  sabdoed 
a  great  part  of  the  world;  which,  during  a  period  of  619  years,  had  never  been 
violated  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy,  was  itself  called  to  surrender  to  the  arms 
of  a  rude  and.ivvengeful  Goth ;  who  was  well  entitled  the  Destrofftr  of  natimUf  and  the 
wcowrgt  of  Ood  ! 

41.  From  this  period,  the  barbarians  continued  their  ravages,  until 
476,  which  is  commonly  assigned  as  marking  the  total  extinctipn  of  the 
western  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  Of  the  tribes,  which  had  been 
accessary  to  this  result,  the  Visigoths  took  possession  of  Spain;  the 
Franks  of  Gaul;  the  Saxons  of  England;  the  Huns  of  Pannonia;  the 
Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

These  conquests  effected  an  almost  entire  change  in  the  state  of  Europe.  New 
governments,  laws,  lan^ages ;  new  manners,  customs,  dresses  ;  new  names  and 
countries  prevailed.  It  is  doubtless  to  be  lamented,  that  this  revolution  was  the  wortc 
of  nations  so  little  enlightened  by  science,  or  polished  by  civilization ;  for  the  laws 
of  the  Romans,  imperfect  as  they  were,  were  the  best  which  human  wisdom  had 
devised ;  and  in  arts  they  far  surpassed  the  nations  to  which  they  now  became  subject- 
ed. It  is  a  remark  of  Dr.  Robertson, ''  that  if  a  man  were  calldl  to  fix  upon  apenodi 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most 
calfljnitons,  he  would  without  hesitation  name  that  which  earned  irom  the  death  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  A.  D.  395,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy, 
A.  D.  571." 

42.  Although  the  barbarians  were  idolaters,  yet  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  Roman  empire,  they  generally,  though  at  different  periods,  conformed 
themselves  to  the  religious  institutions  of  the  nations  among  whcnn  they 
settled.  They  unanimously  agreed  to  support  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  to  defend  and  maintain  it,  as  the  established 
religion  of  their  respective  states.  -  They  generally  adopted  the  Arian 
SjTStem,  and  hence  the  advocates  of  the  Nicene  creed  met  with  bitter 
persecution. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  religion,  in  its  establisfied  form,  was  at  this  time 
but  little  removed  from  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the  ancient  heathen.  There 
were,  indeed,  pious  individual8--some  who  maintained  the  primitive  faith  and  manners 
— ^but  the  mass  of  professors,  and  even  of  the  clergy,  had  shamefully  departed  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

To  nothing,  but  the  controlling  Providence  of  God  can  we  attribute  the  condescen- 
.sion  of  these  barbarous  tribes  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  become  nominal  Christians. 
Had  they  pleased,  it  would  seem  that  ihef  might  easily  have  exterminated  Chris- 
tianity from  the  earth.  But  Divine  Providence  saw  fit  to  order  otherwise;  and  though 
for  years,  as  nationSf  they  were  scarcely  to  be  accounted  Christians,  the  rel^on 
which  they  adopted,  at  length,  softened  their  manners  and  refined  their  morals. 

43.  Of  the  kingdoms  into  which  the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  that 
of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  was  one.  Of  this  nation,  Clovis  was  king.  In 
the  year  496,  he  was  converted  to  Christianity ;  and,  together  with  three 
thousand  of  his  army,  was  baptized  at  Rheims,  and  received  into  the 
Church. 

The  wife  of  Clovis  was  Clotilda,  a  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy.  The  Burgun- 
dians  had  already  embraced  Christianity ;  and  although  they  professed  the  Arian 
faith,  Clotilda  was  attached  to  the  Nicene  creed.  She  had  labored  to  conyert  her 
husband  to  Christianity,  but  without  success.  During  a  battle,  which  he  lbu|^t  with 
the  Alemans,  finding  the  Franks  giving  ground,  and  victory  crowning  the  standard 
of  his  foe,  he  implored,  it  is  said,  Uie  assistance  of  Christ ;  and  solemnly  engaged  to 
worship  him  as  a  God,  if  he  rendered  him  victorious  over  his  enemies. 

The  bottle  now  went  on,  and  Clovis  was  conqueror.     Faithfol  to  his  promiae,  hs 
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vas  baptized  at  RheimS|  the  year  after,  having  been  instructed  in  the  dcxstrines  of  the 
Gospel.  The  real  conversion  of  Clovis  has  little  credit  attached  to  it ;  bat  his  external 
reformatioD  served  to  comfort  the  friends  of  religion,  and  particularly  the  advocates 
of  the  Nicene  creed.  The  conversion  of  Clovis,  it  may  be  added,  is  considered  by 
the  IcsBLmed  as  the  date  of  the  title  of  Most  Christian  Majestjf,  which  has  so  long  been 
adopted  by  the  kings  of  France. 

44.  The  year  ,432  was  distinguished  for  the  successful  introduction  of 

Christianity  into  Ireland  by  Patrick ;    who,  on  account  of  his  labors  in 

that  country,  has  been  deservedly  entitled  '*  the  apostle  of  the  Irish,  and 

the  father  of  the  Hibernian  Church."    • 

Efforts  had  previously  been  made  to  diffuse  the  light  of  Christianity  among  the 
Irish,  under  the  auspices  of  Caelestius,  bishop  of  Rome.  He  had  employed  Palladiut 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  his  mission  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  Uttle  success. 
Patrick  succeeded  Palladius  in  his  labors.  The  former  was  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  was 
one  of  the  bishops  in  Scotland ;  but  being  taken  prisoner,  in  a  war  in  which  the 
British  isles  were  involved,  he  was  carried  to  Ireland,  where  he  devoted  himself  with 
much  zeal  to  the  conversion  of  the  people.  He  formed  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  | 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  460. 

45.  Under  the  auspicies  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Roman  pontifl^ 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  England,  in  the  year  497 ;  at  which 
time  Austin,  with  forty  monks,  was  sent  into  that  country,  and  began 
the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  knowledge  of  Christianity  existed  at  this  time  in  England,  and  appean  to 
have  been  introduced,  about  the  time  of  the  apostles.  But  at  no  period  could  it  be 
nid  that  the  country  was  Christian.  The  light  of  Christianity  here  and  there,  in 
some  confined  circles,  shot  through  the  surrounding  darkness ;  but  it  was  only  soA- 
dent  to  show  how  thick  that  darkness  was.  Indeed,  Christianity  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  other  tribes,  who  conquered 
the  country.  The  idolatries  of  these  tribes  reigned  through  the  country  for  the  space 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  to  such  gods  as  the  Sun,  Moon,  Thuth,  Odin, 
Thor,  Frigga,  and  Surtur,  from  which  the  English  derived  the  names  of  the  week, 
their  homage  was  paid. 

The  honor  of  breaking  up  this  established  idolatry,  and  of  spreading  the  Gospel 
in  England,  was  reserved  tor  Austin,  under  the  patronage  of  Gregory.  Gregory, 
previously  to  his  election  to  the  pontificate,  was  one  day  walking  in  the  market-place 
at  Rome,  and  seeing  several  youth  of  handsome  appearance  exposed  to  sale,  he 
inquired  whence  they  were  ?  Being  informed  that  they  were  pagans  from  Britain,  his 
pity  wtLS  creatly  excited. 

Soon  after,  he  ofTered  himself  to  the  ruling  bishop,  and  requested  to  be  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  the  island  ;  but  his  request  was  denied.  On  his  election  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  he  remembered  his  former  interest  in  Britain,  and  soon  afler  sent  Austin,  with 
a  company  of  monks,  to  convert  the  nation. 

Providence  smiled  upon  the  attempt.  Ethelbert  was  at  this  time  king  of  Kent,  by 
whose  queen  Bertha,  a  pious  descendant  of  the  house  of  Clovis,  the  missionaries  were 
kindly  received.  The  king  soon  became  a  convert,  and  a  few  years  aAer  this  event, 
the  people  were  generally,  at  least,  nominal  Christians. 

46.  Notice  has  already  been  taken  (Sec.  30,)  of  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over  all  his 
brethren.  But  it  was  reservea  to  the  year  606  to  complete  the  triumphs 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical 
world.  At  this  time  the  emperor  Phocas  conferred  on  Boniface  III.,  the 
successor  of  Gregory  the  great,  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop, 

As  early  as  588,  John,  of  Constantinople,  called  the  Faster,  assumed  the  title  of 
Universal  Bishop ;  and  the  title  was  confirmed  by  a  council,  at  that  time  in  session, 
in  that  city.    The  successor  of  John  asstuned  me  same  proud  title.    Gregory  the 
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Great,  oontemporaneoas  with  the  successor  of  John,  took  great  nmbragie  at  the 
boldness  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  assuming  a  title,  T^ch  in  point  of  pece- 
dence  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  which  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  take.  Gregory  died  in  the  year  604,  and  was  succeeded  by  BonifiELce  III.  This 
latter  prelate  had  no  scruple  in  acceptiDg  the  title.  Nay,  he  sought  it  of  the  emperor 
Fhocas,  with  the  privilege  of  transmitting  it  to  his  successors.  The  profligate  emperor^ 
td  gratify  the  inordinate  ambition  of  this  court  sycophant,  deprived  the  bisbqp  of 
Conistantinople  of  the  title,  and  conferred  it  upon  Boniface ;  at  the  same  time  declar- 
ing  the  Church  of  Borne  to  be  the  head  of  all  other  Churches. 

DISTINGUISHED  CHASACTEBS  IN  PERIOD  IV. 

1.  Donatus,  bishop  of  Numidia,  author  of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists. 

2.  Lactantius,  the  most  eloquent  Latin  writer  in  the  fourth,  century ; 
he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  pagan  superstitions. 

3.  Eusebius  Pamphilitts,  bishop  of  Ca;sarea,  author  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  a  life  of  Constantine. 

4.  Arius,  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Alexandria;  author  of  the 
"Arian  Controversy." 

5.  Atharuuitu,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  firm  and  powerful  opponent 
of  Arianism. 

6.  AfUhany,  the  hermit,  considered  the  father  of  the  monastic  institu- 
tions. 

7.  Basilt  sumamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Cssarea,  an  eminent  contro- 
versialist. 

8.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  a  Latin  writer,  distinguished  for  writing 
twelve  books  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

9.  Amhrosey  bishop  of  Milan,  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  zeal  m  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

10.  Jerome,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  a  voluminous  writer,  and  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Latin 
Vulgate." 

11.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  who,  from  being  a  debauch- 
ed youth,  became  by  his  writings  and  example  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  Christian  Church. 

12.  John  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  eloquent  preachers  that  have  adorned  the  Church. 

13.  Pelagius,  a  Briton,  author  of  the  '*  Pelagianism." 

1.  Donatus,  Sec.  13. 

2.  Lactantius  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Africa,  or,  according  to  others,  in  Italy. 
He  studied  rhetoric  in  Africa,  with  so  much  reputation,  that  Ckmstantine  appointed 
him  tutor  to  his  son  Crispus.  This  brought  him  to  court ;  but  even  here  he  often  suffered 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  Latin  ecdesiaatical 
writers.  His.  style  so  nearly  resembled  that  of  Cicero,  that  he  is  generally  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  ^<  the  Christian  Cicero.''  His  "  Divine  Institutions,"  composed  about 
the  year  320,  in  defci^ce  of  Christianity,  is  the  principal  work,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us. 

3.  Eusebius  Pamphilius  was  bom  in  Palestine,  about  the  year  267,  where  he  was 
educated.    Near  tne  year  313,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Cssarea.    He  bore  a  conside- 
rable share  in  the  contest  relating  to  Alius,  whose  cause  he  at  first  defended,  tmder  ^ 
a  persuasion  that  he  was  persecuted. 

He  was  honored  with  very  particular  marks  of  Constantine's  esteem :  often  reeeir- 
ing  letters  from  the  emperor,  and  being  frequently  invited  to  his  table.  He  wxots 
several  important  works,  among  which  was  an  ecxslesiastical  history,  ftom  the  eouH 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  death  of  licinius,  A.  D.  323. 
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Ensebiiu  died  in  the  year  338  or  340 :  leaving  behind  him  a  high  fepatatioii  for 
learning.  There  were  none  among  the  Greek  writers  who  had  read  so  much ;  bat  he 
merer  applied  himself  to  the  polishing  of  his  works,  and  was  very  negligent  of  his 
dictioD. 

4.  AmUf  Sec.  15|  and  onward* 

5.  Atkimasiiu  was  bom  at  Aleiandria,  of  heathen  parents ;  bat  was  eariy  taken  im- 
der  the  patronage  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  was  Uberally  educat* 
ed,  and  aflrrwards  ordained  a  deacon.  When  Alexander  attended  the  conndl  of 
Nice,  he  took  Athanasius  with  him,  whefe  he  distingaished  himself  as  an  able  oppo» 
nent  of  the  Arian  heresy.  On  the  death  of  his  patron,  A.  D.  326,  he  was  appointed 
to  fill  his  place,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty^cight  years. 

Arias  being  persaaded  to  subscribe  to  the  Nicene  creed,  Athanasins  was  required 
by  the  emperor  to  readmit  him  to  communion ;  bat  resolutely  refusing,  he  was  ba* 
nished  into  France.  A  variety  of  fortune  from  this  time  followed  him,  being  recalled 
and  again  exiled.  Athanasius,  however,  at  length  di^  in  peace,  in  the  year  373,  har* 
ing  been  bishop  forty-six  years.    See  Sec.  19,  21,  28,  33. 

6.  Antkomfy  Sec.  27. 

7.  BasU  was  bom  at  Ceesarea,  in  Caj>padocia,  in  the  year  226.  He  rteeived  tbt 
rudiments  of  his  education  under  his  fatner,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Antioch,  Con- 
stantinople and  Athens.  His  improvement  in  all  kinds  of  learning  was  exceedini^ 
rapid .  For  a  time,  after  his  conversion,  he  sought  seclusion,  where  he  empk)yed  himseu 
chiefly  in  devotional  exercises. 

On  the  death  of  Eusebias  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  370,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 
In  this  situation,  he  sufiered  many  evils  from  enemies,  especially  from  the  advocates 
of  Arianism  ;  bat  he  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  patience,  meekness,  and  pi6ty. 
At  his  death,  so  much  was  he  valued  by  his  flock,  that  they  crowded  about  his  booaei 
with  many  expressions  of  sorrow.  He  breathed  his  last,  A.  D.  379,  with  the  pioos 
ejaculation — "  Into  thy  hands,  I  commit  my  spirit." 

8.  HUarif  was  a  native  of  Poictiers,  in  France,  though  the  time  of  his  birth  is  imoei^ 
tain.  He  was  convened  to  Christianity  late  in  Ufe,  and  in  the  year  3ik$  was  made 
bishop  of  his  native  tonn.  He  was  duttinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the  Gospel  in 
its  simplicity,  and  shewed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  penetration  and  genius.  He  openly 
mUsted  hiniLself  a^in5t  the  Arians ;  but  through  tncir  address,  the  emperor  Conston- 
tine  was  persuaded  to  banish  him  to  Phrygia,  where  he  redded  several  years ;  during 
rhich  time  he  composed  his  twelve  books  on  the  Trinity,  which  have  been  much  admir- 
ed by  Trinitariaas.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to  liberty  ,  and  such  was  his  influence 
and  endeavors,  that  it  was  said  that  France  was  freed  from  Arianism  by  Hilary  alone. 
HLs  death  occurred  in  367. 

9.  Amhroie  was  bom  in  Gaul,  about  the  year  333.  A  singular  story,  though  proba- 
bly untrue,  is  told  of  him ;  viz.  that  while  he  was  on  infant,  lying  in  his  cradle,  a 
i>warm  of  bees  came  and  settled  upon  his  mouth.  From  thus  it  was  superstitiously 
presaged,  that  he  would  be  distinguished  for  his  eloquence.  He  proved  to  be  thus 
distinguished,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  several  provinces.  He  settled  at  Milan. 
In  the  year  374,  the  bishop  of  that  place  dying,  a  great  contest  arose  between  the 
Catholics  and  Arians,  conceming  his  successor.  Ambrose  thought  it  his  duty,  as 
governor,  to  go  to  the  church,  in  order  to  compose  the  mmult.  On  addressing  the 
multitude,  they  with  one  voice  exclaimed,  "  Let  Ambrose  be  bi.shop." 

Thus  forced  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  he  was  baptized  and  ordained. 
He  died  at  Milan,  in  the  year  3y7,  leaving  behind  him  several  works  on  religious  sub- 
jects. As  a  writer,  he  was  conci.^e,  and  full  of  turns  of  vai ;  his  terms  are  well 
chosen,  his  expressions  noble,  and  he  diversifies  his  subject  with  great  copiousness  of 
thoiighi  and  lan^ua^e.  Yet  he  was  wanting  in  accuracy  and  order.  The  hymn 
'*Tr:  D^um,^^  is  attributed  to  him. 

10.  Jerwne  was  born  of  Christian  parents  at  Strido,  near  Pannonia.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  rank,  took  the  greatest  care  of  his  education,  and  furnished  hjm  with  every 
facility  for  the  acquisition  of  learning.  Beinj?  placed  at  Rome,  he  had  masters  in 
rhetoric,  Hebrew,  and  in  divinity,  who  conducted  him  through  all  parts  of  leaming, 
sacred  and  profane. 

From  Rome,  Jerome,  having  finished  his  education,  proceeded  to  travel.  Having 
Rpeni  some  time  in  visiting  various  places,  he  returned  to  Rome  ;  where  he  began  to 
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deliberate  upon  the  eonrse  of  life  he  should  porsae.  Stodj  and  letirement  were  his 
wish ;  and  accordinglyi  leaving  his  coantry  and  friends,  he  directed  his  way  into  Syria. 
After  spending  some  time  in  quest  of  a  place  congenial  to  his  feelings,  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  frightful  desert,  in  that  coantry,  which  was  inhabited  1^  scarcely  a  human 
being. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-first  year.  He  divided  all  his  time  between  devotion  and 
study.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  gotten  by  heart,  and  to  the  Oriental  langaases.  Having  spent  four  years  in  this 
aolitude,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  on  account  of  his  health,  which  was  much  impaifed. 

From  this  time,  his  reputation  for  piety  and  learning  began  to  spread  abrooa.  He 
now  visited  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  Rome ;  at  which  latter  jdace  he  composed 
several  works.  In  385,  he  determined  to  retire  firom  the  world,  and  persuaded  seve- 
ral persons  to  accompany  him  to  the  east.  At  length  he  settled  at  Bethlehem,  a  town 
near  Jerusalem,  where  he  continued  to  live  in  a  monastery  till  his  death,  in  420,  hav- 
ingattained  to  the  oncommon  age  of  ninety. 

The  writings  of  Jerome  were  voluminous.  He  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Latin, 
which  was  al\erwards  exclusively  adopted  by  the  Roman  Church.  By  his  writings, 
he  contributed  to  the  growth  of  superstition,  yet  of  all  the  Latin  £Btthers,  he  was  3m 
most  able  in  unfidding  the  Scriptures. 

11.  Augustine  was  bom  ia  Africa,  in  the  year  354.  His  parentage  was  humble,  but 
his  mother  was  distinguished  for  her  exemplary  virtue.  His  father,  desif^iing  him 
for  some  of  the  learned  professions,  placed  him  at  school ;  but  such  was  hiB  vicious 
make,  that  he  neglected  study  for  gaining  and  public  shows,  and  invented  a  thonnnd 
false  stories  to  escape  the  rod,  with  which  he  was,  however,  severely  chastised. 

His  father,  sometime  after,  sent  him  to  Carthage,  to  pumie  his  studies.  Here,  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  and  especially  for  rhetonc,  in  which  latter  accomplish- 
ment he  soon  became  distinguished ;  and,  on  his  return  to  his  native  place,  gave  lec- 
tures on  that  subject,  with  high  reputation.  But  he  had  now  become  a  heretic,  and 
continued  to  follow  his  vicious  course  of  life. 

Some  time  after,  he  left  home  with  a  determination  to  visit  Rome.  The  prayers  of 
a  pious  mother  followed  him,  although  he  had  left  her  without  acquainting  her  with  his 
design.  On  his  arrival  at  Blilan,  he  visited  Ambrose,  and  attended  his  preaching 
The  sermons  of  this  pious  man  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  ne 
became  a  Catholic  in  384.  His  real  conversion  occurred  not  long  after ;  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  Christians  of  his  time.  In  391,  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Hippo.  From  this  date  he  set  himself  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel, 
and  became  the  admiration  of  the  Christian  world.  From  his  writings  was  formed  a 
body  of  theology,  which,  for  centuries  after,  was  the  guide  of  tho:ie  who  desired  to  shun 
the  errors  of  popery,  and  walk  in  the  truth.  His  death  occurred  in  the  year  430,  at 
the  age  of  76. 

12.  Jt^  Chrysostom  was  born  at  Antiocb,  of  a  noble  family,  about  the  year  354. 
His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  strictly  attended  to  it,  and 
while  yet  quite  young,  he  was  disposed  to  favor  Christianity. 

At  an  early  age,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  adopting:  a  monastic  life ;  and  in  the 
year  374,  he  betook  himself  to  the  neighboring  mountains,  where  he  lived  four  years, 
with  an  ancient  hermit ;  after  which  he  retired  to  a  still  more  secluded  place,  where 
he  spent  two  years  more  in  a  cave ;  till,  at  length,  worn  out  with  watchings,  fastings, 
and  other  severities,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Antioch. 

Sometime  after  this,  such  was  his  reputation,  that  he  was  called  to  preside  as  bishop 
at  Constantinople ;  he  began  immediately  to  attempt  a  reformation  in  his  diocese. 
This  gave  great  displeasure  to  the  clergy,  and  the  more  wealthy  part  of  the  communi- 
ty, through  whose  influence  Chrysostom  was  seized,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and 
exiled  to  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  But  such  was  the  tumult  excited  by  this  measure, 
that  the  emperor  judged  it  advisable  to  recall  him,  and  restore  him  to  his  bishopric. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  Chrjrsostom  once  more  established  in  his  office,  than  his 
customary  zeal  began  to  display  itself,  of  which  his  enemies,  taking  advantage,  again 
procured  his  banishment  to  Cucusus,  a  wild  and  inhospitable  place  in  Armenia. 
And  not  yet  satisfied,  some  time  after,  they  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  send  him 
to  Fictyus,  a  more  distant  region  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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On  lus  way  to  the  latter  place,  from  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  the  hard  nsage 
he  met  widi  from  the  soldiers,  he  fell  into  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
Bin  death  occurred  in  the  year  407. 

Chrysostom  was  one  of  the  most  able  preachers  that  have  adorned  the  Christian 
Church.  To  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  a  lively  imagination,  he  added  fine  powers 
of  elocution,  and  hence  commanded  immense  audiences.  He  was  an  able  commen- 
tator on  Paul's  epistles.  He  was  constitutionally  ardent ;  prompted  by  a  zeal,  which 
periiaps  was  not  sufficiently  guided  by  judgment,  he  met  with  bitter  persecution, 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

13.  Feiagnts,    Sec.  36. 
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PERIOD    V. 


1BK    PBKIOD  OP  THE   USE   OF   THE    HAHOMETAIf   DfPOBTUKS   WILL  EXTIin> 

PBOK  THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   SUFBSHACT   OF  THE   EOKAH 

POKTIPPB,  A.  D.  606,  TO  THE  FIKBT  CBUBADS,  A.  S.  109S. 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  postifls,  in  ths 
j^ear  606,  with  an  account  of  which  our  last  period  concluded,  forms  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  indeed  of  the  world ;  as 
it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  power,  which,  in  its  exercise,  was  more  com- 
manding, and  more  extensive  than  any  temporal  prince  eTer  enjojred. 

For  the  space  or  live  ccDtnhes,  thii  poweT  vu  BTadnKUj  rising  to  tte  point  at 
vhich  ve  DOW  contemplate  it.  For  a  time  following  the  dajs  of  the  apostlet,  Ibe  mi- 
nioiers  oTlhe  Gospel  as  ismainuimed  bj  Home,  althongh  denied  bj  othen,  espedalljr 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Episcopal  Churchof  England,  were  coaiideredooui 
equality.  The  Hrst  departmv  from  this  simpticily,  nccording  to  (he  foima,  coonsted 
in  pviDf  to  the  ministers  o(  the  distinniished  cities,  a  kmd  of  pre-emineitce,  by 
appmntinK  tbem  to  be  presidents,  or  moderalors  of  Ibe  clergy,  in  the  sniruunding 

^This  pre-eminence  craitinued  to  inereaM,  and  [be  auEbority  of  these  paitlcatar  mi- 
nisKTs  lo  extend,  liU  Ibe  third  centoiy;  when,  as  already  nolieed,  (Period  i.  Sec.  S4,) 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioeb,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  were  by  Constaatiiie 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  tbeir  brethren.  At  a  later  period,  (Sec.  30,}  this  preemi- 
nence centered  chieflv  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  allboagh  the  point  was  waimly  contest- 
ed by  the  bishop  of  donitantinople.  At  length,  however,  (Sec.  46,J  the  Bomaa  pontiff 
acoHnplished  his  purpose,  and  at  the  han^  of  Fhocat  received  the  title  of  acdversid 

This  is  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  papal  power.  Bnt  this  was  not  tha 
period  of  its  full  growth.  Fiata  this  time,  ibi*  power  coDtinned  to  acquire  strength, 
and  lo  extend  its  infloenee,  until,  in  temporal  dominko,  the  pope  of  Bome  keld  na 
enviable  rank  amoag  the  potentates  of  the  earth;  and,  as  a  (pinina)  power,  ttotkni, 
ibe  homaxe  of  seartr  the  whirie  wnckL 
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The  rise  of  such  a  power  was  the  subject  of  prophecy,  centuries  before.  Daniel^ 
who  flourished  about  the  year  606,  B.  C.,  clearly  predicted  (Chap,  yii.)  the  downfall 
and  diTision  oC  the  Roman  empire  into  ten  kingdoms,  which  occurred  about  the 
year  476.  (  Period  IV.  Sec.  41.)  These  ten  kingdoms  were  represented  by  ten  horns. 
(Chap.  vii.  24.)  After  the  ten  horns,  another  horn  should  arise,  diverse  from  the  rest 
This  IS  the  papal  power.  And,  says  the  prophet,  '*  he  shall  speak  great  words  against 
the  Mo6t  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws."  Paul,  also,  describes  this 
power,  which  he  calls,  the  **  man  of  sin,"  (2  Thess.  ii.)  <<  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"— 
''the  son  of  perditioQ,  who  opposeth  and  ezalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  him- 
self that  he  is  God."  Under  the  figure  of  a  beast,  John  d^cribes  this  power,  (Rev. 
xiii.)  which  should,  "open  his  mouth  in  blasphemies  against  God ;  make  war  against 
the  saints,  and  overcome  them;  and  exercise  power  over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
and  nations."  In  another  chapter  (xvii.)  he  represents  the  same  power,  under  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  upon  whose  forehead  was  written — ^*  mtstebt,  babtlon  thb  sbbat, 

THE  MOTHBB  Of  HARLOTS,  AlTD  ABOMIHATIOH  07   THB  BABTB." 

Observatim.  Tot  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  student  a  connected  view  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  briefly  notice,  in  this  place,  the  facilities  presented  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  for  extending  his  authority,  and  the  means  employed,  by  which  that  authority 
came  to  be  exercised  over  neariy  the  whole  world. 

2.  Three  circumstances  existing  at  this  time,  and  continuing  for  sere* 
ral  centuries,  contributed  to  the  increase  and  establishment  of  the  papal 
power.  These  were  the  ignorance^  the  superstition^  and  the  corruption 
of  the  world. 

1.  Ignorance.  The  incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians  spread  an  intellectual 
iamine  throughout  all  Europe.  The  only  men  of  learning  were  the  monks,  who  seldom 
left  their  cloisters ;  and  the  only  books  were  manuscripts,  concealed  in  the  librariea 
of  the  monasteries.  Not  only  were  the  common  people  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading, 
but  this  ignorance  extensively  pertained  to  the  clergy.  Many  of  the  latter  coula 
scarcely  spell  out  the  apostles'  creed ;  and  even  some  of  the  bishops  were  unable  to 
compose  a  sermon. 

2.  Sttperstition.  The  universal  reign  of  superstition  contributed  to  the  same  results. 
The  spiritual  views  of  religion  of  primitive  times,  the  simplicity  which  had  marked 
the  order  of  the  ancient  worship,  were  no  more.  In  their  room,  an  unmeaning  round  of 
rites,  ceremonies  and  festivals,  were  introduced ;  and  in  the  observance  of  these,  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  religion  of  the  heart,  were  effectually 
lost  sight  of.  The  common  people  were  taught  to  revere  the  clergy  with  idolatrous 
veneration.  More  was  thought  of  an  image  of  the  virgin  Mary,  than  of  the  Son  of 
God :  and  greater  virtue  was  attributed  to  a  finger,  or  a  bone  of  an  apostle,  than  to 
the  sincerest  prayer  of  faith.  Upon  this  superstition  the  popes  fastened ;  they  in- 
creased it  by  ever}'  means  in  their  power,  and  made  it  instrumental  of  extending  their 
lordly  power. 

3.  Corruption.  But  the  universal  corruption  of  the  world  accelerated  the  triumphs 
of  the  papal  throne  more  than  all  other  means.  If  piety  existed,  it  was  confined  to 
few,  and  to  naii(»ns  remote  from  Rome.  The  influences  of  the  Spirit  were  unheard  of. 
Even  a  cold  morality  was  scarcely  inculcated.  Holiness  of  heart,  ami  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  virtues,  were  seldom  named.  Vice  and  falsehood  characterized  the 
time5.  The  worship  of  images,  the  possession  of  relics,  the  contribution  of  money 
to  the  treasuries  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  were  urged,  as  insuring  a  passjjort  to 
heavenly  felicity. 

3.  We  shall  next  speak  of  the  means  employed  by  the  papal  power  to 

extend  its  influence.     We  notice,  firsts  the  preference  given  to  humor*, 

compost tioris  over  the  Bible. 

The  art  of  printing  was  for  a  long  time  yet  unknown.  Copies  of  the  Scriptures 
were  scarce,  and  so  valuable  that  a  sinele  copy  was  worth  the  price  of  a  house- 
The  ignorance  of  the  common  people  was,  therefore,  in  a  measure  unavoidable. 
Tlie  popes  and  the  clerg}'  were  \killmg  it  should  be  so.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
ignorance,  they  palmed  upon  the  people  such  opinions  of  the  fathers,  and  such  decrees* 
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of  eonncils,  as  suited  their  porpoBe,  and  stamped  them  with  Ihe  authority  of  God.  Id 
this  way,  the  Bible  was  neglect ;  its  voice  was  unheard ;  and,  upon  tibe  strength  of 
human  opinions  and  human  decrees,  the  papal  power  extendi  its  ghostly  authority. 

4.  A  secoTid  means  employed  to  extend  the  authority  of  the-  papal 
power  consisted  in  efforts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Soman  pofUiffs,  to 
convert  the  heathen. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  first  raising  the  standard  of  the  cross,  under  the  anspi* 
ces  of  papal,  authority,  the  popes  were  ready  to  embrace  every  oppoitunity  to  send 
forth  missionaries,  attached  to  their  cause.  Hence,  many  heathen  nations  were  visit' 
ed,  and  efforts  made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christianity ; — at  the  same  time,  care 
was  exercised  to  send  only  such,  as  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ro- 
man hierarehy.  Never  were  men  more  faithful  in  any  cause.  They  taught  the  hea- 
then to  look  upon  the  Roman  pontiff  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  to  bow  to  his  au- 
thority as  the  vicegerent  of  Ood  on  earth.  Where  reason  failed  to  aocomplisli  their 
purposes,  resort  was  had  to  force.  Many  were  the  instances,  and  among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  Pomeranians,  the  Sclavonians,  and  the  Finlanders,  in  which  baptism 
was  administered  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

6.  A  third  means  employedi  was  the  introduction  of  the  %o(nMp  of 
images. 

The  introduction  of  imap^es  into  places  of  Christian  worship^  dates  its  origin  soon 
after  the  time  of  Constantme  the  Great :  but,  like  many  olher  superstitious  practices, 
it  made  its  way  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees.  There  were  those  who  strongly 
remonstrated  against  the  practice :  but  their  opposition  was  ineffectual.  The  passion 
increased,  and  being  fostered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  servants,  it  strong 
tended  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  great  objects  of  faith  and  worship, 
presented  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  gave  increasing  power  to  the  pupal  throne  over  the 
wandering  and  daikened  minds  of  the  multitude. 

6.  A  fourth  means  en^>loyed  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  papal 
power,  was  the  influence  of  monkery,  which  was  enlisted  in  the  cause. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  monkery  has  already  been  unfolded.  (Period  IV.  Sec.  27.) 
"V^th  scarcely  an  exception,  the  institutions  of  monkery  were  on  the  side  of  the  papal 
power,  and  with  sedulous  care  did  the  Roman  pontiffs  foster  these  institutions,  that 
they  mi^t  further  the  objects  of  their  ambition.  The  monks  were  faithful  to  then- 
master's  cause.  Every  project  started  by  the  popes,  received  their  sanction ;  and 
the  severest  denunciations  were  poured  forth  from  the  convents,  against  those  who 
should  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  papal  throne. 

7.  A  fifth  means  employed,  was  the  sanction  given  by  the  popes  to 
the  passion  for  the  relics  of  saints,  which  about  the  ninth  century  reached 
an  extraordinary  height. 

Such  was  the  zeal  inspired  on  this  subject,  that  many,  even  in  eminent  stations,  made 
long  pilgrimages,  to  obtain  some  rehc  of  the  primitive  saints.  Judea  was  ransacked. 
The  bodies  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  are  said  to  have  been  dug  up,  and  great 
quantities  of  bones  were  brought  into  Italy,  and  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Even 
clothes  were  exhibited,  which  were  declared  to  be  those  in  which  Christ  was  wrap- 
ped, in  infancy  ;  pieces  of  his  manger  were  carried  about ;  parts  of  his  cross — the 
spear  which  pierced  his  side — ^the  bread  which  he  broke  at  the  last  supper— and,  to 
wind  up  the  whole,  vials  were  preserved,  which,  it  was  said,  contained  the  milk  of 
the  mother  of  Christ,  and  even  the  Savior's  blood. 

Ftom  adoring  the  relic,  the  senseless  multitude  passed  to  adore  the  spirit  of  the  saint. 
Seizing  upon  this  love  of  idolatry,  the  Roman  pontifis  issued  their  commands,  that  no 
saint  snould  be  worshipped,  except  such  as  had  t)ecn  canonized  by  them.  This  at 
once  invested  them  with  an  enormous  power.  They  made  saints  of  whom  they 
pleased,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  regard  these  saints  as  their  protectors — as 
having  power  to  avert  dangers-.4o  heal  maladies — to  prepare  the  soul  for  heaven.  . 
By  these  means,  the  Son  of  God  was  kept  from  view ;  and  the  deluded  maltitude 
made  to  feel,  that  the  power  of  healthy  of  ufei  and  salvation  emanated  from  Rome. 


ftlSB  or  MAHOHKTANISIL  SV 

&  A  lixtk  neans  employed  wu  the  sale  of  aitottUioii  and  mivigeitttt, 
Tka  Bmud  poodl^  u  the  vicegerent  of  G«d  on  eanh,  daimed  to  hava  poww  not  - 
caljIa^anfMiaii^tiat bIu togmitpBTniiBioii  to  tawtmitan.  A  doctriae  ao  aceor- 
dui  With  Ike  connpt  Rate  cfmaifiier*  and  morals,  which  ftveeniaiieapceveilad,  was 
ipcwfad  vitk  inuiUcit  fMtiu  The  oinideier,  the  atsassiu,  the  adulterer,  aeadcd  now 
(■^lop^r*^Fi**^'>*<"i>*i*°d'"*'i'>*^'°°'^'>'^''''^°*'*l  those  who  viahadto 
eonaut  Ibaae  cnoMa,  in  like  manner,  needed  but  to  open  tbur  ponei,  to  receive  a 
fdCHUT  indnlgnca.  Theccnae^nenceof  thia  sale  of  pardon  wu  a  vaat  incnaoe  ot 
ue  nvennei  of  the  Boman  ponlifi,  and  iwariy  an  abaolale  coatr^  over  the  minds 
afik«  miiyoBi  who  adhered  to  the  Boaaa&ith. 


B.  A  meentk  means  employed  whb  the 
furgatory,  or  a  ttaU  of  tmgxfrary  puniikmaU  afti 

llii*  was  a  powsfiU  engine,  and  meet  eSeciuaUf  wu  it  lued,  Tor  the  purpose  of 

caiidinK  and  aagnAdising  the  Bsoun  hienrehy.    From  this  porBaloiT,  and  the 

:_:_~...i— ~»i>  •>"— — If  weretaD^tli«t«MlsmightbenlMsed(ifFnv«CB 

!,  and  from  the  proper  sonKei,  wen  oOered  iqt, 

re  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  \ij  the  surtiviag  fiicnda  of 
was  sou^  j  and  the  dying  tmnsBressor  readily  parted 
wKit  bia  poMesiioaa  to  aecore  it. 

10.  Ao  ei^Uk  meant  employed,  and,  perhaps,  by  &r  the  most  effi- 
cient of  sUi  was  the  tstabliakment  ofOtt  Jn^uihtiMt. 

ne  inqniaiioa.  dates  its  oti^  in  the  Uurteenth  xeatuiy.  It  originated  in  ,an 
■Uenpt  to  otlsh  Nme  penons  in  GauL  (now  France,)  who  had  venlnred  to  qacation 
theaailwtity  of  theBosian  nmiiffh.  Id  theyeai  1204,  Innocent  III.  leniinqnisilaa, 
as  Ihey  wtn  called,  headed  oy  one  Domiiuc,  into  Gaol,  to  execute  his  wrath  npcn 
pnaoiM  who  had  dwed  to  ^tak  in  opposition  to  the  papal  thrcoe. 

These  inqni^on  so  efleetDslly  performed  their  embtusy,  that  offleen  with  similBT 
MMer  were  appcMnied  in  ereiy  city.  Hence  rtjse  the  iaquisitioa,  iriueh  in  time 
secaine  a  most  bMriUe  triboos^-an  engine  of  death ;  which  kept  natioos  in  awe, 
sal  in  salqeetvKi  to  the  papal  ^omuutm. 

11.  Such  were  some  of  the  principal  means  employed  by  the  papal 
power,  during  several  ccnturica,  to  extend  and  confirm  its  authority. 
Never  were  means  employed  more  efficiently,  and  never  was  a  dominion 
more  absolute  than  that  of  the  Koman  pontiffs. 

12.  The  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  system  adopted, 
was  the  decline  of  pure  religion.  For  several  centuries,  indeed,  religion 
cao  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed.  Doubtless'  there  were  individuals 
who  held  the  faith  in  purity  ;  but  to  idolatrous  Rome  nearly  the  whole 
world  paid  its  humble  adorations. 

13.  But  it  is  time  to  tolte  a  view  of  the  principal  subject  of  this  period. 


m.  the  iltM  f^  ''^  AfaAomefcm  Itig>aiture.    The  author  of  this  falw 
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'^  religion  was  Mahomet,  wa  Arabian,  who  was  bom  at  Mecca,  a  citj  of 
Arabia,  in  the  year  569,  or  570. 

The.  ancestors  of  Mahomet  were  distinguished  for  several  generations,  bdng  rjunked 
among  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and  the  keepers  of  the  kejrs  of  the  Caaba,  or  saored  temple. 
His  father's  name  was  Abdallah,  one  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Abdol  Motalleb,  who  held 
thiB  principal  place  in  the  government  of  Mecca,  and  had  custody  of  the  Caaba. 

The  birth  of  Mahomet  is  said  by  the  Moslem  writers  to  have  been  aooompanied 
by  a  series  of  astonishing  prodigies.  A  flood  of  light,  among  other  things,  burst  forth 
on  his  entrance  into  the  world,  which  illuminated  every  part  of  Syria ;  Uie  waters  of 
the  lake  Sawa  were  entirely  dried  up,  so  that  a  cit]r  was  built  upon  its  bottom ;  that 
an  earthquake  threw  down  fourteen  towers  of  the  king  of  Persia's  palace ;  that  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  Persians  was  extinguished,  and  all  the  evil  spirits,  which  had 
inhabited  the  moon  and  stars,  were  expelled  together  fix)m  their  celestial  abodes ;  nor 
could  they  ever  aAer  animate  idols,  or  deliver  oracles  on  earth.  The  child  also,  if 
we  may  trust  to  the  same  authorities,  discovered  the  most  wonderful  presages.  He 
was  no  sooner  bom  than  he  fell  prostrate,  in  a  posture  of  humble  adoration,  praying 
devoutly  to  his  Creator,  and  saymg,  ^'God  is  Great!  There  is  no  God  but  Ciod,  and  I 
am  his  prophet.'' 

At  the  early  age  of  two  years,  losing  his  father,  and  shortly  alter  his  mother,  he 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  Abu  Taleb,  a  distinguished  nude  ^  by  whom  he  was 
sent  at  a  proper  age,  at  several  different  times,  into  Syria  with  a  caravan.  By 
means  of  his  traveb,  he  acquired  no  small  knowledge  of  mankind. 

The.  most  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  Mahomet  is  his  appearance  in  the  cbir 
racter  of  a  soldier.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  as  others  say,  nearer  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  served  under  his  uncle,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  his  tribe,  the  Eoreish,  m 
their  wars  against  the  rival  tribes  of  the  Keman  and  the  Hawacan.  Tliey  retamed 
from  the  expedition  victorious,  and  this  circumstance  doubtless  tended  to  render  the 
people  of  the  tribe  still  more  devoted  to  the  uncle,  and  to  the  nephew,  and  to  acquire 
for  Mahomet  a  notoriety,  which  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  turn  essentially  to  his 
account. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Cadijah,  a  rich  and  noble 
widow  of  Mecca.  In  the  capacity  cf  factor  or  agent  to  this  his  wealthy  emptoyer,  he 
went  into  Damascus,  and  the  neighboring  regions  of  Syria,  where  he  spent  three  y^us, 
during  which  time  he  managed  the  trust  committed  to  him  so  entirely  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, that,  on  his  return,  she  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  gift  of  her  hand  and  her 
fortune.  By  this  alliance,  he  was  raised  from  a  humble  sphere  in  life,  to  the  station 
of  his  ancestors. 

14.  About  the  year  609,  Mahomet,  having  matured  his  system,  began 
to  announce  himself  as  a  prophet  of  God,  and  to  publish  his  religion 
abroad. 

The  design  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  to  corrupt  Christianity ;  the  design  of 
Mahomet  wets  to  introduce  another  religion.  His  grand  doctrine  was,  that  there  is 
only  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  To  please  the  Jews  and  Christians, 
he  admitted  that  Moses  and  Christ  were  prophets  ;  but  represented  himself  as  supe- 
rior to  them,  and  divinely  commissioned  to  reform  the  religious  system  which  they 
had  established.  Setting  aside  the  Scriptures,  he  pretended  to  have  received  revehi- 
tions  from  God ;  whidi,  with  the  assistance  of  an  angel,  he  embodied  in  the  Koram, 
the  only  sacred  book  of  the  Mahometans. 

The  reUgifm  of  the  Mahometans  consists  of  two  parts— /ot/A  and  practice  ;  of  which 
the  former  is  divided  into  six  branches :  Belief  in  God ;  in  his  angels  ;  in  the  Koran ; 
in  his  prophets;  in  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment;  and -in  God's  abscdute 
decrees.  The  points  relating  to  practice  are,  prayer,  with  washings ;  alms ;  fasting ; 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  circumcision. 

Of  God  and  angels  the  Mahometans  appear  to  have  some  just  notions,  although 
they  attribute  some  unworthy  employments  to  the  latter.  They  admit  that  God  has, 
in  successive  periods,  communicated  revelations  to  mankind  by  prophets ;  but  that, 
with  the  Koran,  revelation  has  closed.  The  time  of  the  resurrection  is  a  secret,  belong- 
ing only  to  God.    When  Mahomet  taked  the  angel  Gabriel  about  it,  he  confessed  his 
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fporanoe.  As  to  Ihe  panishment  of  the  wicked,  Mahomet  taaght  the  existence  of 
Kfen  faellSy  each  of  which  is  designed  for  different  classes  of  transgressors ;  bnt  all 
will  at  length  be  admitted  to  pandise,  excepting  sach  as  reject  the  Koran.  The 
liea^en  of^e  Mahometans  is  to  consist  of  sensual  enjcmnents.  They  are  to  repose  in 
owes,  on  the  banks  erf*  pure  streams  of  water ;  to  be  clothed  in  robes  of  silk ;  to  feast 
uouk  dishes  of  gold,  and  to  drink  of  the  choicest  wines,  dec. 

In  respect  to  the  daities  enjoined,  Mahomet  encouraged  his  foXkmers  to  hope,  that 
prayer  wUl  carry  them  half  way  to  God ;  fasting  will  bring  them  to  the  door  of  the 
dtrme  palace,  and  alms  will  give  them  admittance.  He  also  inculcated  the  duty  of  a 
pOgrima^  to  Mecca,  as  indispensable,  sa3ring  that  he  that  should  die  without  perfonn- 
mg  it,  nu^t  as  weQ  die  a  Jew,  or  a  Christian. 

Soch  is  an  outline  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  The  rise  of  such  a  false  reUgicm 
was  clearly  predicted  by  John  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  (Chap,  ix.)  Mahomet  is 
here  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  star  fallen  from  heaven  to  earth,  to  whom  was 
jpven  tne  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  &c. 

It  is  the  remark  of  a  judicious  writer,*  ^*  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  Mahomet  commenced  his  career  as  a  deluded  enthusiast,  or  a 
designing  impostor."  By  those  who  have  most  thoroughly  examined  the  subject,  and 
therefore  have  the  best  means  of  judging,  the  probability  is  thought  to  lie  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  From  the  very  first,  hiis  conduct  bears  the  marks  of  a  deep-laid,  and  svste- 
matic  design ;  and  although  hie  might  not  have  anticipated  all  the  results  which,  at 
length  cronnied  his  trndertakings,  yet,  in  every  step  of  his  progress,  he  acted  with  a 
shrewdness  and  circumspection  verv  little  savoring  of  the  dreams  of  enthusiasm. 

"  Man^  circumstances,  morever,''  observes  the  above  author,  "  may  be  adduced, 
which  nu^t  have  concurred  to  prompt  and  favor  the  design  of  this  arch  imposture. 
1.  Mahomet^s  genius  was  bold  and  aspiring.  His  family  had  formeri^r  held  the  ascen- 
dincy  in  rank  and  power  in  the  city  of  Mecca,  and  it  was  merely  his  misfortune  in 
having  lost  his  father  in  infancy,  and  being  left  an  orphan,  that  prevented  him  from 
sacoeeling  to  the  same  distinction.  It  was  therefore  the  dictate  of  a  very  obvious 
principle  of  human  nature,  that  he  should  contrive,  if  possible,  to  make  the  fortune 
ukd  influence  acquired  by  his  marriage  a  step  to  still  higher  honors,  and  to  raise 
himself  to  the  ancient  dignity  of  his  house.  2.  He  had  travelled  much  in  hi^  own 
ud  foreign  countries.  His  journeys  would  of  course  bring  him  acquainted  with  the 
tracts  of  the  different  sects  of  the  religious  world,  particularly  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian,  which  were  then  predominant,  and  the  latter  greatly  corrupted  and  torn  to 
pieces  with  internal  dissensions.  Being  a  sagacious  observer  of  men.  he  could  not 
lail  to  perceive  that  the  distracted  state  of  the  existing  religions  had  put  the  Eastern 
world  into  a  posture  extremely  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  a  new  system.  His 
<m-n  countrymen,  the  people  of  Arabia,  were,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  sunk  in  idola- 
in* ;  but  the  vestiges  of  a  purer  faith,  derived  from  patriarchal  times,  were  still  linger- 
in?  among  them,  to  a  degree  that  afTorded  him  the  hope  of  recovering  them  to  a  sound- 
er creed.  3.  The  political  state  of  things  at  that  time  was  such  as  sij^nally  to  favc"- 
his  project.  The  Roman  empire  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Persian  monarchy  on  the 
ofher,  had  both  become  exceedingly  enfeebled  in  the  process  of  a  long  decline, 
towards  the  last  stages  of  which  they  were  now  rapidly  approaching.  The  Arabs,  on 
the  contrary,  were  a  strong  and  flourishing  people,  aboimdinj]^  in  numbers,  and  inured 
to  hardships.  Their  being  divided  into  intlependent  tribes,  presented  also  advantages 
for  the  spread  of  a  new  faith,  which  would  not  have  existed  had  they  been  consoli- 
dated into  one  government.  As  Mahomet  had  considerable  opportunities  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  peculiar  situation  of  these  empires;  as  he  had  carefully 
noted  the  genius  and  di.sposiiion  of  the  people  which  composed  them ;  and  as  he 
pis««e«;seJ  a  capa:ity  to  render  every  circumstance  subservient  to  his  purpose,  it  is 
conT/»nHp  I,  that  his  .scheme  was  much  more  legitimately  the  fruit  of  policy  than  of 
fnetVi  and  that  the  pscudo-pmphet,  instead  of  being  pitied  for  his  delusion,  is  ra*h»  r 
to  be  reprobated  for  his  base  fabrication. 

"  Afler  all,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Infinite  Wisdom  hps  so  ordered  it,  that  a  veil  of 
onpenetrated  darkness  should  rest  on  the  motives  of  the  impostor,  in  order  that  a 
>pecial  providence  may  be  recognised  in  the  rise  and   establishment  of  this  arch 

*  Bush's  Life  of  Mahomet. 
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deluskm  in  the  -world.  In  tlie  absence  of  sufficient  homan  causes  to  account  for 
phenomena,  we  axe  more  readily  induced  to  acknowledge  a  divine  interpositi 
In  the  prodaction  of  events  which  are  ovemiled  in  the  government  of  God  to  opet 
as  penal  evils  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  reason  and  revelation  both  teadi 
reverently  to  acknowledge  the  visitation  of  the  Divine  Hand,  whoever  or  whate 
may  have  been  the  subordinate  agents,  or  their  motives.  ''  Is  there  evil  in  the  c 
mim  the  Lord,  and  I  have  not  done  it  ?"  i.  e.  the  evil  of  sufermgy  not  of  jm. 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rise  and  reign  of  Mahometan] 
has  resulted  in  the  infliction  of  a  most  terrible  scourge  upon  the  apostate  Chmchef 
the  East,  and  in  other  portions  of  Christendom ;  and,  unless  we  exchide  the  Jot 
of  the  world  from  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  prerogatives  in  dealing  withhis  creatai 
we  cannot  err,  provided  we  do  not  infringe  upon  man's  moral  agency,  ilreferring 
organ  of  chastisement  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  The  life  axid  actions  of  Mahoi 
himself^  and  his  first  broaching  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  are  twit  the  ineipi 
links  in  a  chain  of  political  revolutions,  equal  in  magnitude  and  importanoe  to  t 
which  appear  on  the  page  of  histOTv — revolutions,  from  i^rhich  it  would  be  downri 
Impiety  to  remove  all  idea  of  providential  ordainmait.'^ 

15.  For  several  years,  his  efforts  were  confined  to  the  walls  of  Mea 

and  even  here  his  success  was  so  small,  that  it  was  long  doubt 

whether  his  new  religion  would  embrace  more  than  his  own  fJEimily, 

outlive  himself. 

His  first  convert  was  Cadijah,  to  ^om,  on  returning  from  a  certain  cave  in 
vicinity  of  Mecca,  called  Hera,  to  which  he  was  wont  to  retire,  ostensibly  for  the  pup 
of  iastmg,  prayer,  and  holy  meditation,  but  in  reality  for  that  of  maturing  his  sysU 
he  began  gradually  to  unfold  the  celestial  visions,  with  which  he  pretended  to  have  bi 
favored.  For  a  tmie  she  was  incredulous ;  but  at  length,  by  some  means,  he  gaii 
her  belief,  and  that  of  his  servant,  to  whom  he  gave  his  liboty,  as  a  reward  for 
embracing  the  faith.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years,  he  could  number  bat  n 
proselytes. 

16.  In  the  year  622,  a  storm  arising  against  him  at  Mecca,  he  fled 
Medina,  another  city  of  Arabia.     This  flight  is  called  by  Mahometi 
the  Hejira,  or  more  properly  the  Hejra,  and  is  regarded  by  them 
their  grand  epoch.     In  this  latter  city  his  success  was  greater.     Seve 
of  the  principal  citizens  heard  the  prophet,  and  joined  his  standard. 

Having  gained  a  few  proselytes,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  section,  Mahoi 
was  emboldened  to  make  his  message  public,  beginning  i^ith  his  kindred  of  the  ti 
of  Eorcish.  But  neither  the  Koreish  nor  other  tribes  of  Mecca  were  disposed 
admit  the  pretensions  of  the  prophet.  Some  called  him  a  magician  and  a  sorcer 
others,  a  siUy  retailer  of  old  fables ;  and  others  distinctly  charged  him  wiUi  bein] 
liar  and  an  impostor. 

Mahomet,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred  either  by  ridicule  or  ill  success.  De 
mined  to  impose  his  religioti  upon  his  countrymen,  at  all  adventures,  he  aco 
modated  his  course  to  meet  every  new  emergency,  as  it  occurred.  Kor  is  it  to 
wondered  at  that  he  should  have  made  some  accessions  to  the  number  of  his  foUowi 
These,  however,  did  not  exceed  forty,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  o 
mencement  of  his  mission. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  mission,  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  in  whom 
had  found  a  powerful  supporter,  died ;  and  shortly  after,  his  faithful  wife  Cadij 
These  were  sad  afflictions  to  the  prophet,  as  he  was  now  left  to  the  attacks  of 
enemies,  who,  taking  courage  at  his  comparatively  unprotected  situation,  fell  U] 
him  in  a  most  bitter  persecution. 

Finding  a  longer  continuance  in  Mecca  unsafe,  he  retired  for  a  season  to  Taye 
village  situated  forty  miles  to  the  eastward,  where  he  had  an  uncle,  by  whom  he  i 
kindly  received.    He  shortly  after,  however,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  more  boldly  tl 
ever  preached  the  Gospel  of  Islam  to  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  in  the  precincts  of 
Caaba,  firom  amon^  whom  he  gained  several  proselytes ;  and  among  others  six  of 
inhabitants  of  Medma ;  who,  on  their  return  home,  began^  at  once,  to  relate  to  tl 
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feUov-dtizens  the  story  of  their  conversion,  and  to  extol  their  new  religion  and  its 
ajiostk. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  apostleship,  Mahomet  published  an  accoant  of  his  pre- 
tended ni^t  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jemsalem,  and  thence  to  the  seventh  heaven 
onder  the  eoidance  of  Gabriel. 

One  ni^t,  as  he  was  lying  in  bed,  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  who  stood  before  him  with  seventy  pair  of  expanded  wings,  whiter  than 
snow  and  clearer  than  crystal.  The  angel  informed  him  that  he  had  come  to  conduct 
him  to  heaven,  and  directed  him  to  mount  an  animal  that  stood  ready  at  the  door, 
and  which  was  between  the  nature  of  an  ass  and  a  mule.  The  name  of  this  beast 
was  Alborak,  signifying,  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  ''  The  Lightning,''  from  his  incon- 
ceivable swiftness.  Eis  color  was  a  milky  white.  As  he  had,  however,  remained 
inactive  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  that  of  Mahomet — there  having  been  no  prophet  in 
the  interval  to  employ  him — ^he  now  proved  so  restless  and  refractory,  that  Mahomet 
could  not  succeed  in  seating  himself  on  his  back  till  he  had  promised  him  a  place  in 
paradise.  Pacified  by  this  promise,  he  suffered  the  prophet  quietly  to  mount,  and 
Gabriel,  taking  the  bndle  in  his  hand,  conveyed  him  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
twinkhng  of  an  eye.  When  he  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  the  departed  prophets  and 
saints  came  forth  to  meet  and  to  salute  him,  and  to  request  an  interest  in  his  prayers 
when  he  came  near  to  the  throne  of  ^lory.  Going  out  of  the  temple,  he  found  a  ladder 
of  hght  ready  fixed  for  them,  and  tying  Alborac  to  a  rock,  he  followed  Gabriel  on  the 
ladder  tin  they  reached  the  first  heaven,  where  admittance  was  readily  granted  by  the 
porter,  when  told  hj  Gabriel  that  his  companion  was  no  other  than  Mahomet,  the 
piopbet  of  God.  This  first  heaven,  he  tells  us,  was  all  of  pure  silver,  adorned  with 
ttars  hanging  from  it  bv  chains  of  gold,  each  of  them  of  the  size  of  a  mountain. 
Here  he  was  met  by  a  decrepit  old  man,  whom  the  prophet  learned  to  be  our  father 
Adam,  and  who  greatly  rejoiced  at  having  so  distinguished  a  son.  He  saw  also  in 
this  hmven  innomerable  angeb  in  the  shape  of  birds,  beasts,  and  men ;  but  its  crowning 
vonder  was  a  gigantic  cock,  whose  head  towered  up  to  the  second  heaven,  thon^ 
u  the  distance  of  five  hundred  days'  journey  from  the  first !  His  wings  were  large  m 
proportiim,  and  were  decked  with  carbuncles  and  pearls ;  and  so  loud  did  he  crow, 
whenever  the  morning  dawned,  that  all  creatures  on  earth;  except  men  and  fairies, 
hear  the  tremendous  din. 

The  second  heaven  was  of  pure  gold,  and  contained  twice  as  many  angels  as  the 
former.  Among  these  was  one  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that  the  distance  between 
his  eyes  was  equal  to  the  length  of  seventy  thousand  days'  journey.  Here  he  met 
Noah,  who  begged  the  favor  of  his  prayers. 

Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  third,  where  he  was  accosted  by  Abraham  with  the 
same  request.  Here  he'  found  the  Angel  of  Death,  with  an  immense  tabic  before 
him,  on  which  he  was  writing  the  names  of  the  human  race  as  they  were  bom,  and 
blottin«:  them  out  as  their  allotted  number  of  days  was  completed,  when  they  immedi- 
ately died.  At  his  entrance  into  the  fourth  heaven,  which  was  of  emerald,  he  was 
met  by  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob.  In  the  fifth  he  beheld  his  honored  predecessor, 
Moses.     In  tne  sixth,  which  was  of  carbuncle,  he  found  John  the  Baptist. 

In  the  seventh,  made  of  divine  light  instead  of  metals  or  gems,  he  saw  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  superior  dignity  it  would  seem  that  he  acknowledged  by  requesting 
an  interest  in  his  prayers  ;  whereas,  in  every  preceding  case,  the  personages  mentioned 
solicited  this  favor  of  him.  In  this  heaven  the  number  of  angels,  which  had  been 
mcreasing  through  every  step  of  his  progress,  vastly  exceeded  that  of  all  the  other 
departments,  and  among  them  was  one  who  had  seventy  thousand  heads,  in  every 
head  seventy  thousand  mouths,  in  every  mouth  seventy  thousand  tongues,  in  every 
ton«:iie  seventy  thousand  voices,  with  which  day  and  night  he  was  incessantly  praising 
God! 

The  angel  having  conducted  him  thus  far,  informed  him,  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  attend  him  any  farther  in  the  capacity  of  guide,  but  that  lie  must  ascend  the  remain- 
der of  the  distance  to  the  throne  of  God  alone.  This  he  accordingly  undertook,  and 
finally  accomplished,  though  with  great  difficulty,  his  way  lying  through  waters  and 
snows,  and  other  formidable  obstacles,  sufficient  to  daunt  the  stoutest  heart.  At 
length  he  reached  a  point,  where  he  heard  a  voice  addressing  him,  saying,  "  0  Maho- 
met, salute  thy  Creator !"     Mounting  still  higher,  he  came  to  a  place  where  he  beheld 
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a  vast  extension  of  light  of  siich  dazzling  brightness,  that  the  powers  of  mortal  vision 
were  unable  to  endure  it.  In  the  midst  at  the  effulgence  was  the  throne  oi  the 
Eternal;  on  the  right  side  of  which  was  written  in  luminous  Arabic  character, 
'*  There  is  no  God  but  Grod,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.''  Thi"  inscription,  he  sajrs, 
he  found  written  on  all  the  gates  of  the  seven  heavens  through  which  he  passed. 
Having  approached  to  within  two  bow-shots  of  the  Divine  presence,  he  affirmed  that  he 
there  beheld  the  Most  High  seated  upon  his  throne,  with  a  covering  of  seventy 
thousand  veils  before  his  face,  from  beneath  which  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and 
laid  it  upon  the  prophet,  when  a  coldness  of  inconceivable  intensity  pierced,  as  he  said, 
to  "  the  very  marrow  of  his  back.''  No  injury,  however,  ensued,  and  the  Almighty 
then  condescended  to  enter  into  the  most  familiar  converse  with  his  servant, 
unfolding  to  him  a  great  many  hidden  mysteries,  making  him  to  imdeistand  the  whok 
law,  and  instructing  him  fully  in  the  nature  of  the  institutions  he  was  to  deliver  to 
mankind.  In  addition  to  this,  he  honored  him  with  several  distinctions  above  the  rest 
of  his  race ;  as  that  he  should  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  creatures ;  that  at  the  day  of 
judgment  he  should  have  the  pre-eminence  among  the  risen  dead ;  that  he  should  be 
the  redeemer  of  all  that  believe  in  him ;  that  he  should  have  the  knowledge  of  all 
languages ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  spoils  of  all  whom  he  should  conquer  in  war  should 
belong  to  him  alone.  After  receiving  these  gracious  assurances,  he  retired  horn  the 
Xrresence  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and,  returning,  found  the  angd  awaiting  him  at  the 
place  where  they  parted,  who  immediately  reconducted  him  back,  in  the  same  manner 
m  which  he  came,  to  Jerusalem  and  Mecca.* 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  story  was  so  glaring,  that  several  of  his  party  forsook  him ; 
and,  for  a  time,  his  cause  was  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  But,  at  length,  Ababeker, 
a  man  of  distinction  and  influence,  professing  to  give  credence  to  the  prophet's  tak, 
the  deception  took,  and  from  it  he  gathered  not  a  few  proselytes  to  Us  ndth. 

Mecca,  however,  wsts  not  a  spot  congenial  to  the  imposture.  But  in  Medina  the  seed 
M)wn  by  means  of  the  pilgrims  already  named  had  taken  root,  and  was  pramis- 
ing  a  desirable  harvest.  At  length,  made  acquainted  with  the  estimation  in  wnichhe 
was  held  in  the  latter  city,  and  moreover,  being  specially  invited  by  deputies  from  hia 
friends  in  that  quarter  to  visit  them,  he  promised  to  yield  to  their  wishes  should  the 
public  authorities  of  Mecca  proceed  against  him,  as  was  more  than  intimated  they 
speedily  would. 

Such  a  ''  conspiracy,"  as  Mahomet  denominated  it,  was  soon  on  foot,  headed  by  the 
government  of  Mecca,  which  was  determined  **  to  exterminate  the  apostle  and  his  neW' 
fangled  heresy." 

Several  assassins  were  hired  to  carry  the  above  project  into  execution.  Bat  Ali, 
the  devoted  friend  of  Mahomet,  getting  knowledge  of  their  design,  secretly  aided 
him  to  escape  to  a  cave  three  miles  distant,  where  he  la]i  concealed,  for  an  eqoaJ 
number  of  days.  Tradition  adds,  that  his  pursuers,  at  length  traced  him  to  HbJa 
cave ;  but  finding  the  nest  of  a  pigeon  made  at  its  entrance,  and  the  -web  of  a  spidei 
sheeted  across  it,  they  desisted  from  their  contemplated  examination. 

At  length  leaving  the  cave,  Mahomet  made  his  way  towards  Medina,  which  he 
reached  in  sixteen  days  after  leaving  Mecca.  At  Koba,  two  miles  from  Medina,  he 
was  met  by  five  hundred  of  the  citizens,  who  had  gone  forth  to  meet  him,  and  to 
welcome  him  to  their  city. 

Having  mounted  a  camel,  with  an  umbrella  spread  over  his  head  and  a  turban 
imfurled  instead  of  a  banner,  he  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  city. 

17.  From  the  time  of  his  establishment  at  Medina,  he  assumed  not 
only  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  a  prophet,  but  that  also  of  a  civil 
ruler ;  and  such  was  the  success  of  his  religion  and  his  arms,  that  before 
Iiis  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  632,  he  was  master  of  all  Arabia. 

At  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  his  retirement  into  Medina,  he  could  count 
fifteen  hundred  followers  in  arms,  and  in  the  field.  From  this  period,  his  miHtary 
standard  was  raised,  and  victory  followed  whithersoever  he  went.    He  fought  in  per< 

*  Bush's  Life  of  Mahomet. 
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n  ten  jeaxs  b^  hita- 


rim  diatribotion  was  made.  One  fifth  was  teserred  for  charitable  dies ;  tberenuiiii> 
der  was  shared  in  (ukqiiole  pottions  by  the  aoldiers.  Allnrvd  by  the  hope  of  p1and«r, 
Aonsands  Sorked  to  his  slsndnrd  ;  and  were  laugh!  by  the  propbel  lo  believe,  that 
iW  reward  of  eternal  flory  would  surely  be  the  pcrtioD  of  such  as  were  (uthAQ  l< 
"    d'TsJdh     -  -   ■ 


"  A  drop  of  Mood,''  Mjd  he,  "  shed  ic 


•e  of  God  ;  a  niKht  spent  in  anna, 


ma  are  forgiTen  j  at  the  day  of  jadgment,  liis  woonds  rtiall  be  resplendent  as  Tennt- 
Im,  and  as  odonferoas  as  music ;  uid  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  th« 
nnp  (rf  angels  and  cherubims." 

Itariog  tbe  sixth  year  of  his  flight,  Mahomel  conducted  his  army  to  Chaibar,  a 
city  inhabiled  by  Arab  Jews.  Meeting  with  unexpected  resistance,  he  laid  siege  to 
the  place,  and  al  length  carried  it  by  slomi.  On  entering  the  place,  he  look  up  his 
tjuanen  nt  the  hou'^e  of  Hareth,  one  »r  the  principal  inhabitflnLs. 

Harcth  had  a  rlnuahler,  by  the  name  of  Zeinab,  opon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
preparing  a  meal  for  the  prophet,  and  his  sdendanls.  During  the  preparation  0[  it, 
she  inserted  a  quantity  of  poison  into  a  shuuldci  of  mutton,  one  uf  llie  dishes  prepar- 
ed  for  the  occasion. 

Being  seated,  Baskaar,  a  companion  of  Mahomei,  was  served  with  jome  of  the 
mmton,  and  while  yet  at  table  was  seized  with  convulsions.  Sospecling  treachery, 
the  prophet  instantly  rejected  from  his  raouth  the  greater  part  of  the  piece  which  he 
had  jast  taken ;  but  nut  before  a  portion  of  the  poison  had  passed  into  his  stomach. 
It  was  not  sufficient,  at  the  time,  to  produce  any  serious  effect ;  but  three  years  from 
the  lime  it  brought  him  tohisend.  When  Zrinab  was  questioned  asio  her  motive  in 
attempting  lo  poison  the  prophet,  she  is  said  to  have  answered,  "  That  she  was  deter- 
loineil  to  moke  trial  of  his  powers  as  a  prophet ;  if  he  were  a  true  prophet,"  said 
she,  ''  he  would  know  that  the  meat  was  poisoned ;  if  not,  it  wotUd  be  a  I'aror  lo  the 
world  to  rid  it  of  such  a  lyrant." 

As  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  intrepid  Zeinab,  the  Moslem  writers  are  not 
afp'erd.  By  some  il  is  pretended,  thai  she  was  pardoned ;  by  others,  that  she  was 
pul  to  death. 

The  strength  of  Mahomet  continued  fur  n  time  to  admit  of  his  proseeiitin;  that 
KDcrxs^lul  series  of  conquests,  in  which  for  years  he  hail  been  engaged.  But,  at 
length,  in  ihc  siity-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  the  Hejira,  A.  D,  (33,  the 
poison,  which  had  been  gradually  imdeiminiug  his  constitution,  began  lo  operate  with 
renewed  violence. 

Sen.4ible  of  the  approach  o:  death,  he  is  said  to  have  viewed  and  awaited  il  with 
characteristic  firmness.  Th?  third  d^  before  his  dissolution,  he  ordered  himaelf 
carried  to  the  moaqne,  thai  he  might  for  the  last  lime  address  his  fUlowers,  and 
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bestow  upon  them  his  benedictioos.  In  the  comise  of  his  address,  he  is  said  to  have 
spdcen  as  follows :  **  If  there  be  any  man,  whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  submit 
my  own  back  to  the  lash  of  retaliation.  Have  I  aspersed  the  reputation  of  any  Mus- 
sulman 7  Let  him  proclaim  my  faults  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  Has  any  one 
been  despoiled  of  nis  goods  ?  The  little  that  I  possess  shall  compensate  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  debt."  "  Yes,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  thou  owest  me 
three  drachms  of  silver."  Mahomet  heard  the  complaint,  satisfied  tl)e  demand,  and 
thanked  his  creditor,  that  he  had  accused  him  in  this  world,  rather  than  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  He  then  freed  his  slaves,  seventeen  men,  and. eleven  women:  directed 
the  order  of  his  funeral;  and  having  endeavored  to  compose  the  minds  of  his 
friends,  he  not  long  after  dosed  his  earthly  career.  i 

His  remains  were  deposited  at  Medina,  in  the  very  room  in  which  he  breathed 
his  last,  the  lloor  being  removed  to  make  way  for  his  sepulchre,  and  a  simple  and 
imadoraed  monument  some  time  after  erected  over  them.  The  house  itself  has  long 
since  mouldered  or  been  demolished  ;  but  the  place  of  the  prophet's  interment  is  still 
made  conspicuous  to  the  superstitious  reverence  of  his  disciples.  The  story  of  his 
relics  being  suspended  in  the  air,  by  the  power  of  load-stone,  in  an  iron  coffin,  and 
that  too  at  Mecca,  instead  of  Medina,  is  a  mere  idle  fabrication  ;  as  his  tomb,  at  the 
latter  place,  has  been  visited  by  millions  of  pilgrims,  and  from  the  authentic  accoimts 
of  travellers,  who  have  visited  both  cities  in  disguise,  we  learn  that  it  is  constructed 
of  plain  mason  work,  fixed  without  elevation  upon  the  surface  of  Uie  ground. 

According  to  tradition,  Mahomet  was  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  persoD ; 
and  was  highly  recommended  by  a  natural  oratory,  by  whic^  he  was  able  to  exercise 
great  influence  over  the  passions  and  afiections  of  men.  Towards  die  lich,  he  was 
always  respectful ;  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca,  he  was  Idiui  and  ^^¥V^f»^mdiny. 

The  intellectual  endowments  of  Mahomet  were  also  distingui8hin|f .  His  memory 
was  capacious  and  retentive :  his  wit  easy  and  social ;  his  imagination  sublime ; 
his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  Yet,  with  all  tnese  advantages,  he  was  an 
illiterate  barbarian ;  and,  in  his  compositions,  was  obliged  to  depend  upoo  the  assist- 
ance of  others. 

Respect  to  decorum  forbids  our  dwelling  upon  the  private  character  of  M*h"mf4. 
Fknatidsm,  ambition,  and  lust  were  his  master  passions.  His  guilty  excesses  of  an 
amorous  kind  were  not  only  very  numerous,  but  were  nreten^sd  by  the  prophet  to 
have  been  allowed  and  sanctioned  by  the  Most  High.  No  man's  wife  was  S8&  firom 
his  attack ;  nor  could  any  of  his  followers  with  impunity  withhold  an  object  upon 
whom  he  had  cast  a  libidinous  eye.  He  had  immediate  recourse  to  revelation ;  uid 
fhnn  God  took  occasion  to  draw  permission  to  cover  the  scandal  and  the  sin  of  his 
taking  to  his  bed  of  defilement  the  wife  of  any  man  whom  he  chose. 

1&  The  de^th  of  Mahomet,  for  a  time,  filled  his  followers  with  con* 
stemation ;  but  at  length,  gathering  strength  from  their  loss,  they  pushed 
their  conquests ;  and  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  sue* 
cessively  submitted  to  their  arms.  In  the  year  637,  they  reached  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  *'  Holy  city"  fell  under  their  dominion. 

In  the  succeeding  century,  713,  the  Saracens,  a  name  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Mahomet,  but  which  was  derived  from  a  people  who  inhabited  the  nortii-westem  part 
of  Arabia,  passed  from  Africa  into  Spain,  where  they  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Goths,  which  had  existed  three  hundred  years.  From  Spain  they  advanced  into  France, 
designing  the  conquest  of  Europe,  and  the  extermination  of  Christianity.  Between 
Tours  and  Poictiers,  their  countless  legions  were  met  by  an  army,  under  the  brave 
Charles  Martel,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  of  the  Saracens  were  d»> 
feated  and  fell  in  a  single  day,  A.  D.  732. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  enemy  of  the  cross ;  but,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
the  arms  of  Mahomet  were  triumphant  in  several  countries.  Sicilv,  Sardinia^ 
Corsica,  and  the  maritime  coast  of  Craul,  fell  into  their  possession ;  and  even  to  the 
walls  of  Rome  they  spread  terror  and  dismay. 

In  the  be^nnine  of  the  thirteenth  century  arose  the  Ottomans,  so  called  tnm 
Othman,  their  chief.  They  inhabited  the  northern  border  of  the  Caspian  sea.  These 
Ottomans,  (afterwards  called  Turks,)  were  converted  to  the  Mahometan  fiuth  by  the 
Saracens.    At  a  subsequent  period,  turning  their  arms  against  the  Saracens  they 
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knmlAed  that  proud  people,  and  subjugated  such  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  had 
submitted  to  the  Mahometan  faith. 

Bajazet,  the  third  sotrereign  in  succession  from  Othman,  conceived  the  plan  of 
extending  his  victorious  arms  over  Europe,  and  of  blotting  from  existence  thereupon 
of  the  Gospel.  Just  as  he  was  ready  to  fall  upon  Constantinople,  Timur  Beg,  com- 
moDly  called  Tamerlane,  the  mighty  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  fell  upon  him,  with  a 
millioa  of  men,  and  subdued  him  and  his  army  under  his  power. 

Tamerlane  and  his  army  professed  the  Mahometan  faith.  True  to  the  principles 
of  his  religion,  he  employed  the  most  inhuman  severity  towards  Christians,  whencvei 
within  his  reach,  many  of  whom  by  his  orders  suffered  death  in  the  most  barbarous 
ibrms,  while  others  were  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery. 

Frcmi  their  defeat  by  Tamerlane,  the  Turks  gradually  recovered,  and  in  the  follow* 
iog  century,  14«$3,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  XII.,  Mahomet  II.,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  Tlirks,  besieged  and  took  possession  of  Constantinople.  From  this 
time,  the  eastern  empire  ceased  to  exist,  and  Constantinople  has  since  continued  the 
seat  of  the  Turkish  goverxunent. 

At  the  present  time,  Mahomctanism  is  spread  over  Turkey,  Tartary,  Arabia, 
Africa,  Persia,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mo^l,  and  is  thought  to  embrace 
about  one  hundred  millions.  The  Mahometans  are  divided  into  two  principal  sects, 
who  differ  concerning  the  right  of  succession  to  Mahomet.  The  Sheichs  or  Shniesy  who 
ire  chiefly  Persians,  believe  in  AHj  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  as  his  true  successcHr, 
AC  being  appointed  to  that  office,  by  the  impostor,  on  his  death-bed.  The  other  sect 
called  &mMUeSf  believe  in  Abubeker,  the  father-in-law  of  Mahomet,  who  by  means  of 
the  army  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  Sonnites  inhabit  East  Persia,  Arabia, 
Turkey,  and  Independent  Tartary.  A  new  and  powerful  sect  has  recently  sprung 
up  in  Arabia,  calked  WahabeeSf  who  profess  to  be  reformers. 

19.  The  seventh  century  presents  a  considerable  difierence,  between 
the  east  and  the  west,  in  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Church.  In  the  east 
the  influences  of  divine  grace  seem  to  have  been  entirely  withheld,  and 
in  respect  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  we  have  nothing 
cheering  to  record.  Even  in  the  west,  superstition  and  vice  were  lamenta- 
bly on  the  increase ;  but  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  England  and 
France,  true  godliness  shone  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  century. 

Milner  observes,  that  during  this  century  "  there  was  a  real  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
in  England  ;  so  that  numbers  were  turned  from  idols  to  the  living  God.  The  pastors, 
first  of  the  Roman,  and  afterwards  of  the  British  communion,  labored  in  the  west 
with  simplicity  and  success.  Edwin,  one  of  the  British  monarchs,  with  all  his  nobles, 
and  very  m.iny  of  his  subjects,  was  baptized.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century, 
however,  the  aspect  of  things  was  somewhat  changed,  and  the  faith  and  love  of  many 
grew  cold." 

From  England,  several  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  continent,  and  by  their  labors 
some  faint  glimmerings  of  the  Gospel  were  scattered  through  Germany,  Batavia,  Fries- 
land,  and  Denmark.  Among  these,  the  famous  Willebnxi,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  distin- 
guished himself,  by  embarking  with  eleven  colleagues  for  Batavia  and  Friesland,  which 
were  the  principal  scenes  of  his  labors. 

20.  During  this  century,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was 
gradually  increasing ;  a  great  degree  of  pomp  and  splendor  marked  their 
spiritual  court,  and  things  were  rapidly  tending  to  the  maturity  of  the 
antichristian  power. 

21.  In  the  following  centur}%  about  the  year  727,  the  great  controver- 
sy begun  between  the  Greek  emperor  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  respect- 
ing image  ivorship.  This  is  the  date  which  Milner  assigns  for  the 
beginning  of  the  popedom,  which  from  this  time  is  to  be  regarded  as 
antichrist  indeed ;  for  it  set  itself  by  temporal  power  to  support  false 
doctrine,  and  particularly  that  which  deserves  the  name  of  idolatry. 

13  9 
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The  introduction  of  images  into  places  of  public  worship,  seems  to  have  commenced 
at  a  considerably  eaiiier  period  than  this ;  but  as  yet  no  council  had  g^ven  its  sanction 
to  the  pmcticei  and  many  in  the  Church  were  strongly  opposed  to  it.  But,  dining 
the  seventh  century,  the  evil  made  a  most  rapid  progress,  and  in  the  eigbS 
arrived  at  its  zenith.  It  did  not,  however,  succeed  without  a  struggle,  and  as  the 
conflict  ultimately  issued  in  bringing  about  two  important  events,  viz.  the  schism 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  and  the  establishment  of  the  pope  as  a 
temporal  potentate,  we  shall  briefly  sketch  the  leading  particulars  of  the  controveny. 

22.  In  the  year  727,  as  already  stated,  Leo,  the  Greek  emperor,  be- 
gan openlv  to  oppose  the  worship  of  images.  But  no  sooner  had  hie 
avowed  his  conviction  of  the  idolatrous  nature  of  the  practice,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  erection  of  images,  than  Germanicus,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  Gregory  II.  bishop  of  Kome,  warmly  opposed  him ;  in 
which  opposition  they  were  supported  by  great  numbers,  both  in  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 

23.  In  the  year  730,  Leo  issued  his  edict  against  images,  deposed 
Germanicus,  and  ordered  the  removal  of  an  image,  which  had  beoD 
Oct  up  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 

As  the  officer,  charged  with  this  service,  mounted  the  ladder,  and  with  an  axe  atmeil 
the  image  several  blows,  some  women  present  threw  him  down,  by  pulling  the  ladder 
away,  and  munlered  him  on  the  spot.  An  insurrection  ensued,  which  was  qudled  hj 
the  emperor,  at  the  expense  of  much  blood. 

The  news  of  this  flew  ramdly  to  Rome.  The  emperor's  statues  were  pulled  down, 
and  tnxlden  under  foot.  Ail  Italy  was  thrown  into  confusion ;  attempts  were  made  to 
elect  another  emperor  in  the  room  of  Leo,  and  the  pope  encouraged  the  attempt 
Greek  writers  aftinn,  that  he  prohibited  the  Italians  from  paying  tribute  any  longer  U 
Leo. 

24.  In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  Gregory  II.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gregory  III.  who  soon  after  his  election  assembled  (732)  a 
council,  \n  which  lie  excommunicated  all  who  should  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  images. 

2«1.  Both  Loo  and  Gregor\'  III.  died  in  741 ;  the  former  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Constantine,  who  inherited  all  his  father's  seal  against 
imagos :  the  latter  was  succeeded  in  the  popedom  by  Zacharj,  who 
entoroii  into  the  controversy  in  favor  of  images,  with  all  the  spirit  of 
his  prodivossor. 

:26.  At  this  time  Childeric,  a  weak  prince,  occupied  the  throne  of 
Franco.  Popin.  son  of  Charles  Martel,  was  his  prime  minister.  The 
latton  aspiring  to  tho  throne,  referred  the  question  to  pope  Zacharyi 
Whether  it  would  bo  just  in  him  to  depose  his  sovereign,  anid  nsaip  the 
ihrtMio  i  Zaohary  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  Pepin  ascended  the 
thnnu\ 

^.  As  a  r\'wuT\l  to  tho  Roman  pontiC  Pepin,  in  the  3re9r  755^  confer^ 
T^l  on  Stopho!).  tho  ;^uooo;!itsor  of  Zachary,  several  rich  prorinces  in  Italy, 
by  which  i^ift  ho  wns  o:^taMishod  as  a  teatporal  monarch, 

TV  ArrvNCtUvv  jin>il  ixihovy  of  this  Kv^tnan  pootid'  may  be  WariMil  ftwi  a  Wner  which 
ho  t-^ty*.  %\\\  A*ni  to  IVptn.  as  iho  pcwluotioa  of  ihe  *ptsfU  Pttrr:  *^  Fder.  called 
an  a;x«4lo  by  .V^u>  Chr^s:,  s«  of  li^r  hvinae  in>i  ^f*.  As  throack  Be«  the  whole 
i>ftiy<u\  \(\Mvxu\  An*  K^Knan  Chanrb. tbe  mccher  of  all  oCber Chiucha^  is  iboBded 
iM  «  nvk  :  a>.l  v  th<r  oad.  ihiat  ^flien.  btsim  of  tbss  hricrcii  Ctiwck  of 


ihA!  \  u'.iu'  atvJ  (v«or  nMiy  he  ijcraaiod  K»  o«r  Uvrd  aK»  nescve  tbe  C&aich  ct  God  oat 
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driomBn,  and  to  all  the  holy  bishops  and  abbots,  priests  and  monks,  as  also  to  dakes, 
eoQots  and  peojple,  I,  Peter,  the  apostle,  6cc.  I  conjure  you,  and  the  Virgin  Mary^ 
vfao  will  be  obliged  to  you,  gives  you  notice,  and  commands  you,  as  do  also  the  thrones, 
doBiAations,  &c.  If  you  will  not  fight  for  me,  I  declare  to  you,  by  the  holy  Trinity, 
and  by  my  apostleship,  that  you  shall  have  no  share  in  heaven." 

Hus  letter  nad  the  desired  effect.  Pepin  passed  the  Alps  with  an  army,  and  assist- 
ed die  pope  against  the  Lombards,  who,  being  intimidated,  surrendered  to  the  pope 
the  ezarcnate  of  Ravenna,  and  twenty-one  cities.  Thus  was  the  sceptre  added  to  tne 
itft,  the  sotereignijf  to  the  priesthood. 

28.  The  question  concerning  images  still  continued  to  agitate  the 

Catholic  Church.     At  length,  in  the  year  787,  a  council  was  assembled 

tt  Nice,  under  the  auspices  of  the  empress  Irene,  and  her  son,  which 

established  the  worship  of  images,   and  proceeded  to  anathematize  all 

who  should  reject  it,  or  attempt  to  remove  any  images  from  places  of 

public  worship. 

This  council  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fil\y  bishops.  Their  result  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  empress  and  her  son.  Idols  and  images  were  erected  in  all  the  Churches, 
and  those  who  opposed  them  were  treated  with  ^reat  severity.  The  langua||[e  em- 
ployed by  the  above  council  in  their  anathema,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showmg  the 
unpiety  and  profaneness  to  which  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  hierarch]|r  hs^  at 
length  arrived.  ''  Long  live  Constantine  and  Irene  his  mother — Damnation  to  all 
heretics — Damnation  on  the  council  that  roared  against  venerable  images — The  holy 
Trinity  hath  deposed  them.'' 

29.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  prevailing  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  or  the  arrogant  claims  of  its  successive  popes,  were  implicitly 
allowed  by  all  other  bishops  and  Churches,  even  in  Italy  itself.  On 
the  contrary,  there  were  many  who  warmly  remonstrated  against  the 
corruptions  of  popery,  and  the  worship  of  images. 

30.  But  among  the  opposers  of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  no 
man  is  more  conspicuous  then  Claude,  bishop  of  Turin,  who,  about  the 
year  817,  began  by  preaching  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  those  Churches,  which,  amidst  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
succeeding  centuries,  flourished  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  in  Italy  and 
in  whose  history,  during  a  long  and  gloomy  night,  is  doubtless  to  be 
traced  the  true  Church  of  the  Redeemer  on  earth. 

This  truly  great  man,  who  has  not  improperly  been  called  the  first  Protestant 
reformer,  was  bom  in  Spain.  In  his  early  years,  he  was  chaplain  to  the  emperor 
Lewis,  of  France.  This  monarch,  perceiving  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  a  great 
prt  of  Italy,  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  desirous  of  providing  the 
Churches  of  Piedmont  with  one,  who  might  stem  the  growing  torrent  of  image  worship 
promoted  Claude  to  the  see  of  Turin,  about  the  year  817. 

In  this  event,  the  hand  of  God  may  be  perceived ;  since,  in  the  very  worst  of  times, 
he  so  ordered  his  providence,  as  to  preserve  a  seed  to  serve  him,  and  a  spot  where 
true  religion  should  shine,  amidst  the  moral  darkness  which  was  enveloping  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

At  Turin,  and  in  its  vicinity,  Claude  raised  his  voice  most  successfully  against  the 
exLstini;  errors  of  the  Church.  He  removed  the  images  from  the  Churches,  and  he 
drew  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  Bible.  He  taught  them  that  Jesus  is  the  tnie 
Head  of  the  Church ;  denied  the  authority  of  the  popes  ;  and  censured,  in  just  terms, 
the  idolatry  and  superstition  which  every  where,  through  their  influence,  abounded. 

It  may  appear  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  that  an  opposer  so  zealous  and  intrepid 
as  Claude  certainly  was,  should  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  despotism  of  that  wicked  court  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  its  plentitude  of  power  and  intolerance.  To  which  may  be  added,  as  another  very 
probable  reason,  that  some  of  the  European  monarchs  viewed  the  domineering  influ- 
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ence  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  with  so  much  jealousy,  as  gladly  to  extend  their  protec- 
tioa  to  those  whose  labors  had  a  teDdency  to  reduce  it ;  such  was,  at  this  time,  the 
case  with  the  court  of  France  in  regard  to  Claude. 

31.  We  now  come  to  the  tenth  century,  which,  however,  we  shall 
loiss  with  a  single  remark,  viz.  that  it  was  the  "  leaden  age*^  of  the 
Church — the  darkest  epoch  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

**  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontifis  that  lived  in  this  century,"  says  Moshiem, "  is  a 
history  of  so  many  monsters,  and  not  of  men ;  and  exhibits  a  horrible  series  of  the 
most  flagitious,  tremendous,  and  complicated  crimes,  as  all  writers,  even  those  of  the 
Roman  community,  unanimously  confess/'  Nor  was  the  state  of  tMngs  much  better 
in  the  Greek  Church,  at  this  period ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  the  same  Teamed  writer 
instances  the  example  of  Theophylact,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  "  This  exen^lary 
prelate,  who  sold  every  ecclesiastical  benefice  as  soon  as  it  became  vacant,  had  m  his 
stables  above  two  thousand  hunting  horses,  which  he  fed  with  pignuts,  pistachios,  dates, 
dried  grapes,  figs,  steeped  in  the  most  exquisite  wines,  to  all  which  he  added  the  rich- 
est perfumes.  On  Holy  Thursday,  as  he  was  celebrating  high  mass,  his  groom  brought 
him  the  joyful  news  that  one  of  his  favorite  mares  had  foaled ;  upon  which,  he  threw 
down  the  htur^,  left  the  church,  and  ran  with  rapture  to  the  stable,  where  having 
expressed  his  joy  at  the  grand  event,  he  retumea  to  the  altar  to  finish  the  divine 
service  which  he  had  left  interrupted  during  his  absence." 

32.  The  eleventh  century  differed  hut  little  from  the  tenth.  There 
were  some,  however,  even  in  this  dark  and  gloomy  period,  who  dared  to 
protest  against  the  abominations  of  popery. 

The  chief  point  in  which  this  century  differed  from  the  tenth,  consisted  in  improve- 
ments in  learning.  The  arts  and  sciences  revived,  in  a  measure,  among  the  clersy 
and  monks,  though  not  cultivated  by  anv  other  set  of  men.  We  srcak  in  regard  to  the 
western  Church ;  for  the  eastern,  enfeebled  and  oppressed  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens 
from  without,  and  by  civil  broils  and  factions  withm,  with  difficulty  preserved  that  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  which,  in  those  degenerate  days,  still  remained  among  the  Greeks. 
Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  piety  can  be  traced  among  the  eastern  Christians,  at  this  time. 

The  only  piety  which  seems  to  have  existed  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  A  few 
instances  of  open  opposition  to  the  errors  of  popery  are  recorded.  In  the  year  1017, 
several  persons  in  France  denied  the  lawfulness  of  praying  to  martyrs  and  confessors, 
i£C. ;  and  on  their  refusing  to  recant,  thirteen  of  their  number  were  burnt  alive. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  (1050)  arose  Berengarius,  a  person  of  great  learn- 
ing and  talents,  who  warmly  attacked  the  doctrine  of  tramsubstafaiatum.  By  this  was 
meant,  that  the  bread  and  wine  used  m  the  Lord\s  supper,  were  by  consecration  etmotrt' 
ed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  JesuSj  and  were  actually  the  same  as  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  same  as  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiaticm.  It  was  first  openly  advocated,  about 
the  year  831,  by  a  monk  named  Pascasius  Radbert.  The  doctrine  was  too  monstrous 
and  absurd  to  be  received  at  once.  But  it  was  perceived  by  some  of  the  popes  to  be 
capable  of  being  turned  to  their  account ;  and,  therefore,  it  received  their  sanctioUi 
and  was  incorporated  into  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Berengarius  denied  the  doctrine,  and  employed  his  pen  powerfully  against  it.  He 
insisted  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  only  in  the  heavens,  and  that  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  are  merely  the  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood.  The  efforts  of  Berengarius, 
however,  were  attended  with  little  success.  The  priests  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  a 
doctrine,  which  gave  them  power  to  convert  the  bread  and  wine  into  Uie  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  when  they  pleased ;  much  more  unwilling  were  the  popes,  for  if  the 
meanest  priest  could  effect  this,  whiat  must  be  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff! 

The  doctrine,  therefore,  continued  to  be  cherished  by  the  Church,  and  in  the  year 
1215  the  belief  of  it  was  declared  by  Innocent  III.  to  be  essential  to  salvatum.  To  the 
present  day,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

33.  The  eleventh  century  is  distinguished  for  the  final  separation 
between  the  eastern  and  ti>estem^  or,  as  they  were  often  termed,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.    In  the  year  1054,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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nconcile  the  diflerencea  between  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  legates  were  sent,  for  this  purpose,  by  the  Roman  pontifi* 
to  Constantinople.  Both  parties,  however,  were  loo  proud  to  make 
concessions,  and  the  negociations  were  abruptly  terminated.  Before  leav- 
ing the  city,  the  Roman  legates  assembled  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  proceeded  publicly  to  excommunicate  the  Greek  patriarch,  and  all 
hia  adherents.  Since  that  time,  all  efforts  at  re.:onciltation  have  been 
inefiectual,  and  to  the  present  day  these  Churches  remain  separate. 

TlM  hixtOTf  of  the  coniroversj  between  the  Oreek  and  Latin  Churches,  it  U  nimeccs- 
mzj  mioutety  to  trace.  The  fiisl  jealousies  between  them  are  supjiosed  lo  have 
beoi  exdied  at  the  cooacil  oC  Sardis,  as  early  as  the  year  317.  These  jealousies  con- 
tinned  to  increase,  and  a  coostani  struggle  was  maintained  by  earh  for  the  ascen- 
dancy over  the  other,  (Per.  IV.  Sec.  46,)  until  the  bishup  of  Rome  obtained  the  victory. 

.About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  h  controversy  which  commenced  in  the  siilb, 
was  carried  on  with  gnat  sjniil  between  these  Churches,  in  relalion  to  the  proecaivn 
•/d^  Hoif  Ghoit  J  the  Church  of  Rome  maintaining,  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  while  the  Qreek  Christians  maintained  tnat  be  proijeeds  from 
the  Father  if  a  tkrngk  the  Son.  The  heat  engendered  by  the  discussion  of  this 
doetrinc  led  to  other  differences  j  which,  multiplying  and  strengthening,  terminated, 
in  psoceaa  of  time,  in  a  total  and  permanent  separation,  as  above  Ifcorded. 

DISTIKGUISHSD  CBASACTERS  □(  PERIOD  V. 

OknvafiM.    A  wide  difference  may  be  noticed  between  this  and  the  former  period, 

in  napeet  to  diitingoished  men  ;  especialiy  such  as  Ato<DK  in  the  department  of  letters. 

Lesunmg  and  science  found  comparaliTely  few  Iriends  in  the  l^hnrch  of  ChlisI ;  and 

"  '  -'lavecome  down  to  us,  in  any  manner  distinguished  for  the  wal 

'e  primitive  day.    We  shall  notice  some,  however,  who  attracted 
■KDoon  even  m  mis  "  iron  age"  of  tbe  Church. 

1.  Mahomet  author  of  the  Koran,  and  the  Mahometan  imposture. 
3.    Willebrod,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  a  famous  missionary  about  the  year 
692,  the  scene  of  whose  labors  was  Friesland,  and  adjacent  parts. 
3.  Bede,  an  Englishman,  who  flourished  about  the  year  700,  cele- 


brated for  an  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  Christian  era  lo  his  own 
time,  and  for  several  theological  works. 

4.  Alaiin,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  educated  by  the  venerable 
Bede.  and  afterwards  called  to  the  continent  by  Charlemagne,  under 
whose  patronage  he  did  much  lo  revive  learning  and  science. 

5.  Pateoiius  Radbert,  a  monk,  who,  about  the  year  831,  first  openly 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  tranGubstantiation. 

6.  Claude  of  Turin,  father  of  the  Waldenses. 

»• 
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7.  Godttehaleut,  a  German,  known  for  his  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 
piedestinatioa  and  free  grace,  and  for  the  sufieringv  which  he  endured 
(m  account  of  it. 

8.  Alfred  the  Great,  king  of  England,  who  died  about  the  year  900, 


distinguished  for  his  love  of  letters,  and  for  founding,  according  to  some, 
the  TJniveraity  of  Oxford. 

9.  Berengarius,  archdeacon  of  Angiers,  in  Franca,  a  powerful  oppoMr 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation,  about  the  tobt  lOoO. 
^       10.  Antttm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1092,  diatinguished  for  his 
great  piety,  and  for  several  theological  tTeatiaes,  which  were  of  signal 
service  in  that  dark  day  of  the  Church. 

1.  MaMamtl,  Sec.  13,  and  onward. 

2.  WUitbrvd  in  bis  missioaary  efforts  «u  accumpamed  by  deven  colleagues,  til 
of  whom,  with  their  leader,  neatly  dislinguished  themselves  in  iheii  eflbrts  to  spread 
the  Gospel,  not  only  in  Friesland,  (&  provioce  of  the  PTetheilands,)  bat  also  in  Den- 
mark,  and  other  nughboring  coantries.  WiUebrod  was  afterwaids  ordained  ardt- 
Inshop  or  Utrecht,  and  died  among  the  Batavians,  in  a  good  old  ap. 

3.  Biit  was  bom  in  England,  about  the  year  673,  and  was  so  distinenished  for  hu 
piety  and  hnmility,  that  he  acquired  the  surname  of  "  Veaervble."  He  received  his 
edncaticn  in  a  monastery,  and  porsoed  bis  studies  with  so  mnch  diligence,  that  he 
soon  becBJne  eminent  for  his  learning.  Being  incUned  to  a  mooBStic  tSe,  he  cottflaed 
himself  chiefly  to  his  cell,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  writing.  His  piindpal  work 
was  an  Ecclesiastical  History,  whkh  was  published  in  T3t.  His  death  occurred 
about  the  year  73S. 

4.  Altaui  Stnirished  about  the  year  770.  He  received  his  edncatioa  nader  tbe 
venerable  Bede,  and,  like  his  master,  waa  a  distinguished  scholar  and  writer.  In  793 
he  removed  to  France,  being  invited  thither  by  Charlemagne,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  honored,  and  whom  he  instructed  in  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  and  divinity. 
The  latter  pan  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  aU)ey  of  St.  Martins,  at  Totirs,  where  ha 
died  iu  804. 

5.  Faunttta  Radbtrt  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  German  by  birth.  He  was  a 
monk,  and  afterwards  Abbot  of  Corbey.  He  published  his  sentiments  cooceming  the 
sacrament  in  331,  which,  although  powerfully  opposed  by  men  oT  mcnre  erangelkal 
views,  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  whole  Bomao  Caiholic  Chnrch. 

6.  Claude  0/  TV™,  Sec.  30,  and  onward. 

7.  Godesshalcus  was  a  monk  of  Orbais,  in  Saxony.  Hosheim  says  he  rendered 
his  name  immortal,  by  his  controversy  about  predestinalian  and  fTee  grace,  evangeli- 
cal views  of  which  doctrines  he  appears  to  have  entertained.  In  conseiplence  of  his 
writings,  he  waa  thrown  into  prison  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  where,  after  being 
degraded  from  his  offices,  he  died  in  869. 

6.  Alfred  the  Grtatwas  an  excellent  prince,  and  ajMOusman.     He  was  aCuholiei 
but  not  a  blind  devotee  to  all  the  abominations  of  popery.    Be  lamented  th*  inn. 
ranee  and  irreligion  of  bis  times,  and  proved  himself  a  refonner.    Church  n 
the  most  [Hons  and  apt  to  leach,  were  patronised  by  him.    One  Ihiid  part  of  his  lii 
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he  emfikiyed  in  traiislAting  the  best  foreigii  books  into  the  English  tcmgae,  at  the 
amie  time  he  ensaged  in  many  other  learned  and  tiberal  pursuits,  calcu&ted  to  pro* 
mote  the  moral  aiararler  of  his  subjects.    Alfred  died  in  the  year  900. 

9.  Bemgarim  flooridied  about  the  year  1050,  one  of  Uie  darkest  periods  which 
aeided  upon  the  Ghuich.  He  enlisted  himself  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstan* 
tiatioD,  for  which  he  was  condemned  both  at  Rome  and  Paris.  For  a  time,  being 
without  friends,  he  seems  to  have  been  frightened  into  a  renunciation  of  his  ofmnions. 
But,  bdng  coQTicted  by  his  conscience  of  his  error  in  so  doing,  he  drew  up  his  con- 
fession, in  which  he  shewed  that  he  saw  the  troth ;  but  in  his  explanation  there  was 
still  too  great  a  conformity  to  prevailing  error.  The  writings  or  Binengarins,  how- 
ever, after  his  death,  served  to  correct  the  opinions  of  many,  ai^  were  a  formidable 
weapon,  in  the  hands  of  truth,  against  the  falsehoods  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

10.  Ansdm  was  a  native  d  Savjmr,  but  came  to  Endand  in  1092,  where  he  was 
made  arcUiiidiop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  an  evangeUcoL  man,  as  his  writings  testify. 
He  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  manv  of  whose  bool^  he  copied  and  circu- 
lated. He  tpcDt  much  of  his  time  in  meditation  and  pmyer,  and  seems,  on  all  occa* 
sions,  to  have  had  the  spiritual  welflue  of  his  ikxk  at  heart.  He  was  not  free  from 
the  superstitions  of  the  times ;  but  he  entertained  more  correct  views  than  many  of 
lus  ocmtemponriea^  and  did  nttm  for  the  cause  of  evangelical  trmth. 


TSB  PKEIOD  OF  THB   CKVSASES  AMD  OP  TBS   TAFIL  SCBISM  WILL  BXT 
FXOX  THE  FUST  CBffBADK,  1095,  TO  THK  COHHEKCEMEIfT 
OF  THX  BBFOBIUTlon,  BT  LUTHBS,  1517. 

1.  We  haTc  now  arrired  at  the  lalter  part  of  the  eleventh  century 
which  tim«  we  meet  with  the  Cnuadet,  or  Holy  Ware,  as  they  « 
called.  These  wars  are  but  little  connected  with  the  history  of  tlu  lu 
dom  of  Christ ;  but,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  superstition  of  the  age^ 
they  form  s  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of  the  antichristian  apo 
sy,  and  were  improved  by  the  popes  to  increase  their  influence,— h 
especially  as  the  relation  of  them  throws  some  light  on  the  history 
Buro^,  during  this  benighted  period, — it  may  not  be  without  its  an 
give,  in  this  place,  a  concise  account  of  them. 

S.  In  the  year  637,  as  already  mentioned,  (Period  V.,  Sec.  16;)  J< 
salem  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  ;  but,  influenced  by  self  inter 
they  allowed  the  thousand  pilgrims,  who  daily  flocked  to  the  "  H 
city,"  on  the  payment  of  moderate  tribute,  to  visit  the  sepulchre 
Christ,  to  perform  their  religious  duties,  and  to  retire  in  peace. 


Hving  and  the  dead. 
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3.  In  the  year  1065,  the  Turks  took  possession  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
tl\e  pilgrims  were  no  longer  safe.  They  were  insulted ;  in  their  worship 
they  were  derided ;  and  their  effects  were  not  unfrequently  plundered. 

4.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  (1095,)  Peter  the  her- 
mit, a  Frenchman,  bom  at  Amiens,  who  had  returned  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  witnessed  the  trials  to  which  the  pilgrims 
were  exposed,  conceived  the  project  of  arming  the  sovereigns  and  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels. 

With  the  above  object  in  view,  Peter  travelled  from  province  to  provinoe,  exciting 
princes  and  people  to  embark  in  this  holv  enterprise.  Mis  personal  fj^roearance  excited 
the  curiosity  of  all  classes.  His  clothes  were  exceedingly  mean ;  his  body  seemed 
▼asted  with  famine ;  his  head  was  bare ;  his  feet  naked ;  in  his  hand  he  bore  aloft  a 
large  crucifix.  "When  he  painted  the  sufferings  of  the  natives  and  pilgrims  of 
Palestine,"  says  Gibbon,  '< every  heart  was  melted  to  compassion;  every  breast 
glowed  with  indignation,  when  he  challenged  the  warriors  of  tne  age  to  defend  their 
iTeihren,  and  rescue  the  Savibr." 

5.  At  this  time.  Urban  II.  occupied  the  papal  chair.  Perceiving  the 
advantages  of  such  an  enterprise  to  the  Koman  hierarchy,  he  entered 
into  the  views  of  Peter,  and  zealously  set  himself  to  enlist  the  princes 
and  people  of  Europe,  to  arm  against  the  Mahometans.  In  consequence 
of  the  measures  adopted,  a  numerous  army  was  collected,  which,  after  a 
▼ariety  of  fortune,  reached  Jerusalem,  and  was  successful  in  planting 
the  standard  of  the  cross  on  the  holy  sepulchre. 

Urban,  at  first  doubting  the  success  of  such  a  project,  though  he  greatly  desired  it. 
sammoned  a  council  at  Flacentia.  It  consisted  of  four  thousand  ecclesiastics,  ana 
Utiny  thousand  of  the  people ;  all  of  whom  unanimously  declared  for  the  war,  though 
kw  seemed  inclined  personally  to  engage  in  the  service.  A  second  council  was  held, 
daring  the  same  year  at  Clermont,  at  which  the  pope  himself  addressed  the  multitude. 
At  the  conclusion  of  which  they  exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  rcill  of  God  !  It  is  the  will  of 
Goir 

Persons  of  all  ranks  now  flew  to  arms  '^'ith  the  utmost  ardor.  Eternal  salvation 
vas  promised  all  who  should  go  forth  to  the  help  of  the  Lord.  A  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
perTaded  Europe.  Not  only  nobles  and  bishops,  with  the  thousands  subject  to  their 
lailaence,  entered  into  the  cause  with  emulation ;  but  even  women,  concealing  their 
MX  in  the  disguise  of  armor,  were  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  enterprise. 
Robbers,  and  incendiaries,  and  murderers,  and  other  kindred  characters,  embraced  the 
upportunity  to  expiate  their  sins,  and  to  secure  a  place  in  the  paradise  of  God. 

At  the  head  of  an  undisciplined  multitude,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand,  Pe- 
icr  the  hermit,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  commenced  his  march  towards  the  east.  Subject 
to  little  control,  this  anny  of  banditti,  for  such  it  may  properly  be  termed,  marked  their 
route  with  various  outrages,  particularly  towards  the  Jews,  thousands  of  whom  they 
most  inhumanly  slew.  But  the  frown  of  Providence  seemed  to  settle  upon  this  unholy 
multitude  ;  for  scarcely  one  third  port  of  them  reached  Constantinople,  and  even  these 
Tere  defeated,  and  utterly  destroyed,  in  a  battle  at  Nice,  by  the  Sultan  Solyman. 

A  formidable  body  of  disciplined  troops  was,  however,  following  in  the  rear ;  and  not 
Ion?  after  reached  the  environs  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  these  was  the  distin- 
zuished  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  supported  by  Baldwin,  his  brother  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  various  other  distinguished  princes  and  generals  of  Europe.  On  reaching 
.Vice.  Godfrey  reviewed  his  troops,  which  were  found  to  amount  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand horse,  and  six  hundred  thousand  foot. 

Nice  was  soon  taken  by  the  invaders ;  the  conquest  of  which  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Edessa  and  Antioch,  where  they  vanquished  an  army  of  six  hundred 
thousand  Saracens.  On  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  1099,  their  nimibers  had 
greatly  «iitnimKh#>a^  owing  partly  to  disasters,  and  partly  to  the  detachments  which  they 
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bad  been  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  tbe  places  which  they  had 
conquered.  According  to  the  testimony  of  historians,  they  scarcely  exceeded  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  while  the  garrison  <k  Jemsakm 
consisted  of  forty  thousand  men. 

Notwithstandmg  this  inequality  in  respect  to  numbers,  the  invaders  resolutely 
besieged  the  city  ;  and  alter  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  took  it  by  assault,  and  pat  the  gar- 
rison and  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  without  distinction. 

The  conquest  of  the  city  being  thus  achieved,  Godfrey  was  saluted  king.  The 
eiown,  however,  he  enjoyed  only  about  a  year ;  being  compelled  to  resign  it  to  a 
legate  of  his  holiness,  the  pope,  who  claimed  it  as  the  rightful  property  of  the  Roman 


6.  The  holy  city  being  now  in  possession  of  the  friends  of  the  cross, 
the  conquerors  began  to  return  to  Europe.  The  Turks,  however,  gra* 
dually  recovering  their  strength,  at  length  fell  upon  the  new  kingdom, 
threatening  it  with  utter  ruin.  A  second  crusade  was  therefore  found 
necessary.  This  was  preached  by  the  famous  St.  Bernard,  through 
whose  influence,  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  was  raised 
from  among  the  subjects  of  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  Conrad  III.  of 
Germany.  This  army,  headed  by  these  monarchs,  took  up  its  marcli 
towards  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  1147.  The  enterprise,  however,  failed, 
and  after  encountering  incredible  hardships,  besides  the  loss  of  their 
troops,  these  princes  returned,  with  shame  to  their  kingdoms. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  given  respecting  the  preacher  of  the  second  crusade. 
St.  Bernard,  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  also  of  his  consideration  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  was  far  more  capable  than  Peter  the  hermit  of  exciting  enthusiastic  cnu^ 
tions.  His  ardent  and  religious  mind  soon  disdained  the  folUes  of  youth ;  and  casting 
off  the  desire  of  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  poetry  and  scmgs,  he  wandered  in  Uie  regionsor 
^nritual  reverie,  or  trod  the  rough  ana  thorny  paths  of  polemical  theology. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  soon  aiter  founded 
the  monastery  of  Clairvauz,  in  Champaine.  His  miraculous  eloquence  separated  sods 
fjpom  fothers,  and  husbands  from  wives.  '  His  earnestness  and  self-denial  in  reKgkxi, 
gained  him  the  reverence  of  contemporaries,  and  in  disputes  he  was  appealed  to  as  an 
incorruptible  judge.  Such  was  his  austerity,  that  happening  one  day  to  fix  his  eves 
on  a  female  face,  he  immediately  reflected  that  this  was  a  temptation,  and  lunnmg 
to  a  pond,  he  leaped  up  to  his  neck  into  the  water,  which  w^is  of  an  icy  cddness,  to 
punish  himself  and  vanquish  the  enemy. 

Such  a  man  was  the  fit  tool  of  pope  Eugenius  IH.,  who  ordered  him  to  travel 
through  France  and  Germany,  and  to  preach  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  would, 
under  the  banners  of  their  kings,  bend  their  way  to  the  holy  land.  As  Peter  had  re- 
presented the  scandal  of  suffering  the  sacred  places  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  tbe  infi- 
dels, the  eloquent  Bernard  thundered  from  the  pulpit  the  scandal  of  allowing  a  land 
which  had  been  recovered  from  pollution,  to  smk  into  it  again.  This  voice  raised 
armies  and  depopulated  cities.  According  to  his  own  expression,  "  the  towns  weft 
deserted,  or,  the  only  people  that  were  in  them  were  widows  and  ori^ians,  whose  hn» 
bands  and  fathers  were  still  Uving."* 

7.  The  failure  of  the  second  crusade  reduced  the  afiairs  of  the  Orien- 
tal Christians  to  a  state  of  great  distress ;  which,  in  the  year  1187,  was 
much  increased  by  Saladin,  now  sovereign  of  Eygpt,  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Persia,  who  invaded  Palestine,  and  annihilated  the  already  languishing 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

8.  The  news  of  this  catastrophe  reaching  Europe,  filled  it  with  ffrief 
and  consternation.  Clement  lA.  who  at  this  time  filled  the  papal  diair, 
immediately  ordered  a  third  crusade  to  be  proclaimed.     The  reigning 

*  Robbins*!  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 
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lofereigns  of  the  principal  states  in  Europe,  eagerly  enlisted  in  the  cause 
— niilip  Augustus  of  France,  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Frederick 
Baibarossa  of  Germany.  Little  success,  however,  attended  the  ejqpe* 
lition,  and  the  respective  monarchs,  excepting  Frederick,  who  was  drown- 
ed in  Cilicia,  returned  to  their  kingdoms,  aAer  a  variety  of  fortunes, 
nrithout  having  rescued  the  holy  city  from  the  power  of  the  infidels. 

9.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  history  of  fanaticism  further.  We 
ihall  only  observe,  therefore,  in  addition,  that  several  other  crusades 
bllowed  those  we  have  mentioned,  which,  however,  failed  of  accom- 
dishing  the  object,  for  which  they  were  undertaken. 

The  crusades  owed  their  origin  to  the  superstition  of  an  ignorant  and  barbaroos 
tge,  superadded  to  ambition,  love  of  military  achievement,  and  a  desire  for  plunder. 
9*9 nearly  two  centuries,  Europe  was  disturbed  by  these  enterprises;  and  many 
ffCR  theprivations,  which  almost  every  family  was  called  to  endure,  on  accotmt  of 
hem.  The  loss  of  human  life  was  immense.  Two  millions  of  Europeans  were  sup- 
nsed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  east.  Those  who  survived,  were  soon  blended  wiUi 
he  Mahometan  population  of  Syria,  and  in  a  few  years  not  a  vestige  of  the  Christian 
onqiiests  remained. 

10.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  crusades,  upon  the  moral  and  religious 
itate  of  the  world,  were  exceeding  deplorable.  The  superstition  of  the 
imes,  already  great,  was  much  increased  by  them ;  as  were  the  power 
Old  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  besides  that  a  higher  relish  tor  im- 
norality  and  vice  was  diffused  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 

As  the  popes  were  the  great  promoters  of  these  holy  wzrSf  so  to  them  accrued  the 
dnef  advantages  which  resulted  from  them.  By  means  of  them,  they  greatly 
acreased  their  temporal  authority ;  they  being  in  fact  the  military  commanders  in 
extravagant  enterprises,  while  emperors  and  kings  were  only  subordinate 


The  crusades  were  sources,  also,  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  popes,  to  the  Churches 
lad  monasteries,  for  to  them  the  pious  cnisaders  bequeathed  their  lands,  hooses, 
md  money,  which  few  of  them  ever  returned  to  claim.  Thus  they  tended  to  aggran- 
Kze  still  more  the  "  man  of  sin,"  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  beast  which  opened 
lis  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God. 

Barbarous  and  destnictive,  however,  as  were  these  romantic  expeditions  in  them- 
elves,  they  were  not  ^\'ilhoiU  some  beneficial  results  to  the  state  of  society,  in  respect 
0  its  political  condition — to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people — to  commercial 
Biercourse — to  literature — and,  in  the  end,  to  religion  itself. 

11.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  subject  of  the  crusades,  we  return 
0  matters  more  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  shall  attempt  to  trace  the  lead- 
ng  event.'*,  which  relate  to  the  Christian  Church,  down  to  the  com- 
aencement  of  the  reformation. 

12.  The  labors  of  Claude  of  Turin,  in  Italy,  in  the  year  817,  noticed 
Per.  V.  Sec.  30,)  laid  the  foundation  of  several  Churches  in  the  valleys 
>f  Piedmont,  of  which  Turin  was  the  principal  city,  which,  for  more 
ban  two  centuries,  maintained  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
rorship  of  God  in  great  purity. 

13.  The  history  of  this  people,  from  the  days  of  Claude  to  the  time  of 
^eter  Waldo,  1160,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  They  seem  to  have 
lad  no  writers  atnong  them  capable  of  recording  their  proceedings,  dur- 
Dg  this  period  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  they  existed  as  a  class  of 
/hristianp,  separated  from  the  erroneous  faith  and  practice  of  the  Catho- 
ic  Church  ;  and,  at  length,  became  quite  numerous. 
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14.  The  general  name  given  to  these  people  was  WaldenseSs  or  Vol" 
denses,  from  the  Latin  word  vallis,  or  the  Italian  word  voidest ;  both  of 
which  signify  valletf.  They  were  thus  called,  because  they  dwelt  in 
valleys. 

The  word  Piedmonty  in  which  principcdity  these  people  resided,  is  derived  from  two 
Latin  words,  viz.  Fede  wumtiymy  "  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.''  This  principality  is 
sitaated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Savoy ;  on  the  east 
by  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  Montserrat ;  on  the  south  bv  the  country  of  Nice,  and  the 
territory  of  Geneva;  and  on  the  west  by  France.  In  K>nner  times,  it  constituted  a 
part  of  Ixnnbardy ;  but,  more  recently,  it  has  been  subgect  to  the  king  of  Saidinia, 
who  takes  up  his  residence  at  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  piovince,  and  one  of  the  first 
cities  of  Europe. 

The  principality  contains  several  beautiful  and  fertile  vaUe^,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Arosta  and  Susa  on  the  ncsth ;  Stura  on  the  sooth ;  and  m  the  interior  of  the 
country,  Lucema,  Angrogna,  and  several  others.  In  these  valleys,  as  if  the  aU-wise 
Creator  had  from  the  beginning  designed  them  for  this  special  purpose,  the  tme 
Church  found  a  hiding-place,  during  the  universal  prevalence  of  error  and  supersti- 
tion. 

15.  Besides  the  general  name  of  Waldenses,  these  people — some  of 
whom  appear  to  have  existed  in  different  countries — ^received  other  ap- 
pellations, such  as  Cathari,  or  pure  ;  Leanists^  or  poor  men  of  Lyons ; 
Albigenses,  from  Alby,  a  town  in  France,  where  many  of  them  lived ; 
also  Petrthbrtutiarut  from  Peter  Bruys,  an  eminent  preacher;  Frati" 
cellit  and  many  others.  All  these  branches,  however,  sprung  from  one 
common  stock,  and  were  animated  by  the  same  moral  and  religious 
principles. 

16.  The  existence  of  such  a  people,  during  the  conrinnance  of  the 
firand  corruption,  by  the  papal  power,  was  clearly  predicted  by  the  apostle 
John,  under  the  character  of  the  ^^tivo  tcitneues^'*  (Rev.  si.  3.)  By 
these  it  is  supposed  are  designated  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  who 
should  from  age  to  age  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 

17.  From  the  time  of  Claude  of  Turin,  these  people  appear  to  have 
existed  in  considerable  numbers,  both  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  in 
other  countries;  yet  from  the  year  1160,  they  were  much  increased  by 
the  labors  of  Peter  Waldo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons  in  France  ;  who  being 
awakened  by  an  extraordinary  occurrence  in  Divine  Providence,  entered 
with  uncommon  zeal  and  with  great  success  into  the  work  of  reformii\g 
the  people  in  his  neighborhood,  and  of  spreading  among  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures. 

One  evening,  after  supper,  as  Waldo  sat  conversing  with  a  party  of  his  friends 
fuid  refreshing  himself  with  them,  one  of  the  company  suddenly  fell  and  expired. 
Such  a  lessun  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  most  forcibly  arrested  the  merchant's  atten- 
tion. He  was  led  by  this  event  to  the  most  serious  reflections,  and  the  result  was 
his  hopeful  conversion. 

Waldo  was  now  desirous  of  communicating  to  others  a  portion  of  that  happiness, 
which  he  himself  enjoyed.  He  abandoned  his  mercantile  pursuits,  distributed  his 
weal'h  to  the  ]xx)r,  as  occasion  required,  and  industriously  employed  himself  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  all  around  him  to  the  *'  one  thing  needful." 

The  Latin  Vulgate  Bible  was  the  only  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  at  this  time,  in 
Europe ;  but  that  language  was  understood  by  scarcely  one  in  an  hundred  of  iti 
inhabitants.  Waldo  himself  translated,  or  procured  some  one  to  translate,  the  four 
Gospels  into  French.  This  was  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  a  modem 
tongue,  since  the  time  that  the  lAtin  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language. 
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heed,  for  which  the  SeripmrM  gare  do  anthorinr.  Thi«  discovery  led  hin 
r  to  declaim  agsinsl  eiisling  errors,  and  rarticulariy  to  aheir  the  vide  diderence 
1  existed  between  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Itome. 
1.  The  labors  of  Waldo  were  singularly  blessed.  Multitudes  flock- 
I  him,  atid,  through  his  instrumentality,  were  converted  to  the  pure 

of  the  Gospel. 

I.  The  labors  and  success  of  Waldo  were  not  long  concealed  from 
riends  of  the  Soman  Church.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  a, 
:  storm  of  persecution  was  raised,  both  against  him  and  his  converts, 
M:ounl  of  which,  in  the  year  1163,  they  wore  compelled  to  flee  from 
ts. 

.  On  retiring,  Waldo  and  his  followers  spread  over  the  country, 
ig  the  seeds  of  reformation  wherever  they  went.  The  blessing 
oa  accompanied  them ;  the  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied,  not 
in  the  places  where  Waldo  himself  planted  it,  but  in  more  distant 
ns. 

leaving  Lyons,  Walilo  retired  lo  Daophiny,  where  he  prenched  wiih  great 
»;  hi,'>  principles  look  deep  and  ta''Ving  root,  and  pnxluced  a  numerous  harve«l 
iciplcs,  who  were  dvoominatcd  (Sec.  tS)  Leonists,  Vaudois,  Albigenses,  or 
mses,  icr. 

Daaphiny,  Waldo  mpelinR  with  the  spirit  of  persecution,  was  forced  to  flee  into 
ly  ;  wlienre  also  ticiii^  driven,  lie  proceeded  inloGennany.  At  len^nb  be  settled 
hernia,  where,  in  the  year  1 179,  he  finished  bis  life,  alter  a  useful  ministry  of 

.  On  the  persecution  of  the  disciples  of  Waldo,  many  of  them  fled 
he  valleys  of  Piedmont,  takin^r  with  them  the  new  translation  of  the 
■ ;  others  proceeded  to  Bohemia,  and  not  a  few  migrated  into  Spain. 
a  fliffbt  of  the  disciples  of  Waldo  was  followed  by  consequences  nllr^clher 
■nl  from  ihe  wishes  or  eipi-eiaiions  of  their  jierscciilors.  Favored  by  God,  they 
1  abroad  Iheir  principles  and  multitudes  became  triiedienl  lo  Ihe  fnilh.  In  the 
of  France,  in  Switicrland.  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  thousands 
iccil  their  sentiments.  In  Bohemia  alone,  it  baa  been  computed  that  there  were 
■  than  eighty  thoosoad  of  these  Christians,  in  the  year  1319. 
10 
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^  22.  The  increase  ofa  people,  whose  sentiments  were  so  opposite,  8S  were 
those  of  the  Waldenses,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  filled  the  pope  and  hit 
adherents  with  indignation,  find  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  suppress 
lliem.  In  the  year  1 181,  pope  Lucius  III.  issued  his  edict  against  them, 
bv  which  not  only  they  were  anathematized,  but  also  all  who  should 
give  them  support. 

23.  In  the  year  1194,  Ildcfonso,  king  of  Spain,  adopting  the  spirit  of 
the  pope,  also  issued  his  edict  sgainsl  such  of  his  people  as  were  to  be 
found  in  his  dominions,  declaring  it  to  be  high  treason,  eren  to  be  pre 
sent  to  liear  their  ministers  preach. 

24,  But  edicts  and  anathemas  were  insufficient  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  the  Waldenses.  More  vigorous  measures  were  therefore  adopted. 
In  the  year  1204,  (some  say  1206,)  Innocent  III.  established  the  Ingui- 
silion,  oi:d  the  Waldenses  were  ihe  first  objects  of  its  cruelty. 

Thr  inquisiiion  owe*  its  origin  to  the  suggeMiona  of  Dmank,  n  descendant  from  an 
iiluslrioiis  Spanish  family.  He  was  bominlhc  year  1170.  Fiom  his  early  years,  he 
was  nlufBiM  far  the  priestbood,  and  frew  u)>  one  oT  Ihe  most  fiery  and  bloody  of 
niorlaLs.  Being  eiai^oyed.  with  some  otheis,  in  devising  measures  to  suppress  the 
heresy  of  the  Waideoses,  as  the  Mends  of  Itoine  lermed  their  faith,  he  suggested  the 
appointment  of  men,  who  should  seek  out,  and  bring  lo  snitable  nmishment,  such  an 
held  ducMrines  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  Ihe  Choieh  of  Rome,  At  first  the 
inquisition  had  no  tribuaals.  They  only  iwpartd,  (and  from  Ihia  were  called  vuimtdon) 
nfler  heretics,  their  number,  strength  and  riches.  When  they  had  detected  thera. 
tiiey  informed  the  buhop^,  in  whose  vicinity  tbey  existed,  and  these  were  ui^ed  lo 
Iinaihein9ti7e,  or  banish,  or  chastise  them.  The  bishops,  however,  were  not  in  all 
.  cases  sofliciecitly  xeahnis,  or  snIHcienily  cruel,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  pope.  The 
Iiloody  Dominic,  therefore,  wa^  appointed  chief  inquisitor  ;  rules  were  eNtablished  for 
liiese  courts ;  tuul  iimler  the  sanction,  even  of  princes,  ihcy  n-ere  set  in  operation. 
The  order  of  Dominicans,  since  the  days  of  iheir  master,  has  furnished  Ihe  wortd  with 
n  set  of  inquisitors,  in  comparison  with  whom,  oil  that  have  dealt  in  toitures,  in  Ibcnier 

In  the  course  of  a  few  yeari,  Ihe  system  M-as  brought  to  mamrity ;  and  t>iaiiclie.s 
of  the  "  Holy  inquisiiion    were  established   in  almost  every  pioTince  t'  —  ' 
Zun^ ;  at  least,  wherever  people  were  suspected  of  heresy. 


The  inqui^ton  were  geaerallj  men  from  whose  heart  the  la.it 
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leeGits  ■>r  compoiwion  hnil  ilpinrtei.  and  who  were  ready  to  sicrilee  eren  their  mioXt, 
to  inclrase  Ihe  unlUnnly  of  the  bishop  of  Ronie. 

When  the  iaquisiiors  have  taken  umbrn^  agsinsT  u 
ue  used  to  facihlslr  his  coudemnBtion  ;  fnbie  oath^t  a  ,    _ 

fTOTe  the  ai^cuwil  to  lie  piilty ;  aoj  ilU  lau^  and  institutions  are  sacrificed  It 
bipjted  reienge  of  pnfiecy. 

nlien  a  person  accused  is  taken,  his  irealment  is  deplorable.  The  gaolers  first 
begin  by  searching  him  for  boolr<  and  papera  which  mijfht  lettd  to  his  cooviction,  or 
(or  instntmeDts  which  might  be  employed  m  self-murder  or  escape,  and  on  this  pretext 
Ihey  even  rob  him  of  his  wearing  apparel.  When  he  hiis  been  searched  and  robbed, 
he  is  commitled  to  prison.  Innocence,  on  such  an  ocouiiun,  is  a  weak  reed ;  nuthiog 
being  easier  than  lo  ruin  an  iimocenl  person. 


panon  bf  otdgr  of  Ik*  tnquWSoB. 


The  mildest  sentence  is  imprisonment  for  life ;  yet  the  inquisitors  proceed  by 
•'iCgrees,  at  once  subtle,  slow,  and  cruel.  The  gaoler  first  of  all  insinuates  himself 
into  Ihe  prisoner's  favor,  by  pretending  lo  wish  him  well,  and  advise  him  well ;  and 
amiing  other  pretended  kind  hints,  telLs  him  lo  petition  for  an  audit.  When  he  is 
hrooeht  before  the  consistory,  the  first  demand  is,  ■'  What  is  your  roqaest  ?"  To  this 
'.be  prisoner  very  naturally  ansners,  that  lie  would  have  a  hearing.  Hereupon  one 
of  the  inqui^tuis  replies,  "  Your  heahD);  is  this;  confes.s  the  truth,  conceal  nothing 
UTiA  rely  on  our  inetcy."  Now,  if  tlie  prisoner  make  a  confession  of  any  tnlling  affair, 
Ihey  immediately  found  an  indictment  on  it ;  if  he  is  mute,  they  !<hnt  hiin  up  wilhonl 
light,  or  any  food  but  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  n-ater,  till  his  obstinacy  is 
overcome ;  and  if  he  declare  he  is  innoceni,  they  torment  him  till  he  either  die  with 
the  pain,  or  confess  him-self  guilty. 

Od  the  re-ciiunination  of  such  ns  confess,  Ihey  continually  say,  "  You  have  not 
been  sincere ;  you  tell  not  all ;  you  keep  many  things  conccaieil,  dnd  therefore  must 
he  remanded  lo  your  dontreon."  When  those  who  have  slow!  mule  nre  called  for 
re-examination,  if  they  continue  silent,  such  tortures  nre  ordered  as  will  either  innkc 
them  speak,  or  kill  them  ;  and  when  tboBe  who  proclaim  their  innocence  are  nM-.^.v 
in'iied,  a  cmcifii  is  held  before  them,  and  they  are  solemnly  cihoried  to  take  nn  oath 
•if  their  confe^on  of  faith.  This  brings  Ihe'mlothe  Icsl;  they  i.iiist  either  sH*ear 
they  are  Roman  Catholics,  or  acknowledge  they  nre  not.  If  they  acknowle'lge  they 
are  not,  they  are  proceeded  againn  as  heretics.  If  they  acknowledp;  tlicy  are 
Koman  CithoUcs,  a  string  of  acciL-olions  is  brought  against  them,  to  which  they  arc 
oblisr^d  10  answer  eitempore  ;  no  lime  being  given  even  to  arrange  their  answers. 
On  having  verlially  answfn-d,  pen.  ink,  and  paper  are  given  them,  in  oixler  to  pro- 
duce a  written  answer,  which  rau.W  in  every  degree  coincide  with  the  verbal  answer. 
If  the  verbid  anil  written  answers  difler,  the  prisoners  are  charged  with  prevarica- 
tion ;  if  one  contain  more  than  the  other,  they  are  accused  of  wishing  lo  conceal  cei^ 
tain  ciicumstances  j  if  they  both  agree,  they  arc  charged  with  premeditated  artifice. 
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After  a  penon  impeBched  is  eondenuied,  he  is  cither  severely  wbiniK  violeBiJ; 
toMureil,  sent  to  the  galleys,  or  senlenced  to  death ;  and  in  cither  case  his  effects  tn 
confiscated.  AAerjaig^eni,  a  procession  is  formed  to  the  place  oT  execuiion,  wnich 
oeremoDj  is  called  an  Autt  da  Ft,  or  Act  of  Faith. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  an  Aato  da  Ft,  at  Madrid,  in  the  yew  16K. 

The  officers  of  the  inquisition,  preceded  by  trumpets,  kcllle-druine,  and  Ibeir  ban- 
ner, marched  on  the  30th  of  May,  in  cavalcade,  to  the  palace  of  the  gteal  square, 
where  they  declared  by  procliunation,  that  on  the  3(Hh  of  Jnne  the  sentence  of  Ibe 

Kisoners  would  he  put  in  execution.    There  had  not  beeti  a  spectacle  of  this  kind  at 
adrid  for  several  years,  for  which  reason  it  was  expected  by  the  inhatnttuils  with 
«a  much  impatience  as  a  day  of  the  gteateit  feativity  and  irttunph. 


When  the  day  appointed  arrived,  a  prodigious  number  of  people  appeared,  drested 

as  splendidly  as  their  circumstances  would  allow.  In  the  great  square  was  raised  a 
high  scaffold  ;  and  thither,  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  5ie  evening,  were  bron^t 
criminals  of  both  sexes^  aJl  the  inquisitions  in  the  kingdom  sending  their  prisonen 
to  Madrid.  Twenty  men  anil  women  of  these  prisoners,  with  one  renegado  Ha- 
homelan,  were  ordered  to  be  burnt ;  fifty  Jews  and  Jewesses,  having  never  before 
been  impri-ioned,  and  repenting  of  their  crime,  were  sentenced  to  a  long  confinement 
and  to  wear  a  yellow  cap ;  anf  ten  others,  indicted  for  bigamy,  wiichcndl,  andother 
crimes,  were  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  and  then  sent  to  tlie  galleys :  these  last  wore 
lar|^  pasteboard  caps,  with  inscriptions  on  them,  having  a  haJter  abont  their  necks, 
and  torches  in  their  hands.  •— 

On  this  solemn  occasion  the  irtiole  court  of  Spain  was  present.  The-  gtwid 
inquisitor's  chair  was  placed  in  a  sort  of  tribunal  far  above  (hat  of  the  kin^.  The 
nobles  here  acted  the  pan  of  the  sheriff's  officers  in  England,  leading  such  criminaii 
us  were  to  be  burned,  and  holding  them  when  fast  bound  with  thick  ctmb :  Ihe  ran 
of  the  criminals  were  conducted  iy  the  familiars  of  the  inquisition. 

Among  those  who  were  to  anffer,  was  a  yonng  Jewess  of  eiqnisile  beauty,  only 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Being  on  the  same  h-ideof  the  scaffold  where  the  qtieenwas 
sealed,  she  addressed  her,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  in  Ihe  following  pathetic 
speech  :  "  Great  queen  !  will  not  your  royal  presence  be  of  some  service  to  me  in  my 
miserable  condition  I  Have  regard  to  my  youth  ;  and,  oh !  consider  that  I  am  about 
to  die  for  professing  a  religion  imbibed  from  my  earliest  infancy !"  Her  majesty 
seemed  i^atly  to  pily  her  distress,  but  turned  away  her  eyes,  as  she  did  not  dare  to 
speak  a  word  in  beh:iir  of  a  pe^n  who  had  been  declared  a  heretic  by  the  inqui^tion. 

Ma■''^  now  began,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  priest  came  from  the  altar,  placed 
near  Ihe  fcafTold,  and  sealed  himself  in  a  chair  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Then  the 
chief  inqni^tor  descended  from  the  amphitheatre,  dressed  in  his  cope,  and  having  » 
miirc  on  his  head.  Alter  bowing  1o  the  altar,  be  advanced  towards  the  kipg*!! 
balcony,  and  went  up  to  it,  attended  by  some  of  his  oOicers,  carrying  a  cross  and  uie 
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Gospels,  with  a  book  coiitainln<];  the  oath  by  which  che  kinginbf  Spain  oblige  them- 
selves tu  protect  the  Catholic  fdith,  to  extirpate  heretics,  and  support,  with  all  their 
|X)wer,  the  prosecutions  and  decrees  of  the  inquisition.  On  the  approach  of  the 
inquisitor,  and  on  his  presenting  this  book  to  the  king,  his  majesty  rose  up  bare- 
lieaded,  and  swore  to  maintain  the  oath,  which  was  read  to  him  by  one  of  his  coun- 
^ello^s  ;  iifter  whicli,  the  king  continued  standing  till  the  inquisitor  had  returned  to 
his  place ;  when  the  secretary'  of  the  holy  office  mounted  a  sort  of  pulpit,  and 
admmistered  a  hke  oath  to  the  counsellors  and  the  whole  assembly.  The  mass  was 
begun  about  twelve  at  noon,  and  did  not  end  till  nine  in  the  evening,  being  protract- 
ed by  a  proclamation  of  the  sentences  of  the  several  criminals,  which  were  all  sepa- 
rately rehearsed  aloud  one  after  the  other.  Next  followed  the  burning  of  the  twenty- 
one  men  and  women,  whose  intrepidity  in  sufiering  that  horrid  death  was  truly 
astonishing :  some  thrust  their  hands  and  feet  into  the  flames  v/ith  the  mast  dauntless 
fortitude ;  and  all  of  them  yielded  to  their  fate  with  such  resolution,  that  many  of 
the  amazed  spectators  lamented  that  such  heroic  souls  had  not  bem  more  enlightened! 
The  situation  of  the  king  was  so' near  to  the  criminals,  that  their  dying  groans  were 
very  audible  to  him  :  he  could  not,  however,  be  absent  from  this  dreadful  scene,  as 
it  is  esteemed  a  religious  one ;  and  his  coronation  oath  obliges  him  to  give  a  sanction 
by  his  presence  to  ^1  the  acts  of  the  tribunal. 

After  a  person  has  been  seized,  he  undergoes  an  examination  before  the  president 
and  his  assistants.  First  of  all,  the  following  question  is  put  to  him,  '^  Will  you 
promise  to  conceal  the  secrets  of  the  holy  omce,  and  to  speak  the  truth  V  If  he 
answers  in  the  negative,  he  is  remanded  to  his  cell,  where  he  is  cruelly  treated. 
Should  he  on  a  second  examination  continue  obstinate,  he  is  put  to  the  torture. 

Though  the  inquisitors  allow  the  torture  to  be  used  only  three  limes,  yet  at  those 
three  it  is  so  severely  inflicted,  that  the  prisoner  either  dies  under  it,  or  continues 
always  after  a  cripple.  The  following  is  a  de.scription  of  the  severe  torments  occasion- 
ed by  the  torture^  from  the  account  of  one  who  suffered  it  the  three  respective  times, 
bat  happily  survived  its  cruelties. 

FIRST  TIME  OP  TORTITRIXG. 

The  prisoner,  on  refusing  to  comply  with  th*!  iniquitous  demands  of  the  inquisitors, 
by  contessing  all  the  crimes  they  charged  him  with,  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  torture  nxim,  which,  to  prevent  the  rries  of  the  sufferers  Inmi  being  heard  by  thf 
other  prisoners,  is  lineal  with  a  kind  of  quiltini?,  which  covers  all  the  crevices,  and 
deadens  the  sound.     The  prisoner's  horror  was  extreme  on  entering  this  infernal 
place,  when  suddenly  he  was  surrounded  by  six  ^^Tetc]les,  who  after  preparing  the 
tortures,  stripped  hitn  naked  to  his  dniwers.     He  was  then  laid  upon  his  back  on  a 
kind  of  stand,  elevated  a  few  feel  fn.>m  the  floor.    They  began  by  putting  an  iron 
collar  round  his  neck,  and  a  ring  to  each  foot,  which  fastened  him  to  the  stand.     His 
limbs  being  thus  stretched  out,  they  wound  two  roi>es  round  each  arm,  and  two  round 
each  thigh ;  which  ropos  being  passed  under  the  scaffold,  through  holes  made  for 
that  purpose,  were  all  drawn  tight  at  the  s,inie  instant  of  lime,  by  four  of  the  men.  on 
a  given  signal.     The  pains  which  immediately  succeeded  were  intolerable  ;  the  ropes, 
which  were  of  a  small  size,  cut  through  the  prisoner's  flesh  to  the  bone,  making  the 
bloo«l  gush  out  at  eight  different  places.     As  he  persisted  in  not  making  any  confes- 
sion of  what  the  inquisitors  required,  the  ropes  were  drawn  in  this  manner  four  times 
successively. 

A  physician  and  surgeon  attended,  and  often  felt  his  temples,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  danger  he  might  be  in  ;  by  which  means  his  tortures  were  for  a  small  time 
suspended,  that  he  might  have  sufficient  opportunity  of  recovering  his  spirits  to 
sustain  each  ensuing  torture.  During  this  extremity  of  anguish,  while  the  tender 
frame  is  being  toni.  as  it  were,  in  pieces,  while  at  every  pore  it  feels  the  sharjvsl 
pangs  of  death,  and  the  agoni7A»d  st>ul  is  just  ready  to  burst  forth,  and  quit  itsA^Tetch- 
ed  Inan^)ion,  the  ministers  of  the  inquisition  have  the  obduracy  to  look  on  without 
emotion,  aiid  calmly  to  .advise  the  jKwr  distracted  creature  to  confess  his  imputed 
guilt,  on  doing  which,  they  tell  him  he  may  obtain  a  free  pardon,  and  receive  absolu- 
tion. All  this,  however,  was  inefltvtual  with  the  prisoner,  whose  mind  was  strength- 
ened by  a  sweet  consciousness  of  innocence  and  the  divine  consolation  of  religion. 
While  he  was  thus  suffering,  the  physician  and  surgeon  were  so  barbarous  as  to 
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dedare,  that  if  he  caeKUider  the  torture,  he  would  be  ^ilty,  by  his  obstinacy,  of 
self-murder.  In  short,  at  the  last  time  of  the  ropes  being  drawn  tight,  he  grew  so 
exceedingly  weak,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  his  blood,  and  the  pains  he 
endured,  that  he  fainted  away ;  upon  which  he  was  unloosed,  and  carried  back  to  his 
dungeon. 

SECOND  TIME  OF  TORTURING. 

These  inhuman  wretches,  finding  that  the  torture  inflicted,  as  above  described, 
instead  of  extorting  a  discovery  from  the  prisoner,  only  served  the  more  fervently  te 
excite  his  supplication  to  Heaven  for  patience  and  power  to  persevere  in  truth  and 
integrity,  were  so  barbarous,  in  six  weeks  after,  as  to  expose  him  to  another  kind  of 
torture,  more  severe,  if  possible,  than  the  former  ,*  thd  manner  of  inflicting  which 
was  as  follows :  they  forced  his  arms  backwards,  so  that  the  palms  of  his  hands 
were  turned  outward  behind  him ;  when,  by  means  of  a  rope  that  fastened  them 
together  at  the  wrists,  and  which  was  tumeid  by  an  engine,  they  drew  them  by  degrees 
nearer  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  back  of  each  hand  touched  and  stood 
exactly  parallel  to  the  other.  In  consequence  of  this  violent  contortion,  both  his 
shoulders  were  dislocated,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  issued  from  his  mouth. 
This  torture  was  repeated  thrice ;  after  which  he  was  again  taken  to  the  dungeon, 
and  delivered  to  the  physician  and  surgeon,  who,  in  setting  the  dislocated  bones,  pat 
him  to  the  most  exquisite  torment. 

TmRD  TUCE  OF  TORTVRINO. 

About  two  months  after  the  second  torture,  the  prisoner,  being  a  little  recovered, 
was  again  ordered  to  the  toFture  room,  and  there  made  to  undergo  another  kind  at 
punishment.  The  executioners  fastened  a  thick  iron  chain  twice  round  his  body, 
which,  crossing  upon  his  stomach,  terminated  at  the  wrists.  They  then  placed  him 
with  his  back  agamst  a  thick  board,  at  each  extremity  wtereof  was  a  pulley,  through 
which  there  run  e  rope  that  caught  the  ends  of  the  chain  at  his  wrists.  Then  the 
executioner,  stretching  the  end  of  this  rope,  by  means  of  a  roller  placed  at  a  distance 
behind  him,  pressed  or  bruised  his  stomach  in  proportion  as  the  ends  of  the  chain 
were  drawn  tighter.  They  tortured  him  in  this  manner  to  such  a  degree,  that  his 
wrists,  as  well  as  his  shoulders,  were  quite  dislocated.  They  were,  however,  soon 
set  by  the  surgeons ;  but  the  barbarians,  not  yet  satisfied  with  this  infernal  cruelty, 
made  him  immediately  undergo  the  like  torture  a  second  time ;  which  he  sustained 
(though,  if  possible,  attended  with  keener  pains)  with  equal  constancy  and  resolution. 
He  was  then  stgain  remanded  to  his  dungeon,  attended  by  the  surgeon  to  dress  his 
bruises,  and  adjust  the  parts  dislocated ;  and  here  he  continued  till  their  auto  da  fe, 
or  gaol  delivery,  when  he  was  happily  discharged. 

It  may  be  judged,  from  the  before  mentioned  relation,  what  dreadful  agony  the 
suflerer  must  have  endured.  Most  of  his  limbs  were  disjointed  ;  so  much  was  he 
bruised  and  exhausted,  as  to  be  unable,  for  some  weeks,  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  mouth ; 
and  his  body  became  greatly  swelled  from  the  inflammations  caused  by  such  frequent 
dislocations.  After  his  discharge  he  felt  the  effects  of  this  cruelty  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  being  frequently  seized  with  thrilling  and  excruciating  pains,  to  which  he 
had  never  been  subject  tiU  after  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
merciless  and  bloody  inquisition. 

The  unhappy  females  who  fall  into  their  hands,  have  not  the  least  favor  shown 
them  on  account  of  the  soilness  of  their  sex,  but  are  tortured  with  as  much  severity 
as  the  male  prisoners,  with  the  additional  mortification  of  having  the  most  shocking 
indecencies  added  to  the  most  savage  barbarities. 

Should  the  above  mentioned  modes  of  torturing  force  a  confession  from  the  prisoner, 
he  is  remanded  to  his  horrid  dungeon,  and  left  a  prey  to  the  melancholy  of  his  situa- 
tion, to  the  anguish  arising  from  what  he  has  suffered,  and  to  the  dreadful  ideas  of 
fhture  barbarities.  Should  he  refuse  to  confess,  he  is,  in  the  same  manner,  remanded 
to  his  dungeon ;  but  a  stratagem  is  used  to  draw  from  him  what  the  torture  fails  to  do. 
A  companion  is  allowed  to  attend  him,  under  the  pretence  of  waiting  upon,  and 
comforting  his  mind  till  his  wounds  are  healed :  this  person,  who  is  always  selected 
ibr  his  cunning,  insinuates  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  prisoner,  laments  the 
anguish  he  feels,  sympathizes  with  him,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  hasty  expres- 
MBs  forced  firom  him  by  pain,  does  all  he  can  to  five  into  his  secrets.    Tiiis  com- 
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panioD  sometimes  pretends  to  be  a  prisoner  like  himself^  and  imoriioned  on  similar 
clu^gfe^.  This  is  to  draw  the  unhappy  person  into  a  mutual  confiaence,  and  persuade 
him,  in  unbosoming  his  'gri^f,  to  betray  his  private  sentiments. 

Frequently  these  snares  succeed,  as  they-«re  the  more  alluring  by  being  glossed 
over  with  the  appearance  of  friendship  and  sjrmpathy.  Finally,  if  the  prisoner  cannot 
be  foond  guilty,  he  is  either  tortured  or  harassed  to  death,  though  a  few  have  some- 
times had  the  good  fortune  to  be  discharged,  but  not  without  having  suffered  the 
most  dreadful  cruelties.* 

We  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the  inquisition  with  the  following  relation  of  the 
trial  and  sufferings  of  Mr.  Isaac  Martin,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  cruel* 
ties  practiyed  by  an  institution,  which,  more  than  all  others,  while  it  was  in  operation, 
subserved  the  cause  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  ;  but  which,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  has  been  done  away  : 

In  the  vear  1714,  about  Lent,  Mr.  Martin  arrived  at  Malaga,  with  his  wife  and 
four  children.  On  the  examination  of  his  baggage,  his  Bible,  and  some  other  books, 
were  seized.  He  was  accused  in  about  three  months'  time  of  being  a  Jew,  for  these 
curious  reasons,  that  his  own  name  was  Isaac,  and  one  of  his  sons  was  named  Abra 
ham.  The  accusation  was  laid  in  the  bishop's  court,  and  he  informed  the  English 
consul  of  it,  who  said  it  was  nothing  but  the  malice  of  some  of  the  Irish  papists, 
whom  he  advuwd  him  always  to  shun.  The  clergy  sent  to  Mr.  Martin's  neighbors,  to 
know  their  opinion  concerning  him :  the  result  of  which  inquiry  was  this,  **  We 
believe  him  not  to  be  a  Jew,  but  a  heretic."  After  this,  being  contmtiallv  pestered  by 
priests,  particularly  those  of  the  Irish  nation,  to  change  his  religiop,  he  determined  to 
dispose  of  what  he  had,  and  retire  from  Malaga.  But  when  his  resolution  became 
known,  at  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  he  heard  a  knocking  at  his  door.  He  demand- 
ed who  was  there.  The  persons  without  said  they  wanted  to  enter.  He  desired 
they  would  come  again  the  next  morning ;  but  they  replied,  if  he  would  not  open  the 
door  they  would  break  it  open ;  which  they  did.  Then  about  fifteen  persons  entered, 
consisting  of  a  commissioner,  with  several  priests  and  familiars  belonging  to  the 
inquisition.  Mr.  Martin  would  fain  have  gone  to  the  English  consul:  but  they  told 
him  the  consul  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  then  said,  '^  Where  are  your 
beads  and  firearms  ?''  To  which  he  answered,  "  I  am  an  English  Protestant,  and  as 
such  carry  no  private  arms,  nor  make  use  of  bends."  They  took  away  his  watch, 
money,  and  other  things,  carried  him  to  the  bishop's  prison,  and  put  on  him  a  pair  of 
heavy  foiiers.  His  distressed  family  was  at  the  same  lime  lunied  out  of  dcwrs,  till 
the  hou>c  was  stripped ;  and  when  they  had  taken  every  thing  away,  they  returned 
the  key  to  his  wife. 

Ab'>ut  four  days  after  his  commitment,  Mr.  Martin  was  told  he  mnst  be  sent  to 
Grenada  to  be  tried  ;  he  earnestly  begged  to  see  his  wife  and  children  before  he  went, 
but  this  was  denied.  Beirii^  doubly  fettered,  he  was  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  set 
out  towanls  Grenada.  By  the  way,  the  mule  threw  him  upon  a  rocky  part  of  the 
Tuad,  and  almost  broke  his  back. 

On  his  arrival  at  Grenada,  alter  a  journey  of  three  days,  he  was  detained  at  :m  inn 
till  it  was  (Lirk,  for  ihcy  never  put  any  one  into  the  inquisition  during  daylij,'hl.  At 
nisrht  ho  was  taken  to  the  prison,  and  led  alon^  a  ranj;e  of  galleries  till  he  arrived  at 
a  dungetm.  The  gaoler  nailed  up  a  box  of  books,  bclon^ng  to  him,  which  had  been 
brrni^hi  from  3Ialaga,  saying  they  must  remain  in  that  .state  till  the  lords  of  the 
inquisition  chose  to  inspect  them,  for  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  read  books.  He 
al.x>  took  an  iiivcntoiv  of  every  tiling?  which  Mr.  Martin  had  about  him,  even  to  his 
very  l.ulton^;  and  havin!?  askeii  him  a  f^Tcat  number  of  frivolous  questions,  he  at 
lenjih  ^avc  him  these  orlers :  "  you  must  observe  as  i^reat  silence  heic  as  if  you  were 
deafi :  you  must  not  speak,  nor  whistle,  nor  sin?,  nor  make  any  noi.se  that  can  be 
heird  ;  and  if  you  he.ir  any  hotly  cry  or  make  a  noise,  you  must  be  still,  and  sny 
n'^thini:,  UjK»n  pain  of  two  hundred  lishes."  Mr.  ^Martin  asked  if  he  mifiht  1»  \'3 
liUTfy  to  walk  about  the  room  ;  the  jjaoler  replied  that  he  mi;;ht,  hut  it  must  bo  v.  i/ 
sni'ily.  After  f:ivin^  him  some  w-;**?,  bn»a(l,  and  a  fe\;'  wall  nuts,  the  gaoler  left  him 
till  the  morning. — It  was  frosty  weather,  the  walls  oi  the  dungeon  were  between  two 
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and  three  feet  thick,  the  floor  was  bricked,  and  a  great  deal  of  wind  came  thrangk  a 
hole  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  five  inches  in  breadth,  which  served  as  a  wiiioow. 
The  next  morning  the  gaoler  came  to  light  his  lamp,  and  bade  him  light  a  fire  in 
order  to  dress  his  dinner.  He  then  took  him  to  a  turn,  or  such  a  wheel  as  is  ibcind  at 
the  doors  of  convents,  where  a  person  on  the  other  side  turns  the  provisions  roand. 
He  had  then  given  him  half  a  pound  of  mutton,  two  pounds  of  bread,  some  kidney  beans, 
a  bunch  of  raisins,  and  a  pint  of  wine,  which  was  the  allowance  for  three  days.  He 
had  likewise  two  pounds  of  charcoal,  an  earthen  stove,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

In  about  a  week  he  was  ordered  to  an  audience  ]  he  followed  the  gaoler,  and  com- 
ing to  a  large  room,  saw  a  man  sitting  between  two  crucifixes ;  and  another  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  who  was,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  the  secretary.  The  chief  knd 
inquisitor  was  the  person  between  the  two  crucifixes  ;  and  appeared  to  be  about  azty 
years  of  age.  He  ordered  Mr.  M.'to  sit  down  upon  a  little  stool  that  fronted  fiim. 
A  frivolous  examination  then  took  place ;  the  questions  related  to  his  family,  their 
religion,  ice.  and  his  own  tenets  of  faith.  The  prisoner  admitted  that  he  was  a  Protes- 
tant, told  the  inquisitor  that  the  religion  of  Christ  admitted  of  no  persecution,  and 
concluded  with  saying  that  he  hoped  to  remain  in  that  religion.  He  underwent  five 
examinations,  without  any  thing  serious  being  alleged  against  him. 

In  a  few  days  after,  he  was  called  to  his  sixth  audience,  when,  afler  a  few  immaterial 
interrogatories,  the  inquisitor  told  him  the  charges  against  him  should  be  read,  and 
that  he  must  give  an  immediate  and  prompt  answer  to  each  respective  charge. 

The  accusations  against  him  were  then  read ;  they  amounted  to  twenty-six,  bat 
were  principally  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  and  the  greater  number  wholly  false,  or,  if 
founded  on  facts,  so  distorted  and  perverted  by  the  malice  of  his  accusers,  as  to  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  real  occurrences  to  which  they  related.  Mr.  Martin  answered 
the  whole  of  them  firmly  and  discreetly,  exposing  their  weakness,  and  detecting  their 
falsehood. 

■  He  was  then  remanded  to  his  dungeon ;  was  shaved  on  Whitsun-eve,  f  shaving  being 
allowed  onl^  three  times  in  the  year ;)  and  the  next  day  one  of  the  gaolers  gave  him 
some  frankmcense  to  be  put  into  the  fire,  as  he  was  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  lonb 
of  the  inquisition.  Two  of  them  accordingly  came,  asked  many  trivial  questions, 
concluding  them,  as  usual,  with  "  We  will  do  you  all  the  service  we  can.''  Mr. 
Martin  complained  greatly  of  their  having  promised  him  a  lawyer  to  plead  his  cause ; 
"  when  instead  of  a  proper  person,"  said  he,  "  there  w<as  a  person  whom  you  called  a 
\B.vryeTf  but  he  never  spoke  to  me,  nor  I  to  him :  if  all  your  lawyers  are  so  quiet  in  this 
country,  they  are  the  quietest  in  the  world,  for  he  hardly  said  any  thing  but  yes  and 
no,  to  what  your  lordship  said."  To  which  one  of  the  inquisitors  gravely  replied, 
"  Lawj'crs  are  not  allowed  to  speak  here."  At  this  the  gaoler  and  secretary  went 
out  of  the  dungeon  to  laugh,  and  Mr.  Martin  could  scarce  refrain  from  smiling 
in  their  faces  to  think  that  his  cause  was  to  be  defended  by  a  man  who  scarce  dared 
to  open  his  lips.  Sometime  af^er  he  was  ordered  to  dress  himself  very  clean  :  as 
soon  as  he  was  ready,  one  of  the  gaolers  came  and  told  him,  that  he  must  go  with 
him ;  but  that  first  he  must  have  a  handkerchief  tied  about  his  eyes.  He  now 
expected  the  torture;  but,  after  another  examination,  was  remanded  to  his  dungeon. 

About  a  month  afterwards,  he  had  a  rope  put  round  his  neck,  and  was  led  by  it  to 
the  altar  of  the  great  church.  Here  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  which  was,  that 
for  the  crimes  of  which  he  stood  convicted,  the  lords  of  the  holy  office  had  ordered 
him  to  be  banished  out  of  the  dominions  of  Spain,  upon  the  penalty  of  two  hundred 
lashes,  and  heing  sent  five  years  to  the  galleys ;  and  that  he  should  at  present  receive 
two  hundre€|lashes  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Grenada. 

Mr.  Martin  was  sent  again  to  his  dungeon  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  the 
executioner  came,  stripped  him,  tied  his  hands  together,  put  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
and  led  him  out  of  the  prison.  He  was  then  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  received  his  two 
hundred  lashes,  amidst  the  shouts  and  peltings  of  the  people.  He  remained  a  fort- 
night afler  this  in  gaol,  and  at  length  was  sent  to  Malaga.  Here  he  was  put  in  gaol 
for  some  davs,  till  he  could  be  sent  on  board  an  English  ship  :  which  had  no  sooner 
happened,  than  news  was  brought  of  a  rupture  between  England  and  Spain,  and  that 
ship,  with  many  others,  was  stopped.  Mr.  Martin,  not  bein?  considered  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  was  put  on  board  of  a  Hamburgh  trader,  and  his  wife  and  children  soon  came 
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to  him ;   but  he  was  oUiged  to  put  up  with  the  loss  of  his  effects  which  had  been  em- 
bezztod  by  the  inquisition. 

His  case  was  published  by  the  desire  of  secretary  Craggs,  the  archbishops  of  Gan- 
terbary  and  York,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Ely,  Norwich,  Samnii  Chiche9> 
tcr,  SL  Ainph,  Lincohi,  Bristol,  Peterborough,  Bangor,  Ace.* 

25,  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  the  county  of 
Toulouse,  in  the  south  of  France,  abounded  with  a  set  of  people  called 
Albigenses,  from  Alby,  a  town,  where  many  of  them  lived.  Tney  were 
a  branch  of  the  Waidenses.  As  these  people  were  particularly  ohnoxious 
to  the  pope,  measures  were  adopted  to  subdue  them  to  the  Catholic  faith; 
or  to  ensure  their  ruin.  Here,  in  1206,  the  inquisition  was  established, 
and  from  that  year  to  1228,  was  constantly  at  work.  Besides  the  inqui- 
sition, an  immense  army  was  raised,  which  invaded  the  country,  spread- 
ing fire  and  sword  among  the  distracted  Albigenses ;  not  less  tnan  a 
million  of  whom,  including  those  of  the  invaders  who  were  slain,  most 
miserably  perished  in  this  period. 

Count  Rajnnond,  at  this  time,  governed  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse.  To  him 
application  was  made,  by  the  pope,  to  expel  the  Albigenses  from  his  dominions ;  but 
they,  being  a  peaceable  people,  and  loyal  subjects,  the  count  refused  to  molest  them. 

Thwarted  in  his  object,  the  pope  was  filled  with  indignation,  and  immediately  sent 
inquisitors  into  Toulouse,  who  established  their  court  in  the  castle  of  a  nobleman,  and 
commenced  the  operations  of  their  engine  of  death. 

Unfortunately,  soon  after  the  inquisition  was  established,  one  of  the  chief  inquisi- 
tois  was  assassmated.  Count  Raymond  was  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  murder, 
and  was  loaded  with  infamy  and  the  highest  censures  of  the  Church.  His  dominions 
were  also  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  one  hundred  thousand  zealous  bigots  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Justly  alarmed,  Raymond  offered  his  submission,  and  in/token  of  his  sincerity,  siu> 
rendered  to  his  holiness  seven  fortified  cities  in  Provence.  But  this  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient sacrifice  to  ecclesiastical  pride  and  malignity.  The  count  was  seized,  and 
scourged,  and  being  stripped  of  his  apparel,  was  turned  out  to  seek  a  shelter  as  he 
was  able. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  invading  army,  consisting  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
entered  Toulouse ;  and  every  where  attacking  the  Albigenses,  took  possession  of 
thrtr  cities,  filled  the  streets  with  slaughter  and  blood,  and  committed  to  the  flames 
numl>ers  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners. 

By  the  arrival  of  fresh  levies,  the  army  was  soon  after  increased  to  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  (some  writers  make  them  five  hundred  thousand.)  The  city  of  Beziers 
ffU  before  them,  and  its  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  twenty-three  thousand,  were 
indiscriminately  massacred,  ahd  the  city  itself  destroyed  by  fire. 

Carcassone  was  next  besieged,  but  here  the  invaders  met  with  a  resistance  from 
the  Albigenses,  which  was  most  unexpected.  Thousands  of  the  besiegers,  who  ap- 
pixxv-'hcd  the  walls,  were  slain  ;  and  even  the  ditches  were  filled  with  fallen  corpses. 
At  length,  however,  wearied  out,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  was  surrendered,  and  its  miserable  inhabitants  fell  before  the  sword. 

The  upper  part  was  yet  secure.  Finding  the  reduction  of  this  more  difiicult  than 
wns  anticipated,  the  king  of  Arragon  was  dispatched  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
carl  of  Beziers,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Albigenses. 

An  interview  accordingly  took  place,  at  which  the  king  of  Arragon  expressed  his 
surprise,  that  the  earl  should  attempt  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Uarcassonei 
p-gainst  so  vast  an  army. 

To  the  king,  the  earl  replied,  that  he  relied  on  the  favor  of  God,  and  the  justice  of 
his  cause — that  he  would  yield  to  no  humiliation,  nor  basely  stoop  to  receive  his  life 
or  that  of  his  friends,  at  the  expense  of  their  principles. 

»  Fox*s  Book  of  Martyrs. 
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A  plot  was  now  laid  to  get  the  earl  into  their  possession,  and  unfortanately  it  sac- 
ceeded.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  a  second  interview,  at  which  he  was  basely  betxajr- 
ed  and  held  as  a  prisoner,  till  the  city  shoald  be  reduced. 

No  sooner  had  the  inhabitants  of  Carcassonc  received  the  intelligence  of  the  eail*s 
confinement,  than  they  bun>t  into  tears,  and  were  seized  with  such  terror,  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  escape  the  danger  they  were  in.  But  blockaded  as 
they  were  on  all  sides,  and  the  trenches  filled  with  men.  all  human  probability  of  escape 
vanished  from  their  eyes.  A  reixjrt,  however,  was  circulated,  that  there  was  a  vani^ 
or  subterraneous  passage,  somewhere  in  the  city,  which  led  to  the  castle  of  Caberet,  a 
distance  about  three  leagues  from  Car<»assone,  and  that  if  the  mouth  or  entry  thereof 
could  be  found.  Providence  had  provided  for  them  a  way  of  escape.  AU  the  inlMbi- 
tants  of  the  city,  except  those  who  kept  watch  of  the  vampires,  immediately  commeDe- 
ed  the  search,  and  success  rewarded  their  labor.  The  entrance  of  the  cavern  wis 
found  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  night,  they  all  began  their  jourpey  through  it,  carrying 
with  them  only  as  much  food  as  was  deemed  nec-essary  to  serve  them  for  a  few  wjs. 
"  It  was  a  dismal  and  sorrowful  sight,"  says  their  historian,  "  to  witness  their  removal 
and  departure,  accompanied  with  sighs,  and  tears,  and  lamentations,  at  the  thou^itsof 
quitting  their  habitations,  and  all  their  worldly  possessions,  and  betaking  thenoselves 
to  the  uncertain  event  of  saving  themselves  by  tlight ;  parents  leading  their  children, 
and  the  more  robust  supporting  decrepit  old  persons ;  and  especially  to  hear  the  affects 
ing  lamentations  of  the  women."  They,  however,  arrived  the  foUo^ing  day  at  tbe 
castle,  from  whence  they  dispersed  themselves  through  different  parts  of  the  coontiy, 
some  proceeding  to  Arragon,  some  to  Catalonia,  others  to  Toulouse,  and  the  cities 
belonging  to  their  party,  ^wherever  God  in  his  providence  opened  a  door  for  their 
admission. 

The  awful  silence  which  reigned  in  the  solitary  city,  excited  no  little  surprise,  oo  the 
following  day,  among  the  besiegers.  At  first,  they  suspected  a  stratagem  to  draw  them 
into  an  ambuscade,  but  on  mounting  the  walls  and  entering  the  town,  they  cried  out. 
**  the  Albigenses  are  fled."  The  lei^te  issued  a  proclamation,  that  no  person  should 
seize  or  carry  off  any  of  the  plunder — that  it  should  all  be  carried  to  the  great  church 
of  Carcassone,  whence  it  was  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  invaders,  and  tl»  pro- 
ceeds distributed  among  them  in  rewards  according  to  their  deserts. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  one  of  the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses.  Others  fiiUoiwed, 
and  scarcely  can  any  one  conceive  the  scenes  of  baseness,  perfidy,  barbarity,  indecency, 
and  hypocri.sy,  over  which  Innocent  III.,  and  his  inunediate  successors,  presided. 
Cities  were  plundered  ;  castles  were  stormed ;  multitudes  were  butchered — ^wwne  tor- 
tured ;  women  were  insulted  and  ravished ;  thousands  were  put  to  the  sword,  or  were 
consumed  by  the  flames.  Such  were  the  calamities  which  God,  in  his  nro\'idence,  per^ 
mitted  to  be  visited  upon  his  true  Church,  and  such  were  the  triumphs  of  antichrist 
over  the  faithful  disciples  of  Jesus. 

26.  While  the  persecution  was  raging  with  such  resistless  fury  againit 
the  Alhigenses,  in  the  south  of  France,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont  appe&r  to  have  enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  external  peace,  which 
continued,  with  but  one  exception,  (about  the  year  1400,)  to  the  year 
1487. 

The  providence  of  God  was  most  conspicuous  in  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  valleys,  in  blessing  them  with  a  succession  of  mild  and  tolerant  princes,  in  the 
dukes  of  Savoy.  These  princes  receiving  the  most  favorable  reports  of  than  as  a 
people,  simple  in  their  manners,  free  from  deceit  and  malice,  upright  in  their  dealings, 
loyal  to  their  governors,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  priests  ud 
mcmks ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centur)',  until  the  year  1487,  neariy 
three  hundred  years,  peremptorily  refused  to  molest  them. 

An  eflbrt  was  indeed  made  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  Piedmont ;  but  the 
proceeding  in  Franco  had  sufliciently  opened  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  spirit 
and  principle  of  that  court,  and  the  people  uisely  and  resolutely  resisted  its  estaMish- 
ment  among  them. 

27.  During  the  above  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  in  France,  many 
of  this  people,  to  escape  its  fury,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  took  shelter 
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in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia.  Here  they  flourish* 
ed  for  several  years ;  they  built  churches,  and  their  ministers  publicly 
and  boldly  preached  their  doctrines. 

28.  The  vigilance  of  the  inquisitors,  however,  traced  their  steps,  and 
in  the  year  1232,  the  inquisition  was  established  in  Arragon.  From 
this  time,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  measures  of  the  greatest  rigor  were 
incessantly  carried  on  m  that  quarter,  and  also  in  Catalonia,  against  these 
refugees,  before  their  extermination  was  effected. 

29.  In  Germany  also,  in  Flanders,  and  in  Poland,  the  Waidenses  were 
persecuted  with  peculiar  severity.  Indeed,  wherever  they  existed,  they 
vrere  sought  out  and  hunted  down,  by  emissaries  from  papal  Rome,  as  if 
they  were  the  pest  of  the  world,  and  the  most  obnoxious  foes  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

30.  In  the  year  1300,  was  established  by  Boniface  VIII.  who  at  that 
time  occupied  the  papal  chair,  the  celebrated  Year  of  Jubilee.  Christians, 
throughout  the  known  world,  were  invited  to  visit  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  with  a  promise  from  the  pope,  that  he  would 
pardon  their  sins. 

An  invitation  so  impions  as  this,  a  Christian,  at  the  present  day,  woald  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  to  have  been  apcepted  by  any }  yet  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  such  the  superstition  of  the  times,  that  muhitudes  came  from  all  quarteis, 
to  cast  in  their  giAs  into  the  treasury  of  the  Roman  see,  in  exchange  for  which,  they 
received  the  benediction  of  his  hoKness,  and  (he  pretended  pardon  of  all  their  sins. 

This  experiment  proved  so  gainful,  that  the  pontiffs,  in  oflcr  years,  shortened  the 
time  of  the  jubilee  to  twenty -five  years,  in  onler  that  all  good  Christians  living  to  the 
common  age  of  man,  mi!;ht  be  benefited  by  this  glorious  festival. 

31-  The  year  1300,  durinir  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  may  be  re- 
garded as  markins^  the  liighest  eminence  to  which  the  papal  power  ever 
attained.  From  this  period,  firm  and  lasting  as  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  seemed  to  be,  it  appeared  to  bo  gradually  undermined  and 
weakened,  partly  by  the  pride  and  rashness  of  the  popes  themselves,  and 
partly  by  several  unexpected  events. 

**  Bonifacv  VIII,  was  boni,"  says  !^Iosheim,  *'  to  be  a  plap^e  both  to  Church  and 
?tate.  a  disturber  oftho  ropose  of  nations  ;  and  his  attempts  to  extend  the  despotism  of 
the  Ilnraan  ponlilTs  were  carried  to  a  lens:th,  that  approached  to  frenzy."  From  the 
moment  thai  he  entered  upon  his  new  dignity,  ho  laid  claim  to  a  supreme  and  irresis- 
tible dominion,  over  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  lK)lh  spiritual  and  temporal ;  he  terrifi- 
ed kinsrdoms  anfl  empires,  by  the  threats  of  his  bulls ;  called  princes  and  soverei^ 
states  before  his  tribunal,  to  di^cide  their  quarrels.  In  a  word,  in  arrogance,  in 
W.dness,  in  lofty  pretensions,  he  appeared  to  exceed  all  who  had  gone  before  him. 

32.  AmoncT  the  causes  which  set  a  limit  to  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman 

pontitTs,  and  \hQ  first  which  occurred,  was  the  quarrel  which  arose,  about 

thi?  time,  between  Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  of^  France,  in  respect  to  the 

supremacy  of  the  pope  over  the  temporal  sovereiijus  of  the  earth. 

This  doctrine  Boniface  arrogantly  maintainins:,  sent  the  haughtiest  letters  to  Philip, 
in  which  he  ass:»ri«*d  that  n<il  only  he,  but  all  other  kings  and  princes,  were,  by  a 
divine  command,  (»blig'7fl  to  submit  to  ilip  authority  of  the  popes,  as  well  in  political 
and  civil  matters,  as  in  those  of  a  religious  nature. 

33.  Philip,  indignant  at  the  doctrine  advanced  by  the  pope,  took  mea- 
sure.s  to  depose  so  execrable  a  pontiff,  by  a  general  council,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  tne  meeting  of  such  a  council,  caused  Boniface  to  be  seized. 
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The  person  intrusted  with  this  business  treated  the  pope, most  rudely. 
His  friends  succeeded,  however,  in  rescuing  him ;  but  the  mortification 
occasioned  by  his  insuhs  soon  after  caused  his  death. 

34.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Boniface,  Philip,  by  his  artful  intrigues, 
obtained  the  pontificate  for  a  Frenchman,  who,  at  the  king's  request,  re- 
moved the  papal  residence  to  Avignon^  in  France,  where  it  continued 
for  seventy  years.  This  event,  and  the  continued  residence  of  the  popes 
in  France,  greatly  impaired  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see. 

35.  About  the  year  1378,  occurred  what  is  commonly  termed  the 
great  Western  ScAum,  in  the  election  of  two  popes,  one  at  Rome,  and 
another  at  Avignon ;  and  from  this  date  to  the  year  1414,  the  Church 
continued  to  have  two,  and  sometimes  three  different  heads,  at  the  same 
time ;  each  forming  plots,  and  thundering  out  anathemas  against  the  other. 
In  consequence  of  these  differences,  the  papal  authority  fell  into  contempt 
still  more,  and,  in  a  measure,  both  people  and  princes  were  released  from 
that  slavish  fear,  by  which,  for  years,  they  had  been  oppressed. 

The  pontiff  at  this  time  elected  at  Rome  was  Urban  VI. ;  the  pontiff  elected  at 
Avignon  was  Clement  VII.  Which  of  these  two  is  to  be  considered  as  the  true  and 
lawful  pope,  is  to  this  day  disputed. 

The  distress  and  calamity  occasioned  by  this  difference,  are  beyond  the  power  of 
description.  Wars  broke  out  between  the  factions  of  the  several  popes,  by  which 
multitudes  lost  their  fortunes  and  their  lives ;  religion  was  extinguished  m  most  plaoet, 
and  profligacy  rose  to  a  most  scandalous  excess.  The  clergy  became  excessively  axmpL 
and  DO  longer  seemed  studious  to  keep  up  even  the  appearance  of  religion  or  decency. 

U|jon  the  whole,  however,  these  abuses  were  conducive  both  to  the  civil  and 
religious  interests  of  mankind.  The  papal  power  received  an  incurable  wound. 
EjDgs  and  princes,  who  had  formerly  b«en  the  slaves  of  the  Icvdly  pontifb,  now 
became  their  judges  and  masters.  And  many  of  the  least  stupid  among  the  people 
had  the  courage  to  despise  the  popes,  on  account  of  their  disputes ;  ajul  at  length, 
came  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  religion  might  be  secured  and  promoted,  witlKnt 
a  visible  head,  crowned  by  a  spiritual  supremacy. 

36.  The  year  1387  was  distinguished  by  the  death  of  John  WtMiffe, 
an  Englishman,  who,  by  his  preaching  and  writings  against  the  abuses  of 
popery,  particularly  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  seoT— the  wor- 
ship of  images — the  invocation  of  saints — transubstantiation — ^indul- 
gences,  &c. — gave  a  still  severer  blow  to  the  authority  of  the  Koman 
pontiffs,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation,  which  was  commenced 
by  Luther,  in  1517. 

Wickliffc  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1321.  He  is  deservedly  called  **  th^  Father 
of  the  Reformation  ;"  not  only  because,  by  his  numerous  \%Titing8,  he  fearlessly  and 
succesj?fully  exposed  the  wicKod  ami  unchristian  pretensions  of  the  popes  and  prelates, 
and  the  extreme  corruption  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  but  especially  as  he  first  render- 
ed  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue.  Wickliffe  wa^j  a  protligy  of  learning  in 
thai  dark  age.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  trhose  university  he  defendeil 
against  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  mendicant  friars.  He  boldly  remonstrated 
with  the  pope,  on  account  of  his  exorbitant  exactions,  which,  upon  various  pretences, 
it  is  said,  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more  than  was  paid  by  the  nation  in  taxes  to 
the  king.  Wickliffe  rendered  to  the  Clmrch  the  greatest  service  which  was  possible, 
in  the  order  of  instrumentality.  Besides  restoring  the  true  doctrine  of  a  sinner's  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  the  aionemont  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  he  translated  the  whole 
Bible  inio  English ;  by  the  circulation  of  which,  especially  the  New  Testament,  the 
word  of  God  was  spread  open  to  the  [jeople,  and  a  permanent  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  future  destruction  of  the  Romish  idolatry,  superstition,  and  tyranny,  by  the  di£f\i' 
si  on  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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E^ery  possible  effort  was  made,  both  by  the  popes  and  th«  prelates,  not  only  to 
ence  Wickliffe,  but  to  destroy  him ;  but  he  was  protected  by  the  powerful  duke  of 
incasteTi  son  of  the  aged  king.  He  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  dischar^ 
his  pastoral  duties,  as  rector  of  Lutterworth,  in  Iicicestershire,  where  he  died  m 
aee,  A.  D.  1387. 

The  principles  of  this  reformer  were  too  sacred  to  perish  at  the  death  of  their  advo 
te;  though,  by  his  zealous  opposition  to  popery  and  inrelacy,  he  created  many 
emies,  who  labored  to  extirpate  his  doctrine,  and  blast  his  memoiy.  His  doctrines 
•re  condemned  in  a  popish  council  at  Constance ;  and.  by  order  of  Pope  Martin  V., 
s  books  were  burnt ;  his  bones,  also,  were  dug  up  and  burnt  to  ashes  by  the  same 
der,  under  the  direction  of  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  A.  D.  1438.  These  proceed* 
gs  were  insufficient  to  extinguish  the  divine  light  which  his  ministry  had  kincUed. 
is  numerous  writings  rendered  him  famous ;  and  they  were  sought,  copied,  and 
rcalated  all  over  Europe  ;  recommended,  not  a  little,  by  a  public  testimony  borne 
r  the  doctors  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  the  character  of  that  great  man.'* 

37.  The  followers  of  Wicklifle,  during  his  lifetime,  were  considerably 

iimerous ;  but  after  his  death,  they  greatly  increased,  both  in  England 

id  other  countries.     They  were  called  LoUards^  or  Wickliffites, 

The  origin  of  the  word  Lollard^  which  was  applied  to  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  is 
die  uncertain.  Some  suppose  they  were  so  called  from  Walter  Lollard,  a  Dutchman, 
ho^  during  Uiis  century,  was  burned  to  death  for  his  opinions.  The  learned  trans- 
tor  of  Mosheim  derives  the  term  from  the  German  Lvdleny  which  signifies  singing  ; 
id  hence,  in  English,  Lolkurd,  or  singer.  The  LuUenSj  or  Lollards,  in  Germany, 
here  the  term  was  first  used,  were  singers,  who  made  it  their  business  to  inter  the 
of  such  as  had  died  of  the  plague.    During  their  procession  to  the  grave,  they 

a  dirge.    In  its  application  to  the  followers  of  Wicklifle,  it  seems  to  have  been 

•s  a  term  of  reproach. 

38.  The  increase  of  the  Lollards  filled  the  clef gfy,  and  the  other  friends 
r  popery,  with  alarm ;  and  a  most  spirited  persecution  of  them  was  com- 
menced. Many  w^ere  imprisoned,  and  others  were  suspended  by  chains 
om  a  gallows,  and  burnt  alive.  Among  the  sufferers  who  perished  in 
lis  manner,  was  lord  Cobham^  a  man,  who,  by  his  valor  and  loyalty, 
ad  raised  himself  high  in  favor  both  of  the  king  and  people. 

Cobham  became  known  as  a  patron  of  Lollardism,  by  his  circulating  Wickliffe's 
ritings,  and  by  his  supporting  some  university  preachers  to  disseminate  among  the 
wnmon  people  the  pure  Gospel  of  salvation.  The  superstitious  mind  of  Henry  V. 
as  soon  prejudiced  as^ainst  his  faithful  servant,  and  alienated  from  him,  by  the 
Aticious  insinuations  of  archbishop  Arundel.  The  king  sent  for  him,  and  command- 
I  him  to  confess  his  errors,  to  abandon  his  heresy,  and  be  obedient  to  the  Romish 
barch.  The  noble  champion  for  Christ  replied,  "  You,  most  worthy  prince,  I  am 
.ways  prompt  and  willing  to  obey,  forasmuch  as  I  know  you  a  Christian  king,  and 
be  appointed  minister  of  God,  bearing  the  sword  to  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and 
r  a  safeguard  of  them  that  be  virtuous.  Unto  you,  next  my  eternal  God,  owe  I  my 
hole  obedience,  and  submit  thereunto,  as  I  have  ever  done,  all  that  I  have,  either 
r  fortune  or  nature ;  ready,  at  ail  times,  to  fulfil  whatever  you  shall  in  the  Lord 
immand  me.  But,  as  touching  the  pope  and  his  spirituality,  I  owe  them  neither 
lit  nor  service  ;  forasmuch  as  I  know  them,  by  the  Scriptures,  to  be  the  great  anti- 
!inac,  '  the  son  of  perdition,'  the  open  adversary  of  God,  and  ^  the  abomination 
Boding  in  the  holy  place.'  "  The  king  dismissed  him  ;  but,  though  a  peer  of  the 
!mlm,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  prelates,  and  condemned  as  a  heretic.  Archbishop 
Jtmdet  offered  him  absolution  in  the  court,  if  he  would  meekly  desire  it,  returning 
» the  church.  ''  Nay,  forsooth,  will  I  not,"  said  Cobham ;  ^'  for  I  never  yet  trespats- 
1  against  you,  and  therefore  I  will  not  do  it."  Then,  kneeling  down  on  the  pavement, 
ad  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  said,  <'  I  confess  here  unto  thee,  my  eternal, 
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living  God,  that  in  my  3roath  I  offended  thee,  O  I«ord,  most  grieroasljr^  in  pride, 
wrath,  and  gluttony,  in  covetoasness,  i^nd  in  uncleanness.  Many  men  haw  I  hut  in 
mine  anger,  and  done  many  horrible  sins.  Good  Lord,  I  ask  thee  mercy  V  Then, 
with  tears,  he  addressed  the  people,  saying,  ^'  Lo !  good  people,  lo !  ibr  the  breakiiig 
of  God's  laws  and  commanaments,  they  never  yet  cursed  me ;  bat  fiyr  their  own 
laws  and  traditions,  most  cruelly  do  they  handle  me  and  other  men.  And,  thereftie, 
both  they  and  their  laws,  by  the  promise  of  God,  shall  be  utterly  destrDnred."  As  to 
his  faith,  in  reply  to  the  archbishop,  he  said,  "  I  believe  fully  and  fiuthfnlhr  in  the 
nniversal  laws  of  God.  I  believe  that  all  is  true  which  is  contained  in  the  hotf. 
Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Bible.  Finally,  I  believe  all  that  my  Lord  God  woold  I  shonlil 
believe."  In  reply  to  Dr.  Walden,  the  prior  of  the  Carmelites,  he  said,  **  As  for  the 
virtuous  man,  Wickliife,  whose  judgment  ye  so  highly  dhfdain,  I  shall  say  hen,  of 
my  part,  both  before  God  and  man,  that  before  I  knew  that  despiaed  doctrine  of  1^  I 
never  abstained  from  sin :  but  since  I  learned  therein  to  fear  mv  Lord  Ood,  it  Ins 
been  otherwise,  I  trust,  with  me :  so  much  grace  could  I  never  find  in  your  gkrioos 
instructions." 

The  archbishop  having  read  his  condemnation,  he  said,  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
"  Though  ye  judge  my  body,  which  is  but  a  wretched  thing,  yet  am  I  sore  that  ye 
can  do  no  harm  to  my  soul,  no  more  than  Satan  could  to  the  soul  of  Job.  He  tnt 
created  that,  will  of  his  infinite  mercy  save  it."  And,  falling  down  on  his  kneeiy  he 
prayed  thus  for  his  enemies :  **  Lord  God  eternal,  I  beseech  thee  of  thy  great  meity's 
sake  to  forgive  fnv  persecutors,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will."  Being  a  nomoum  of  great 
power,  and  famed  m  the  nation  for  both  learning  and  inilitary  talents,  ter  indneed 
them  to  delay  bis  execution,  and  he  found  means  to  escape  firom  the  tower.  The 
following  year,  reports  were  industriously  circulated  by  his  persecutors,  that  |ie  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  raised  in  London ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  nnidentini 
hatred  of  his  enemies  and  their  endeavors  to  prove  him  guilty  of  treason,  there  was 
not  discovered  the  least  credible  evidence  of  his  conspiracy,  or  of  his  preaaws  or 
connection  with  an  armed  force.  The  king,  however,  was  induced  to  offer  n  gnat 
reward  for  his  head ;  and  afler  four  years'  seclusion  in  Wal^  through  the  radeai 
malip;nity  of  the  prelates,  he  was  apprehended ;  and,  with  all  the  insult  of  n  butuoitf 
inquisition,  he  was  suspended  alive  m  chains,  upon  a  gallows,  and  burnt,  A.  D.  1417, 
as  a  heretic  and  traitor,  in  St.  Giles'  Fields  !* 

39.  From  England,  the  writings  of  Wicklifie  were  carried  by  an  officer 
of  Oxford  into  Bohemia,  where  Qiey  were  read  by  John  Huss^  rector  of 
the  university  of  Praipie.  These  writings  opened  the  mind  of  Huts; 
who,  having  great  boldness  and  decision  of  character,  began  vehemently 
to  declaim  against  the  vices  and  errors  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  was 
successful  in  bringing  many  in  Bohemia,  and  especiaUy  in  the  uniyendty, 
to  the  adoption  of  the  sentiments  of  Wicklifie. 

40.  The  introduction  of  Wickliffe's  writings  into  the  uniTeraity,  gaTS 

great  offence  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  between  whom  and  Huas  a 

controversy  arose ;  which  was,  at  length,  carried  to  thepope,  who  oidered 

Huss  to  te  cited  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome.     This,  koweTer,  he 

declined,  and  was  excommunicated.     He  continued,  however,  boldly  to 

propagate  his  sentiments,  both  from  the  pulpit,  and  by  means  of  bis  pen. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  archbishop  of  Prague  to  suppress  the  writings  and  senti- 
ments of  Wicklifie,  were  singularly  bold.  He  issued  his  orders  that  every  peisoB, 
who  was  in  possession  of  such  writings,  should  bring  them  to  him.  We  are  aeoovd- 
ingly  told  that  two  hundred  volumes  of  them,  finely  written,  and  adorned  whh  oostly 
covers,  and  gold  border?,  probably  belon^ng  to  the  nobility,  were  eommitted  to  the 
flames.  These  measiues,  however,  were  far  from  having  their  desired  eftct ;  oaib/t 
contrary,  the  writings  of  Wicklifie  abounded  still  more,  and  the  Hnsates 
and  more  numerous. 
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41.  In  the  year  1414,  was  coiiTened  the  council  of  Coiistaiiee«  the 
dject  of  whieli  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  papal  schism,  (Sec.  35,)  iriiieh 
VM  aocovfin^  eflectecU  after  it  had  existea  nearly  forty  years.  Before 
(hja  cooneilt  Hoss  was  cited  to  appear,  and  at  the  same  twie,  Jervwm  cf 
fwmgm&t  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Huss.  By  this  council, 
the  writiagi  of  WicUiffe  were  condemned,  and  also  hoth  these  eminent 
men;  dia  Ivmer  of  whom  was  accordingly  burnt  in  1415,  and  the  latter 
m  dia  following  year. 

This  eooncSi  canitosd  of  several  European  princes  or  their  depatiesL  with  S 
■■id,  eimwiw  of  Genaaiiv;  at  thmr  heed ;  twenty  uchbisbope,  one  hunaied  sad 
bii^opB,  ene  kudrBd  sad  oily  other  dignltariea,  and  ahove  two  hundred  docton,  ^ 
te  pope  at  fftfw  head. 

£t~&M  time^  theca  were  three  indiridnale  who  claimed  the  papsl  chair,  sad  between 
wkaa,  aad  their  respective  fHends,  a  severe  contest  was  curied  on.  Theee  the 
CBpadl  respectivehr  depoied,  and  one  Martin  was  ofdained  as  the  only  legal  and  trae 
liad  of  the  iSuudi.  Thns  the  evil  spirit  of  schism  was  kid,  and  one  great  end  of 
te  eonacil  was  answered. 

.  la  disdieBoe  io  the  order  of  this  council,  Huss  made  his  appearance  at  Ooartaace. 
IhS  mmftnr  had  given  him  a  pasmrt,  with  an  aasnranoe  or  safe  oondacl,  pssmitF 
Uastaeoowlnely  to. the  oonncu,  and  pledging  hinnelfibB^iis-tefei^         • 
^  """—  had  Huss  arrived  within  the  pqpr s  lurisdlction,  Aaa  wgarfflesi  of  the 
he  was  arrested  aad  coaunitted  dose  prisoMf^-lo  a  thaw^tr  in  the 
iliaa  of  mmmnn  law  and  oommoB  jostioe  was  nolioed  h¥  the. 
of  Haas:  who  had,ontof  the  reqiectthey  bore  lusehsnieier,aeeompaaiaa  hiss 
lanoe.    TheyaqpedtheimpcrialFioauseof  safe  ooodnct;  bat  the  pops  isplisd, 
thrt  he  norcr  granted  any  safe  ooodnct,  nor  "iiras  he  bound  by  tw  of  the  caqpe^ 

The  *">^''w»*«»  inmriaoament  of  these  two  hohr  mea  reflects  etmal  iafaaay  anon  the 
■Menr  Sigismnmi,  who  violated  his  imperial  nonuse  of  safety  to  Huss,  aad  apon 
Canadrsdi  of  prelates,  doctors,  and  princes,  who  composed  that  saismbly. 

h  win  he  edifying  to  give  aome  further  particulars  of  the  cKakacMnnd  martyr* 
dam  of  these  noble  confessors  of  Christ.  John  Huss  was  a  person  of  sopenor 
powers ;  and  he  became  soeminenthr  di8tin^:ai8hed  for  his  learning  and  eloqueoBoe,  as 
R»  be  appointed  rector  of  the  floorisaiag  tmiversity  of  Prague.  Here  he  resided,  in 
the  highest  estimation  for  sanctitv  of  life,  and  was  appointed  chaphUn  to  the  queen  of 
Bohemia.  He  had  profited  by  the  writings  of  Wickufie,  which  nad  foond  their  way 
iaio  that  coontry.  Abhorringthelioentioasnessof  the  monks  and  the  clergy,  he  preach- 
id  aealonfly  against  their  felse  miracles,  impottnres,  and  vices ;  and  recommended 
fee  works  of  our  English  reformer,  whose  sentiments  he  had  embraced.  The  arch- 
Mop  of  Pragne  was  incensed  against  htm,  and  an  accnsation  against  lum  was 
imaghi  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pope.  He  appealed  against  it  by  proctors ;  but 
hey  were  imprisoned,  aad  he  was  excommunicated.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which 
IS  was  held  dv  the  Bohemian  nobles,  that  he  continued  his  ministry,  ander  thdr 
auiectioa,  till  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council  at  Con^ance.  Huss 
xmidently  anticipated  martjrrdom ;  and,  in  that  beheC  wrote  to  his  congregation  and 
Us^s,  to  abide  m  the  doetnne  of  Christ.  He  did  expect  to  be  allowe<|he  liberty  of 
pirading  his  own  cause ;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Constance,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
Htw^Manding  the  prompt  interference  of  his  noble  and  generous  friend,  Jolm, 
30BBt  of  Chlom.  He  was  several  times  examined  before  eommisrioners  appointed  to 
ly  hifli,  on  various  articles  exhibited  against  him ;  to  these  he  was  required  to  plead 
{oilty,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  his  merciless  enemies.  With  their  re^aisition  Hoss 
■UBid  hy  no  means  comply,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  with  tears,  his  readiness  to 
letiact  aar  error,  sincerely  and  upon  oath,  the  moment  he  was  convinced  by  the  testi- 
■oay  of  OM  Holy  Scriptures  that  it  was  error.  Being  jxesented  before  the  council,  in 
he  presence  of  the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  an  immense  assemblage 
if  dignttaiies,  he  was  condemmed  to  the  stake,  and  his  writings  to  be  burnt.  Depntap 
ions  in  vain  attempted  to  prevail  on  him  to  recant ;  and,  after  enduring  all  the  indigo 
lities  which  a  superstitious  malice  could  inflict,  he  submitted  himseu  to  the  fetal 
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flaaieSyinthesfKrUofagramnediseipleof  CSirut.  The  moltitadcs  were  mttmiihpd  at 
his  piobs  behavior,  and  said,  ^  What  this  man  has  done  before,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
hear  him  now  offer  ap  most  excellent  prayers  to  God."  The  dector  pftlatinc  ple▼en^ 
ed  him  from  speaking  to  the  people,  ordering  him  to  be  burnt,  as  he  could  not  pievail 
upon  him  to  retract.  Huss,  with  a  loud  voice,  cried,  "  Lord  Jesus,  I  humblj  suftr 
this  cruel  death  for  thy  sake ;  I  pray  thee  forgive  aU  my  enemies."  He  aeakd  the 
truth  with  his  blood,  A..P.  1415. 

Jerome  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  which  he  had 
increased  by  studying  at  Oxford  university.    He  was  a  sincere  friend  oi  Huss,  whom 
he  had  encouraged  in  his  journey  to  Constance  ^  and  promised,  that  if  any  danger 
should  attend  him  there,  he  would  endeavor  by  his  presence  to  afford  him  assistanrp.. 
Jerome  repaired  to  Constance  ;  but  finding  that  he  could  render  his  friend  no  service, 
as  his  enemies  had  determined  his  destruction,  and  that  they  had  also  formed  desi^ 
against  himself,  he  returned  to  Bohemia.    He  was  soon  arrested,  and  led  in  chams 
to  Constance,  and  treated  in  a  most  brutal  manner  for  nearly  a  whde  year.    On  the 
martyrdom  of  Huss,  the  Bohemian  nobles  sent  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  council 
against  their  treatment  of  the  two  worthy  men,  to  ^ose  learning  and  virtue  they 
bore  the  most  honorable  testimony.    These  nobles,  expressing  their  determinatioQ  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  their  preachers,  induced  the  a»em* 
bly  to  labor,  both  by  promises  and  threatenings.  to  prevad  on  Jerome  to  recant    The 
hmrors  of  a  long  confinement  in  a  dungeon  snook  the  fortitude  of  Jerome,  and  he 
signed  a  recantation  which  his  enemies  had  prepared ;  but  some  of  his  pewecotois, 
being  dissatisfied  with  this  measure,  insisted  upon  his  sincerity  bdng  proved  by 
ano^er  trial.    By  the  grace  of  God,  Jerome  recovered  his  former  peace  and  self^ws- 
aession,  and  behaved  before  his  judges  with  apostolical  intrepidity.    He  abjured  his 
recantation,  and,  with  extraordinary  eloquence,  defended  me  principles  for  n^ich 
Huss  suffered.    **  How  unjust  is  it,"  said  Jerome  to  his  judges,  "  that  ye  wUl  not  hear 
me !    Ye  have  confined  me  three  hundred  and  foit^  days  in  sevenl  prisooa.  whtn  I 
have  been  cramped  with  irons,  almost  poisoned  with  mth  and  stench,  and  pinched 
with  the  want  of  all  necessaries.    During  this  time,  ye  always  gave  to  my  enfimiei 
a  hearing,  but  refused  to  hear  me  so  much  as  a  single  hour.    I  came  to  Ckmstaace  to 
defend  John  Huss,  because  I  had  advised  him  to  go  thither,  and  had  promised  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  in  case  he  should  be  oppressed.    Nor  am  I  ashamfd  hen  to 
make  public  confession  of  my  own  cowardice.    I  confess,  and  tremble  while  I  think 
of  it,  tnat  through  fear  of  punishment  by  fire,  I  basely  coosented  againrt  my  coa- 
sdenee  to  the  condemnation  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss."    In  vain  did  th^  jitopoBe  to  him 
to  retract.    "  Ye  have  determined,"  said  he,  **  to  condemn  me  imjustfy ;  hot  after  my 
death,  I  shall  leave  a  sting  in  your  consciences,  and  a  wonn  that  shall  never  die.    I 
appeal  to  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  in  whose  presence  ye  must  ahotUy 
answer  me."    Jerome  suffered  in  the  spirit  of  devout  hope  and  triumph,  as  Haas  had 
done ;  and  even  the  Romish  writers  testify  the  pious  behavior  of  these  holy  men. 
An  Mstorian  of  that  age,  who  was  afterwards  a  pope,  says,  "  They  went  to  the  stake 
as  to  a  banquet ;  not  a  word  fell  from  them,  which  discovered  the  least  timidity :  thej 
sang  hymns  in  the  flames  to  the  last  gasp,  without  ceasing."    Thus  was  God  their 
Savior  gkwified  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  these  holy  martyrs  for  the  Goapd. 
Jerome  was  murdered  at  the  stake  A.  D.  1416.* 

42.  The  news  of  these  barbarous  executions  quickly  reaching  Bohemiat 
threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion,  and  a  ci^  war  was  kindled 
from  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs. 

43.  The  leader  of  the  avengers  of  these  martyrs,  and  the  advocates 
of  reform,  was  John  Ziska,  a  man  of  noble  family,  broujp^ht  up  at  coiut, 
and  in  high  reputation  for  his  love  of  country  and  fear  ofGod.  To  him 
multitudes  daily  resorted  from  all  parts,  until  their  number  was  forty  thou* 
sand.    With  these  he  encamped  on  a  rocky  mountain,  about  ten  miles 
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from  Frmgae«  which  he  called  mount  Tabor,  whence  his  followers  were 
aHad  Tmi&riies.  Until  his  death,  in  1424,  he  continued  boldly  to 
defisiid  his  cause— declared  war  against  Sigismund,  and,  in  seveiml 
batdes,  defeated  the  armies  of  that  emperor. 

At  duB  tiae^  the  churches  and  religioos  houses  in  Bobemia,  were  mora  nnmeroaiL 
■ore  qiacioQS,  more  elegant  and  sompcnoiis,  than  in  any  other  put  of  Enrope;  sad 
the  linages  in  piblic  jMaces,  and  the  garments  of  the  jpriests,  were  covered  with 
jewels  and  jsecioiis  stones.  Ziska  commenced  his  work  of  refbnn  by  *tt«i»iring 
tese.  He  donolidied  the  images,  dischaiged  the  monks,  who,  he  said,  were  only 
fhttwiing  like  swine  in  sties,  oonrated  cloisters  into  banacks,  ooiiqnevBd  sereral  towns, 
and  gainsooed  Cnthna,  defeated  the  armies  of  the  emperor  in  several  batt^  aad 
piLwe  law  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

When  Ztska  foimd  himsdf  dying,  he  gave  orders  that  a  dram  shooM  be  made  of 
bs  tkm,  which  were  fkithfaOy  obeyed.  After  nndergoing  the  necessary  peparations, 
it  was  converted  into  a  dram,  which  was  kmg  the  symbtt  of  victory  to  his  followers. 

44.  After  the  death  of  Ziska,  his  followers  were  dirided  into  CkUtxtinet^ 
TmiorUes^  and  other  sects,  among  whom  considerable  hostility  appears 
to  have  existed.  In  times  of  distress,  however,  they  all  united  against 
the  common  enemy.  At  length,  in  1443,  the  papal  party  ^pwited  to  these 
sects  die  use  of  the  cup  in  the  sacrament,  which  the  councd  of  Constance 
httd  denied  them,  and  which  was  one  cause  of  their  assuming  aims  under 


46.  A  still  further  reform  being  desired  by  the  more  pious  of  the 
Huadlea,  is  body  of  these  people  assembling  at  Lititz,  in  liS6  or  1467,  and 
pneeeded  to  form  (}  system  of  Church  government,  in  more  strict  con* 
mrmity,  in  their  view  to  that  of  the  primitive  Christians.  They  were 
aflerwflurds  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  United  Brethren^  who  for 
many  years  experienced  a  great  variety  of  fortune. 

The  nmnbers  of  the  United  Brethren  soon  became  considerable ;  pions  persons 
Socked  to  them,  not  only  from  difierent  parts  of  Bohemia,  bat  from  every  distant 
qnarter  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the  ancient  Waldenses,  who  had  been  scattered 
npOD  the  moantains,  came  and  joined  the  society,  so  that  Churches  were  multiplied 
every  where  thronghout  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

Scarcely,  however,  were  the  brethren  reduced  to  order,  ere  a  terrible  persecntion 
arose  agamst  them,  and  they  were  called  to  prove- <'  what  manner  of  spirit  they  were 
of."  The  Catholic  party,  exasperated  against  them,  compelled  them  to  leave  their 
towns  and  villages,  even  m  the  depth  of  winter.  The  sick  were  cast  into  the  open  fields, 
where  numbers  perished,  through  cold  and  hunger.  The  public  prisons  were  filled. 
Many  were  inhumanly  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses  and  carts,  and  quartered  or  burnt 
alive.  Such  as  effected  their  escape,  ifetired  into  the  woods  and  caves  of  the  cotmtry, 
where  they  held  religious  assembli»,  elected  their  own  teachers,  and  endeavored  to 
strengthen  and  edify  one  another. 

Under  Uladislaas,  prince  of  Poland,  the  exiled  brethren  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  resumed  their  occupations.  In  subsequent  years  they  took  such  deep  root,  and 
extended  their  branches  so  far  and  wide,  that  it  was  impossible  to  extirpate  them.  In 
the  year  1500,  there  were  two  hundred  congregations  of  the  UnitM  Brethren  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

From  this  time,  they  experienced  many  vicissimdes,  until  Luther  began  the 
refermation  in  Germany,  at  which  time  so  exhausted  and  wasted  were  the  Churches, 
that  they  meditated  a  compromise  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  actuaUy  wrote  to 
Lather,  in  the  year  1522,  for  advice  on  the  subject.  To  their  communication  Luther 
pqilied,  exhorting  them  to  firmness  and  constancy,  and  assuring  them  that  God,  in  his 
own  time,  would  appear  for  their  relief. 

11* 
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tlie  year  1440,  a  few  y«an  pierioiu  to  this  Imal  fvanl,  the  Kt 

Stg  was  discoveied ;  by  means  of  which,  not  only  the  Biblei  bat  ^ 

^  ^  the  primitive  fathers,  were  soon  spread  atnoad,  which  ^eady 

coBb-iced  to  expose  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Boom, 

and  to  diffuse  a  Imowledge  of  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  anuog 

the  ignorant  thousands  of  Europe. 

47.  It  has  been  noticed  (Sec.  26,)  that  the  Waldenses,  in  the  TaJIen 
of  Piedmont  appear  to  have  remained  in  a  great  measure  unmolested,  in 
the  profession  of  their  religion,  till  the  year  1487. 
To  this  Iheie  tu  one  exception.    Atmat  the  yni  1400,  a  Tident  cnlmge  was  ca» 


r,  when  the  mannlains  were  eorered  with  ...    .     

that  llie  inhsbitanta  of  the  valleys  were  whollj  nnappiued  o(  it,  ontil  the 
were  in  acloal  potsesnon  of  their  caves. 

A  speedy  flight  v«s  the  only  alternaure  which  remained  for  saving  their  Era. 
Acconmgjy,  they  hastily  fled  to  one  of  the  hi^iesl  moontains  of  the  Alps,  wilhthtir 
wives  and  children  j  the  unhap]^  mothen  carrying  the  cndle  in  one  band,  aid  in 
the  other  leading  soch  oT  thor  olbpting  as  were  able  to  wilk.  TMr  peiMcateM, 
however,  paresed  than  until  night  came  on.  Qreat  numheis  wen  dain,  beflMe  dMT 
ooold  reach  (be  moontain.  The  renuaot,  enveloped  in  duka««,  waatead  «p  ni 
down  the  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  destitute  of  the  means  Of  shelleT  ftnn  Al 
inelemen^es  of  the  weather,  or  of  sopporting  themselves  under  it  by  any  of  the  ceaatas 
irtuch  Providence  has  destined  for  that  fnrpMS!  beniuabed  with  ceU,tb«yfeD  an  easy 
prey  to  the  severity  of  the  climate;  and  when  the  night  had  passed,  there  were  Smm 
u  their  cradles,  or  lying  on  the  snow,  finirscore  oT  their  infants  dqptived  of  Ui; 


many  of  Uie  mothers,  also,  lying  dead  by  their  sides,  and  others  jiisl  npon  Ik  pau 
of  expiring.  This  seems  lo  have  been  Ihe  first  general  attack  that  wa*  made  tar  ths 
Cadwiks  on  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont. 


srihsWdduHu 


48.  About  the  year  1487,  Innocent  VIII.  invested  Albert,  archdeacon 
of  CTemona,  with  power  to  peraecute  the  Waldenses,  in  the  south  of 
Fniice,  and  in  the  vall^s  of  riedroont.  This  persecution  was  marked 
with  the  most  savage  baibuity,  and  continued  till  the  reforaiation  ty 
Lntlier  began. 


TBB  CBUBADBft 


'Hr 


Abort  wuM  fOOBerinreiied  vith  liboomiiiiiriflD,tliaiihenoeeededlDllieicmth 
vtWtmDtotf  whan  he  direeied  tbe  l«a^s1ieiiteimnt,  in  the  pfonnee  of  Jkmpl^aif,  lo 
mutk  aft  the  bead  of  a  bcdy  of  troops  against  Ike  rwlSmy  of  Losfse. 

Tito  iahaliifantii,  apprised  of  theur  approach,  fled  into  thsir  cares  at  the  Ions  of  Ihs 
iiWilSHiSi  esrrying  with  them  their  children,  and  whateter  ralnables  they  lud, 
vhieli  ibef  thodght  neeessaiy.ibr  their  sapport  and  noorishinent.  The  lieoieaanty 
lading  the  hihawtanls  all  fled,  and  that  not  an  individual  appearpd  with  iriioin  he 
eaidd  eoDverN,  at  length  diseorered  their  retrsats,  and  causing  quantities  of  wood  to 
he  pieced  at  their  entrances,  otdered  it  to  be  set  on  ire.  The  oonseqnence  was,thaft 
tar  knodved  children  were  soifbcated  in  their  cradles,  or  in  the  arms  of  their  dead 
■olheis;  while  mnltitodes,  to  avoid  Mag  by  sofication,  or  being  bomt  to  death, 
WBcipitated  thsmsdves  headlong  fiun  their  cavemsi  npon  the  rocks  below,  when 
Mr  were  dtshfd.  in  pieces ;  or  u  any  escaped  death  bf  the  fidli  thej  were  immedi- 
Bidhr  daaghiend  by  the  brotal  soldiery. 

aaving  mmwirted  their  work  of  cxtemuastion  in  the  rtSkj  of  Loyse,  they  nen 
■Deesdello  taat  of  Fraissiaiere ;  bm  Albert's  jeesem  sad  that  of  me  afmy^befaig 


oimrter,  he  appointed  as  his  sabstitaie  in  these  raileyik  % 

mrmm ■  BMnk,  who,  iR  tM  ysaT  1489,  coBoaBieMBed  a  workof  peteecnthm|  irtnch 

is  said  lo  have  been  extreme^  sereie.    Ilany  were  oooDunitted  lo  prieotti  tad  often 
bgrnil  wiOoot  even  the  liberty  of  making  an  appeaL 


Wlik  ftsse  proceedings  weie  going  on  in  Fkaaee,  Albert  had  advaaeed  In  tte  year 
1I88|  aft  the  head  of  ei^tfeen  thonsaad  soUUm,  amdnst  the  valleys  of  PMnmnSy 
widcli  te  many  years  were  the  theatro  of  savage  banarity,  iad  of  intense  aaflhiiag. 

49.  We  here  dote  this  period,  and  in  the  next  dull  speak  of  the 
Beibffinaftkm.  From  a  view  of  iIm  past,  and  of  the  eziefting  stats  of  ths 
sedesisstical  world,  the  iieoemfy  of  a  refimnation  is  apparent  For  centn* 
zissliad  the  world  been  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  the  iron  handed  despo- 
tism (rfpapal  Rome  iported  with  the  lives  and  reli^ous  liberties  of  mankind* 
Bat  for  the  Waldenses,  who  like  stars  shone  amidst  this  dismal  night,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  on  earth* 
But  the  era  of  reformation  was  now  approaching.  The  world  could 
no  longer  sustain  the  load  of  guilt  and  enormity.  The  powers  of  darkness 
had  reached  their  summit.  Upon  the  regions  of  death,  the  morning  of 
a  day  was  dawning,  which  was  to  diffuse  light  and  joy  among  many  of 
the  oenighted  nations  of  the  world. 

DISTUfGUISHSD  CHARAOTBRS  IN  PERIOD  VI* 

1.  Peter  the  hermit^  a  Frenchman,  who,  by  his  preaching,  first  excited 
a  passion  in  Europe'  for  the  crusades. 

2.  Peter  Waldo^  a  Frenchman  of  Lyons,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
1160,  the  second  lather  of  the  Waldenses,  Claude  of  Turin  being  the 
first. 

3.  Thomas  Beckett  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  flourished  about  the 
same  time,  distinguished  for  his  pride  and  haughtiness,  which  led  to  an 
open  quarrel  with  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  that  kingdom. 

4.  DonuTUCf  a  Spaniud,  distinguished  as  the  founder  of  the  inquisitiou. 
6,  Soger  Bacon,  a  learned  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  England, 

who  flourished  about  the  year  1240,  distinguished  for  the  discoveries 
which  he  made  in  the  various  departments  of  sdence,  and  for  the  lead 
he  took  in  the  revival  of  letters. 
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6.  Thomas  Aguinai,  a  nntire  of  Italy,  who  died  in  1S74,  hi^y  dii- 


tinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  for  tha 
authority  which  his  opinions  had  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

7.  BotdfactVIII.  a  pope,  whose  pontiScate,  about  the  yeaf  1300,  nutiki 
the  highest  eminence  to  which  the  papal  power  attained. 

8.  John  Wickliffe,  an  Eng-Ushman,  called  the  reformer,  on  account  of 


his  preaching  and  writing  against  the  abuses  of  popery,  about  the  year 
1^0,  and  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation,  under  Luther. 

9.  Lord  Cobhant,  otherwise  called  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  a  distinguished 
soldier,  who,  for  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  suSered 
death  in  England,  in  the  year  1417,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

10.  John  Huts,  rector  of  the  university  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  who,  for 
his  attachment  to  the  sentiments  of  Wicklifle,  suffered  death  by  order  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  in  1415. 

11.  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Hubs, 
who  suffered  death  the  year  following,  by  the  same  authority,  and  for  a 
similar  reason. 

12.  Jokn  Zitka,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  distinguished  as  the  successful 
leader  of  the  Hussites,  in  their  attempt  to  avenge  the  death  of  Huss: 

1.  Ftttr  the  herviii,  Sec.  4,  and  onward, 

2.  Peter  Waldo,  Sec.  17,  and  onward. 

3.  Thamat  Baift  was  bora  «i  Loodon,  in  the  yrar  U19.  His  progress  in  leamiT^ 
at  the  university,  and  lAerwards  in  luly,  vox  so  great,  thai  in  1158,  he  wu  made 
loid  chancellur,  by  Henry  II.  As  a  coorlier,  Becltet  usomed  all  the  gaiety  of  the 
times ;  and  on  oae  occasim,  in  attending  the  king  on  a  jonmey,  maintained  in  hii 
tnin  twelve  handred  borse,  besides  seven  hnndnd  knigbts  and  gentlemen. 

|M|^  a  later  day,  Heniy  conTened  on  him  the  uchbishopric  of  ^nlerbnry ;  in  whkk 
^^^P  IBdi  was  ais  hangUineti,  that  ha  grEatlj-  crfleuied  hi*  towvnaga,  and  fiMWl 
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MliBg  eommodoiui  in  the  Idngdoin.  Beeket  lefiued  to  suppress  the  disocders  of  the 
leny,  to  the  great  disgrace  ca  himself  and  injury  to  the  (Ainrch.  In  oonsequenee 
i  the  disagreement  between  the  king  and  himi^,  Becket  resigned  his  omoe  as 
jthbishop,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  the  pope  espoused  his  cause  against  Henry. 

Sobaeqoently,  a  reeoneiUation  took  plaoe;  and  the  kingi  in  proof  of  his  suncenty, 
eld  the  bridle  of  Beeket's  horse,  whDe  he  moonted  and  dismmmted  twice.  The 
mduct  of  Becket  was  not  less  odious,  after  his  return  to  England^  than  befixe 
is  departure.  Ai  length,  Becket  was  miirdered  in  1171,  by  some  courtiers  of  Henry, 
pfao  dashed  out  tlie  prdate's  bnuns,  be&ve  the  altar  of  his  calhedraL 

Henry  alarmed,  not  only  eiculpated  Jiimself  befixe  die  poDe,but  did  penance  at  the 
brine  of  the  muraered  priest,  passing  the  nig^t  on  the  cola  pa?ement  in  penitence 
nd  prayer,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  scourged  by  die  mooks.    ' 

The  violence  of  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  signal  honor  being  paid  to  Becket. 
le  not  only  became  a  saint,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Chmch;  but  so  uimierous  were 
lie  miracles  said  to  be  wroiu^  at*  h»  tomb,  that  tw6  large  volumes  could  scarce 
ontuD  the  mention  of  them. 

4.  JDMuatc,  Sec.  24.         '       * 

5.  JZff^er  Bmm  was  bom  in  the.  year  1214.  He  was  educated  at  Ozfiifd,  and 
fierwards  studied  at  Paris.  The  age  in  which  he  fiyed  was  a  dark  and  i^oomy  one. 
nd  was  poorly  fitted  to  iqipiectate  the  discovtsries  iHiidi  he  made  in  sdenee  and 
hikiaophy.  liis  experiments  and  cakttlations  were  so  much  above  the  eonproheBp 
ion  of  the  times,  that  he  was  accused  of  ma^c.  His  works  were  rejected  ftom  the 
hcary  of  the  order  of  Frandscans,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  he  himself  InqmMiied. 

After  ten  years  of  painftil  solitude,  he  was  set  at  liberty^jund  passed  the  remainder 
f  his  life  in  academical  repose,  at  Oxford,  whoe  he  diedl294.  in  modem  times,  this 
reat  and  good  man  has  had  justice  done  to  hidn,by  the  reverence  and  respect  which 
re  paid  to  him  as  the  ftither  of  the  inductive  phikAophy. 

6.  TfteMot  AqmMoSf  called  the  angelical  doctot,  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  descended 
pom  a  noble  family.  He  studied  in  various  piaoes,  but  at  length  settled  at  Naita| 
rhere  he  led  a  life  of  exemplary  chastity  and  devotion.  He  died  in  the  year  1274. 
lis  writings,  which  are  numerous,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning 
nd  extensive  knowledge.  They  consist  of  seventeen  folio  volumes.  His  authority  in 
ehgion  became  decisive  in  the  CathoUr.  schools. 

7.  Bonifars  VUl.  Sec.  31. 

8.  John  WkHiffty  Sec.  33,  and  onward. 

9.  Lord  Ccbhaniy  Sec.  38. 

10.  John  Hmsm,  Sec.  39,  and  onward. 

11.  Jerome  of  Prague,  Sec.  41. 

12.  John  Ziska,  Sec.  43. 
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THt  PBXIOD  OP  THE  KBPOBMATtOR  WILL  BXTEHS  FBOH  THE  ComiXRCBXIlR 

OP  THAT  ETEKT,  A.  D.  IS17,  TO  THE  PEACB  OF  BBLIOlQKi 

CONCLUDED  AT  ADUSBVBo,  m  1555. 

1.  The  year  1617  is  ^nerally  assi^ed,  as  marking;  the  era  wlien  the 
Stftrmaiion  was  beeun  bv  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  throng  the 
inBtnunentalily  of  Martin  Luther. 

Tlus  gnnd  rerolutioD,  of  whieli  we  are  now  to  IrcU,  aiaae  id  Saxmf  tiam  nwU 
begiDnings.  Ii  spread  iuelf,  however,  with  great  rapidii}!,  ihinagh  all  the  Eoropean 
Etorinces,  and  extended  its  influence,  more  or  leK^;,  to  diitaiil  paru  of  tbe  pobt. 
nan  that  memorahle  period,  down  to  our  own  limes,  it  may  justly  be  considered  aa 
fte  main  aprii^,  which  has  moved  the  nations,  and  occasioned  many,  if  aot  moat,  of 
die  cinl  and  religious  revolntioni  that  fill  the  umals  of  histccy.  The  face  of  Enioiic, 
in  paiticnlar,  was  cbanged  by  this  great  event.  The  present  age  feels  ye^  aitd  a^ 
to  come  irill  continue  lo  perceive,  the  iDeUimable  advantages  it  piDdneed.  The  tus- 
my  of  nich  an  impoitant  rerolutioo  demands,  therefore,  particular  atteatica. 

2.  The  rdigiout  state  of  the  world,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
eenttiry,  fifteen  yean  before  the  Reformation  began,  is  acknowledeed  by  all 
hiatoriani  to  have  been  exceedingly  deplorable.  The  nations  of  Cbriaten- 
dom  were  etilt  in  thraldom  lo  the  papal  power.  Corruption,  both  in  . 
doctrine  and  practice,  prevailed  to  an  extent  before  unknown.  Scarcely 
any  thing  presented  itself  to  the  eye  in  any  quarter,  which  could  properly 
be  denominated  evangelical. 

The  Bomaa  pootifli  were  living,  at  this  time,  in  all  the  laxnry  aad  seenhty  of 
nndifputed  power ;  nor  had  thev  t^  kaat  reason,  as  things  upeaied  to  be  situated,  to 
^^hend  any  inteiruption  of  their  peace  and  prospariiy.    Hiey  possessed  a  mslli- 
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pulieSy  titles,  honors  snd  priTileges,  wliich  they  disposed  of  to  toehasiPoiM 
sb  anthofitT,  eikd  join  in  their  jmuses.  Thejr  not  only  gnve  kw  to  the 
icel  world,  biit  eren  kings  and  kingdoms  were  sabieet  to  their  will.  When 
gnuified  their  desires,  uey  soffered  them  to  kiss  their  feet ;  hot  when  thej 
their  mmmands,  they  snmended  all  religioas  worship  in  their  dominions, 
d  their  snlqeets  nom  uhiiipniii,  and  gare  their  •  crowns  to  any  iHio  wonld 
B.  They  woe  addrssndhjr  titles  of  Maqpbemy,  and  afieeted  to  extend  their 
orer  heaven,  eaith,  and  hdl. 

»k  at  the  dbm,  we  diaU  find  them  partaking  miich  of  the  dMon^^ 
iks  the  pontii^they  looked  widi  diidain  upon  the  mnltitQde.  IVMifssiug 
wealthy  tiiey  awfoHr-nedeeted  their  spiritual  dntiea,  and  employed  thnr 
in  admmistering  to  their  hists  and  passions.  If  they  iNvaehed,  little  was  to 
of  the  Tital  doetrinea  of  the.  Gospel— little  of  the  gttitty  efaaraeter  of  man 
'iqientance,  and  flttth,  and  holiness  little  of  the  merits  of  the  Son  of  God; 
mee  were  lUled  up  with  senseless  hAnmgiiea  abont  te  Uesoed  Viigin,  the 


f  reliea,  die  homings  of  purgatory,  and  the  otiUtf  of  ****"^gf"^**     Poblic 
ras  performed  in  an  onknownton^.  The  choraes  wen  filM  with  statnee, 
inga,  and  Taikxis  ornaments,  designed  to  strike  the  asnaes  andbegnSlethB 
eat  rdimon  washy  every  means  ki^ftoBTiew.    KnowlednwaseT 
L    In  mrt,  the  mohitnde  were  taogfat  to  adore  the  pontin  as  the 
ts  of  God,  and  to  look  only  to  them,  as  holding  the  power  of  lift  and  deaih. 

plorable,  however,  as  was  the  state  of  Christendom  in  the  regpectg 
ed«  there  were  some  circumstances,  which  about  this  time  wen 
s  to  a  refonnation.    The>lrf^  of  these  was  a  perctfMk  dimimM 
*M  in^uence  ef  the  court  cf  Bame^  in  raped  fs  a  conrndtrMf 
cr  dau  ofindwidwds^  scattered  tfver  Europe. 

as  the  papal  power  carried  itseU^  that  power  was  evidenttv  on  the  deeline. 
aprcars  to  have  been,  when,  as  already  noticed,  (Per.  VI.  Sec.  31^)  the  goibr 
Vln.  occupied  the  papal  chair.  The  qnarrel  which  that  pontiff  had  with 
France — the  sabseqnent  removal  of  the  papal  court  from  Rome  to  Avignon, 
»— the  still  later  schism  which  had  led  to  the  election  of  two  popes,  eadi  of 
imed  infaHibihty  at  the  same  time,  (Sec.  35,V-«nd,  more  than  all,  the  ded- 
e  council  of  Constance,  that  a  general  council  was  superior  to  even  the  pope, 
i  depose  him,  (Sec.  41,)— a/7  had  powerfully  tended  to  open  the  eyes  of 
individuals,  and  to  lessen,  in  their  estimation,  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
rhere  were  some,  who  no  longer  regarded  the  pope  as  iniiedlible.  They 
discover  the  cheat  practised  upon  the  deluded  minds  of  the  multitode. 
oo,  no  longer  trembled,  as  they  had  done,  at  the  thunders  which  sounded  out 
icm  frxim  the  throne  of  the  pretended  vicegerent  of  God.  And  even  nume- 
the  individuals,  who  began  to  think  that  heavenly  felicity  mi^t  be  obtained, 
passport  to  it  from  an  emissary  from  papal  Rome. 

tecond  circumstance,  at  this  time  favorable  to  a  reformation,  was 

ral  odium  which  rested  upon  the  clergy  and  the  monkish  orders, 

igr  generally  passed  their  lives  in  dissolute  mirth  and  luxury ;  and  sqoan- 
ly,  in  the  gratification  of  their  lusts,  the  wealth  which  had  been  set  apart  for 

and  religious  purposes.    Nor  were  they  less  tyrannical,  than  voluptuous. 
led  their  people  more  like  vassals,  than  rational  and  immoital  beings,  whose 

had  in  charge.  The  necessary  consequence  of  lives  so  dissolute,  and  of  an 
n  of  power  so  unwarrantable,  was  the  loss  of  public  respect  and  esteem, 
ot  regard  with  complacency  the  licentious  ambassador  of  the  cross,  nor 
I  authority,  when  he  manifests  the  spirit  of  the  tyrant. 
wUsh  arderSf  also,  were,  at  this  time,  lying  under  a  similar  odium.  They 
idered  by  manv,  as  cumberers  of  the  ground ;  and  occasional  complaints 
em  were  heard  on  every  side.  They  had  broken  throogfa  every  restraint ; 
lyed  their  opulence  to  the  worst  possible  uses :  and,  forgetful  of  the  gravity 
nracter,  and  of  the  laws  of  their  order,  rushed  headlonr  into  the  shamehww 
r  vice,  in  all  its  various  forms  and  degrees.    If  some  of  the  orden  were  less 
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Tidoas,  as  the  mendicants,  yet  their  rostic  impudence,  their  ridicolous  saperstitaofls, 
tiieir  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  bratish  manners,  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people,  nd 
diminished  their  reputation  from  day  to  day. 

5.  A  third  circumstance  favorable  to  a  reformation,  was  the  refrivd 
of  learnings  and  a  tcutefor  the  liberal  ai^  and  sciencet. 

The  art  of  printingj  discovered  in  1440,  soon  attained  to  oonsidereble  perfectioa. 
Books  were  multiplied  and  read.  Knowledge  increased.  Men  of  Uie  first  ra^  diaiifr 
guished  themselves  by  their  love  of  letters,  and  their  patronage  of  eminent  •^^^^flif 
£ven  the  hau^ty  Leo  X.  who  was  elected  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  1513,  and  wh9 
poured  forth  his  anathemas  against  Luther,  was  conspicuous  for  his  ardor  and  mn* 
nificence  in  the  cause  of  literature.  * 

About  the  time  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  the  west  received  a  vast  aoesi- 
non  of  literature  from  the  east.  In  1453,  the  Turks,  under  Mahomet  n.,  made  thfl» 
selves  masters  of  Constantinc^le.  (Per.  V.  Seca  8.)  On  this  event,  many  of  the  hmmI 
eminent  Greek  literati  removed  into  Italy,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  tfaejr 
were  emptoyed,  in  instructing  youth,  in  various  branches  of  science,  and  in  pnblidh 
ing  either  their  own  compositions,  or  accurate  editions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  dassiei. 
By  reason  of  their  labors  many  academies  were  founded  in  Italy,  France,  and  Oennai^; 
libraries  were  multiplied,  at  great  expense,  and  a  generous  provision  was  made  ni 
the  encouragement  of  men  of  learning,  and  for  stimious  youth,  ambitioos  of  Btmiy 
fiune. 

This  revival  of  learning  was  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  religion.  It  was  during  thi 
ignorance  of  the  dark  ages,  that  the  papal  system — ^its  monstrous  doctrines—its  cat* 
niption — its  superstition — gained  such  an  a^Kiendancy  over  mankind.  Had  scieiiee 
flourished,  had  knowledge  been  generally  disseminated,  papal  Rome  would  new 
have  attained  to  its  unparalleled  power.  On  the  revival  of  teaming,  that  power  begu 
to  decline.  Men  were  now  able  to  investigate  for  themselves ;  tney  could  estimate 
the  force  of  argument,  and  judge  between  ue  doctrines  Of  the  reformers,  and  those  of 
the  advocates  of  papacy. 

6.  A  fourth  circumstance  favorable  to  a  reformation,  was  ibesolidcm^ 
ffictian  on  the  part  of  many ,  that  a  rrformation  vmu  greatly  needed^  ami 
the  desire  which  hence  prevailed  that  such  a  work  might  be  effected. 

The  number  of  those  among  whom  this  conviction  prevailed,  says  Modieim,  was 
rerj  considerable,  in  all  parts  of  the  eastern  worid.  They  did  not,  indeed,  extend 
their  views  so  far,  as  a  change  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government— 4ior  of  the 
doctrines  generally — ^nor  even  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church.  Att 
they  thought  of  was,  to  set  limits  to  the  overgrown  pivwer  of  the  pontiff's,  and  to  lefiDnn 
the  corrupt  manners  of  the  clergy,  to  dispel  the  ignoimnce,  and  to  correct  the  eira^ 
of  the  blinded  multitude ;  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  insupportable  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  under  religious  pretences.  They  probably  dreamed  not  of  such  a 
reformation,  as  was  now  approaching.  But  Uie  evib  which  existed  they  saw,  and 
depkued.  Through  ignorance,  they  were  unable  to  extend  their  views  to  a  tefinrma- 
tion  which  should  carry  them  back  to  Gospel  simplicity ;  but  the  desire  for  belief 
things  existed ;  especially  that  some  restraint  might  be  put  upon  the  sovereign  pofwer 
of  the  pontifis;  and  that  purer  maxims  and  more  correct  principles  might  prevail 
among  the  clergy. 

7.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Reformaticm  was  the  sale  of  indul" 
genceSi  to  which  resort  was  had  by  Leo  X.»  at  that  time  in  the  papel  chair, 
in  order  to  replenish  his  treasury,  which  had  been  drained  by  his  tsiiout 
extravagances. 

The  doctrine  of  Indulgences  proceeded  upon  the  monstrous  idea,  that  there  was  an 
infinite  merit  in  Christ,  and  the  saints,  beyond  what  they  needed  themselves ;  and  tbM 
this  surplus  merit  was  committed  in  trust  to  the  popes  and  their  clergy  for  the  benefit 
of  such  as  were  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Whoerer  pleased,  might  purdiase,  therefote. 
the  pardon  of  their  own  sins,  present  past,  and  future,  and  a&o  ransoin  tbua  soute  of 
such  friends  as  were  suffering  the  mi  of  purgatory . 
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I  of  these  imlulgencps  was  various.  The  following  will  serve  us  a  speci- 
:  spirit  in  which  they  were  generally  written :  "  May  our  I.ord  Jesos  Cnrist 
y^  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  his  most  holy  passion, 
lis  authority,  that  of  his  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope, 
d  committed  to  me.  in  these  parts,  do  absolve  thee,  first  from  aJl  ecclesi- 
iores,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred,  and  then  from  all  the 
;ressions  and  excesses,  how  enormous  soever  they  may  be,  even  such  as 
d  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  see,  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy 
jend :  I  remit  to  thee  all  the  pnnishmcnt,  which  thou  dcservest  in  purga- 
rir  account ;  and  I  restore  to  thee  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Church,  to 
f  the  faithful,  and  to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  thou  possessedst  at 

0  that  when  thou  diest,  the  gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  the  gates 
dise  of  delight  shall  be  opened ;  and  if  thou  shalt  not  die  at  present,  this 

remain  in  full  force,  when  thou  art  at  the  point  of  death.    In  tne  name  of 
,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

n  of  these  indulgences  varied  according  to  the  character,  ability,  and  crimes 
hasers.  For  remitting  the  sin  of  having  taken  a  false  oath,  m  a  criminal 
un  of  nine  shillings  was  charged ;  for  robbing,  twelve  shillings ;  for  burning 
irelvc  shillings ;  for  murdering  a  layman,  seven  shillings  and  six  pence ; 
iriolent  hands  on  a  clergyman,  ten  shillings  and  six  pence.  In  other  cases. 
!ater  sum  was  demanded,  even  several  pounds. 

Mi  of  the  tale  of  indulgences  was  incredible,  both  before  and  after  the  refor- 
is  late  as  the  year  1709,  Milner  remarks,  that  the  privateers  of  Bristol  took 
in  which  they  found  five  hundred  bales  of  bulls  for  indulgences,  jand  six- 
were  in  a  bale ;  the  whole  were  estimated  at  no  less  than  three  million 
red  and  forty  thousand,  worth  from  twenty  pence  to  eleven  pounds  each. 

!  sale  of  these  indulgences,  in  Saxony,  was  intrusted  to  one 

zeU  who,  in  the  year  1517,  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of 

;rg,  executing  his  commission  in  the  most  insolent  and  fraudulent 

boasting  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  indulgences  which  he 

11,  and  with  gross  impiety  derogating  from  the  merits  of  even 

fist. 

IS  employed  by  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mcntz,  to  whom  indulgences  had  lyen 
D  X.  Teizel  had  long  be«»a  in  the  service ;  and,  at  length,  arrived  to  a 
oldness  and  impiety  surpassing  belief.  It  was  his  boast,  that  "  he  had 
;  souls  from  hell  by  his  indulgences,  than  St.  Peter  had  converted  to  Chris- 
his  preaching."  rfe  could  assure  a  child,  who  might  fear  a  deceased 
unhappy  in  the  worid  of  spirits  "  that  the  moment  the  money  tinkled  in 
lis  father's  soOl  mounted  from  purji^tory." 

.s  related  of  Teizel,  which  will  serve  to  show  that  his  character  "u-as  not 
d ;  and  still  further,  how  indulgences  were  bv  some,  at  this  time,  regarded, 
in  occasion,  Tetzel  was  at  Leipsic,  where  nc  made  sale  of  many  indul- 

1  had  stowed  the  money  arising  from  them,  in  a  chest.  A  certain  noble- 
mspecterl  the  imposture,  put  the  question  to  him — "  Can  you  ^nt  absolu- 
in  which  a  man  sJiall  inttnd  to  eommit  in  future  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  front* 
issioner,  "upon  condition  that  the  proper  sum  of  money  be  actually  paid 
*he  nobleman  instantly  produccil  the  sum  demanded;  and,  in  iretum, 
cerlifn:ate,  signed  and  sealed  by  Tetzel,  absolving  him  from  the  crime 
itended  to  commit,  but  which  he  did  not  choose  to  divulge.    Not  long  after 

Leipic.  taking  with  him  the  chest  of  money,  which  he  had  collected, 
nan  nad  discovered  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  the  route  which  he  was 
Ic  hastened  forward,  anrl  finding  a  fit  place,  concealed  himself,  until  Tetzel 
ippea ranee.  He  now  rushed  forth,  attacked  him,  robbed  him,  and  beat 
y  with  a  stick :  at  the  same  lime  shewing  his  indulgence,  he  informed  the 
lat,  by  virtue  of  tfiatf  he  presumed  himself  to  be  quite  innocent  of  any 

•  conduct  of  Tetzel  attracted  the  notice  of  Luther,  who  was  at 

12 
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that  time  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  university  of 
Wittemberg — it  roused  his  indignation,  that  such  a  shameful  traffic  shoold 
be  carried  on,  to  the  infinite  disgrace  of  relig^ion,  and  the  delusion  of  his 
fellow  Christians. 

■ 

10.  Hence,  he  was  led  to  a  particular  examination,  not  only  of  this 
nature  and  tendency  of  indulgences,  but  also  of  the  authority  by  which 
they  were  granted.  The  discovery  of  one  error  prompted  him  to  pursue 
his  inquiries,  and  conducted  him  to  the  detection  of  others.  These  errors, 
afler  mature  deliberation,  he  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  1517,  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  in  ninety-five  distinct  propositions.  This  was  the 
commencement  and  foundation  of  that  memorable  rupture  and  revoluHon 
in  the  Churchy  which  humbled  the  grandeur  of  the  lordly  pontiffs^  and 
eclipsed  a  great  part  of  their  glory. 

Lntber,  who  thus  arrayed  himself  a!^inst  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  who  was  destin- 
ed by  Providence  to  lead  the  way  in  the  great  work  of  reformation,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1483,  at  Isleben,  a  town  belonging  to  the  county  of  Mansfield,  in  upper  Saxony. 
His  father  was  employed  in  the  mines  of  Mansfield,  which  were  at  that  time  quite 
celebrated.  Sometime  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  removed  into  that  town,  benme 
a  proprietor  in  the  mines,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  honorable  chancier. 

The  early  indications  of  genius  which  his  son  betrayed,  induced  the  father  to  give  him 
a  liberal  education.  So  great  was  his  proficiency  in  his  studies,  that  he  'commeiieed 
master  of  arts,  in  the  university  of  Erfurth,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  At  this  time,  he  de- 
signed to  pursue  the  profession  of  law ;  but  a  providential  circumstance  diverted  him 
from  his  purpose,  and  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  Hfe. 

Walking  out  one  day  into  some  adjacent  fields  with  a  companion,  the  latter  was 
struck  with  lightning,  and  suddenly  expired.  Shocked  by  an  event  so  unexpected 
and  appaUing,  he  formed  the  hasty  resolution  of  withdrawing  from  the  world,  tuid  of 
burying  himself  in  the  monastery  at  Erfurth.  To  such  a  course  lus  father  was  strong- 
ly opposed.  But  to  the  mind  ot  the  son,  the  solemn  providence  which  he  had  witness- 
ed, seemed  a  call  from  heaven  to  take  upon  himself  the  monastic  vow.  Accordingly, 
much  to  the  grief  of  a  fond  father,  he  entered  the  monastery,  in  the  year  1505. 

A  monastic  life,  however,  was  far  different  from  what  young  Luther  had  an- 
ticipated. He  became  gloomy  and  dejected.  With  too  much  light  to  sit  down  in  con- 
tentment, and  too  little  to  discern  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Grospel,  or  to  apply  its  con- 
solatory promises  to  a  mind  convicted  of  sin,  he  became  exceedingly  wretched  and 
disquieted.    In  this  state  of  disquietude,  he  remained  more  than  a  year. 

On  opening  his  mind  to  the  vicar-general  of  the  Augustine  monks,  Staupitius  endeav- 
ored to  comfort  him,  saying,  '^  You  do  not  know  how  useful  and  necessary  this  trial 
may  be  to  you :  God  does  not  thus  exercise  you  for  nothing ;  you  will  one  day  see  that 
he  will  employ  you  for  great  purposes."  In  the  second  year  of  his  retirement.  Lather 
discovered  in  his  librar}'  a  neglected  Latin  Bible.  This  was  a  divine  treasure  to  him 
in  seeking  spiritual  consolation ;  and  studying  it  with  wonder  and  devout  admiration, 
his  prayers  were  answered,  and  evangelical  comfort  filled  his  enlightened  spirit  In 
1507,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  called  b^  Staupitius  to  the  professorship 
of  philosophy  and  theology  m  the  university  of  Wittemberg.  His  preaching  was 
senous,  evangelical,  and  awakening ;  so  that  a  certain  doctor  observed  of  him,  "  This 
monk  will  confound  all  the  doctors,  will  exhibit  new  doctrines,  and  reform  the  whole 
Roman  Church ;  for  he  is  intent  on  reading  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  he  depends  on  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ ;  this  neither  the  philosophers  nor  sophists 
can  subvert." 

Luther  was  sent  in  1510,  on  the  business  of  his  monastery,  to  Rome,  where  he 
gave  great  ofiencc  to  the  priests  by  his  serious  piety.  In  1512,  he  was  created  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  with  zeal  and  faithfulness  he  expounded  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  the  book  of  Psalms,  to  large  congregations.  This  procedure,  restoring  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Scriptures,  rendered  him  suspected  of  heresy :  but,  **  growing  in  grace 
and  ill  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,"  he  persevered.  His 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  Gospel  truth,  may  be  perceived 
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from  a  passage  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  1516.  He  says,  ^  I  desire  to  know  what  yonr 
soul  is  ooing;  whether,  wearied  at  length  of  itsoxdi  righteousness,  it  learns  to  relresh 
itselfi  and  to  rest  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  temptation  of  presumption  in 
OUT  age  is  strong  in  many,  and  especially  in  those  who  labor  to  be  just  and  good  with 
aU  their  might,  and  at  the  same  time  are  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  df  God,  which 
iB  Christ  is  conferred  upon  us  with  a  rich  exuberance  of  gratuitous  liberality."  Fram 
this  and  many  other  passages  of  his  writings  at  this  period,  we  discorer  his  advanC" 
ingmaturity  in  evangelical  knowledge. 

The  following  year,  the  work  of  reformation  was  publicly  commenced  by  Lather. 
His  qualifications  for  the  work  of  a  reformer  were  distinguished  and  pre-eminent.  By 
nature  he  possessed  a  strong  constitution,  which  had  been  preserv^  by  temperance 
and  labor.  His  genius  was  extraordinary ;  his  memory  vast  and  retentive ;  his  mag- 
nanimity was  undaunted  by  the  greatest  danger:  his  patience  in  suj^iorting  tria& 
was  inymciblc,  and  his  labors  were  incredible.  To  these,  as  we  have  seen,  were  ad- 
ded the  sincerest  piety,  and  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  Word  of  God,  whose  doc- 
trines of  salvation  he  had  learnt  by  experience,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Lother  was  not  without  imperfections ;  but  his  purity  of  manners  was  such  as  became 
the  character  of  a  religious  reformer,  and  his  life  was  a  suitable  illustration  of  his 
doctrine. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Romish  Church  for  men  to  confess  their  sins  to  the  priest, 
for  which  he  grants  absolution.  In  discharging  his  duties  as  a  priest,  several  mem- 
bars  of  the  pastoral  charge  of  Luther  made  confession  of  some  atrocious  offences. 
Hie  Qsnal  discipline  of  the  Church  in  such  cases  was  appcnnted,  to  which  they  refused 
submission,  because  they  had  purchased  indulgences  from  Tetzel.  Lather,  grieved 
at  the  iniquitous  imposture,  wrote  to  some  neighboring  prelates  to  put  a  stop  to  it : 
but  they  refused  to  interfere.  Luther,  therefore,  in  September  1517,  published  ninety- 
five  propositions,  reprobating  the  impudence  of  Tetzel,  and  censuring  the  practice  of 
idling  indulgences,  as  imscriptural  and  scandalous. 

11.  The  propositions  of  Luther,  relating  to  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  were  soon  spread  over  all  Germany,  and  were  received  with  great 
applause.  On  the  other  hand,  Tetzel  becoming  alarmed,  not  long  after, 
published  one  hundred  and  six  contra  propositions  ;  in  which  he  attempted 
to  refute  the  statements  of  Luther ;  and  not  content  with  doing  this  by 
virtue  of  his  inquisitorial  power,  he  directed  the  reformer's  compositions 
to  be  publicly  burned. 

12.  The  controversy  between  Luther  and  Tetzel,  the  latter  being  aided 
by  several  others,  continued  for  some  time ;  but  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  by  Leo  X.  with  much  indifference.  At  length,  however,  per- 
ceiving the  divisions  it  was  causing,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  before 
him  at  Rome,  within  sixty  days,  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Luther, 
however,  aware  of  the  hazard  of  appearing  at  Rome,  unprotected,  appealed 
to  Frederick  the  Wise,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  openly  espous- 
ed his  cause.  The  elector  readily  interposed,  and,  at  length,  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  pontiff,  that  the  cause  of  Luther  should  be  heard  at 
Augsburg,  in  Germany,  before  cardinal  Cajetan. 

13.  In  Oct.  1518,  Luther,  having  obtained  a  passport  from  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  appeared  before  Cajetan,  at  Augsburg,  where  interviews 
took  place  between  the  parties,  in  all  of  which  the  haughty  cardinal 
endeavored  by  frowns  and  menaces  to  compel  the  reformer  to  renounce 
his  errors,  and  immediately  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  At 
lenrrth.  finding  his  judge  inaccessible  to  reason  and  argument,  Luther 
privately  left  Augsburg,  and  returning  to  Wittemberg,  appealed  from  the 
pope,  to  a  general  council. 

A  more  improper  agent  could  not  have  been  chosen  to  preside  in  this  afiair,  than 
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Cajetan ;  who  was  an  interested  man,  a  Dominican,  the  avowed  fne&d  of  Telzel,  and 
the  implacable  enemy  of  Luther. 

At  three  several  times,  Luther  appeared  before  Cajetan,  and  as  often  was  exhoctad 
to  recant ;  which  refusing  to  do,  he  was  forbidden  to  come  any  more  into  the  pfeienee 
of  the  -cardinal,  unless  he  was  disposed  to  humble  himself  to  the  dictates  of  *<  the 
holy  Church." 

At  this  juncture,  it  was  rumored  that  the  reformer  was  in  danger,  the  cardiul 
having  received  commands  to  seize  him.  Luther,  however,  still  waited  several  dajt, 
daring  which  he  repeatedly  wrote  to  the  cardinal,  requesting  a  dismission,  and  nrgmg 
the  propriety  ofhis  being  heard  before  a  tribunal,  better  qualified  to  decide. 

No  reply  being  made  to  his  communications,  and  the  dangers  evidently  thickeoing 
about  him,  he  resolved  upon  flight.  A  friendly  senator  ordering  the  gates  to  be  nh> 
vately  opened  for  him,  he  mounted  a  horse  which  had  been  procured  for  him,  and  left 
the  city. 

Although  but  poorly  prepared  for  such  a  journey,  having  neither  "  boots,  q>ars,  nor 
sword,"  he  pushed  forward  the  whole  day,  with  great  rapidity.  At  night,  whoi  he 
dismounted,  ne  was  unable  to  stand,  and  fell  upon  the  straw  in  the  stable.  Such  wis 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference  at  Augsburg. 

14.  The  Roman  pontiff,  soon  sensible  of  his  imprudence,  in  intrustiog 

a  man  of  the  fiery  temper  of  Cajetan,  with  so  delicate  a  commialsioQ, 

now  endeavored  to  remedy  his  error,  by  employing  Charles  Miltitz,  a 

Saxon  knight,  a  man  of  more  candor  and  impartiality,  to  converse  with 

Luther,  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  him  to  submission  and  obedience. 

Meltitz  was  distinguished  for  his  prudence,  penetration,  and  dexteri^.  In  evefy 
respect,  he  appeared  well  qualified  for  the  execution  of  such  a  nice  and  critioBl  com- 
mission. Lira  X.  sent  him,  therefore,  into  Saxony,  to  see  the  reformer.  Sensiblei 
however,  of  the  influence  which  Frederick,  the  elector,  might  exercise  in  the  affiiir, 
Leo  directed  Miltitz  first  to  see  the  elector,  and  by  way  of  propitiating  his  fiivor,  ha 
sent  him  the  golden  consecrated  roscy  which  the  pontifls  used  to  bestow  on  princes,  as 
an  uncommon  mark  of  friendship  and  esteem.  Frederick,  however,  received  the 
boon  with  great  indifierence,  and  still  mairitained  his  strong  attachment  to  the  rete* 
mer. 

15.  The  conference  between  Miltitz  and  Luther  was  conducted  in  such 
a  manner,  as,  for  a  time,  bid  fair  for  an  accommodation.  But  not  exactly 
harmonizing,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  controversy  should  be  settled, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a  German  diet,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  Luther  should  write  a  conciliatory  and  submissive 
letter  to  the  pope. 

The  views  of  Luther  on  the  subject  of  reformation  were,  doubtless,  at  this  time, 

Smial  and  circumscribed.  He  had,  as  yet,  no  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the 
hurch  of  Rome.  Had  the  pope  been  a  man  of  real  prudence — ^had  he  enjoined  silence 
on  the  adversaries  of  Luther,  as  the  reformer  requested — had  he  corrected  that  gross 
abuse  of  Church  authority,  the  sale  of  indulgences — Luther  might  have  been  restored  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  as  a  dutiful  son,  and  the  reformation  have  been  crashed  in 
the  bud.  The  letter  which  Luther  wrote  to  the  pope,  says  a  Catholic  writer,  "  was 
rather  ami  than  humbUy"  for  it  gave  not  up  one  iota  of  the  grand  point,  for  which  he 
was  called  in  question. 

It  may  be  aidded  in  this  place,  respecting  Tetzel,  that  he  was  abandoned  by  his 
friends,  and  fell  a  victim  to  disappointment  and  despair,  ending  his  days  as  a  focM. 

16.  The  prospect  of  a  reconciliation,  so  flattering  at  this  time  to  the 
Romish  party,  was  soon  overcast,  by  a  famous  controversy,  carried  on 
at  Lcipzic,  in  the  year  1519.  The  champion  of  the  papal  cause,  in  this 
dispute,  was  a  doctor  named  Eckius,  who  challenged  Carolstadt,  the 
colleaguo  and  adherent  of  Luther,  to  try  his  strength  with  him,  in  a 
contest  on  the  points  in  question. 
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Ecldns,  had  himself  formerly  been  the  friend  of  Lmher ;  but  a  thirst  for  fame,  and 
I  prospect  of  worldly  advanta^,  had  seduced  him  from  the  cause  of  truth.  Relying 
A  the  force  of  his  genius,  he  sought  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  theological  skill, 
loeordingly,  a  challenge  was  presented  to  Carolstadt,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  arch- 
leacon  of  Wittemberg,  who  was  one  of  the  first  open  defenders  of  Luther'. 

This  challenge  was  readily  accepted.  The  assembly  convened  to  hear  these  cham- 
aonsy  was  exceisdingly  numerous  and  splendid.  For  six  days,  the  contest  was  carried 
By  with  much  ability  on  both  sides ;  but  the  superior  eloquence  and  acumen  of  Eddus, 
mm  to  "have  afforded  a  temporary  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  reformation. 

17.  The  success  of  Eckius,  in  this  discussion,  emboldened  him,  next, 

0  tender  a  challenge  to  Luther  himself.  The  reformer  was  not  back- 
mtrd  in  accepting  it.  In  this  second  theological  contest,  which  was 
continued  ten  days  with  uncommon  ardor,  Eckius  appeared  to  much 
ess  advantage ;  and  though  both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  it  was  ap- 
Mrent  that  the  antagonist  of  Luther  retired  from  the  field,  shorn  of  that 
^ory,  of  which  he  boasted  in  the  contest  with  Carolstadt. 

Among  the  subjects  of  controversy,  at  this  time,  were  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  and 
Ddolgeaces ;  the  nature  of  repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  particularly 
he  foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  So  forcibly  was  Eckius  im- 
wased  with  the  reasoning  of  Luther,  and  especially  with  the  neat  aind  well  digested 
irder  in  which  his  materials  were  arranged,  that  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
te§on  a  splendid  audience,  the  qualifications  and  attainments  oi  his  opponent. 

18.  The  controversy  at  Leipsic  was  the  means  of  bringing  forward  a 
lowerful  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  in  the  person  of 
FkUip  Mdancthan,  at  this  time  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
BHttemberg.  This  great  man  being  present  at  the  public  dispute,  be- 
ween  Eckius  and  Luther,  appears,  at  this  time,  to  have  become  settled 
IS  to  the  justness  of  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  to  have  enlisted 
limself,  as  the  powerful  coadjutor  of  the  Saxon  reformer. 

Melancthon  was,  at  this  time,  only  twenty-three  years  old,  yet,  even  at  this  early  age, 
lis  talents,  attainments,  and  piety,  appear  to  have  commanded  universal  respect. 
lence,  he  M*as  eminently  prepared  'o  embrace  with  cordiality  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
eformation.  This  he  did  with  the  most  pious  sincerity,  and  proved  himself  to  be 
mong  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  the  work  of  reform.  In  his  character,  he 
[ras  widely  different  from  Luther,  possessing  not  his  intrepidity  and  decision  j  yet,  in 
Ike  day  of  real  danger,  he  wns  not  destitute  of  courage,  resolution,  and  fortitude.  As 
n  assistant  to  Luther,  he  was  of  great  service  ;  but  was  doubtless  more  suited  to  the 
eaceable  state  r>f  the  Church,  than  to  times  of  difficulty  and  turbulence. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  Melancthon  MTOte  the  reasons  why  he  wished  to  leave 
lis  world,  and  enter  heaven.  Among  others,  he  expressed  the  following : — '*  I  shall 
ease  from  sin — I  shall  be  freed  from  the  vexatious  disputes  of  divines — I  shall  come 
)  the  light — I  shall  sec  God — I  shall  look  upon  the  Son  of  God — I  shall  learn  those 
lysteries  which  I  could  not  understand  in  this  life.*'  To  his  anxious  attendants, 
iqniring  if  he  wished  any  thing,  he  replied,  "  Nothing  but  heaven,'*  and  begged  they 
'oald  not  disturb  his  delightful  repose.     He  died  15G0. 

19.  About  this  time,  (A.  D.  1519,)  the   reformation   received    still 

irther  support,  in  a  good  work  which  was  begun  by  Zuhigliu^,  a  canon 

f  Zurich  in  Switzerland  ;  who  boldly  resisted  the  sale  of  indulgences  in 

lat  country,  in  a  way  similar  to  what   Luther  had  done  in  Germany ; 

lus  laying  the  foundation  of  that  noble  superstructure  of  Gospel  liberty, 

rhich  afterwards  adorned  the  cantons  of  the  Helvetic  republic. 

Zninglius  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  uncommon  sagacity,  accompanied  ^lith 
ic  most  heroic  intrepidity  and  resolution.     From  his  early  years,  he  had  been  shock- 

1  at  several  of  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  even  before  the 
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name  of  Lather  was  known  in  Switzerland,  had  called  in  qaestion  the  sapnmuj 
of  the  pope.  In  the  year  1519,  it  appears  this  great  man  took  an  open  and  resolnie 
Btand  against  the  sale  of  indulgences ;  and  this  was  the  &rst  remarkable  event  tint 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  among  the  Helvetic  cantons.  His  noble  efibiti 
were  seconded  by  some  other  learned  men,  educated  in  Grermany,  who  became  Ui 
tolleagues  and  the  companions  of  his  labors ;  and  who,  jointly  with  him,  snooeedediD 
tax  in  removing  the  credulity  of  a  deluded  people,  that  the  pope's  supremacy  was 
rejected  in  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland. 

The  cantons  of  Zurich,  Basil,  Berne,  Schaffhausen,  and  also  parts  of  Apheud 
and  Claris,  having  embraced  the  reformation,  were  obnoxious  to  the  nine  poM 
cantons,  who  took  up  arms  to  compel  them  to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Iliey 
were  resisted  by  the  troops  of  the  reformed  party.  .  Zuinglius  accompanied  them  at 
chaplain,  in  1531,  and  fell  in  one  of  their  engagements.  The  papists  round  him  lyiig 
among  the  wounded,  with  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven ;  and,  as  he  would  not  comply  will 
their  wishes,  to  confess  to  the  virgin  Mary,  they  ^iiurdered  him.  The  same  year,  many 
having  perished  on  both  sides  by  the  sword,  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the  conditka 
that  each  canton  should  retain  its  own  form  of  religion.  The  celebrated  Helretk 
confession  of  faith  was  prepared  and  adopted  by  their  synod  in  1566. 

Zuinglius  was  succeeded  in  the  Church  of  Zurich  by  BuUinger,  a  man  worthy  of  that 
age.  AAer  laboring  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  he  died  in  the  assured  hope  of  glory,  in 
1575.  Death  approaching,  among  other  delightful  things,  he  said,  "  I  rejoice  ezcead- 
ingly  to  be  taken  from  this  corrupt  age,  to  get  to  my  siavior  Christ.  I  am  sure  that 
I  shall  see  my  Savior  Christ,  the  saints,  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  all  the  hdtw 
men  who  have  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Since  I  am  sure  to  partake  ci 
their  felicity,  why  should  not  I  be  willing  to  die,  to  enjoy  their  perpetual  aodety  ii 
glory  ?" 

20.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Eckius,  mentioned  in  Sec.  18,  he  immediatdr 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  uniting  with  Cajetan,  and  some  others,  Leo  a. 
was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  his  bulls  (15th  of  June,  1520)  against 
Luther ;  in  which  his  heresies  were  pointedly  condemned,  his  wntings 
ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  he,  on  pain  of  final  excommunication,  summonm 
to  retract  his  errors,  and,  within  sixty  days,  to  cast  himself  on  the  sove* 
reign  mercy  of  the  Roman  court. 

21.  On  receiving  this  rash  sentence,  Luther  was  at  no  loss  what  to  do. 
The  die  was  cast ;  and  reconciliation  was  hopeless.  He  could  no  longer 
hesitate  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  in  testimony 
of  his  purpose,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1520,  having  directed  a  pile  of 
wood  to  be  erected  without  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  spectators,  he  laid  the  bull  of  excamTnunicaiion 
on  the  pile^  and  placing  fire  beneath  itj  reduced  tJie  whole  to  ashes. 

By  this,  he  declared  to  the  world,  in  a  manner  the  most  emphatic,  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  subject  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  would  no  longer  submit  to  his  authority. 

This  decided  step  so  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  exasperated  pontiff,  that  in  less  than 
a  month,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  sounded  forth  from  the  Vatican ;  but  the  day 
of  trembling  was  past.  Before  this,  Luther  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  he  therefore  heard  the  distant  thunder  without  dismay. 

22.  The  emperor  Maximilian  I.  dying  in  1519,  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  the  celebrated  Charles  V.  On  his  accession,  Leo  reminded 
him  of  his  obligation  to  support  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
attempted  to  persuade  him  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  rigor  against 
Luther. 

23.  The  situation  of  Charles,  at  this  time,  was,  in  several  respects, 
perplexing.  He  wished  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  pontifT, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  under  great  obligations  to  Frederick  the  Wise, 
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patron  of  Luther,  by  whose  influence  he  had  attained  to  the  imperial 
wn  of  Germany.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  adopted  a  middle 
ree.  To  please  the  pope,  he  consented  to  the  burning  of  Luther's 
dngB ;  to  quiet  the  elector,  he  refused  to  inflict  any  punishment  upon 
reformer ;  but  agreed  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  reserved  for 
consideration  of  a  general  diet,  which  he  ordered  to  be  held  at 
rms,  in  the  year  1521,  and  before  which  he  summoned  Luther  to 


Ids  diet  iras  the  general  assembly  of  the  Gennan  empire,  and  was  composed  of  all 
riaoes,  archbishops  and  bishops,  besides  numerods  abbots.  It  took  cognizance 
II  momenloas  concerns,  as  well  those  of  an  ecclesiastical,  as  those  of  a  secular 

be  friends  of  Luther,  upon  his  receiving  the  summons  of  the  emjperor,  were  greatly 
emed  for  his  personal  safety.  Through  the  influence  of  his  fnend  Fredenck,  he 
tved  a  passport  signed  by  the  emperor^  to  Worms,  and  again  in  return  to 
cmberg.  His  friends,  notwithstanding  this,  were  fllled  with  melancholy  forebod- 
;  bat  &e  mind  of  the  reformer,  trustmg,  as  he  did,  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
e,  in  the  protection  of  God,  was  not  to  be  intimidated.  With  his  characteristic 
tpidity,  he  said,  that  **  if  he  met  as  many  devils  at  Worms,  as  there  were  tiles 
I  the  houses,  he  would  not  be  deterred." 

1  the  16th  of  April,  he  entered  Worms.  When  his  arrival  was  announced,  a  great 
imde  flocked  abcnit  his  carriage,  on  descending  from  which,  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
id  will  be  on  my  side." 

tie  reception  which  Luther  met  «with  at  Worms,  fVom  the  people^  must  have 
uted  the  highest  pleasure.  Immense  crowds  dail^  flocked  to  see  hun ;  and  his 
tments  were  constantly  filled  with  visitors  of  the  highest  rank.  In  short,  he  was 
ed  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom,  and  respected  as  one  who  was  bom  to  enlighten 
inderstandings  of  mankind  and  direct  their  sentiments.  Luther  lodged  near  the 
tor  of  Saxony,  and  the  day  after  his  arrival  was  conducted  to  the  diet  by  the 
shals  of  the  empire. 

4.  On  his  appearance  before  the  diet,  Luther  was  permitted  to  plead 
cause,  which  he  did  with  singular  ability  in  a  speech  of  two  hours, 
.  in  German  and  then  in  Latin.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  the 
nbers  of  the  diet  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his  opinions,  and  return 
:he  Church ;  but  finding  him  incorrigible,  Cbarles  ordered  him  to 
art  from  Worms.     Soon  after  which,  the  diet  declared  him  a  heretic 

an  outlaw. 

''ith  his  stores  of  learning  and  apostolic  courage,  in  the  presence  of  the  emp'^ror 
the  imperial  princes,  Luther  defended  his  principles  and  writings,  confirming 
1  by  the  testimonies  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  delivered  his  defence  before  the 
mUy,  first  in  the  Gennan  language,  and  again,  by  their  command,  in  Latin.  In 
were  both  arguments  and  arts  employed  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  pope,  as 
rmly  declined  to  give  up  a  single  iwint,  unless  he  were  convinced  of  its  error  by 
;>lain  declarations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  emperor  could  not  be  prevailed 
I  lo  sacrifice  his  honor  in  violating  his  passport  granted  to  Luther,  though  greatly 
d  to  it  Iv  the  prelates.  Charles  referred  tnem  to  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the 
eror  Sigismund,  in  the  case  of  Huss  ;  and,  by  his  authoritv,  Luther  was  jiermitted 
;pajt  from  the  city  :  yet,  either  from  a  superstitious  or  political  regard  to  the  pope, 
lict  condemned  him  as  an  obstinate  heretic. 

5.  Luther  was  now  in  danger,  which  being  perceived  by  his  fri.^nd 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  latter  look  measures  to  conceal  him,  for  ten 

ilhs,  in  the  castle  of  Wartberg,  commissioning  some  persons,  whom  he 
Id  trust,  to  seize  the  reformer,  on  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  and  to 
vey  him  to  the  above  castle,  as  a  place  of  safety. 
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Lnther  was  made  acquainted  with  the  plan ;  bat  he  did  not  relish  it.  The  iBtrepid 
reformer  would  rather  have  confronted  his  enemies,  trusting  in  God  for  deliyennoe; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friend  and  patron,  and  thus  probably  escaped  u 
end  as  tragical  as  was  that  of  John  Hoss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 

The  plan  was  well  contrived  and  well  executed.  Three  or  fourliorsemen,  disgmsed 
in  masks,  contrived  to  conceal  themselves  in  a  forest  near  Eisenach,  fiom  which 
rushing  forth,  as  Luther  passed  by,  they  seized  him,  and  conducted  him  to  the  cutk} 
apparently  as  a  prisoner. 

26.  During  his  concealment  in  the  castle  of  Wartberg,  Luther  wasfiur 
from  being  idle.  Here  he  translated  a  great  part  of  the  New  Testament 
into  German,  which,  with  other  works,  composed  at  this  time,  were  af- 
terwards of  great  use,  in  forwarding  the  work  of  reformation. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Luther  awakened  the  deepest  anxiety  in  the  bosoms  of 
his  friends.  Various  reports  were  circulated  concerning  him,  and  many  knew  Dfll 
what  to  believe.  By  some,  strong  suspicions  were  indiidged  that  he  had  come  to  a 
violent  end,  by  the  hands  of  the  papal  advocates. 

The  situation  of  the  reformer  was  made  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  Yet  it  required  no  little  patience  to  submit  to  such  a  confinement.  Hit 
ardently  desired  to  be  abroad,  and  forwarding  that  noble  work,  which  he  had  esponmi, 
with  all  his  heart.    It  was,  however,  not  in  him  to  be  idle. 

During  the  nine  months  of  his  confinement  he  completed  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  German  language ;  and,  after  his  return,  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  he  translate  the  Old  Testament,  and  published  the  whole  Bible  for  the  generdi 
edification  of  his  countrymen.  This  was  the  most  eminent  service  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  which  could  have  been  rendered  by  Luther ;  and  the  direct  means  of  establiah* 
ing  the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  to  which  his  former  labors  had  been  devoted.  Swh 
was  the  rapid  progress  of  scriptural  knowledge  among  the  people,  hy  means  of  the 
Bible  laid  open  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  frequent  preaching,  the  judicious  conunen- 
taries,  and  tne  various  writings,  of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
Germany  appeared  to  be  dissenters,  and  prepared  to  separate  from  the  papal  com- 
munion. Many  of  the  free  cities  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  and  the 
same  principles  were  extensively  spreading  in  the  neighboring  nations. 

27.  While  Luther  was  thus  concealed,  his  friend  Carolstodt  took  the 
lead ;  but  through  a  misguided  zeal,  he  rather  injured,  than  benefited  the 
cause.  By  throwing  down  and  breaking  the  images  of  the  saints,  which 
were  placed  in  the  churches,  he  seriously  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state.  Luther  receiving  information  of  the  commotions  occasioned 
by  conduct  so  inconsiderate,  left  his  retreat,  without  the  consent  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  his  patron,  and  again  made  iiis  appearance  at 
Wittemberg. 

29.  By  his  prudent  counsels,  added  to  the  influence  of  his  examplei 
order  and  tranquillity  were  again  restored  ;  and  the  reformer  entered  once 
more  heartily  into  the  work  of  reformation.  Besides  preaching,  he  now 
published  his  New  Testament,  which  circulatnig  rapidly  throughout 
Germany,  signally  contributed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  6ospel,  and  the  erroneous  principles  and  superstitious 
practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in  German,  was  not  long  after  followed  by 
that  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  the  same  language.  This,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  mn.st 
produce  important  results.  Immense  numbers,  who  had  groped  in  darkness,  now  read, 
m  their  own  language,  the  precious  word  of  Gkxl.  The  happy  effect  of  thus  diflhsing 
the  Scriptures,  was  seen,  not  only  among  the  laity,  but  many  of  the  clergy  were  awa- 
kened to  a  sense  of  the  important  duties  of  their  sacred  office.  They  ventured  forth 
from  their  convents,  and  became  the  advocates  and  asserters  of  the  great  traths  of 
Christianity. 
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E.  dying  la  the  year  1521,  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  VL,  a 

greater  sobriety  and  purity  of  manners,'  than  had  for  a'  long 

M  the  papal  chair.     He  was,  nevertheless,  macfa  opposed  to 

ition,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  diet,  to  be  held'tfae. 

K  Nuremberg,  to  demand  the  sp^y  execution  of  the  sentence 

liaen  pronounced  against  Luther  at  the  diet  of  Womils. 

idiAg  the  severity  of  Adrian  against  Luther,  he  was  a  maa  of  sons 
iagenuoiisly  acknowledged  that  the  Choreii  Jabond  under  the  nott 
ii  and  declared  his  willingness  to  apply  the  lewedim  sriuch  should'  bs 
laoied  to  heal  them. 

m  lived  only  to  the  following  year,  and  was  succeMBded  W 
L|  a  man  of  reserved  character,  and  prone  to  iirtifice.    On  his 
B  recalled  the  messenger  sent  by  Aorian  to  Nuremberg,  and 
the  cardinal  Campegio,  with  strict  coders  to  insist  on  thtt^ 
fthe  sentence  against  Luther.    The  diet  were,  however,  too|^  ^ 
iUe  of  the  existing  disorders  and  corruptions  in  the  ChurdhtV 
irith  violence  against  the  reformer.     They  deemed  it  enedi- 
nd  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  refer  the  whole  suXgeet 
[  council. 

aSons  of  the  diet  at  Nuremberg  woe,  upon  the  whole^  &vorablii  to  Che 
asd,  at  the  same  time,  piodnced  no  fittle  disedntent  at  Bosm.  Ihe 
as  saw  too  pbinljr  in  what  estimation  JLuther  was  held,  and  with  irtisk 
lad  niaed  his  voice  against  the  cout  of  Borne,  to  idttit  of  any  ns^ 
itj  against  him.  On  the  contrary,  they  ilraiikly'  avowed  teir  senss  ef 
I  slate  of  the  Chmd^  and  advised  the  pope  to  apply  the  prapte  lensdttast 

it  this  time  the  reformed  religion  was  received  in  Sweden-— 
k— in  Hungary — ^in  Prussia — and  to  some  extent  even  la 

who  took  the  lead  in  propagatiiig  the  principles  of  the  reformers  in 
Olaas  Petri,  assisted  by  his  brother;  and  missionaries  iiom  Germany,  - 
with  them  not  only  the  faith  of  Lather,  bat  also  his  Bible,  whidi  became 
iziHary  in  the  work  of  reformation.  Gastavus  Yasi,  at  this  time  raised 
of  Sweden,  powerfully  seconded  these  efforts,  by  causing  the  Bible  to  be 
1  extensively  circulated.  In  a  short  period,  the  papal  empre  in  Sweden 
sd,  and  the  reformed  religion  was  publicly,  and,  by  authon^,  adopted, 
c  of  reformation  in  Dettmarkj  the  great  champion  was  Martin  Beinaid,  a 
iiolstodt,  who  was  invited  by  the  king  of  Denmaric,  Christiem  IL,  to 
Ebrmed  religion  within  his  dominions,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a 
and  cruel  monarch.  It  was  not,  however,  from  prind^  that  he  wished 
religion  to  be  introduced  into  his  kingdom ;  bat  from  a  dcssire  to  throw 
looDinion,  that  he  might  subject  the  bishops  to  his  power.  God,  however, 
I  as  an  instrument  to  accomplish  good.  The  work  began  in  his  reigiiy 
[y  effected  under  that  of  his  successor. 

ir  1^22,  the  news  of  the  glorious  reformation  had  reached  Hwngmf, 
g  students  resorted  to  Wittemberg,  and  having  received  instractions 
5  and  pen  of  Lather,  returned  to  their  country,  and  there  erected  the 
hristian  liberty. 

atioQ  was  extended  into  Prussia  in  the  year  1523,  at  which  time  Lather 
mmn,  a  Franciscan  doctor  of  divinity  inU>  that  country.    In  the  following 

fonoWed  by  several  other  divines,  through  whose  mstromentality  the 
reUgion  was  greatly  strengthened. 

lany,  also,  the  reformation  extended  into  JF^ranee.  As  eaily  as  1523, 
t  a  few  persons  in  this  latter  country,  who  with  Margaret,  queen  of  Na- 
if  Francis  I.,  at  their  head,  were  favorably  incfined  towards  the  reflwrnad 
aterted  several  churdies,  for  a  pnrei  worship.    The  F^ranch  had  a  tnas- 
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latum  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  made  bv  Guiado  des  Monlins,  as  eaily  as  1224. 
This  was  corrected  and  printed  in  1487,  and  the  study  of  it  now  be^n  to  prefsiL 
The  work  of  reformation,  however,  was  slow,  in  consequence  of  the  illiberauty  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  reigning  monarch,  Francis  I. 

32.  Unfortunately,  while  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  thui 
spreading  abroad,  an  unhappy  dii^pute  arose  between  Luther,  Carolstadt, 
and  Zuinglius,  in  relation  to  the  sacrament,  which  terminated,  at  length, 
in  a  fatal  division  between  those  who  had  embarked  together  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  religion  and  liberty. 

Luther  rejected  the  popish  doctrine  of  /ronsubstantiation,  but  adcmted  the  no  ka 
unscriptural  doctrine  of  coAsubstantiation ;  i.  e.  that  along  with  the  bread  and  wine, 
the  partakers  received  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  Zuii- 
glius  and  Carolstadt,  with  the  Church  of  Switzerland,  adopted  the  opinion  that  dN 
dements  in  the  sacrament  are  only  nymboUcal  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

In  this  controversy,  which  was  prolonged  for  several  years,  Luther  appears  lo 
have  manifested  a  most  censurable  obstinacy ;  which  led  to  a  complete  and  pemar 
nent  separation,  not  only  of  these  reformers,  but  of  their  Churches.  The  Lutnenni 
to  this  day,  hold  the  opinions  of  Luther,  while  the  disciples  of  Zuinglius,  who  aftc^ 
wards  assumed  the  title  of  reforimd^  held  to  his  opinion  till  his  death ;  when  they 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  Calvin,  which  will  be  nodoed  in 
a  future  page. 

33.  About  the  year  1524,  the  political  state  of  Germany  became 
unsettled,  by  reason  of  different  estimates  made  of  the  papal  system,  in 
diflerent  states,  and  the  intestine  division  which  existed  among  the  refo^ 
mers  themselves.  But  the  circumstance  which  threatened  the  greatest 
mischief  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  and  which  involved  all  Grermany 
in  commotion,  was  a  civil  war,  usually  called  the  war  of  the  peamUs. 
The  persons  concerned  in  this  war,  who  were  called  aTuAaptistSt  from 
their  re-baptizing  such  as  had  already  been  baptized,  consisted  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  who  demandecl  a  release  from  the  oppression  of 
their  superiors,  and  from  all  religious  control.  They  were  headed  by  one 
Muntzer,  who,  decrying  Luther,  pretended  that  he  was  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  correct  existing  abuses,  and  to  give  to  the  people  the  true  liberty 
of  the  Gospel.  This  war  cost  Germany  the  lives  of  fifty  thousand  of  her 
citizens,  besides  seriously  injuring  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  as  its 
enemies  pretended  that  the  war  grew  out  of  the  too  liberal  principles  of 
the  reformers,  relative  to  Christian  liberty. 

Concerning  these  commotions,  Robertson,  the  historian,  observes  "  that  they  happen- 
ed in  provinces  of  Germany  where  Luther's  opinions  had  made  little  progress ;  and, 
being  excited  wholly  by  political  causes,  had  no  connection  with  the  disputeid  pomts  in 
religion.  But  the  frenzy  reaching  at  last  those  countries  in  which  the  reformation 
was  established,  derived  new  strength  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  them,  and  rose 
to  a«  still  greater  pitch  of  extravagance:."  The  most  absurd  notions  were  put  forth  by 
Muntzer,  Stubner.  Stork,  and  Callaup ;  and  they  were  eagerlv  embraced  by  the  igno- 
rant, infuriated  multitudes,  who  had  risen  against  their  feudal  oppressors.  The 
German  princes  united  their  forces  to  suppress  these  insurgents.  An  unmense  body 
of  them  was  defeated  by  the  Saxon  princes  and  their  confederates,  in  a  battle  near 
Mulhausen.  Muntzer,  their  leader,  xms  taken  and  put  to  death.  No  less  than  fifty 
thousand  lives  arc  computed  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  this  war.  The  principlerand 
practices  of  Muntzer  and  his  associates,  though  charged  u  pon  Luther  by  the  papists,  were 
uniformly  condemned  by  him  and  by  Melancthon ;  and  Frederick,  the  elector,  who 
died  May  5,  1525,  wrote  to  his  brother  and  successor,  the  day  before  his  death,  in 
these  remarkable  terms :  "  The  princes  have  applied  to  us  for  our  assistance  against 
the  peasants ;  and  I  could  wish  to  open  my  mind  to  them,  but  I  am  too  ill.    Perhaps 
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jirincipal  cause  of  these  commotions  is,  that  those  poor  creatures  have  not  been 
ved  to  have  the  Word  of  God  preached  fully  among  them.'' 

4.  During  these  commotions  in  Germany,  (A.  D.  1525,)  Frederick  the 
le,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Luther,  deceased ;  and  was  succeeded  in 
dominion  hy  his  brother  John,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 

with  even  mpre  zeal  than  the  former  had  done.  He  placed  himself 
le  head  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
.  form  of  Church  government,  over  a  considerable  part  of  Germany. 

lie  conduct  of  Frederick  was  always  that  of  a  wise  and  prudent  prince.  He  tmi- 
dy  favored  Luther  uid  his  cause,  though  he  carefully  avoided  breaking  whoUy 

Rome.  John,  on  the  contrary,  on  his  accession,  proceeded  on  much  stronger 
aples.  He  o^ienly  espoused  the  cause,  not  only  W  receiving  the  abettors  ot  it 
T  hLs  protection ;  but,  also,  by  taking  upon  himself  to  regulate  all  ecclesiastical 
ers,  in  his  own  department  of  government. 

e  employed  Luther  and  Melancthon  to  draw  up  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  for 
stablishment  of  the  Saxon  Church.  He  removed  from  office  all  those  of  the  clergy 
,  either  by  immorality,  or  want  of  talent,  had  been  a  burden  and  a  disgrace  to  the 

ftmction,  and,  in  their  stead,  placed  men  of  an  opposite  character.  Several  of 
leighboring  states  followed  the  example  of  John  ;  and  thus  the  Lutheran  Ckwrch 
obtained  a  complete  establishment  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  German 
Lie,  and  the  authority  of  Rome  was  trampled  in  the  dust. 

5.  While  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  others  enlightened  princes  of 
many,  were  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  the  reformation  broader 

deeper,  Charles  V.  issued  his  letters,  convening  a  diet,  to  be  held  at 
{[sburg,  in  1525 ;  but  unforeseen  circumstances  occurring,  it  did  not 
It  till  the  following  year,  and  then  at  Spires, 

6.  Previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  the  fears  of  the  reformers 
e  greatly  excited,  as  the  letters  of  the  emperor  appeared  to  breathe 
ling  but  the  execulion  of  the  edict  of  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  the 
ruction  of  the  Lutherans. 

7.  On  the  meeting  of  the  diet, however, at  which  Ferdinand,  the  brother 
Jharles,  presided,  the  former  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  mode- 
)n  and  harmony  to  tha  contending  parties,  as  the  Turks  were  now 
atening  to  invade  the  empire  ;  and  even  France  and  England  and 
pope  were  in  treaty  against  the  emperor.  Thus  kindly  did  Divine 
vidence  interpose  for  the  reformers  ;  and  the  diet,  at  length,  broke 
with  this  unanimous  resolution,  "  That  every  state  should  be  left  to 
pt  those  measures,  in  respect  to  religion,  which  it  judged  best,  till  a 
eral  council  could  be  convened,  to  decide  on  the  subjects  in  dispute.** 

othing  could  be  more  humiliatinicf  lo  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  more  favorable  to 
ranse  of  the  reformation,  than  this  resolution  of  the  diet.  It  encouraged  numbers 
ink  and  act  with  ^eaicr  freedom  than  before.  It  afforded  a  noble  opportunity  to 
cformcr>.  which  tUcy  improved  with  singular  industry,  to  propagate  their  opinions, 
digest  their  plans. 

S.  This  prospect,  so  bright  for  the  reformers,  did  not,  however,  last 
r.  Charles  and  the  pope,  who  had  for  some  time  been  at  variance, 
m  became  friends.  This  reconciliation  was  followed  by  a  second 
,  held  at  Spires,  in  1529,  at  wliicli,  through  the  influence  of  the 
>eror,  the  decree  of  the  former  diet,  so  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the 
rmers,  was  repealed,  and  every  departure  from  the  Catholic  faith  and 
ipline  was  forbidden,  till  a  general  council  should  be  assembled. 
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39.  This  decision,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  ill  received  hf 
the  reformers,  who  saw  in  it  a  design  if  not  to  crush  the  infant  Churches, 
to  prevent  their  growth.  Considering  it  as  a  violation  of  their  sacnd 
rights,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  with  several  other  princes,  en« 
tered  their  solemn  protest  to  it.  From  the  circumstance  of  this  protest, 
the  reformers  and  their  civil  supporters,  were  afterwards  called,  and  are 
to  this  day  called,  Protestants, 

This  protest  gave  great  tunbrage  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  the  messenger  ddi« 
Tering  it  to  be  arrested,  and  held  in  custody  several  da^.  To  the  Protestant  yancm, 
the  proceedings  of  the  emperor  were  truly  afiUctive.  They  perceived  it  to  be  hJ|^ 
time  to  consult  for  their  protection  against  a  powerful  potentate,  intoxicated  With  sue* 
cess,  and  irritated  by  opposition.  A  solemn  confederacv  was  therefore  reserved  iipoo, 
and  several  assemblies  were  held  to  concert  measures  about  their  own  safety,  and  thff 
success  of  the  cause.  But  before  any  thing  further  was  decisively  determined  upon, 
it  was  announced  that  the  emperor  would  soon  summon  another  diet  of  all  the  German 
princes  and  orders.  In  view  of  such  a  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  each  state  should 
deliberate  for  itself,  and  forward  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  a  statement  of  what  it 
deemed  expedient  to  be  done. 

40.  The  following  year,  (A.  D.  1530,)  Charles  V.  assembled  the  famous 
diet  of  Augsburgi  which  was  opened  in  the  month  of  June.  At  this 
diet,  the  emperor  determined,  if  possible,  to  bring  all  subjects  in  dispute 
between  the  Papists  and  Protestants  to  a  final  termination. 

41.  In  view  of  such  a  determination,  the  emperor  required  Luther  to 
draw  up  a  summary  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  in  order  to  be  presented 
to  the  diet.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  is  knoWn  to  the  present 
day,  as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

In  the  execution  of  a  work  of  so  much  moment,  Luther  was  assisted  by  several  di- 
vines. To  render  the  work  still  more  complete,  the  accomplished  Melancthon  was 
employed  to  revise  and  correct  it.  The  result  of  their  labors  was  a  treatise  containing 
twenty-eight  chapters ;  admired  by  many  even  of  its  enemies,  for  its  piety,  leaning, 
and  perspicuity  \  and  which  from  that  day  has  been  appealed  to  as  tne  standard  of 
Protestantism. 

42.  On  the  opening  of  the  diet,  this  confession  was  presented, 
and  on  being  read,  was  listened  to  by  the  emperor  and  assembled  prin** 
ces  with  profound  attention.  Such  was  the  impression  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  members,  that  strong  hopes  were  indulged,  that  the  diet 
would  consent  that  Protestantism  should  be  tolerated.  But  these  hopes 
were  not  destined,  at  this  time,  to  be  realized.  Strongly  pressed  by  the 
papacy,  the  emperor,  at  length,  agreed  to  the  passing  of  a  decree,  com- 
manding all  his  subjects  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  in  all 
matters  ecclesiastical,  upon  pain  of  the  imperial  wrath. 

I'here  was,  also,  presented  to  this  august  assembly  a  remonstrance  of  the  same 
nature,  from  several  cities,  which  had  adopted  the  opimon  of  Zuinglius,  in  relation  to 
the  eucharist,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Martin  Bucer.    ' 

The  Roman  pontiff  employed  some  Catholic  divines,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Eckins,  to  refute  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  but  their  arguments  were  weak  and 
unsatisfactory.  Learned  replies  by  Melancthon,  and  others,  were  published  to  this 
production  oi  the  Catholics. 

43.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the  Protestant  princes  saw  that 
nothing  remained  for  them,  but  to  unite  in  measures  of  mutual  defence 
of  their  cause.    Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  they 
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assembled  at  Smalcald,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  league,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  league  of  Smalcald,  for  the  support  of  their 
religious  liberties,  and  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kings  of  France,  England^ 
and  Denmark,  for  protection. 

44.  These  preparations  for  defence  made  no  small  impression  upon 
the  emperor ;  besides,  he  was  at  this  time  considerably  perplexed  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attack  upon  his  dominions  by  the  Turks,  which  rendered 
a  rupture  with  the  Protestant  princes  extremely  unpleasant.  Hence, 
be  was  induced  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them  at  Nuremberg, 
in  1532,  by  which  the  decrees  of  Worms  and  Augsburg  were  revoked, 
and  the  Lutherans  were  left  to  enjoy  their  rights  till  the  long  promised 
MHincil  should  assemble,  and  decide  the  mighty  controversy. 

Tkus  religions  truce,  concluded  at  Nuremberg,  inspired  all  the  friends  of  the  refor- 
amtioa  with  vigor  and  resolution.  It  gave  strength  to  the  feeble,  and  perseverance 
(o  the  bold.  The  secret  friends  of  the  Lutheran  cause  were  induced  to  come  forward ; 
ind  several  states  openly  declared  on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tioa  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  papal  advocates. 

45.  The  peace  of  Nuremberg  was  followed  by  an  event,  which  was 
Injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  general,  and  to  the  reformation  in 
particular.  This  was  a  second  (for  an  account  of  the  first,  called  the  war 
of  the  peasants,  see  Sec.  33,)  commotion,  caused  in  the  year  1533,  by  a 
fanatical  set  of  anabaptists,  who  came  to  the  city  of  Munster,  in  Westpha^ 
lift,  pretending  to  have  received  a  commission  from  heaven  to  destroy  all 
ciTtl  institutions,  and  to  establish  a  new  republic.  Having  taken  Hunateri 
they  began  a  government  conformable  to  their  notions  of  religion.  Their 
reign,  however,  was  short ;  for  in  the  year  1535,  the  city  was  retaken  by 
the  bishop  of  Munster,  assisted  by  several  German  princes.  Many 
thousands  of  this  deluded  people  were  destroyed  in  all  parts  of  Germany ; 
and  an  end  here  put  to  the  sect ;  but  their  principles  relating  to  baptism 
took  deep  root  in  the  low  countries,  and  were  carried  into  England. 

The  peculiar  doctrine  of  this  people,  from  which  they  derived  their  name,  related, 
IS  already  noticed,  (Sec.  33,)  to  baptism.  This  rite  they  administered  only  to  adults, 
umI  not  by  sprinkling,  but  by  immersion. 

Their  principal  leaders,  at  this  time,  were  John  Matthias,  a  baker,  and  John  Boc- 
cold,  a  tailor ;  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  under  the  strongest  delusions.  The 
tumults  and  seditions  which  they  caused,  required  the  strong  and  decisive  inter])osi- 
tion  of  government.  Accordingly,  the  royal  forces  were  called  forth  from  various 
quarters,  and  a  combat  ensued.  In  this,  Matthias,  who  headed  the  fanatics,  was  suc- 
cessful ;  and  so  elated  was  he,  that  taking  only  thirty  men  with  him,  he  sallied  forth, 
declaring  that  like  Gideon  he  would  smite  the  host  of  the  ungodly.  A  speedy  death 
awaited  him  and  his  associates. 

Upon  his  fall,  Boccold  assumed  the  command ;  and,  in  his  excesses,  far  surpassed 
his  predecessor.  He  pretended  to  receive  divine  revelations,  and  went  naked  through 
the  streets,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand.''  In 
the  year  1535,  the  city  of  Munster  was  taken  from  them,  and  most  of  this  people  then 
were  slain.  Boccold  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  exhibited  as  a  show  in  several  of 
the  cities  of  Germany ;  after  which  he  was  put  to  death,  in  a  manner  the  most  bar- 
barcQS. 

The  conduct  of  this  people  must  not,  for  a  moment,  be  justified.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly wild,  and  some  of  the  opinions  which  they  adopted,  led  to  the  greatest  extrava^ 
chances.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  persecuted  in  a  manner  the  most  cruel. 
The  conduct  of  these  anabaptists  at  Munster  drew  upon  the  whole  body,  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  heavy  marks  of  displeasure,  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  European 
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princes.    Thus  the  innocent  and  the  goilty  were  involved  in  the  same  terrible  iaie, 
and  prodigious  numbers  were  devoted  to  death  in  the  most  drradful  fonns. 

To  the  reformers,  these  scenes  were  deeply  painful.  They  could  not  justify  these 
anabaptists.  Thev  condemned  their  turbulence,  and  pitied  their  delusion ;  yet  thi^ 
could  not  believe  the  papists  authorized  in  the  sangumary  measures  they  adopted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  papists  looked,  or  pretended  to  look,  upon  the  anabaptists,  as 
die  followers  of  Luther ;  and  believed  their  excesses  to  be  the  result  of  the  principles 
which  he  had  inculcated,  in  relation  to  religious  liberty. 

46.  During  the  above  transactions  an  event  occurred,  which,  although 
it  did  not  at  first  promise  much,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  most  ha^m 
consequences.  This  was  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  power  in  England 
about  the  year  1534,  through  the  influence  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
Henry  YIII.,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  pope  to  grant  to  that 
prince  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  in  order  that  he  might  be  espoused  to 
another  person. 

Henry  was  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  but  notorious  for  his  violent  passions, 
and  beastly  vices.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  he  had  enlisted  against  it, 
and  even  himself  wrote  a  book  in  opposition  to  Luther,  which  so  much  plrased  the 
pope,  that  he  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  tfte  Faith.  But  in  a  few  yean, 
ne  shewed  full  well  how  little  entitled  he  was  to  this  honorable  appellation. 

The  wife  of  Henry,  at  this  time,  was  Catharine  of  Arragon,  nis  brother's  widow, 
and  annt  to  Charles  V.  She  was  a  lady  somewhat  older  than  himself;  bat  with 
whom  he  had  lived,  upon  good  terms,  for  several  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  several 
children. 

For  reasons  which  do  not  distinctly  appear,  but  probably  from  affection  to  another 
lady,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage,  as  Catharine 
was  the  widow  of  his  brother.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  captivated  by  the  charms 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  a  young  lad^  of  great  personal  attractions ;  who  had  late^  been 
introdno^l  to  the  court,  as  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen. 

Determined,  at  lengtii,  to  raise  her  to  the  dignity  of  qneen,  Henry  appCed  to  the 
pope  for  a  divorce  from  Catharine.  But  the  pope,  with  much  reason,  dreaded  the 
resentment  of  Charles  V.,  the  uncle  of  the  queen,  should  he  sanction  a  measure  so  mnch 
to  her  disgrace.  Under  various  pretexts,  he  contrived,  therefore,  to  delay  an  answer 
to  the  request ;  but  at  length,  urged  by  Charles,  he  pronounced  the  marriage  with 
Catharine  lawful^  and  thereby  forbid  the  intended  contract  with  Anne,  the  object  of 
tiie  king's  affections. 

While  the  pope  was  deliberating  on  the  course  he  should  take,  and  before  his  final 
answer  was  given,  Cranmer,  a  secret  friend  of  Luther  and  the  reformation,  advised 
the  king  to  consult  the  universities  of  Europe.  This  accordingly  was  done,  and  the 
result  was,  that  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  universities,  Heniy's  marriage 
with  Catharine  was  unlawful,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  espouse  another. 

Exasperated  at  the  decision  of  the  pope,  Henry  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  judgment  of  the  universities,  and  was  united  to  the  object  of  his  affections.  At 
the  same  time,  he  resolved  to  make  the  court  of  Rome  feci  the  weight  of  his  resent- 
ment. Accordingly,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared  supreme  hefi^  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  from  this  time,  the  papal  authority  in  England,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceased. 

47.  The  progress  of  the  reformation  in  England,  during  the  life  of 
Henry,  was  slow.  The  principal  alteration  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
the  supremacy  from  the  pope  to  the  king ;  the  dissemination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  In  most  other  respects  the 
Romish  superstition  remained  untouched ;  and  great  severity  was  exercis- 
ed against  such,  as  attempted  to  advance  the  reformation  beyond  what 
the  king  prescribed. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  truth,  Henry  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Thomas 
Cnuuner,  a  man  of  distinguished  learning,  whose  mind  being  opened  to  a  just  view 


TBK  BKFORHATIOir,  Ult 

U  docbtiw*  of  tbe  Scil^rra,  ImbOTioivIr  forwudcd  die  cuue  tt  Hm  nte 

&nd  ia  this  he  ns  aouted  by  the  new  queen,  Anne  Bolefn. 

edoTthe  iinponance  of  Kgeoent  ditseminmtion  of  tlte  Scnptnre*,  Cnmner 

the  king,  in  ihe  ;e«r  1534,  w  order  k  tnnaUtioil  to  he  h^tin.  ^nii  «M 
r  effected,  vtd  the  Bible  ma  read  in  many  oT  tbe  Chnn^Bi,  to  Which  mnlti* 
xd  to  heni  It. 

mcEompliahed  ui  object  of  thii  importkuce,  Cranmer  sext  directed  hii 
o  the  BDppresdon  of  the  monuieriea.    These  were,  tx  thi*  time,  exceedini- 


praposal,  Bear;  acceded.  The  nciikit  were  Us  enemiei^  and,  nndw 
Itt  theii  immoniUtr,  he  WH  wiUiDg  to  Ufbold  of  thw  wealth.     In  the 

Cniaoa  coiDmen<»l  the  vititatiMt.  The  remit  of  0ii>  inveitiptiaB  wb* 
hnntde  to  thcM  instttntiom ;  they  were  ieprcaenl«da»inu«erie*  of  idolatrj) 
Mnpennce,  and  incootiiwiice,  and  wonhj  on^  to  be  bnktn  ap. 

a  an  order  was  issued  fw  the  snpprenioD  of  theleaaa  coaraitt!  thiM 
•erenw-iix  of  which  were  destroyed,  Iqr  which  HeMT  acqnind  £10,000 
ad  morables,  and  an  annual  income  of  £30,000.     JUoot  ten  thoiiaud 
igoTcnuncnttoiurooit :  many  of  wham  were  JnirodBe- 
t  hcneficea ;  utd  theee  boMa  of  diaqnieled  mids.  Mid 


ad  morables,  and  an  annual  income  of  £30,000. 

IK  were  thrown  upon  gorcnuncnttoiurooit:  many  of  wham  were  JnirodBe- 
leoDoniy,  into  vacant  hcneficea;  utd  theee  boMa  <  '  '■--  "  -  *  -  -' --  -  • 
rinnovation,  beCBine  connected  with  the  Church. 

iuqniiy  was  not  long  aftei  insiitated  into  the  cshancter  of  the  lariger  mo- 
uld thinr  snpptessian  followed.  From  1537  to  193B,  six  htuw^ed  and  tottj' 
tfniea  were  deMrared,  betides  ninety  cdlegee,  more  than  two  '''~—ti~' 
■ad  five  chapels,  and  ten  hasfatab )  and  all  their  weakh,  thiir  huida,  aiOa, 
:.,  flowed  into  the  loyal  coffera. 

mid  of  Henry  waa  no  aooiMr  reported  at  Bome,  than  ha  wu  denoooced  aa 
M  of  Cbriit'i  ricor  on  earth ;  hia  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  waa  with* 
le  waa,  moreover,  eicommnnicated,  hia  kingdom  laid  under  to  interdict, 
aarlf  ciled  to  appear  ai  Rome.    To  the  lody  spiritof  Henry,  however,  theaa 

the  pope  were  only  as  nn  idle  wind. 

lied  in  ibe  year  1S47,  In  order  to  see  how  far  reform  had  advanced  at  this 
only  neceasary  iu  Icok  at  the  principal  gmniulH  of  dispute,  and  the  light  in 
-tbcDEiood.  Tbt.sc  were,  1,  papal  supremacy;  2,  infaUitrilily ;  3,  leading 
ares  in  an  unknotrn  tongue;  4,  indulgences ;  S,  image  worship  j  6,  lian- 
non  ;  and  T,  [be  denial  of  the  cup  lo  laymen.    Of  these,  the  four  fiiM  were 

the  fiAh  waa  modified ;  but  the  W  two  were  still  corraptiag  the  nalicnal 
llbough  all  was  not  done  which  was  desirable,  grontid  was  secured  which 
rards  convened  into  a  means  of  acquiring  advantages. 

belongs  to  this  place  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
:elebnited  reformer.    This  waa  John  Caltin,  a  FrenchntBtii  who^ 


«r  1534,  forsook  the  fellowship  of  Bome,  attd  relinquished  tlifl 
'the  cbapel  of  la  Gesine,  and  the  rectory  of  Pont  1'  Eveque ;  some' 
I  which  (1641)  he  settled  ai  Ganera,  where,  by  his  preaching,  hif 
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writings,  and  his  correspondence,  he  greatly  advanced  the  Protestant  catMf 
and  was  the  author  of  that  form  of  Church  government,  which  is  termed 
Presbyterian,  He  hecame  the  head  of  a  numerous  sect  of  Christians,  who* 
adopting  many  of  his  religious  sentiments,  were  denominated  CaltntuMit, 

Calvin  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Picatdy,  July  10th,  1509.  He  received  his  etity 
edacation  at  Paris ;  and  being  designed  by  his  father  for  the  Church,  at  the  age  <x 
twelve  Was  presented  to  the  chapel  of  la  Qesine,  in  the  Church  at  Noyon. 

Some  time  after,  his  father  changed  his  resolution  respecting  his  son,  and  pat  him 
to  the  study  of  law.  In  1534,  Calvin  finally  forsook  the  commtmion  of  the  Romaa 
Church,  and)  becoming  interested  in  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  espoused  thii 
cause,  and  began  to  forward  it  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

Francis  I.  was,  at  this  time,  the  reigning  monarch.  Highly  incensed  with  the 
conduct  of  the  advocates  of  the  reformation,  he  ordered  several  of  them  to  be  seiied. 
Calvin,  at  this  time,  narrowly  escaped ;  being  protected,  as  were  many  of  the  Protes' 
tants,  through  the  influence  of  the  queen  of  Ifavarre,  the  sister  of  Francis,  and  a  de- 
cided friend  of  the  reformation. 

At  this  time,  Calvin  deemed  it  expedient  for  his  safety  to  retire  to  Basil,  where,  ia 
1535,  he  pubtished  his  **  Institutions  of  the  Christian  BeHgimy'*  which  he  dedicated  to 
Francis,  and  in  which  he  aimed  to  shew,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  were  fimod- 
ed  in  Scripture,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  anabi^tists  of 
Germany. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  his  Institutes,  happening  to  pass  through  Geneva, 
he  was  so  pressed  by  the  two  distinguished  reformers,  Fare!  and  Viret,  that  he  con- 
sented to  settle  at  Geneva,  and  assist  them  in  their  labors.  Accordingly,  in  1536,  he 
ber  ame  both  minister  and  professor  of  divinity^  there. 

The  severity  of  Caivin^s  doctrines  and  discipline,  not  long  after,  became  highly 
ofiTensive  to  the  people  of  Geneva,  who  raised  a  storm  of  persecution  against  him  and 
his  companions ;  in  consequenee  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  Calvin 
retired  to  Stmsburg,  where  he  established  a  French  Church,  and  became  professor 
of  theologv. 

During  his  residence  at  Strasburg,  Calvin  continued  to  give  many  proofs  of  affec* 
tion  for  the  Church  at  Geneva.  After  two  years,  many  of  his  enemies  there  bdng 
either  dead,  or  having  removed,  he  was  invited  to  return  to  his  former  charge.  Ac* 
cordingly,  in  1541,  he  again  took  up  his  abode  at  Geneva,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1564. 

Calvin  founded  a  seminary  at  Geneva,  which  obtained  a  legal  charter,  and  coatin- 
ued  to  flourish  under  his  presidency  and  direction,  until  his  death.  In  the  literary 
pursuits  of  this  college,  he  waS  assisted  by  the  celebrated  Theodoce  Beza,  and  other 
eminent  men. 

The  character  of  Calvin  stands  high  among  the  reformers.  Next  to  Luther,  he 
accomplished  more  for  the  reformation,  than  any  other  individual.  He  eariv  exhi- 
bited specimens  of  mental  greatness,  and,  as  his  intellectual  powers  developed  them* 
selves,  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  among  his  contempo> 
raries. 

The  ardor  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies  was  unremitted;  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  Scoliger  pronounced  him  to  be  "  the  roost  learned  man  in  Europe.'' 
The  writings  of  Calvin  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  Romish  Church.  By  the  expo- 
sure of  her  pollutions,  her  shame  was  excited,  and  she  abandoned  some  abuses  in 
doctrine  ana  discipline. 

The  reformed  Churches  in  France  adopted  his  confession  of  faith,  and  were  model- 
ed after  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  Geneva.  The  liturgy  of  the  English  Church  was 
revised  and  reformed  by  his  means.  In  Scotland  and  Holland,  his  system  was  adopt- 
ed, and  by  many  Churches  in  Germany  and  Poland ;  indeed,  every  country,  in 
which  the  light  of  the  reformation  had  made  its  way,  felt  the  influence  of  his  powerful 
mind.  But  at  Geneva,  as  a  central  point,  "  he  was  the  light  of  the  Church,  the  ora- 
cle of  the  laws,  the  supporter  of  liberty,  the  restorer  of  morals,  and  the  fountain  of 
literature  and  the  sciences." 

One  stain  attaches  itself  to  the  character  of  Calvin,  and,  indeed)  was  the  grand 
defect  of  most  of  the  active  reformers,  as  it  was,  also,  of  the  opposers  of  the  rerarma* 
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liflB :  this  w«8  A  9jfmi  0/ uUoiermiee.    Gahriii  Km  been  ■caused  of  being  the  means  at 
fkm  death  of  Senrecne,  s  learned  Spannurd,  who  was  coodemned  to  be  bnint  alive  in 
year  1553,  on  aooonnt  of  his  doctrines,  in  relation  to  the  Trinity.    That  Oalnn 
'  Senretus,  and  so  far  acted  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ctospd.  oust  be 


adiniltwl :  but  that  he  exercised  so  arbitnury  a  control  over  the  destiny  of  tJbis  nnfiiB* 
tHMie  indhidual,  as  some  have  attempted  to  prove,  we  have  n 


mnch  reason  to  doubt. 
In  tin  last,  snd  trying  scene  of  life,  the  Ckristian  virtues  of  Calvin  shont  witfi 


spkodor.  He  took  leave  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  and  magistrates 
flf  liie  repoblic,  like  a  father  departing  from  his  familv ;.  he  acknowledged  Eis  own 
weakness,  and  admonidied  Aem  of  Uieirs.  In  the  Aill  possession  of  his  reason,  he 
fwtinnnd  speaking,  till,  without  a  struggle,  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

40.  !rhe  peace  of  Nuremberg,  (Sec.  44,)  though  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  the  reformation,  was  far  from  putting  the  religious  world  at  rest. 
This  better  state  of  things,  it  was  supposed,  could  be  eflected  oidv  by  a 
flsneml  council ;  and  Charles  V.  was  uniemitted  in  his  efibrts  to  mdiice 
Clement  VII.  to  convene  one.  Wearied  by  the  importunity  of  the  emperor, 
dement,  at  length,  reluctantly  named  liiantua,  in  Italy,  as  the  place  of 
meetiDg;  but  before  it  was  assembled,  he  was  summoned  to  his  great 
aeemmt,  A.  D.  1534. 

fiO.  Paul  m.  succeeded  Clement  in  the  pontificate.  His  accession 
inspired  the  emperor  with  fresh  hopes,  in  respect  to  the  assembling  of  a 
eomcil,  and  his  wishes  were  accordmgly  repeated.  Paul  early  proceeded 
to  take  measures  for  calling  the  long  expected  council  at  Mantua;  but 
Ae  Rrotestants  of  Germany  refused  to  have  their  dispuies  settled  in 
bdy. 

n.  The  prospect  of  a  general  council  becoming  thus  doubtful,  Charles 
TCSolTed,  if  possible,  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  oraering  a  conference  at 
Worms,  between  the  most  distinguished  persons  engaged  in  the  great 
controversy.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1541,  Eckius  and  Melancthon 
disputed  for  several  days,  but  without  coming  to  any  point. 

62.  Under  these  circumstances,  Paul  was  prevailed  upon  to  announce 
his  intention  to  call  a  council,  and  the  place  nominated  was  Trent.  This 
place,  though  within  the  German  territory,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Phytestants.  The  resistance  of  the  Protestants  awakened  the  wrath  of 
Charles,  who  now  declared  war  against  all  those  powers  which  should 
refuse  to  assemble  at  Trent,  or  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  that  council. 

53.  While  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants  were  in  this  perplexed  state, 
■nd  a  gloomy  prospect  lay  before  them,  Luther  died  in  peace,  at  Isleben, 
bis  native  place,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1546. 

The  death  of  Luther  occiured  st  a  time,  when  his  presence  and  counsel  appeared 
essential  10  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  The  state  of  things  was  extremely  unsettled ; 
sad  the  opposers  to  the  reformation  were  looking  forward,  with  strong  anticipations, 
10  a  signal  triumph.  But  God  was  now  about  to  teach  his  friends  that  the  cause 
was  ha  own,  and  that  he  could  employ  more  instruments  than  one  to  accomplish  his 
purposes. 

It  was  an  occasion  of  joy  to  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  that  Luther,  ader  a  life  of 
n  mnch  trouble  and  opposition,  should  be  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  peace,  in  his 
native  place,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  friends.  He  died  as  a  Christian  would  wish  to 
fie— with  a  full  apprehension  of  his  situation,  and  filled  with  the  consolations  of 
that  religion  which  he  had  espoused,  and  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much. 

Luther  was  not  without  his  defects.  In  his  natural  temper  he  was  ardent,  and 
overbearing.    But  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  masculine  character  of 

13* 
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the  oppositioD. which  he  had  to  encounterjpoqnired  an  independence^  a  promptness, 
a  decision  winch  characterize  but  few.  Without  an  undaunted  spirit,  he  could  not 
haye  succeeded.  When  his  decisions  were  once  formed,  regardless  of  the  menaces  of 
his  foes,  he  went  forward  with  firmness,  patience,  and  confidence.  In  his  closing 
moments,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that,  however  long  the  night  of  error  might  still 
reign,  the  mommg  without  clouds  would,  at  length,  arrive,  to  bless  and  comlort  the 
true  children  of  Cfod. 

54.  In  the  same  year  that  terminated  the  life  of  Lather,  the  flBunaous 

council  of  Trent  was  convened,  and  began  to  publish  its  decrees  in  faYor 

of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

This  council  consisted*  of  six  cardinals,  thirty-two  archbishops,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  bishops,  and  a  multitude  of  clergy.  The  object  of  assembling  it  was, 
as  was  pretended,  to  correct,  illustrate,  and  fix  with  perspicuity,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church ;  to  restore  the  vigor  of  its  discipline,  and  to  reform  the  lives  of  its  ministers. 
But  its  proceedings  show,  that  it  was  more  attentive  to  what  might  maintain  tbe  de^ 
potic  authority  of  the  pontifi',  than  solicitous  to  adopt  such  measures  as  were  necessary 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  Church.  By  this  coimcil,  a  decree  was  passed,  that  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  ViUgaUj  is  an  authentic,  i.  e.  a 
faithful,  accurate,  and  perfect  translation — that  the  Roman  pontiff  alone  had  the  right 
of  determining  the  true  meaning  and  signification — that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  not 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  multitude,  but  only  for  the  teachers.  Hence,  the  divine 
records.were  ordered,  to  be  taken  fh>m  the  people. 

55.  To  the  authority  of  the  council  at  Trent,  the  Protestant  princes,  in 
a  diet  held  at  Ratisbon,  solemnly  protested.  In  consequence  of  which, 
they  were  proscribed  by  the  emperor,  who  with  an  army  marched  forth 
to  subdue  them.  The  Protestants  defended  themselves  with  great  spirit* 
but  were  defeated  with  signal  slaughter  near  Muhlberg,  April  24, 1547. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
the  other  chief  of  the  Protestants,  was  persuaded  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  Charles. 

56.  The  defeat  of  the  Protestants  gave  great  joy  to  the  friends  of 
Rome,  who  now  confidently  looked  forward  to  the  ruin  of  their  cause. 
In  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was  assembled  soon  after,  with  an  im- 
perial army  at  hand  to  forward  his  wishes,  Charles  reauired  of  the  Pro- 
testants  that  they  should  leave  the  decision  of  these  religious  contests  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  council  of  Trent.  To  this  a  greater  part  of  them 
were  obliged  to  submit  But  a  plague  breaking  out  in  the  city  of  Trent, 
the  council  was  broken  up  before  any  decision  wbs  agreed  upon. 

57.  The  prospect  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  contest  being  thus 
blasted,  the  emperor  resolved  to  settle  the  afiair  himself.  Accordingly, 
he  directed  a  formulary  to  be  drawn  up,  which  should  serve  as  a  rule  of 
faith  and  worship  to  both  of  the  contending  parties,  until  a  council 
could  be  summoned.  As  this  was  only  a  temporary  appointment,  the 
rule  in  question  was  called  the  Interim.  But  it  pleased  neither  party, 
and  much  tumult  and  bloodshed  resulted  therefrom,  by  which  the  empire 
was  greatly  disturbed. 

This  formulary,  as  might  be  expected,  was  extensively  favorable  to  the  interests 
and  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Home.  It  contained  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  though  considerably  softened  by  the  moderate,  prudent,  and  artful 
terms  in  which  they  were  expressed.  The  cup  was  allowed  to  the  Protestants  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  priests  and  clerks  were  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  married  state.    These  grants,  however,  it  was  decided  by  a  royal  decree^ 
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Aoold  wamhk  in  force  no  kmger  than  thh  hmypy  period,  when  a  general  eoandl  thoald 
maiBate  all  leligioiis  difimnces. 

flBw  In  the  year  1548,  the  principal  reformen  assembled  at  Lieipsic,  to 

coBaak  in  xeference  to  the  critical  posture  of  their  affairs,  and  to  form 

rakt  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.     On  the  subject  of  the  interim^ 

Kelancthon,  whose  opinions  were  received  as  law  by  the  reformed  doc« 

forty  RA^e  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  mi^ht  be  adopted,  in  things  that  did 

BOt  mate  ib  the  essential  points  of  rehgion.     This  decision,  however,  to 

the  more  firm,  was  highly  ofiensire,  and  caused  a  schism  among  the 

Lotherans,  which  had  well  nig^  proved  fatal  to  their  cause. 

''Tbis  schism/'  says  Dr.  Mosheim,  ''placed  the  cause  of  the  reformation  in  the 
moal  jiertloas  and  critical  drcnmstances ;  and  might  have  contributed,  either  to  ruin 
it  CDtun^,  or  to  retard  considerably  its  progress,  had  the  pope  and  the  emperor  been 
dMLtcnms  enough  to  make  the  proper  use  of  divisions,  and  to  seize  the  favorable 
fiecaiion  that  was  presented  to  them,  of  turning  the  force  of  the  Protestants  against 
themsdves." 

59.  Amidst  these  contests,  Paul  III.  departed  this  life,  in  the  year 
1549y  and  was  succeeded  by  Julius  III.,  who,  yielding  to  the  importunate 
solicitations  of  the  emperor,  again  assembled  the  council  of  Trent,  in 
1552.     Before  its  final  close  in  1563,  it  had  held  no  less  than  twenty-five 


60.  From  the  time  that  Charles  had  taken  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  prisoners,  (Sec.  65y)  he  had  detained  them 
in  his  power,  notwithstanding  the  most  considerable  princes,  not  only  of 
Grennany,  but  of  all  Europe,  had  repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited  their 
release.  At  length,  Maurice,  son-in-law  of  the  elector,  suspecting  the 
emperor  was  forming  designs  upon  the  liberties  of  Germany,  in  an  un- 
expected moment  fell  upon  him  at  Inspruck,  where  he  lay  with  a  hand- 
ful of  troops,  and  compelled  him  to  agree  upon  a  peace. 

61.  Shortly  after  this,  in  accordance  with  his  agreement,  the  emperor 
not  only  concluded  at  Passau  the  former  treaty  of  pacification  with  the 
Protestants,  but  also  promised  to  assemble,  in  six  months,  a  diet,  in 
which  all  the  tumults  and  difierences  that  had  been  occasioned,  bv  a 
variety  of  sentiments  in  religious  matters,  should  be  removed. 

By  this  treaty,  among  other  things,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  rule  of  faith  called  f!.-t* 
Interim,  should  be  null  and  void — that  the  contending  parties  should  enioy  tlie  free 
and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,  until  a  diet  shonld  be  assembled  to  deter- 
mine  amicably  the  present  disputes — and  that  this  religious  liberty  should  always 
continue,  in  case  that  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  come  to  a  uniformity  in 
doctrine  and  worship.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  banished  should  be  recalled^ 
and  reinstated  in  their  privileges,  possessions,  and  employments. 

62.  The  diet,  promised  at  the  pacification  of  Passau,  owing^  to  tho 
troubles  of  Germany  and  other  causes,  did  not  assemble  till  1555, 
and  then  at  Augsburg,  It  was  opened  by  Ferdinand,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  and  here  were  terminated  those  deplorable  scenes  of  bloodshed, 
desolation,  and  discord  which  had  so  longamicted  both  Church  and  su.ic. 
A  treaty  was  formed,  called  the  Peace  ofReligion^  which  established  liie 
reformation,  inasmuch  as  it  secured  to  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion, and  placed  this  inestimable  liberty, on  the  firmest  foundation. 

The  memorable  act,  which  confirmed  to  the  Protestants  the  foregoing  inestimable 
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(rilrikm,  VM  pHWd  od  Ihe  2Stk  of  SepeiabeT.    It  prodded  that  the 
who  (oilinred  the  cWession  of  ADgsbarg,  should  be,  foe  ihe  future,  o 


Ud  MtpetinteiMlence  of  the  bishops  ;  IhU  (hey  were  leu  al  perfect  libeitf  to  ex 
fat  themsdrei,  rclaliog  to  ibeir  reli^ons  sentiments,  discipline,  and  vor^p ;  that 
•Utbeinbahilaiitiof  the  Geman  empire  should  be  lUowed  to  judge  fcr  theiB9d*e(  b 
lefi^oiu  UMlten,  aod  to  join  themselveE  to  that  Church,  vbOGe  doctriae  aiul  wonhip 
ber  thoaght  ibe  purest,  and  the  tnost  c<Kisofiaiit  to  the  spirit  of  true  CbtiMiaiHljr; 
Md  that  all  tboae  who  should  mjute  or  persecnieany  persan  nnder  rehgiont  pceteiU, 
and  on  acomnt  of  their  opinions,  dKnlil  be  declared,  uid  proceeded  againsl,  as  paUie 
^"^'•f  of  the  empire,  invadeis  of  its  libeitf ,  and  distubeis  of  its  peace. 

DiSTiMGnianaD  characteks  ik  febiod  vii. 

Obinatim.  Tie  eminent  men  daring  this  period  were  nomeroas.  It  is  lemaik- 
■b)e,  says  Dr.  Hosheim,  that  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  si iteenth  century, 
there  were  above  fifty-ftve,  who  employed  their  labors  in  the  eiposiiMm  and  illuscrs- 
tidDof  the  Holy  Soiptnre* ;  and  Ihusconiribntedtorettder  tbe]«(igtess  of  the  relix> 
nation  more  raind.     We  can  notice  but  a  few  of  the  more  promineiil  characters. 

1.  1^0  X.,  an  ItaliaD,  elected  pope  in  1613,  distinguished  as  a  ffreat 
loTer  and  pationizer  of  men  of  learning;  but  more  distingtiishea  for 
nndesiffne^  giviag  birth  to  the  lefonnation,  by  the  sale  of  indulgences. 

S.  Akn  Tetzd,  a  Gennan,  and  a  Dominican  mar,  who  being  employed 
to  sell  indulgences,  in  Saxooy,  in  the  year  1517,  drew  upon  himsalf  tbo 
attack  of  Martin  Lntheri  which  was  the  immediate  occaaitm  of  Ihe 
Isformation. 

3.  Martut  LMker,  a  Q«nuan  professor  in  the  imivernty  of  Wittem- 


berg,  in  Saxony,  distinguished  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  reformation, 
begun  in  lfil7. 

4.  John  Eckrut,  a  learned  professor,  who  warmly  opposed  the  leaders 
of  the  reformation,  particularlv  in  a  public  dispute  at  Leipsic,  with  Ca- 
roletadt  and  Luther,  and  at  Worms  with  Melancthon. 

5.  AndretD  CaroZxoift,  a  natire  of  Carolstadt,  in  Franconia,  afterwards 
dean  of  Wittemberg,  a  warm  friend  of  the  reformation,  and  the  partica- 
lar  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Luther. 

6.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Rome,  employed 
by  Leo  X.  in  an  unsucceSHful  attempt  to  bring  Luther  to  submission  and 
ODedience  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

7.  Cfiarles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  knight,  a  man  of  distinguished  accom- 

flishments,  employed  by  Leo  X.  io  a  service  similar  to  that  of  cacdina'. 
lajetan. 
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&  PUiip  ISdaactkoK,  a  proferaoi  in  the  nniTerrity  of  tVittemberg, 

■  '    ■  '    '"^     -— --.  --^  accniBcy  of  his  kaming,  tbe  mildneu 

co-operation  in  the  caara  of  the  refbnna- 


distingoisbed  for  the  extent  and  accmacy  of  his  kaming,  tbe  mildneu 
of  Ilia  character,  and  his  wann  co-operation  in  the  caara  of  the 


9.  TJlrie  Zuingliui,  a  cantm  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerknd,  diatingniabed. 
for  talcing  the  lead  in  the  reformation  in  that  country,  vhenee  be  ia 
Btyled  the  "  Swiss  Reformer." 

10.  Dai^riut  Enumus,  a  native  of  Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  one  of  tba 


noat  lewned  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  liTed,  and  who  contribnted 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  to  the  revival  of  leaning. 

11.  R-ederick  the  Wite,  elector  of  Saxonv,  the  illoatrions  patron  of 
Luther,  and  one  of  the  first  and  most  powerful  friends  of  the  refonnatioa. 

12.  joht,  elector  of  Saxonv,  brother  of  the  nreceding,  likewise  a  firm 
protector  of  the  refonners,  and  head  of  the  Lutneran  Church,  in  the  daya 
in  which  he  lived, 

13.  Charla  Y.,  a  noted  empeioT  of  Germany,  and  a  powerful  enemy 
to  the  cause  of  the  reformation  ;  but  who,  at  length,  was  compelled  to 
grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Protestants. 

14.  Martin  Btuxr,  a  Frenchman,  who  early  adopted  tbe  principles  of 
tbe  reformation,  and  was  distinguished  for  bis  'enbrts  to  reconcile  the 
difference  between  Luther  and  Zuinglius. 

16.  John  (EcoiampadiuM,  a  German  reformer,  chiefly  distinguished  by 
his  support  of  Zuinglius,  in  bis  dispute  with  Luther,  about  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

16.  Peter  Martifr,  an  Italian,  afterwards  divinity  professor  at  Oxford 


•od  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  for  the  teal  iriucb  he  manifeswl 
in  (ha  cause  of  the  reformation. 
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17.  Jokn  Calvin,  a  Frenchman,  who  atood  next  U>  Lnther  as  a  refonnei, 
and  became  the  head  of  the  Churches  styled  "Refonned." 

18.  Theodore  Beta,  a  learned  professor  in  the  school  of  LaunniM, 


and  afterwards  minister  at  Geneva ;  the  particular  friend  and  fiuthM 
assistant  of  Calvin. 

1.  ZcoZ.,  who  was  descended  from  on  illustTiomrainily,  wasboniin  theyearUTS. 
Al  eleveD  years  of  a^,  he  ms  made  an  archbishop  by  Lewis  XI.  of  Fraoee,  and  U 
foorteen  acardmal,  by  pope  Innocent  Till.  In  1513  he  was  raised  to  the  pcMttiftme, 
when  he  wan  no  more  than  thiny-seren  yeara  of  age. 

Leo  is  entitled  to  great  credit,  for  his  mimlficent  patronage  of  leuningand  leaned 
men.  He  spared  neither  core  nor  expense  in  Tecoveriag  the  mannaoipts  of  the 
ancients,  and  in  procuring  good  editions  of  Ihem. 

Bnl  he  greatly  sallied  the  lustre  of  his  character,  by  his  indolence  in  unlawful 
pleasures.  He  was  himself  corrupt,  aad  corrupted  all  about  him.  His  idos  o( 
religion  appear  to  have  been  tow,  and  he  has  been  eren  charged  with  atheism. 

Possessing  a  high  and  loagnificenl  spiiit,  and  ambitious  of  distingoi^ung  himself, 
he  entered  npou  the  plan  of  building  tlie  sumptuous  church  of  St.  Peter,  irtiich  w»s 
begun  by  Julius  II.,  and  which  required  large  sums  to  finish.  The  treasnryof  Lea^ 
however,  was  now  nearly  empty,  having  been  exhausted  by  the  payiDent  of  debB, 
contracted  before  his  elei-alion  to  Ihe  pontificate,  and  by  his  subsequent  extravtigBiit 
manner  of  living.  To  accomfdish  hts  plan,  he  iheiefoic  had  recourse  to  extiiM- 
dinary  methods  to  roisc  the  necessary  funds. 

One  of  these  methods  nos  the  sale  of  indulgences  ihronghont  Emtipe,  by  means  <^ 
which  vast  sums  flowed  into  the  apostolic  IreasuTV.  But  while  by  this  means  be 
accomplished  his  purpose,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  reformation  in  the  Chiistiui 
world,  and  for  the  abridgment  and  final  overthrow  of  the  papal  power.  Leo  diedin 
the  year  1521,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     Sec.  T. 

2.  JiiAn  Tttiel,  Sec.  8,  and  onward. 

3.  Martin  iMhtr,  Sec.  1—10,  and  onward 
A.  Joint  EtUui,  Sec.  16,  17. 

5.  Jiidrem  CanUtadt,  Sec.  15—27. 
fi.  CardiiuU  Cajitm.  Sec.  13. 

7.  Oarla  MUHti.  Sec.  14. 

8.  PhiUp  MdioKlhan,  Sec.  18. 

9.  ir/rKZwHffttuwasonaliveof  Switterland,  where  he  was  boni  in  the  year,  1467. 
He  received  his  education  at  Basil  and  Beme,  and  afterwards  puimed  bis  studiea  at 
Tienoa.  In  lSir>  he  became  minister  at  Zurich.  The  tenets  of  Lnther,  which 
were  now  spreading  abroad  in  Germany,  encouraged  the  Swiss  preacher  to  appose 
the  sale  of  indulgences  al  Zurich,  where  be  was  cordially  seconded  tiy  the  peofrie,  aw) 
public  authorities. 

In  the  other  cantons,  a  spirited  opposition  arose  to  him,  which  was  powerfully  urged 
on  by  the  cnuft  of  Home.  The  consequence  of  this  wos,  that  the  respective  partie* 
had  recourse  to  arms;  and  in  one  of  the  first  encountets,  ZuingUus  wosriain,  1S3I. 

As  a  lender,  ZuingUus  displayfd  great  finaoess,  de^  ieanung,  and  ■       '  " 
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presence  of  mind.  Thoa{>;h  he  opposed  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Romiah  Chnich,  be 
sread;^  differed  from  the  German  reformer,  and  each  unhappily  paid  Httk  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  the  other. 

The  followers  of  Zainglius  cont^'rued  to  increase,  and,  in  bearing  his  name,  they 
maintained  some  doctrines  which  were  xejected  by  the  other  seceders  from  the  juris- 
diction of  Rome.  His  followers  afterwards  generally  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Calvin ; 
but  such  as  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  Zuinglius  were  called  Sacramentarima. 

10.  Erasmus  was  bom  in  the  year  1467.  He  was  called  Grerard,  after  his  father ; 
but  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Desiderins,  that  is  ^*  amiable.'* 

Erasmus  resided  at  different  periods  in  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland  France,  and 
England.  In  1515,  he  went  to  Basil,  with  the  intention  of  printing  his  New  Testa- 
ment, his  epistle  of  St.  Jerome,  and  other  works.  The  New  Testament  appeared  in 
1516,  and  as  it  was  the  first  time  it  was  printed  in  Greek,  it  drew  upon  the  editor  the 
en\'y  and  the  censure  of  the  ignorant  and  malevolent. 

About  this  time,  Europe  bejgan  to  be  agitated  by  the  opposition  of  Luther  to  the 
papal  authority,  and  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  Erasmus  would  zealously  co-operate  with  the  German  reformer ;  but  he  d^ned 
taking  a  share  in  the  dispute.  He  was  of  a  timid  disposition,  and  though  he  ridi- 
culed the  indulgences  of  the  pope,  and  the  vicious  follies  of  the  monks,  he  greatly 
displeased  the  friends  of  the  reformation  by  his  neutrality. 

Erasmus  died  at  Basil,  in  the  year  1536,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  The  inhabitants 
of  Basil  to  this  day  speak  of  him  with  great  respect.  The  house  in  which  he  died  is 
stiU  shown  to  strangers  with  enthusiastic  ceremony.  His  cabinet,  containing  his  ring, 
his  seal,  his  sword,  knife  and  pencil^  with  his  wil(  written  by  himself,  and  Ins  picture, 
is  visited  with  veneration  by  the  curious. 

Rotterdam,  also,  has  not  forgotten  the  celebrity  she  derives,  from  giving  birth  to 
this  fikvorite  citizen.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  is  marked  oat  to  travellers  by 
a  becoming  inscription ;  the  college  bears  his  name,  and  a  beautiful  copper  statue  of 
Erasmus,  erected  m  1622,  adorns  the  city. 

Great  and  respectable  as  the  character  of  Erasmus  is,  he  had  his  failings.  He  was 
a  most  learned  man ;  and  contributed,  by  the  compositions  of  a  long  and  laborious 
life,  in  opposing  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  m  promoting  literature  and  true 
piety.  But  had  he  taken  a  more  decided  part  with  the  reformers,  he  would  have  es- 
caped the  charge  of  lukewarmness  and  timidity,  which  has  justly  been  brought  against 
him,  and  would  have  aided  that  cause,  to  have  aided  which,  is  an  honor  sufficient 
for  any  man. 

11.  FraUrick  the  MTise,  Sec.  12,  23. 

12.  JohHj  elector  of  Saxony,  Sec.  34,  45, 60. 

13.  Charles  F.,  Sec.  22,  23,  36,  37,  and  onward. 

14.  Martin  Bucer  was  bora  in  1491,  in  Alsace,  formerly  a  province  of  France.  He 
settled  in  Strasburg,  where,  for  twenty  years,  his  eloquence  was  exerted  to  establish 
the  Protestant  cau.se.  But,  at  length,  becoming  unpopular,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Cranmer  to  seUle  in  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  appointed  the- 
olo^cal  professor  in  1549.    His  death  occurred  in  1551. 

In  learning,  judgment,  and  moderation,  Bucer  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  great 
reformers  ;  and  with  Melancthon,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  been  the  best  cal- 
culated to  restore  and  maintain  unanimity  among  the  contending  churches  and 
opposite  sects.  His  writings  in  Latin  and  German  were  numerous,  and  all  on  theo- 
logical subjects. 

15.  John  CEcolampadius  was  bom  in  Franconia,  in  1482.  He  became  divinity  pro- 
fessor  at  Basil,  where  he  preached  with  success  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  He 
warmly  entered  into  the  aispute  ^ith  Luther  about  the  eucharist,  favoring  the  cause 
of  Zuinglius.    His  work  on  that  subject  is  mentioned  by  Erasmus,  with  credit. 

16.  Ptter  Martyr  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1500.  Having  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation,  he  found  it  dangerous  to  continue  in  Italy,  whence  he  removed 
into  Switzerland ;  some  time  after  which,  he  was  invited  to  England  by  Cranmer. 

Martyr,  as  a  writer,  was  learned  and  well  informed  ;  as  a  disputant,  he  was  acute 
and  sensible,  and  as  much  admired  by  the  Protestants,  as  he  was  dreaded  by  the 
Papists.  He  was  zealous  as  a  reformer,  but  sincere  ;  and  in  his  greatest  triumphs 
over  superstition  and  error,  he  was  wisely  moderate  and  humble.    He  wrote  several 
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books  against  the  papists,  or  in  explanation  of  the  Scriptures;  bat  his ''Dc 
of  the  orthodox  docUrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  is  particolariy  celebrated. 

17.  John  Calvin^  Sec.  48. 

18.  Theodore  Bexa  was  a  native  of  Burgondy^f  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  bar,  but  visiting  Lausanne,  he  was  elected 
Qreek  prcrfiSsorship  in  the  school  of  that  place,  where  for  ten  years  he  snstainc 
dumcter  of  a  respectable  lecturer,  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  In  1599,  he  i 
at  Gkmeva  as  a  Fltotestant  minister,  where  he  became  the  ftiend  and  assodi 
Calvin. 

His  abilities  were  of  the  most  comprehensive  kind,  and  he  exerted  himself  w 
in  support  of  the  Protestant  canse.    His  death  occurred  in  the  year  1G05. 

O^servatioH.  Several  other  characters^  who  strictly^  bdong  to  the  period  ( 
reformation,  we  shall  find  it  more  convenient  to  notice  m  the  remaining  period,  s 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  also  in  the  eariier  transactions  of  that,  whidb  we  shal 
proceed  to  notice. 


PERIOD    VIII. 


(HE  PEBIOD  OF  THE  FtTBlTAIta  WILL  EXTEND  FBOH  THE    PEACE  DP  BEUOIOK, 
A.  S.  1555,  TO  THE  PBESEHT  TIME. 

1.  From  the  "Peace  of  Religion,"  concluded  at  Augsburg  in  the  year 
1555,  with  an  account  of  which  our  last  period  ended,  may  be  dated 
■ie  eauUishmcnt  of  the  reformation ;  since  from  that  time,  the  power 
the  Roman  pontifTa  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  on  the  decline,  and  the 
principles  of  the  reformers  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  advancing. 

2.  The  state  of  Europe,  at  this  time,  or  a  few  years  later,  in  re- 
spect to  religion,  stood  thus :  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces under  the  Spanish  yoke,  continued  iheir  adherence  to  the  Roman 
pontiff'.  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Holland,  became  Protestant.  Germany  was  about  etjually 
divided.  In  Switzerland,  ihe  Proteslants  claimed  a  small  majority. — 
For  a  season,  France,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  forsake  the  fellowship 
of  Rome  ;  but,  at  length,  she  became  decidedly  papal,  although  she  re- 
tained several  millions  of  Protestants  within  her  limits. 

3.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  reformation,  the  body  of  profea- 
sine  Christians  has  been  divided  into  several  distinct  communities, 
and  called  by  different  names,  lu  treating  the  remaining  history  of  the 
Church,  we  must,  therefore,  give  a  separate  account  of  these  communi- 
ties, with  their  minor  divisions,  which  we  shall  do  under  the  following 
heads. 

I.  ROMAN  CHnRCH. 
II.  GREEK  CHURCn. 
III.  PROTESTANT. 
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I.  BOMAN  CHURCH. 

4.  The  loss  which  the  Roman  Church  sustained  hy  the  ufonu- 
tion,  was  severely  felt  by  her.  Her  gigantic  power  hoa  been  Bncce» 
fully  attacked,  and  her  wide  spread  influence  was  narrowing  down.— 
A  still  deejter  depresBion  obviously  awaited  her,  unless  means  cJiuld  te 
devised,  by  which  her  Ruthority  could  be  sustained.  Under  this  conTk- 
lion,  the  Roman  ponttfTs  were  continually  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to 
advantage  of  every  facility,  by  which  their  power  mi^t  continue  as  ii 
was ;  or,  if  possible,  be  restored  to  its  former  lordly  state. 

5.  The  firtt  means  adopted  for  this  purpose,  waa  the  empbnpnaii 
of  the  order  of  JertcUs,  formed  in  tlie  year  1540,  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
Spanish  knight,  whose  business  it  was  to  go  forth,  as  the  advocates  of 


the  pa^l  power,  to  teach  the  world  the  propriety  of  submission  to  its 
authonty,  and  its  superior  claims  upon  their  respect  and  patronage. 

HsviDg  formed  the  plaii  oC  the  order  a[  which  h*:  was  uabitiotis  to  become  Oe 
rounder,  Loyola  submiLt«ii  ii  to  pupr  Paul  111.  Tor  his  sanctioD  ;  declaring  it  to  havchacB 
revealed  from  heaven.  Pan],  fearful  of  its  eflects,  at  first  refused  to  grant  it  his  apjio 
bation.  Bui  al  length,  Loyola  removed  bis  scruples  by  on  offer,  which  wssaddiCMed 
to  his  pride  and  ambition.  He  proposed  ihai,  b^des  the  three  vows  of  povoty,  chs» 
lity,  and  monastic  obedienee,  common  lo  other  orders,  the  members  M  this  abovkl 
taice  a  fornih,  viz.  obedienee  to  the  pope ;  binding  themsclve.s  to  go  whithersoevet  be 
should  commanil,  tot  the  service  of  religion,  without  requiring  any  thing  for  their 
support. 

The  acquisition  of  a  body  of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
whom  it  might  set  in  opposition  to  all  its  enemies,  was,  at  this  time,  an  object  of  the 
highest  moment.  The  order  of  Jesuits  was,  therelbre,  confirmed  ;  and  the  m<M  unide 
privileges  were  granted  to  its  members. 

The  beneficial  amstqitences  of  this  inslimtlon  were  soon  apparent.  In  less  thoa  half 
a  century,  the  socifty  obtained  eetabUslmienls  in  every  coontry  that  adhered  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  its  power  and  wealth  increased  with  even  grealernpidity 
than  its  patrons  had  anticipated ;  the  number  of  its  members  multi[riied  to  many 
thousands;  who  were  distinguished  Joriheir  learning,  character,  and  accomplishments, 
and,  by  their  art  and  address,  were  powerful  auxiUaries  in  forwarding  thejrims 
of  the  ccwrt  of  Rome. 

The  goKnantiU  of  this  order  was  despotic.  A  general,  chosen  by  the  pope  fbr  life, 
possessed  supreme  and  independent  power ;  extending  to  every  person  and  to  every  case. 
By  his  sole  authority,  and  at  bis  pleasure,  he  elected  officers  and  removed  them ;  con- 
trolled the  funds  and  enacted  Laws.  Every  member  was  at  his  disposal,  and  lut^ecl 
to  his  commands. 

Thus  subservient  to  their  leader,  and  he  the  indefatigahle  servant  of  the  pope,  the 
Jesuits  went  forth,  and  soon  filled  every  land.    Coutmy  lo  other  orders,  Ib^  sought 
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no  scclosiion  ;  practised  no  austerities,  adopted  no  peculiar  habit.  On  the  contrary, 
they  mingled  in  all  the  active  i>cenes  of  life ;  tliey  became  lawyers  and  physicians, 
mathematicians,  painters  and  artists,  that  they  might  find  a  readier  access  to  men, 
and  exert  more  successfully  their  iailuence,  in  tavor  of  the  pone  and  his  cause. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief 
instructioQ  of  youth,  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe.  They  hadJfeeoome  confes- 
sors to  monardis  and  nobles ;  and  were  engaged  in  nearly  every  intrigue  and  revo- 
Intion.  As  they  wore  no  peculiar  habit,  and  observed  no  uncommon  strictness,  they 
hved  in  society,  disguised  as  to  their  real  character.  Jesuits  were  known  by  Jesuits ; 
but  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  they  passed  tmsuspected. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  an  order  of  men,  who,  at  this  time,  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  papal  Borne ;  and  being  actuated  by  an  incredible  attachment  to  that  power, 
were  ready  to  sacrifice,  even  life,  for  the  purposes  of  its  aggrandizement.  Their  exer- 
tions poiK'crfully  tended  to  keep  alive  the  attachment  of  many  others  to  the  Bomish 
faith,  and  to  prevent  so  rapid  an  advance,  as  might  otherwibe  have  been,  of  the 
Protestant  cause, 

6.  A  second  means  employed  by  the  Roman  Church,  to  secure 
and  enlarge  its  declining  authority,  was  an  attempt  to  Christianize  the 
heathen^  in  several  parts  of  Asia  and  South  America. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan,  which  promised  an  accession  of  no  small  influ- 
ence and  authoritv  to  the  Boman  church,  the  Jesuits  were  the  chief  actors.  In  the 
business  intrustetf  to  them,  thev  exhibited  a  zeal  and  fidelity  scarcely  paralleled^  in  the 
annals  of  history.  And  their  labors  would  have  doubtless  crowTied  tnem  with  inunor- 
tal  glory,  had  it  not  appeared  evident,  that  they  had  more  in  view  the  promotion  of 
the  ambitious  views  of  Bome,  than  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the 
honor  of  its  Divine  Author. 

Of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  Church,  none 
acquired  a  higher  reputation  than  Francis  Xavier,  a  Spaniard,  who  is  commonly  call- 
ed "  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians."  In  the  year  1541,  he  sailed  for  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  India,  where  he  was  successful  m  converting  several  thousands  to  the  Bom- 
ish faith.  In  1549,  he  sailed  to  Japan,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church,  which 
through  the  fostering  care  of  other  missionaries,  in  after  years,  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  sLi  hundred  thousand  Christians.  From  Japan,  Xavier  proceeded  to  China,  to  at- 
tempt the  convention  of  that  vast  empire ;  but,  when  in  sight  of  his  object,  he  was  sud- 
denly cut  off,  in  the  year  1552,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

Subsequently  to  his  death,  other  missionaries,  of  whom  Matthew  Ricci,  an  Italian, 
was  the  most  di.stinguished,  penetrated  into  China,  and  founded  a  church,  which  ((«n- 
tinued  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  Ricci  so  highly  recommended  himself  to 
the  nobility  of  China,  and  even  to  the  emperor,  by  his  skill  in  mathematics,  that  he 
obtained  leave  to  explain  to  the  people  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Other  missiona- 
ries passed  into  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tonkin,  and  Cochin  China,  and  were  instru- 
mental of  spreading  the  Catholic  religion  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  also  pene- 
tratetl  into  India,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  boasted  of  a  thousand  convens,  bap- 
tized in  one  year,  by  a  single  missionary.  Abyssinia,  also,  was  the  scene  of  extended 
efforts,  and  of  great  success.  But  in  South  America,  their  converts  appear  to  have 
been  more  numerous,  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  whole  of  the  con- 
tinent they  brought  imder  the  dominion  of  the  pope. 

In  furtherance  of  the  same  design,  the  popes,  and  others,  were  induced  to  found 
immense  and  splendid  missionary  establishments  in  Europe.  The  first  of  these  was 
founded  at  Rome,  in  lti22,  by  pope  Gregory  XV .  unicr  \hc  immc  oi  "  Ve  Propa- 
ganda FifU,'-  or.  "  The  Contnrepation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith."  Subsequent 
popes  greatly  enriched  it  by  magnificent  donations ;  and  by  means  of  it,  mi.ssi(>naries 
were  sent  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  books  of  various  kinds  were  published 
and  circulated  ;  the  sacred  writings  weie  translated  and  spread  ahnnid;  seminaries 
were  founded  fur  the  education  of  mi.^siouories  and  pagans ;  and  establishments  cre- 
ated for  the  support  of  feeble  and  superannuated  missionaries. 

Other  missionary  establishments  followed,  in  different  countries,  in  succeeding 
Of  these,  none,  perhaps,  was  on  a  broader  foimdation,  or  operated  to  greater 
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effect,  than  "  The  Congregation  of  the  Priests  of  Foreign  Biissions,"  and  "  The  Ft- 
rislan  Seminary  for  the  Missions  abroad,'^  both  of  whi<£  were  established  in  France, 
in  the  year  1663,  and  from  which  hundreds  of  Jesuits  and  fiiars  were  sent  forth  to 
convert  the  world. 

7.  A  third  means  employed  by  the  Roman  Church  to  sustain  and 
increase  itstiuthority,  consisted  in  the  better  regulation  of  its  internal 
concerns. 

The  revolmions  which  had  happened  in  Europe,  and  the  increase  of  knowledge  and 
refinement,  rendered  a  degree  of  reformation  essential.  Of  this  the  popes  were  them- 
selves conscious.  Accordingly,  the  laws  and  procedures  in  the  courts  of  Inqmsition 
were  revised  and  corrected;  colleges  and  schools  of  learning  were  established; 
youtli  were  trained  up  in  the  art  of  disputing,  and  in  defending  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  books  of  a  pernicious  tendency  were  revised  or  suppressed ;  and 
high  and  honorable  distinctions  were  conferred  on  the  most  zealous  detenders  of  the 
faith.  In  short,  every  plan  which  ingenuity  could  suggest,  or  which  wealth  and  in- 
fluence could  carry  forward,  was  adopted  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontifis,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  their  votaries. 

8.  A  fourth  plan  adopted  by  the  Roman  Church,  in  aid  of' the  same 
purpose,  was  their  jT^^ci^^ton  of  the  Protestants,  A  full  development 
of  the  calamities  caused  by  the  Papists,  even  in  a  single  country,  would 
greatly  exceed  our  limits.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  observing, 
that  scarcely  a  country,  in  which  Protestants  were  to  be  found,  was  ex- 
empted from  cruelties,  j^hich  equalled,  and  often  exceeded  in  severity, 
those  which  had  been  experienced,  at  an  earlier  day,  under  Nero  and 
Domitian.  During  these  persecutions,  it  has  been  computed  that  not  less 
than  fifty  millions  of  Protestants  were  put  to  death.  The  countries  which 
suffered  most  severely,  were  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  parts 
of  Germany,  and  England. 

The  principal  engine  employed  by  the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants,  was  the 
LtqidsUiony  though  war,  in  several  instances,  was  directly  waged  against  them. 

Italy.  The  inquisition  was  early  introduced  into  Italy ;  and  though  its  proceedings 
in  that  country  were  more  secret  than  in  some  other  countries,  its  victims  were  not 
much  less  numerous.  From  the  year  1550  to  the  end  of  the  century,  it  was  the  great 
object  of  the  popes  to  extend  and  confirm  its  power.  And  with  such  efi*ect  did  it  pur^ 
sue  the  objects  of  its  institution,  that  popish  historians,  as  Dr.  McCrie  remarks,  ''do 
more  homage  to  truth,  than  credit  to  tneir  cause,  when  they  say,  that  the  erection  of 
the  inquisition  was  the  salvation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy." 

No  sooner  was  this  engine  of  tyranny  and  torture  erected,  than  those,  who  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  it  by  the  previous  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  fled 
in  great  numbers  from  a  country,  in  which  the^  could  no  longer  look  for  protection 
from  injustice  and  cruelty.  The  prisons  of  the  inquisition  were  every  where 
filled  with  those  who  remamed  behind,  and  who  were  subjected  to  grievous  tortures, 
as  the  means  of  subduing  them  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  and  of  preventing  the  apostasy 
of  others. 

Of  the  calamities  which  resulted  from  these  persecutions,  the  Waldenses,  in  van- 
ous  parts  of  Italy,  many  of  whom  had  adopted  the  Protestant  faith,  experienced 
their  full  share.  During  the  first  years  of  the  reformation,  they  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure escaped  the  fury  of  Rome ;  the  pontifi*s  being  too  much  occupied  in  watching  the 
progress  of  events,  to  notice  them.  But,  when  the  reformation  was  in  a  degree  es- 
tablished, the  Waldenses,  in  common  with  other  Protestants,  experienced  the  wrath  of 
the  now  more  highly  exasperated  friends  of  the  papacy. 

One  of  the  most  affecting  accounts  of  the  sunenngs  of  the  Waldenses,  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us,  is  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calabria^  a  province  in  Italy,  lying 
on  the  Mediteranean,  in  the  year  1560.  At  this  time,  they  had  formed  a  junction  with 
Calvin's  church,  at  Geneva ;  and  several  pastors  were  sent  from  the  latter  place,  to 
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settle  among  them.  ''  It  seems  probable  that  this  ci  rcumstance  had  contributed  to  revive 
the  profession  in  Calabria,  or  at  least  had  brought  the  Waldenses  more  into  public 
notice  than  they  had  hitherto  been ;  and  it  spread  an  alarm  among  the  Catholics, 
which  reached  the  ears  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  Measures  were,  therefore,  immediately 
taken  for  wholly  exterminating  the  Waldenses  in  that  quarter,  and  a  scene  of  carnage 
ensued,  which  in  enormity  has  seldom  been  exceeded.  Two  monks  were  first  sept 
tu  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Xist,  who  assembleil  the  people,  and  by  a  smooth  harangue, 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  desist  from  hearing  these  new  teachers,  whom  they 
knew  they  had  lately  received  from  Geneva ;  promising  them,  in  case  of  compliance, 
every  advantage  they  could  wish ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  plainly  intimating  that  they 
would  subject  themselves  to  be  condemned  as  heretics  and  to  forfeit  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  if  they  refused  to  return  to  the  church  of  Rome.  And  at  once  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  the  test,  they  caused  a  bell  to  be  immediately  tolled  for  mass,  commanding  the 
people  to  attend.  Instead  of  complying,  however,  the  Waldenses  forsook  their  houses, 
and  as  many  as  were  able  fled  to  the  woods,  \iith  their  wives  and  children.  Two 
companies  of  soldiers  were  instantly  ordered  out  to  pursue  them,  who  hunted  them 
like  wild  beas(.<,  crying,  Amassa,  Anuusa  ;  that  is,  kill,  kill !  and  numbers  were  put 
to  death.  Suchi  as  reached  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  procured  the  privilege  of  bemg 
heard  in  their  own  defence.  They  stated,  that  they  and  their  forefathers  had  now  for 
several  ages  been  residents  of  that  country — that  during  all  that  period  their  lives  and 
conversation  had  been  irreproachable — that  they  ardently  wished  to  remain  there,  if 
they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  unmolested  in  the  profession  of  their  faith ;  but  if 
this  were  denied  them,  they  implored  their  pursuers  to  have  pity  on  their  wives  and 
children,  and  to  permit  them  to  retire,  under  the  providence  of  God,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  wherever  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  conduct  them — that  they  would  very  cheerful- 
ly sacrifice  all  their  worldly  possessions  rather  than  fall  into  idolatry.  They,  therefore, 
entreated,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  sacred,  that  they  might  not  be  reduced  to  the  0 
necessity  of  defending  themselves,  which,  if  they  were  compelled  to  do,  must  be  at 
the  peril  of  those  who  forced  them  to  such  extremities.  This  expostulation  only  ex- 
asperated the  soldiers,  who  immediately  rushing  upon  them  in  the  most  impetuous 
manner,  a  terrible  affray  ensued,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost,  and  the  military  at 
last  put  to  flight. 

The  inquisitors,  on  this,  wrote  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  urging  him  to  send  them 
some  companies  of  soldiers,  to  apprehend  certain  heretics  of  St.  Xisiand  de  laGanle, 
who  had  fled  into  the  woods ;  at  the  same  lime  apprising  him,  that  by  ridding  tho 
church  of  such  a  plague,  he  would  perform  what  was  acceptable  to  the  iK)pe  anl 
meritorious  to  himself.  The  viceroy  chcerliiUy  obeyed  the  summons,  and  marched  at 
the  heatl  of  his  troops  to  the  city  of  St.  Xist,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  caused  it  to 
be  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  the  place  was  condemned  to  fire  and  sword. 
Proclamation  was  at  the  same  time  made  throughout  all  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in- 
viting persons  to  come  to  the  war  against  the  heretics  of  St.  Xist,  and  promising,  as  a 
recompense,,  the  customary  advantages.  Numbers  consequently  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard, and  were  conducted  to  the  woods  and  mountains  whither  the  Waldenses  had 
sought  an  asylum.  Here  they  cha.scd  them  so  furiously,  that  the  greater  part  were 
slain  by  the  sword,  and  the  rest,  wounded  and  destitute,  retired  into  caverns  U])on  the 
tops  of  the  rocks,  where  they  perished  by  famine. 

Having  accomplished  their  Mishcs  on  the  fugitives  from  St.  Xist,  they  next  pro<'rcdcd 
to  la  Garde,  and  apprehended  seventy  persons  who  were  brought  before  the  intiuisi tor 
Penza,  at  Montauld,  This  merciless  bigot  caused  them  to  l)e  stretched  upon  the 
rack,  with  the  view  of  extorting  from  them  a  confession  of  adulter)'  and  other  alK)ini- 
nable  practices,  too  filthy  to  be  mentioned ;  in  no  one  instance  of  which  did  he  suc- 
ceed, though  their  tortures  in  many  instances  were  so  violent  as  to  extinguish  life.— 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Marson  was  stripjied  naked  and  l>'at  with  rods,  and  then  drawn 
through  the  streets  and  burnt  \rith  firebrands.  One  of  his  .sons  was  as.sassinaied, 
and  another  led  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  where  a  cnicifix  was  presented  to  him,  wiUi  a 
promise,  that  if  he  would  salute  it  his  life  should  \ye  .spared.  The  youth  replied,  that 
ne  would  rather  die  than  to  commit  idolatry,  and  as  to  their  threats  of  casting  him 
headlong  from  the  tower,  he  preferred  that  his  botiy  .should  be  dashed  in  pieces  on 
the  earth,  to  having  his  mm]  cast  into  hell  for  denying  Christ  and  his  truth.    The  in- 
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qniatOTf  enzmged  at  his  answer,  commiuided  him  instantly  to  be  precipitated,  "ihtX 
we  may  see/'  said  he,  "  whether  his  God  will  preserve  him." 

Bemaidine  Conde  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  As  they  led  him  to  the  stake, 
a  cmcifix  was  pat  into  his  hands,  which  he  threw  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  in- 
quisitor sent  him  back  to  prison,  and,  to  aggravate  his  torture,  he  was  first  smeared 
over  with  pitch  and  then  committed  to  the  flames.  The  same  inquisitor  Penza  caosed 
the  throats  of  eighty  of  them  to  be  cut,  just  as  butchers  slaughter  their  alieep;  tbdr 
bodies  were  afterwards  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  the  public  way  between 
Montauld  and  Casile  Viller,  for  the  space  of  thirtv  miles,  was  planted  with  stakes, 
and  a  quarter  of  the  human  frame  stuck  upon  each  of  them.  Four  of  the  principtl 
inhabitants  of  la  Ganlc,  viz.  James  Fermar,  Anthony  Palcomb,  Peter  Jacio,  and  Joan 
Morglia  were,  by  his  order,  hanged,  in  a  place  called  Moran ;  but  they  met  their 
deaths  with  surprising  fortitude.  A  young  man,  of  the  name  of  Samson,  defended 
him.self  dexterously,  for  a  length  of  time,  against  those  who  came  to  apprehend  him ; 
but  being  wounded,  he  was  seized  and  led  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  where  he  was  com* 
manded  to  confess  himself  to  a  priest  then  present,  before  he  was  cast  down.  This, 
however,  he  refused,  adding  that  he  had  already  confessed  himself  to  God,  on  which 
he  was  ca.st  headlong  from  the  tower.  The  following  day  the  viceroy,  walking  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  saw  the  unhappy  youth  still  alive,  but  languishing  in  tortnres,  hav^ 
ing  nearly  all  his  bones  broken,  ihe  monster  kicked  him  on  the  head  and  saidi  "b 
the  dog  yet  alive  ?  Give  him  to  the  hogs." 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  brutal  outrages  that  were  carried  on  at  this  time 
against  the  Waldenses  in  Calabria ;  but  the  reader  will,  probably,  think  it  quite  sviEh 
cient.  Pope  Pius  IV.  was  so  resolutely  bent  upon  ridding  the  country  of  them,  that 
he  afterwards  sent  the  marquis  of  Butiane  to  perfect  what  was  left  undone,  with  a 

Sromise,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  clearing  Calabria  of  the  Waldenses,  he  woald  ghra 
is  son  a  cardinal's  hat.  He,  indeed,  found  but  little  difficulty  in  effecting  it ;  for  the 
inquisitorial  monks  and  viceroy  of  Naples  had  already  put  to  death  so  many,  tiani- 
porting  others  to  the  Spanish  galleys,  and  banishing  all  fugitives,  selling  or  slaying 
their  wives  and  children,  that  not  much  remained  for  the  marquis  to  accomplish. 

Of  their  pastors,  Stephen  Megrin  was  imprisoned  at  Cossence,  and  literally  starred 
to  death.  Lewis  Pascal  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  there  condemned  to  be  bnnt 
alive.  As  this  man  had  been  remarkable  for  his  zeal,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
he  had  maintained  the  pope  to  be  antichrist,  he  was  reserved  as  a  gratifying  spectacle  foft 
his  holiness  and  the  conclave  of  cardinals,  who  were  present  at  his  death.  But  such 
was  the  address  which  Pascal  delivered  to  the  people,  from  the  word  of  God,  that  the 
pope  would  have  gbdly  wished  himself  elsewhere,  or  that  Pascal  had  lieen  dumb  and 
the  people  deaf !  The  account  that  is  given  us  of  his  dying  behavior,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  remind  one  of  the  case  of  the  mart3rr  Stephen ;  and  his  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  Christ,  added  to  his  fervent  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace,  deeply  affected 
the  spectators,  while  the  pope  and  cardinals  gnashed  their  teeth  through  rage. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Waldenses  of  Calabria,  who  were  wholly  exterminated  : 
for  if  any  of  the  fugitives  returned,  it  was  upon  the  cxpre.ss  condition,  that  they  would 
in  all  things  conform  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Rome.* 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  also,  the  Waldenses,  and  other  fhends  of  the  reformation, 
experienced  the  most  bitter  persecution.  From  this  time,  the  vallejrs  of  Piedmont 
were  repeatedly  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  carnage,  particularly  in  the  years  1655  and 
1686. 

The  persecution  during  the  former  period,  was  conducted  hy  Andrew  Gastaldo,  who, 
acting  under  authority  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  issued  an  edict,  requiring  the  depar- 
ture from  the  country,  within  three  days,  of  all  who  would  not  renounce  the  Pro- 
testant religion  for  that  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch.  This  edict  bore  date  January  25. 
1655. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  distress  and  misery  consequent  upon  a  compliance 
with  such  an  order  as  the  above,  and  more  especially  in  such  a  country  as  PiedmonL 
and  at  such  a  season  of  the  year.  ''  Thousands  of  families,  comprehending  the  agea 
and  infirm,  the  sick  and  afflicted,  the  mother  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  the  one 

*PerTin'f  Hist,  of  the  Waldenses,  b.  ii.,  ch.  7. 
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raised  up  from  her  confinement — the  delicate  female  and  the  hdplen  in  Ant— 
lelled  to  abandon  their  homes  in  the  very  depth  of  'winter,  in  the  country 
M  snow  is  visible  npon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  throughont  every  mmth  in 

All  this  surely  presents  a  picture  of  distress  sufficient  to  rend  the  heart. 
9  first  issuing  of  the  edict,  the  Waldcnses  sent  deputies  to  the  governor  of 
inee,  humbly  representing  to  him  the  unreasonableness  and  cruelty  of  this 
d.    They  stated  the  absolute  impossibility  of  so  many  souls  finding  subsis- 
thcr  places,  to  which  they  were  ordered  to  transport  themselves ;  the  countries 

affording  adequate  supply  for  their  present  inhabitants.  To  which  they 
hat  this  command  was  exp/essly  contrary  to  all  their  rights  as  the  peaceable 
of  his  highness,  and  the  concessions  which  had  been  uniformlv  granted  tbemy 
laining,  without  molestation,  their  religious  profession:  but  the  inhuman  go- 
eftised  to  jiay  the  least  attention  to  their  application.  Disappointed  in  tUs, 
1  begged  time  to  present  their  humble  supplication  to  his  rojral  highness. 
I  this  boon  ^tis  refused  them,  unless  they  would  allow  him  to  draw  up  their pe- 
d  prescribe  the  form  of  it.    Finding  that  what  he  proposed  was  equally  mi- 

tbeir  rights  and  consciences,  they  declined  his  proposal.  They  now  found 
only  alternative  which  remained  for  them,  U'as  to  abandon  their  houses  and 
,  and  to  retire,  with  their  families,  their  wives  and  children,  aged  parents, 
less  infants,  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  to  traverse  the  country,  through 
snow,  and  ice,  encompassed  with  a  thousand  difficulties. 
lete  things  were  only  the  beginnings  of  sorrow  to  this  afflicted  people.  For 
!r  had  they  quitted  their  houses,  than  a  banditti  broke  into  them,  pillaging 
idering  whatever  they  had  left  behind.  They  next  proceeded  to  raze  their 
«8  to  the  ground,  to  cut  down  the  trees  and  turn  the  neighborhood  into  a  de- 
ilderness ;  and  all  this  without  the  least  remonstrance  or  prohibition  from 

• 

the  20th  of  May,  an  account  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  proceeding  against  the 
ics  reached  England  :  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Samuel  Moriand,  it  no  soon* 
to  the  ears  of  the  protector,  than  ^'  he  arose  like  a  lion  out  of  his  place,"  and 
loat  pathetic  appeals  to  the  Protestant  princes  upon  the  continent,  awoke  the 
iristian  world,  exciting  their  hearts  to  pity  and  commiseration.  The  provi- 
'  God  had  so  disposed  events,  that  our  great  poet  Milton  filled  the  office  of 
crelar}'  to  Oliver  CromwoU  nt  this  critical  juncture .♦  Never  was  there  a 
rided  enemy  to  persecution,  on  arcount  of  religion,  ihan  Milton.  He  appears 
3een  the  first  of  our  cciintrvnicn,  who  understood  the  principles  of  toleration, 

prose  uTitinps  abound  with  the  most  enlightened  and  liNfral  sentiments, 
srings  of  the  Waldenscs  touched  his  heart,  and  drew  from  his  pen  the  fol- 
zquisite  sonnet. 

ON   THE  LATE   MASSACRE    IN   PIEDMONT. 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slanphtercd  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 

Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  our  fathers  worshijrt  stocks  and  stones 
Forget  not :  in  thy  hook  record  their  groans 

Who  were  thy  sheen,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

Slain  hy  the  tiloody  Piedniontese  that  rolled 

Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  means 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  heaven.     Their  martyred  blood  ana  ashes  sow 

O'er  all  th'  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  tripled  tyrant ;  that  fn>ni  these  may  i?row 

A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way. 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

is  was  a  small  ]K*rtion  of  the  intercut  which  he  took  upon  this  afifcctinp  c-c- 
It  dcvtilvcd  upon    him  by  ofiice  to  address  the  heads  of  the  different  Pro- 


iffice  which  Milton  filled  under  the  Pn)tectoratc,  was  much  the  same  as  that  which, 
»ent  time,  is  called  *^  Sccretanj  of  State /or  Foreign  Jlffairt,**  SSec  Dr.  Sey- 
ifeof  3Iilton,  p.  319. 
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testant  tfatet  in  Euxope,  with  the  view  of  interesting  them  in  the  afliurs  of  the  Wil- 
denses ;  and  his  letters  deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  the  remotest  ages  of  the  worid, 
as  a  noble  instance  of  a  benevolent  and  feeling  mind,  worthy  of  the  author  of  Pi- 
RADisE  Lost. 

One  of  the  first  of  Cromwell's  measures  was,  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  to  seek  the  Lord  in  behalf  of  the  melancholy  condition  of  this  afflicted  peo- 
ple ;  a  public  declaration  of  their  state  was  also  issued,  calling  upon  the  inhabilants 
throughout  the  land  to  join  in  free  and  liberal  contributions  towards  their  sooeor  and 
support,  in  which  the  protector  himself  set  them  a  noble  example,  by  commencing  the 
suDscription  with  a  donation  of  two  thousand  founds,  from  his  own  privwle  pone. 
And  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  in  testifying  his  good-will  towards  the  Waldenses,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  Sir.  S.  Morland  received  orders  to  prepare  for  setting  off  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  English  government  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  beseeching  the  latter  to 
recall  the  merciless  edict  of  Gastaldo,  and  to  restore  the  remnant  of  his  poor 
subjects  to  their  homes  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  liberties. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Mr.  Morland  took  his  departure  for  the  continent, 
charged,  on  his  way. to  Piedmont,  with  a  letter  from  the  protector  to  the  FrendilrinA 
relating  to  the  Waldenses,  in  whose  recent  murder,  as  the  reader  will  have  alrei^ 
lioticed,  some  French  troops  had  been  emplo}'ed. 

The  king  of  France  lost  no  time  in  returning  a  very  complaisant  and  satisfactorf 
answer  to  this  letter,  in  which  he  assures  the  protector,  that  the  manner  in  wliich  lus 
troops  had  been  employed,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  or  his  ministers,  was  very  far  ftom 
meeting  with  his  approbation-^that  they  had  been  sent  by  him  into  Italy,  to  assist  the 
duke  of  Modena,  against  the  invasion,  which  the  SpaniaMs  had  made  upon  his  coan* 
try — that  he  had  already  expostulated  with  the  court  of  Savoy,  for  havmg  emploTed 
them  in  an  affair  of  that  nature,  without  his  authority  or  command — and  that  he  nad 
sent  to  the  governor  of  his  province  of  Dauphiny,  requesting  him  to  cdlect  aa  many 
of  the  poor  exiled  Waldenses  as  he  could,  to  treat  them  with  gentleness,  and  afibid 
them  every  protection  they  might  stand  in  need  of. 

H  aving  delivered  the  protector's  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  Sir  Samuel  Morland  pro* 
ceeded  to  Turin,  at  that  time  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  whom  he  delivered 
the  lord  protector's  letter.  In  reply,  the  marquis  of  Pionessa,  who  represented  the 
duke,  attempted  to  cast  the  whole  bUime  upon  the  innocent  Waldenses,  whom  he  rep> 
resented  to  be  a  rebellious  and  disobedient  people. 

The  efforts  of  Cromwell  in  behalf  of  tne  persecuted  people  were,  however,  ooC 
altogether  lost.  And  to  these  efforts  he  and  his  English  subjects  added  the  huge 
amount  of  more  than  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds,  which  was  collected  in  the  various 
English  churches  and  chapels,  and  which  was  applied  to  their  relief,  bjr  Sir  Samuel 
Morland,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  liberality  of  the  English 
people,  was  ordered  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Geneva,  a  city  contiguous  to  the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont,  where  he  continued  about  three  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1658,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  published  an  account 
of  the  Piedmonlese  churches.  He  thus  affectingly  closes  his  narrative :  "  It  is  my 
misfortune,  that  I  am  compelled  to  leave  these  people  where  I  found  them,  among  the 
potsherds,  with  sackcloth  and  ashes  spread  imder  them,  and  liAing  up  their  voice 
with  weeping  in  the  words  of  Job — *  Have  pity  on  us,  have  pity  on  us,  0  ye  our 
friends,  for  the  hand  of  God  has  touched  us.* — To  this  very  aay  they  labor  tmder 
most  heavy  burdens,  which  are  laid  upon  them  by  their  ri^d  taskmasters  of  the 
church  of  Rome — forbidding  them  all  kind  of  traffic  for  their  subsistence — robbing 
them  of  their  goods  and  estates — ^banishing  the  pastors  of  their  flocks,  that  the 
wolves  may  the  more  readily  devour  the  sheep — violating  the  young  women  and 
maidens — murdering  the  most  innocent  as  they  peaceably  pass  along  the  highways — 
by  cruel  mockings  and  revilings — ^by  continual  threats  of  another  massacre,  seven- 
fold more  bloody,  if  possible,  than  the  former.  To  all  which,  I  must  add  that,  not- 
withstanding the  liberal  supplies  that  have  been  sent  them  from  England  and  other 
places,  yet  so  great  is  the  number  of  these  hun^  creatures,  and  so  grievous  are 
the  oppressions  of  their  popish  enemies,  who  lie  m  wait  to  bereave  them  of  whatever 
is  given  them,  snatching  at  almost  every  morsel  that  goes  into  their  mouths,  that  even 
to  this  day  some  of  them  arc  almost  ready  to  eat  their  own  flesh  for  want  of  bread. 
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beir  miseries  are  more  grievous  than  words  can  express — they  have  no  'gnpes  in 
eir  vine}'ards — no  cattle  in  their  fields — no  herds  in  their  stalls — ^no  coin  in  their 
-anaiicb — no  meal  in  their  barrel — no  oil  in  their  cruise.'  The  stock  that  was  gaih- 
"cd  for  them  by  the  people  of  this  and  other  countries,  is  fast  consuming,  and  when 
At  is  spent,  they  must  inevitably  perish,  unless  God,  ^  who  turns  the  hearts  of  princes 
>  the  nvers  of  water,'  incline  the  heart  of  their  prince  to  take  pity  on  his  pour, 
irmless,  and  faithful  subjects."* 

In  1680,  the  Waldenscs  were  again  permitted,  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
I  become  the  victims  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  friends  of  Rome.  In  October 
2,  uf  the  preceding  year,  Louis  XIV.  revoked,  as  is  well  known,  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
nd  banished  his  Protestant  subjects  from  his  kingdom.  About  the  end  of  1685,  a 
Toclaraation  was  issued  by  the  governor  of  the  valleys,  ordering  that  no  stranger 
hould  continue  in  the  valley's  above  three  days,  without  permission,  on  pain  of  be- 
ng  severely  punished.  This  seemed  mysterious,  but  it  was  soon  unravelled  by  the 
Dtelligcnce,  which  presently  arrived,  of  the  dreadful  proceedings  against  the  French 
^rotestants ;  for  they  immediately  saw  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  them  from 
giving  an  asylum  to  any  of  the  unhappy  exiles ;  yet  they  little  apprehended  the 
Lreadful  tempest  that  was  gathering  around  themselves. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1686,  they  were  amazed  at  the  publication  of  an  order 
ram  the  duke  of  Savoy,  forbidding  his  subjects  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re* 
igion  npon  pain  of  death  ;  the  confiscation  of  their  goods ;  the  demolition  of  their 
rhurches ;  and  the  banishment  of  their  pastors.  All  infants  bom  from  that  time, 
rere  to  be  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  under  the  penalty 
)f  their  lathers  being  condemned  to  the  galleys !  Their  consternation  was  now 
*ztreme.  Hitherto  the  treaty  which  secured  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
igion,  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  kings  of  France  ;  but  they  were  now  given  to  on- 
ierstand,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  all  these  intolerant  measures,  was  only  fulfilling 
Jie  wishes  of  that  monarch ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  latter  had  marched  an 
inny  to  the  confines  of  Piedmont,  to  see  the  order  of  the  duke  properiy  executed. 
[n  this  truly  affecting  condition,  their  first  step  was,  by  submission  and  entreaty,  to 
soften  the  heart  of  their  sovereign.  Four  dinerent  applications  were  addressed  .to 
lim,  beseeching  him  to  revoke  this  cruel  order :  the  only  advantage  they  reaped,  was 
I  suspension  of  the  impending  calamity,  until  their  enemies  were  better  prepared  to 
!xecute  it  with  efiect. 

Their  old  and  tried  friends,  the  Swi.ss  cantons,  being  informed  of  this  state  of  things, 
XKivened  a  diet  at  Baden,  in  the  month  of  February,  1686,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
o  send  arol)a.ssadors  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  intercede  for  the  Waldenses  ;  and  early 
Q  the  following  month  they  arrived  at  Turin,  wliere  they  delivered  in  their  propo- 
rtions relating  to  the  revocation  of  the  order  of  the  31st  of  Januarj'.  They  shewed 
lis  highness,  that  they  were  interested  in  the  affair,  not  only  as  the  brethren  of  the 
iTaldenses,  but  also  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  1G55  and  1664,  which  were  the  fruits 
»f  their  mediation,  and  which  this  new  order  annulled.  The  court  of  Turin  admit- 
ed  the  plea ;  but  contented  themselves  with  telling  the  ambassadors,  that  the  en- 
;agements  which  the  duke  had  recently  entered  into  with  the  king  of  France  op- 
w*ed  the  success  of  their  negociation.  The  Swiss  ambassadors  gave  in  a  memorial, 
ind  urged  a  variety  of  pleas ;  in  all  which  they  were  supported  by  letters  from  many 
'rotestant  princes  in  behalf  of  the  Waldenses. 

The  strong  remonstrances  of  the  Swiss  ambassadors  appear  to  have  been  unavail- 
ng.  Mnce,  a  short  time  subsequently,  a  French  army  invaded  the  valleys,  and  com- 
aitted  the  most  shocking  outrages  upon  the  inhabitants.  More  than  twelve 
housand  were  committed  to  prison.  The  sufferings  of  these  exceed  descrip- 
ion.  For  months  they  were  fed  upon  bread  and  water — the  former,  in  which  were 
(flen  found  lime,  glass,  and  filth  of  various  kinds,  was  so  bad  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
he  name  ;  while  the  latter,  in  many  instances,  brought  from  stagnant  pools,  was 
carcely  fit  for  the  u.se  of  cattle.  Their  lodging  was  upon  bricks  or  filthy  straw. 
The  prisons  were  so  thronged,  that,  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  months,  they  became 
ntdcrabie,  and  deaths  were  daily  taking  place.    Want  of  cleanliness  necessarily 
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engendered  diseases  among  them — they  became  annoyed  with  yemin,  which  pn- 
vented  their  sleep  either  by  night  or  day.  Many  women  in  child-bearing  were  lost 
for  want  of  the  care  and  comforts  necessary  to  such  a  situation,  and  their  infiuts 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Such  was  the  state  of  these  afflicted  and  persecuted  creatures,  when  the  duke  of 
Savoy's  proclamation  wcs  issued  for  releasing  them.  It  was  now  the  month  of 
October;  the  ground  was  cuvered  with  snow  and  ice;  the  victims  of  cruelty  were 
almost  universally  emaciated  through  ]X)verty  and  disease,  and  very  unfit  for  the 
projected  journey.  Thn  procla mation  was  made  at  the  castle  of  Modovi,  for  exaaple; 
and  at  five  o^clock  the  samf  evening  they  were  to  l>egin  a  march  of  four  or  five  leagnes! 
Before  the  morning  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  sunk  under  the  boideB 
of  their  maladies  loid  fatigues,  and  died.  The  some  thing  happened  to  theprisonen 
at  Fossan.  A  company  of  them  halted  one  night  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis ;  when 
they  were  about  to  march  the  next  morning,  they  pointed  the  officer  who  condaded 
them  to  a  terrible  tempest  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  beseeching  him  to  allow 
them  to  stay  till  it  hadf passed  away.  The  inhuman  officer,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  pitf, 
insisted  on  their  marching  ;  the  consequence  of  which  wtis,  that  eighty-six  of  their 
number  died,  and  were  buried  in  that  horrible  tempest  of  snow.  Some  merclmnts 
that  afterwards  crossed  the  mountains,  saw  the  bodies  of  these  miserable  peopk  ex- 
tended on  the  snow,  the  mothers  clasping  their  children  in  their  arms ! 

It  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  however,  to  add  that,  in  some  few  instances,  the  offieeis 
who  conducted  the  different  troops  of  Waldenses  out  of  the  country,  treated  than 
with  more  humanity. — Their  own  historians  admit  the  fact,  and  it  ought  to  be  r» 
corded,  that  some  took  a  particular  care  of  them :  and  certainly  the  picture  that  is 
drawn  of  their  deplorable  condition  is  such,  as  was  well  calculated  to  melt  the  most  on* 
feeling  heart  to  tenderness.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  almost  naked,  ud 
without  shoes ;  and  they  all  bore  such  striking  marks  of  sufi*ering  and  wretcheaiiea. 
that  the  very  sight  of  them  was  enough  to  pierce  the  heart.  Those  who  snrrivfd 
the  journey  arrived  at  Geneva  about  the  middle  of  December,  but  in  such  an  ex- 
hausted state,  that  several  expired  between  the  two  gates  of  the  city,  "finding  die 
end  of  their  lives  in  the  beginning  of  their  liberty."  Others  were  so  benumbed  with 
cold,  that  they  had  not  power  to  speak  ;  many  staggered  from  faintness  and  disemse, 
while  others,  having  lost  the  use  of  theij  limbs,  were  unable  to  lift  up  their  hands  to 
receive  the  assistance  that  was  tendered  them. 

At  Geneva  they  experienced  that  kind  and  hospitable  reception,  which  was  doe  to 
them  as  their  fellow  creatures,  and  more  especially  as  Uieir  persecuted  Christian 
brethren.  They  clothed  the  naked,  fed  the  hungr}',  succored  the  afflicted,  and  healed 
the  sick.  But  what  pen  can  describe  the  affecting  scene  which  now  took  place, 
while  they  halted  at  Geneva  for  rest  and  refreshment,  before  they  proceeded  forward 
into  Switzerland !  Those  who  arrived  first,  naturally  went  to  meet  those  who  came 
after,  anxiously  inquiring  for  their  relations  and  friends,  of  whom  they  had  heard 
nothing  since  the  fatal  catastrophe  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  The  father  inquired 
after  his  child,  and  the  child  after  its  parent — the  husband  sought  his  wife,  and  the 
latter  her  partner  in  life.  Every  one  endeavored  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  his 
friend  or  neighbor  ;  but  as  three  fourths  of  them  had  died  in  prison  or  on  the  road,  it 
exhibited  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  see  so  many  dissolved  in  tears,  at  the  distressing 
accounts  they  received.  Their  principal  earthly  comfort  now  arose  from  the  hos- 
pitable kindness  of  the  people  of  Geneva,  who  flocked  around  them,  and  evinced 
such  solicitude  to  conduct  them  to  their  own  homes,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  dtj 
were  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  disorder,  to  issue  an  injunction,  pro- 
hibiting any  from  going  out  of  the  city.  There  was  a  noble  emulation,  who  should 
entertam  the  most  sick,  or  those  that  were  most  afflicted.  They  received  them,  not 
merely  as  strangers  in  distress,  but  as  Christian  brethren,  who  brought  peace  and 
spiritual  blessings  into  their  families.  All  that  needed  clothing,  were  either  supplied 
by  those  that  lodged  them,  or  by  the  Italian  bank,  the  directors  of  which,  from  fiprt  to 
last,  evinced  all  the  marks  of  tender  compassion,  and  of  disinterested  kindness. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  or  the  Low  Countries,  as  they 
were  then  called,  were  of  a  similarly  tragical  character.  About  the  time  the  refonnap 
tion  began,  these  provinces  were  exce^Ungly  flouridiing,  in  trade,  conuneroe  and 
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tures.  In  consequence  of  the  commercial  intercourse,  vrhxch  sobnited  be* 
ermany  and  the  Netherlands,  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  it'ere  eariy  pro* 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  place.  As  early  as  in  1522,  Charles  V.  pvib* 
s  edict  against  the  heretics,  in  that  countr>' ;  and  during  his  reign,  contem- 
listorians  affirm,  that  not  less  than  fil\y  thousand  inhabitants  were  pai  to 
I  account  of  their  religious  principles. 

s  accession  of  Fhilip  to  the  throne,  he  republished  the  edicts  of  his  father, 
red  the  governors  and  magistrates  to  carry  them  into  rigorous  execution. — 
Philip  \et\  the  Netherlands,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Spain ;  sometime 
lich,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  continued  to  spread,  he  sent  the 
Alva,  a  nobleman  of  the  most  vindictive  spirit, 'to  subdue  the  heretics  by 
of  power. 

:  arrival,  the  duke  commenced  his  work  of  bloodshed  ;  and  in  the  spsice  of 
nths,  caused  eighteen  hundred  persons  tosuflerby  the  hand  of  the  executioner: 
hirst  was  by  no  means  satiated.  FolloM'ing  up  this  work  of  carnage,  he 
f  whole  countr>' with  consternation,  and  multiplied  the  victims  of  his  cruelty, 
the  magistrates,  who  assisted  him  in  his  sanguinary  course,  recoiled  with 
:  the  cnielty,  to  which  their  sanction  ^tis  required. 

gth,  some  of  the  nobility,  who  werc  in  general  hostile  to  the  Protestants, 
were  shfKrkcd  at  tlic  sanguinarj'  proceedings  of  Alva,  had  the  courage  to 
tite  to  the  king  against  the  governor's  barbarity.  Even  the  pope  advised  to 
noderation  ;  but  Philip  was  utterly  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  from  whatever 
they  emanated,  and  Uie  persecutions  were  continued,  with  the  same  unre- 
uiy  as  before. 

else  could  be  expected  from  a  monster  like  Philip !  Justly  did  the  people  of 
lerlands  despair  of  obtaining  mercy  from  a  fattier,  who  could  drive  to  dis- 
and  pursue  even  to  death,  a  son.  Don  Carlos,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
«d  been  noted  for  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  had  early  discovered  a 
participate  in  the  government  with  his  fattier.  The  latter,  however,  either 
kmsy,  or  from  a  conviction  of  his  son's  unfitness  for  so  important  a  trust,  re* 
gratify  his  ambition,  and  behaved  towards  him  with  distance  and  re- 
At  the  same  time,  he  gave  all  his  confidence  to  such  men  as  the  blood- 
uke  of  Alva.  Don  Carlos,  aware  of  the  conduct  of  his  father  in  relation  to 
Ic  of  the  Ncthcrlnnds,  and  of  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  the  duke  of 
Tied  his  cilicts  into  execution,  did  not  scruple,  on  different  occasions,  to  ex- 
;  own  abhorrence  of  such  proceedings.  He  had  sometimes  expressed  his  com- 
for  the  |K*oj>le.  there  ;  had  threatened  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  even  made  an 
upon  his  lilc,  for  accepting  the  government ;  had  been  suspected  of  holding 
Ucrvicv.i>  with  the  n.arquis  of  Mons  and  the  baron  de  Montigny  ;  and  had 
ds  fonncd  the  design  <»!'  retiring  into  the  Netherlands,  with  an  intention  to 
«;lf  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents. 

s  desijm,  intelligence  was  carried,  bv  some  of  the  courtiers,  to  the  king;  who 
xinsuiied  with  the  inquisitors,  at  Madrid,  as  he  usually  did  in  matters  of 
port;:nco  an<l  ditliculty,  resolved  to  prevent  the  prince  from  putting  his  scheme 
ration,  by  depriving  him  of  his  liberty.  For  this  purpose,  he  went  into  his 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  attended  by  some  of  his  privy  counsellors  and 
and  after  leproaching  him  with  his  undutiful  l)ehavior,  told  him  that  he  had 
>  exercise  his  patcnial  correction  and  chastisement.  Then  having  dis- 
xll.of  his  attendants,  he  commanded  him  to  be  clothed  in  a  dark  colored 
g  dre.*s,  and  appf>inted  guards  to  watch  over  him,  and  confine  him  to  his 
'.  The  hi^h  spirited  younsj  prince  was  extremely  shocked  at  such  unworthy 
It.  and  prayi.Ml  his  father  and  his  attendants  to  jnit  an  immediate  end  to  his 
•  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  fire,  and  would  have  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
lOt  been  prevented  by  the  guards.  During  his  confinement,  his  despair  and 
rose  to  a  degree  of  fienzy.  He  would  fast  sometimes  for  whole  days  together, 
voraciou>ly,  and  endeavor  to  choke  himself  by  swallowing  his  victuals  with- 
ring.  Several  princes  interceded  for  his  release,  as  did  many  of  the  principal 
nobles.  But  nis  father  was"  relentless  and  inexorable.  Af\er  six  months, 
mcnt,  he  caused  the  inquisition  of  Madrid  to  pass  sentence  against  his  son,  ana 
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under  tha  cover  of  that  sentence,  ordered  pobion  to  be  given  him,  which,  in  ft  fti 
hoaraL  put  a  period  to  his  miserable  life,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

Philip  had,  before  this  time,  given  a  proof  of  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition  ;  whe^ 
as  above  related,  he  chose  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  his  Protestant  snbjectt  ■ 
Spain.  His  singular  conduct  on  that  occasion,  and  the  composure  with  which  he.l» 
held  the  torments  of  the  unhappy  sufferers,  were  ascribed  by  some  to  the  potv 
of  superstition;  while  they  were  regarded  by  others,  as  the  most  caunofsSm 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal  for  the  true  religion.  But  his  seventy  lowuli 
his  son  did  not  admit  of  any  such  interpretation.  It  was  considered  by  all  the  wnU 
as  a  proof  that  his  heart  was  dead  to  the  sentiments  of  natural  anectionandhfr 
manity ;  and  his  subjects  were  every  where  filled  with  astonishment.  It  stnickir 
ror  in  a  particular  manner  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries ;  who  sawk^ 
vain  it  was  to  expect  mercy  from  a  prince,  who  had  so  obstinately  refused  to  exeiOR 
it  towards  his  own  son  ;  whose  only  crime,  they  believed,  was  his  attachment  to  thaii 
and  his  compassion  for  their  calamities.* 

Similar  calamities  were  permitted  to  be  visited  upon  those  who  had  embraced  IbB 
Protestant  faith  in  Spain,  The  inquisition  had  been  introduced  into  that  oaaaHjt 
about  a  century  before  Phihp  took  up  his  residence  there.  This  institution  met  kl 
entire  approbation ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  support  it  with  all  his  power,  vuHt 
rected  its  officers  to  exert  themselves  with  the  utmost  vigilance. 

Before  his  arrival  in  the  city  of  Valladolid,  an  auto  dafe^  i.  e.  a  public  boniiigaC 
victims  of  the  inquisition,  had  already  been  celebrated,  lliere  were  still,  howevOi 
in  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition,  more  than  thirty  persons,  against  whom  the  SUN 
dreadful  punishment  had  been  denounced.  Philip,  eager  to  give  a  public  ^roof  of  kii 
abhorrence  of  heretics,  desired  the  inquisitors  to  fix  a  day  for  the  repetitioa  of  tte 
auto  daft. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  day,  Philip,  attended  by  his  court  and  guards,  presented  hiflii' 
self  to  witness  the  execution  of  the  miserable  victims.  After  hearing  a  sermoD  fina 
the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  having  drawn  his  sword,  as  a  9i(fA 
that  with  it  he  would  defend  the  holy  faith,  he  took  'an  oath,  administered  to  him  by 
the  inquisitor  general,  to  support  the  inquisition  and  its  ministers  against  all  hereda 
and  apostates,  and  to  compel  his  subjects  every  where  to  yield  obedience  to  its  de 
crees. 

This  dreadful  severity,  joined  with  certain  rigid  laws,  soon  produced  the  desired 
effect.  The  Protestants  were  driven  from  Spain,  or  were  obliged  to  conceal  theii 
sentiments. 

In  Germany f  also,  efforts  were  made  by  the  Roman  Church  to  crush  the  Protestants 
and  to  regain  her  former  dominion  there.  Through  the  bigoted  house  of  Austria,  wsi 
was  commenced  upon  the  friends  of  the  reformation  in  1618,  and  they  were  overoooM 
and  awfully  oppressed.  The  oppressions  they  suffered  called  forth  the  interpositka 
of  the  noble  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  who  appeared  in  Germanv  with  a  smal 
arin^  in  1629,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632.  Af\er  his  death  his  generaU 
contmned  the  contest,  till  all  parties,  worn  out  by  a  thirty  years'  war,  agreed  in  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  A.  D.  lo48 ;  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  consented  toconfim 
anew  to  the  Lutherans  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Exertions  similar  to  those  in  Germany,  and  even  greater,  were  made  to  re-estabhil 
the  entire  dominion  of  the  Roman  faith  in  France.  The  Protestants  in  that  coontq 
were  denominated  HugonotSj  a  term  of  uncertain  origin,  though  it  seems  probable  tha 
it  was  derived  from  the  word  Huguon,  a  night-walker,  the  Protestants  assembling  pri 
vately  in  the  evening  for  religious  worship. 

The  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  France,  and  the  opposition  it  met  with  fioo 
Francis  I.,  have  already  been  noticed  (Period  VII.,  31.)  Notwithstanding  this  oppc 
sition,  the  friends  of  the  reformation  gradually  increased  \  and,  at  length,  became  no 
merous  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  successor  of  Francis,  Henry  II.,  was  even  more  bitter  against  them  than  tk 
former  monarch.    On  the  day  of  his  inaugumiion,  he  caused  several  Protestants  % 


*  Watton*t  Hist,  of  Philip  II.  vol.  i.,  b.  riii. 
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-  i  be  tied  to  a  stake ;  and,  as  he  passed  by,  the  flames  were  kindled,  as  a  spectacle  ibr 
.'  tis  amnscanent. 

^  Bat  it  xras  left  to  the  son  and  successor  of  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.,  to  exceed  all  his 
predecessors  in  hostility  to  Protestantism,  and  by  a  bold  and  wanton  act  of  barbarity, 
to  attempt  its  utter  overthrow  and  annihilation.  We  allude  to  the  celebrated  and  cold- 
blooded massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  so  called,  from  its  happening  on  the  day  con- 
Kcratcd  to  that  saint,  viz.  24th  of  August,  1572. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  speak,  the  actual  ruler  of  France  was 
die  celebrated  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  widow  of  IIrnr>'  11.,  and  the  mother  of  the 
feigning  King  Charles  IX.  In  the  bosom  ol'  this  woman  tht*  spirit  of  ambition  was 
mdominant.  U  has  been  well  said  of  her,  "  that  unn>.st rained  either  by  religion  or 
humanity — despising  alike  the  law  of  God  and  the  opinion  of  mau'— she  was  fitted 
lo  move  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  her  puqioses,  with  the  n-ckless  and  unshrinking 
andacity  which  their  nature  demanded^  and  to  brook  neither  (jbsiaclc  uor  competitor 
in  her  path.'' 

The  people  of  France  UTre  divided,  at  this  time,  into  two  great  religious  parties. 
At  the  head  of  the  adherents  to  the  Komish  faith,  were  the  i! like  of  Guise  and  his 
brother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  were  nearly  connected  with  the  royal  family  by 
the  marriage  of  their  niece,  Mary  of  Scotland,  with  the  late  king,  Francis  II.  The 
chiefs  of  highest  rank  among  the  the  Hugonois,  or  Frutestants,  were  the  two  young 
princes  of  the  blood,  Henr)',  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  princes  of  Condc.  The  main 
stay  of  the  party,  however,  and  the  individual  who  principally  directed  it,  both  by 
Us  councils  and  his  popular  influence,  was  the  able,  brave,  and  virtuous  Coligny ;  or, 
as  he  was  generally  caUed  in  his  o^n  day,  the  admiral  of  Chatilion.  Of  the  gene- 
ral population,  the  immense  majority  were  Catholics ;  but  irtill  the  Pnnestants  formed 
a  very  numerous  and  powerful  Ixxly. 

For  a  time,  Catharine  hod  memaged  to  keep  the  ascendancy  over  both  these 
parties — niiUdng  u.^^e  of  the  one,  as  necessity  required,  to  balance  the  other — sometimes 
courting  the  alliance  of  the  Catholics,  and  again  that  of  the  Protestants ;  just  as  it 
best  suited,  at  the  moment,  the  interests  of  her  own  authority. 

But,  at  length,  wearied  with  this  sort  of  management,  she  appears  to  have  resolved 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy.  She  determined  to  avail  herself  of  the  assistance 
01  the  stronger  party  to  cflect,  once  for  all,  the  extermination  and  destruction  of  the 
weaker. 

The  occasion  which  Catharine  determined  to  seize  apon  for  the  perpetration  of  her 
diabolical  design.  Mas  one  sin5:ulnriy  calculated  lo  deepen  the  revolting  ehnraeler  of 
the  tragedy,  about  to  be  enacted.  To  crown  and  consniumate,  as  it  was  protended,  the 
reconcilement  of  the  two  reiif^ons,  the  c<mrt  had  propf»^ed  that  a  niairiage  should  take 
place  between  Charles'  lister  Margart't,  and  Henry  <»f  Navarre.  There  is  to<»  much 
reason  to  conclude,  thai  Catharine  and  her  son,  had.  from  the  first,  suetfestcd  this 
union,  with  no  other  object  than  drowning  the  day  of  its  celebration  in  ilie  blood  of 
their  unsu-spcctin^  subjects. 

Every  ex|)edient  was  ijow  resorted  to,  in  order  to  make  the  Protestants  forget  their 
ancient  jealousy  of  the  ..-ourl,  and  to  lull  them  int<;  a  slcej)  of  reliance  and  security. 
Old  Colij^ny  was  invited  to  court ;  all  his  honors  were  restored,  and  he  was  con.sulted 
on  aflairs  (»f  state.with  apj)arenlly  more  sincerity  than  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  in- 
timacy. Coligny  thus  deceived,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  great  majority,  who 
Inikcd  upon  him  as  their  head,  should  be  caught  in  the  same  snare. 

As  the  day,  on  which  the  marriage  was  to  lake  place,  approached,  the  Hugonot 

gl^'ntlemeu.  and  even  numl»crs  of  ihe  humbler  orders,  who  l»elonged  to  that    persua- 

•  ■-!    son.  llocked  to  Paris,  Irom  all  (juartcrs.     And  by  the  njiddle  of  August,  the  capital 

-j    had  rollecieil  within  its  walls  nearly  all  the  persons  of  consequence,  in  France,  al- 

• !    tachcd  to   the   new  iaith.     On  the  evening  of  Sunday   the  17ih,   the  espousals  of 

the  royal  pair  were  cclelirated  in  the  Louvic,  with  becoming  festivity  ;  and,  on  the 

r^    lbllowin;j  morning,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  on  an  elevated  jilatform, 

-  :    erwred  belore  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  presence  of  a 

f?|pii(iid  c(»mpany,  composed  both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.     In  the  evening,  a 
^     &up[er  and  masked  ball  again  collected  the  revellers  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Louvre, 
il!hi;uirh  most  of  the  Protestants  were  restrained,  l-y  their  religious  scruples,  from 
^tending  this  conclusion  of  the  day's  festivities.    Coligny  himself  was  absent,  imder 
22  15 
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the  pretext  of  a  slight  indisposition.  The  next  day,  the  19th,  was  devoted  to » 
pose  by  the  kin^  and  his  exhausted  guests ;  but  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  ds 
20th,  the  hilarities  of  the  court  were  renewed  b^  a  very  extraoidinary  enteitaionaii 
given  in  the  Hotel  de  Bourbon.  On  this  occasion,  a  theatrical  show  or  mask  wiact 
hibited  to  the  company,  which  actually  pictured  forth,  with  daring  distinctiien^  tk 
horrible  tragedy,  which  v.-bs  soon  to  foQow. 

The  design  of  the  above  representation  scarcely  admits  of  any  satisfactoiyentaifr 
tion.  Connected  however  as  it  was  with  various  rumors  of  evil  intentions,  mffji»iM 
against  the  Protestants,  it  gave  to  the  latter  no  small  anxiety.  Even  cid  Coligny'si^ 
prehensions  were  excited  ;  and  the  day  following  the  strange  allesoricml  psitiiM^ 
with  which  the  guests  of  the  palace  had  been  amused,  he  repaired  to  the  qoea- 
mothcr  to  inform  her  of  the  disj^atisfaction,  which  these  extraordinary  lerebia 
had  occasioned.  Catharine  affected  to  laugh  at  his  alarm,  and  assared  hindi  in  tenni 
ambiguous  enough  to  have  excited  the  suspicions  of  a  less  wary  man  than  Cofigif, 
and  yet  expressed  with  a  frankness  which  seems  to  have  allayed  all  his  fears — "  Lesfe 
us,"  said  she,  "  to  make  merry  in  our  own  way ;  and  in  the  course  of  four  dayiy  oi 
the  faith  of  a  queen.  I  promise  you.  that  you  and  those  of  vourreKgion,  shall  have  sack 
proofs  of  my  regard,  as  shall  satisfy  your  utmost  desires.'' 

On  the  22d,  (Friday,)  about  eleven  o'clock,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  the  Bfb  of 
Coli^y.  On  his  return  to  his  lodgings  from  the  Lonvre,  he  was  shot  at  bj  an  a^ 
sassin  from  a  neighboring  house ;  one  ball  carried  away  the  fore-fioger  of  his  xi^ 
hand,  while  another  wounded  him  still  more  severely  in  the  left  arm.  The  window, 
at  which  the  assassin  had  taken  his  station,  was  darkened  by  an  iron  trellis  ;  and,  at 
cording  to  some  authorities,  the  man,  the  better  to  conceal  himself,  bad  spread  a 
covering  of  fmcn  over  the  grating.  Several  of  Coligny's  followers  immediately  prooeed* 
ed  to  the  house,  and  forced  their  way  into  it ;  but,  when  they  ascended  to  the  apaitrool 
from  which  the  assassin  had  taken  his  aim,  they  found  only  thearquebose  remainingi 
where  he  had  rested  it  on  the  window. 

In  the  mean  while,  Coligny  had  been  carried  home  by  his  friends,  and  pot  to  bed. 
The  news  of  the  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  his  life  spread  rapidly  over  the  dly, 
and  the  Protestants  flocked  in  crowds  to  his  house.  The  panic  was  of  coarse  great, 
and  questions  were  in  the  mouths  of  many,  "who  could  have  prompted  to  sachadeedf 
and  what  did  it  mean  V^ 

To  our  readers,  it  will  no  doubt  be  apparent,  who  was  the  mistress  of  the  plot ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Charles  had  been  intrusted  by  his  mother,  withhtf 
plan  of  assassinating  the  admiral.  His  conduct  on  learning  what  had  taken  plaMf 
forbids  the  supposition  ;  for  he  immediately  gave  orders  to  apprehend  the  perpetnttor 
of  the  outrage,  and  assured  the  friends  of  the  admiral,  that  nothing  shoald  be  left  tm* 
done  to  detect  and  bring  to  ju.sticc  the  perpetrators  of  so  heinous  an  atrocity. 

Soon  after,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  admiral,  to  request  the  king  to  visit  him. 
He  promised  to  do  so.  But  before  he  went,  the  queen-mother  took  him  aside,  when 
it  is  supposed  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  troth  erf  the 
case,  and  the  reasons  which  Catharine  had  for  attempting  the  admiral's  assassinatioOi 
viz. — to  pn)durc  such  a  slate  of  circumstances,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  her  son 
to  draw  back  from  the  meditated  blow  against  the  Protestants. 

About  two  o'clock,  Charles  set  out  to  make  his  promised  visit,  accompanied  by 
his  mother,  (the  real  author  of  the  outrage,)  his  brothers,  and  numeroas  other  dis- 
tinguished persons— all  the  confidants  of  the  queen,  and  confederated  with  her  in  her 
scheme  for  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants.  On  their  arrival,  Charies  and  his  mother, 
having  taken  their  seals  by  the  bedside,  the  wounded  man  entered  into  conversatioo 
with  them,  and  in  a  long  discourse  professed  his  regard  to  his  king,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  his  country.  Charles,  in  reply,  expressed  his  C(mviction  of  the  ad- 
miral's lo}'alty  and  patriotism,  and  added  that  it  had  ever  been  his  wish  to  observe  leH- 
giously  his  compact  with  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  that  such  was  still  his  determina- 
tion. 

The  royal  party  remained  to  see  the  wounds  dressed,  and  even  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  the  admiral  removed  to  the  Louvre,  where  he  could  be  "more  comfortabiy at> 
emnmnthUtT^ — so  liypocritical  a  part  could  they  play,  even  when  meditating  the  death 
of  Coligny  and  his  friends. 

On  the  following  day,  the  23d,  the  municipal  functionaries  of  the  different  qoarten 
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vcre  employed  in  going  over  the  streets  of  their  several  districtSi  and  taking 
lames  of  the  Protestants,  profrssediy  -viih  the  object  of  having  as  many  of 
ssible  removt*d  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Louvre,  for  their  greater  safety, 
y,  a  great  number  of  the  piincipal  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  party  vrere 
Lted  immctliately  around  Ihe  hotel  of  the  admiral ;  the  Catholics,  who  re- 
!  different  houses,  giving  up  Uieir  apartments  to  these  new  tenants, 
arly  part  of  the  night  of  tiie  23d,  the  intended  preparations  had  all  been 

the  plan  of  blood  and  massacre  settled.  Mosst  of  the  persons  of  note 
HugoDols,tothe  number  of  several  hundred  individuals,  were  lodged  in  the 
sses-^t-Germain,  the  rue  de  Betizy,  and  the  other  streets  near  the  palace. 
Gil  of  Chatillon  lay  ill  of  his  wound  in  his  hotel  in  the  me  de  Betizy,  where 
iw  Teligny,  and  several  others  of  his  more  intimate  friends,  also  resided.* 
>f  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  were  asleep  in  their  apartments  in  the 
th  the  principal  gentlemen  attaclied  to  their  persons  assembled  around 
T  the  cover  of  the  same  roof.  ]Many  Protestants  who  had  not  found  ae- 
on in  this  quarter  were  dispersed  over  the  other  parts  of  the  city ;  and  in 
irg  St.  Gennain  especially,  on  the  other  side  of  (he  river,  the  jiersons  of 
It  persuasion  were  collected  together  in  considerable  numbers.    With  few 

all  these  individuals,  though  well  aware  that  they  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  a 
Julation,  believed  that  they  were  in  the  mean  time  secure  under  the 
of  their  king ;  and,  trusting  to  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made 

for  their  safety >  had  retired  to  take  their  repose  unanned,  and  fear- 
On  the  other  hand,  among  their  enemies,  all  was  active  preparation  for 
dIow  that  was  about  to  be  struck.  Already  had  the  armed  l>ands,  who 
nmence  the  massacre,  received  their  instructions,  and  been  drawn  up  around 
igs  of  their  unsuspecting  victims.  Parties  of  the  king's  troops  and  of  the 
were  planted  at  the  Louvre,  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Coligny,  and  at 
ations  m  the  streets,  and  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  far  cast  as  the 
I  under  the  command  of  minions  of  Guise  or  of  the  court.  Throughout 
tie  houses  tenanted  by  Protestants  were  all  marked  by  white  crosses  on  the 
eanwhile,  the  dilferent  chiefb  of  the  conspiracy  were  busily  employed,  some 
•om  post  to  post  to  see  that  the  arrangements  for  the  attack  were  complete,  or  to 
w  orders  I'rom  the  Louvre  ;— others,  assisting  at  the  conNultations  which 
to  be  held  by  Catharine,  Charles,  and  their  associates,  within  that  central 
J  bloiKly  design,  in  which  the  preparations  for  it  had  been  contrived,  and 
rought  to  maturity,  and  where  the  match  was  now  about  to  be  applied  to 
iid  train,  in  the  explosion  of  which,  so  many  thousands  of  helple^s  and  in- 
nan  beings  were  miserably  to  perish. 

light  advanced,  however,  the  tranquillity  to  which  the  Protestants  had  re- 
mselvcs  gave  place  among  some  of  them  to  considerable  iKTplcxity  and 
he  diflerent  movements  which  were  going  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
e  frequent  opening  and  shutting  of  the  gates,  as  couriers  do|»arted  to,  or  arriv- 
le  s^'veral  piirts  of  the  city  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  Iw  in  commu- 
the  introduction  of  quantities  of  arms  into  that  .stronghold — the  constant 

hoFM-nn'ii  and  jwrsons  bearing  torches  along  the  streets — and  all  the  grow- 
unavuiihibly  aiicndanl  upon  the  eve  of  so  terrible  an  enterprise,  had  awak- 
their  sleep  many  of  those  who  were  lodged  in  the  quarter  principally  disturlwd 
loises.  Rising  from  their  beds  they  left  their  houses,  and  pnK'eedcd  to  the 
I  order,  if  po>sible.  to  a.scenain  the  meaning  of  such  unusual  commotion, 
ing  their  inquiries  to  the  sc»ldiers  whom  they  found  stationed  around  the 
•y  were  informed  that  the  whole  was  occasioned  merely  by  the  preparations 
jrnal  fete  which  the  court  was  about  to  give.  This  answer  was  rather  am- 
an  literally  false. 

lile,  it  won  Id  apjK'ar  that  Catharine  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  working  up 
d  and  irrcsoluic  temper  of  her  son  to  the  pilch  of  daring  at  which  he  would 
rtualiy  to  jcive  »»r(lcrs  for  <'ommencing  the  massacre.  It  seems  to  have  been 
intinded.  lliai  the  signal  for  the  murderers  to  fall  upon  their  prey  slmuld  l)C 
om  the  i»reatcl«Kk  <»f  ilie  Palace  of  Justice  (in  the  Cifi,)  immediately  before 


y's  house  was  the  same  aAcr^^'ards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hotel  St.  Herre. 
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darbreak,  or  about  half  put  two  in  th«  momiiig.    But  the  ondectded  i 
king*!  iDuid  deieimiiKd  Cuhsiine  to  take  adTantage  tf  a  moment  oft 


in  wUii  be  had  been  prerailednpon  to  express  hisctnuent  that  they  should  pioeai 
tha  bt^ess,  and  to  order  the  tocsin  U  be  mag  immediatelf ,  Cnm  the  steeple 
adjaceul  church  of  Si.  Genuaia  1'  Anieirois.  This  was  about  Ijrelre  o'clocK. 
A*  the  beU  flung  its  sounds  of  oiDea  over  ifae  rily  and  its  suburbs,  Ihe  peooh 
where  started  Ihmi  tbeir  sluiDbers.  The  windows  of  the  Louvre,  of  the  Tni 
and  of  many  other  public  buildings  and  private  re^dences,  were  lighted  up  M 
haste ;  and  llie  tenants  of  other  bouses  following  these  examples,  the  town  wi 
dily  illuminaled  in  every  part.  Some  lime  further,  however,  seems  lo  h)LT 
■pent  in  prepaiulion  on  one  side,  and  perplexily,  terror,  and  confasioQ  on  the 
before  the  slanghleT  was  begun.  The  agents  commissioned  lo  execute  the  pk 
now  nil  b  molion ;  the  order  for  sinking  the  blow  hod  gone  forth,  and  could 
lecalied ;  Catharine's  purpose  was  suliicietiily  attained.  But  the  risk  of  vacilla 
the  part  of  the  king  bavine  been  thus  put  an  end  lo,  it  was  not  intended  that  t 
cess  of  the  enterprise  should  be  subjected  lo  any  chknce  of  being  rendered  te 
plele,  by  Ihe  actual  attack  being  commenced  earliei  than  hod  been  originally  c 
plated,  or  while  the  necessary  airangemenls  were  in  any  respect  immature, 
ticnlor,  it  had  been  determined,  by  the  advice  of  the  wary  and  experienced  Tai 
on  no  accoant  to  begin  the  massacre  before  daybreak,  Ics'  any  of  the  intended ' 
should  escape  In  the  dark.  At  last,  however,  about  half  post  two  o'clock,  wl: 
dawn  began  to  appear,  Cosseins,  who  coramaoded  the  guard  stationed  in  frool 
admiral's  bouse,  perceived  the  duke  of  Guise  approaching  at  the  head  of  a  b 
armed  men,  and  immediately  proceeded  lo  make  the  dispositions  already  concel 
twecn  tbem.  He  lintl  placed  five  or  six  soldiers  opposite  to  each  window  of  the 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  fire  upon  any  one,  who  should  ailempl  to  make 
cape.  He  then  knocked  with  violence  al  the  gale  of  the  r.ouit.  This  brought 
Ihe  person  who  kept  ihe  keys,  and  who,  on  being  informed  that  admission  wai 
ed  to  the  admiral  by  a  messenger  from  the  king,  immediately  opened  the  gate. 
aeins  inslonlly  fell  upon  the  man,  and  di.spatched  him  by  repealed  Kirokes  of  h 
ger.  He  then,  followed  by  his  men,  forced  his  way  into  Ihe  court,  the  allendi 
their  alarm  and  con!>lFnintioli,  after  a  brief  and  inedeclual  resistance,  taking  refo^ 
in  the  house,  the  door  of  which  they  shut.  By  this  time  all  the  inmates  were  an 
and  means  were  forthwith  taken  to  barricade  the  door  by  bringing  down  the  hi 
articles  of  Ctimilure  and  placing  them  behind  il.  Bui  these  impeiumenls  did  ni 
withKiond  the  fuiy  of  the  assaUants.    Having  ibrced  their  tray  into  the  Immu 
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proceeded  to  rash  up  the  stairs  to  the  rooms  "where  the  admiral  and  his  friends  were, 
boligny  himself  had  already  risen  from  his  bed,  and,  seeing  that  all  chance  of  defence 
was  gone,  had  desired  hisfnends  to  leave  him,  and  to  hasten,  if  it  were  yet  possible,  to 
secure  their  own  safety  by  flight.  On  this  all  who  were  in  the  apartment  withdrew, 
except  a  servant  named  Nicolas  Muss ;  and,  ascending  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
got  out  by  a  window  in  the  roof.  -  Very  few  of  them,  however,  effected  their  escape ; 
the  greater  number  having  t)een  slain  in  the  adjacent  house,  through  which  they  endea- 
vored to  gain  the  street.  Meanwhile  Cosseins,  accompanied  by  a  German  of  the  name 
of  Berne,  one  of  the  domestics  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  several  other  persons,  sud- 
denly rushed,  with  their  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  into  the  room  where  Coligny 
was.  The  old  man  looked  on  them  with  an  unmoved  countenance.  "  Are  not  you  the 
admiral  f  cried  Beme,  extending  his  sword  towards  him.  ^*  I  am,*'  he  replied  calmly ; 
and  then,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  naked  blade  with  which  he  was  menaced,  *^  Young 
man,"  he  added,  ''you  ought  to  have  respected  my  age  and  mv  infirmity  :  but  you  will 
only  shorten  my  lite  by  a  tew  days  or  hours."  "  Yet  I  could  have  wished,''  he  is  said, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  to  have  continued  with  the  feelings  natural  to  a  soldier, 
**  that  I  were  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  man,  and  not  of  this  menial."  Beme  then, 
uttered  an  oath,  first  thrust  his  sword  into  his  breast,  and  a(\crwards  struck  him  with 
it  repeatedly  on  the  head ;  at  the  same  time  the  rest  assailed  him  with  like  ferocity,  till  he 
fell  down  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  voice  of  the  duke  of  Guise  was  now  heard  from  bek>w, 
inquiring  if  the  deed  was  done?  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  ordered 
them  to  throw  the  dead  body  from  the  window,  that  he  miriit  see  with  his  own  eves 
whether  or  not  it  was  really  the  admiral  they  had  slain.  At  first,  when  he  looked  on 
the  hacked  and  blood-besmeared  carcass,  he  could  scarcely  recognize  it ;  but,  having 
bent  down  over  it,  and  with  his  own  hand  wiped  the  face  with  a  cloth,  **  Yes !"  he  ex- 
datmed,  <^  I  know  it  now ;  it  is  he  himself."  He  then  gave  it  a  kick  with  his  foot ;  and, 
caJlisg  to  his  men,  led  them  out  of  the  court.* 

As  soon  as  the  events  we  have  related,  which  did  not  occupy  much  time,  had  taken 
place  at  the  residence  of  the  admiral  and  at  the  Louvre,  the  alarm  bell  sounded  from 
the  Palace  of  Justice.  This  was  the  signal  for  all  the  sul)ordinate  agents  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  tov^n  to  commence  their  operations!  Tavanncs 
and  several  of  his  associates  immediately  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  streets ;  and 
riding  about  in  all  directions,  called  out  to  tne  ]ieople  to  kill  the  Hiigonots,  telling 
them  that  such  «'as  the  command  of  the  king,  who  desired  that  not  a  single  heretic 
should  be  sufl*ered  to  escape.f  From  this  moment  the  slaughter  was  universal  and 
indiscriminate.  Inflamed  with  the  wildest  fury  of  rcligioys  hatred,  to  which,  in  many 
cases,  fear,  revenge,  and  other  malignant  passions  added  double  force  (for  many 
doubtless  believed  that  in  thus  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  ciu- 
xens,  they*  were  only  destroying  those  who  would  otherwise  have  massacred  them,) 
the  mnltimde  set  no  bounds  to  their  ferocity  and  cruehy.  Persons  of  both  sexes 
uid  of  all  ages  equally  fell  victims  to  their  unpitying  rage.  Every  house,  supposed  to 
be  tenanted  by  persons  of  the  obnoxious  religion,  was  broken  mto.  The  mmatcs 
•ometimes  attempted  to  fly  or  to  hide  themselves,  but  rarely  offered  any  resistance. 
It  was  all  headlong  fury  on  the  one  side,  and  astonishment  and  consternation  on  the 
other.  Nor  were  all  those  who  perished,  Protestants.  Many  took  advantage  of  the 
confusion  of  this  popular  tempest  to  satiate  their  private  nnti  personal  enmities,  and 
to  areak  on  a  brother  of  the  same  faith  the  hoarded  hatred  of  years.  All  the  wonst 
pas^ons  of  the  human  heart  were  let  loose  ;  but  their  one  wild  cry  was.  Blood!  Blood ! 
On  that  terrible  sabbath,  blood  reeked  from  the  principal  streets  of  Pans,  as  from  a 
field  of  battle.  The  bodies  of  the  slaughtered,  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  chroni- 
cler,} of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  of  infant.*^*,  were  heaped  together  into  carts, 
and  so  carried  down  and  shot  into  the  river,  in  which  they  might  be  seen  cverj'  where 
floating  and  tumbling,  while  its  waters  were  turned  to  red  by  the  blood  that  flowed 


*  Lib.  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

t  "Bleed !  bleed !".  Tavaiines  is  said  to  have  cried,  according  to  some  authorities, "  bleeding 
is  as  good  in  the  month  of  August  as  in  the  month  of  May."— Sec  Voltaire,  Henriade ;  Paris, 
1770,  torn,  i.,  p.  46. 

t  Memoires  de  I'Estat,  i.,  295. 
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from  them.  The  general  description  which  De  Thoa  gives  us  of  the  horrors  of  the 
scene  is,  especiaUy  in  his  own  eloquent  Latin,  exceedingly  striking.  '<  The  people,"  he 
says,  "  incited  against  their  fellow  countrymen  by  the  captains  and  lieutenants  of  the 
city  guard,  who  were  flying  about  in  all  directions,  rioted  in  the  frenzy  of  a  boondlesi 
license ;  and  all  things  wore  an  aspect  of  woe  and  aflright.  The  streets  resounded 
with  the  uproar  of  the  crowds  rushing  on  to  slaughter  and  plunder,  id^le  em 
and  anon  the  lamenting  cries  of  persons  dying  or  in  neril  met  the  ear,  or  the  carcasses 
of  those  who  had  been  murdered  were  seen  tossed  forth  from  the  windoiws  of  their 
dwellings.  The  courts,  and  even  the  inner  apartments  of  many  houses,  were  filled 
with  the  slain ;  dead  bodies  were  rolled  or  dragged  along  the  mire  of  the  highways; 
the  bloody  puddle  overflowed  the  kennels,  and  ran  down  at  diflerent  places  in  streams 
to  the  river ;  an  innumerable  multitude  perished,  not  only  of  men,  but  likewise  of  preg^ 
nant  women  and  children." 

By  the  fortunate  mismanagement  of  the  person  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
massacre  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  greater  number  of  the  Protestants  lodged 
in  that  quarter  of  the  city,  among  whom  were  the  Sieur  de  Fontenay,  the  Vidame  of 
Chartres,  the  Count  of  Montgomerv,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction, who  were  enabled  lo  eflect  their  escape .  They  first  received  intelligence  of  whrt 
was  going  forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about  fiveo'dockin  the  morning,  whena 
man  who  had  come  across  in  a  boat,  brought  them  the  accounts  of  the  extiaordinaij 
state  in  which  the  town  was.  Disbelieving  the  asertion  of  their  informer,  that  tbie 
atrocities  which  he  reported  were  perpetrated  by  the  order  of  the  king,  nnd  convinoed 
that  his  majesty  himself  must  be  m  as  much  danger  from  the  authors  of  the  massacre 
of  their  Protestant  brethren,  many  of  them  were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  across  the 
river,  with  the  intention  of  lending  their  aid  to  protect  the  royal  person  and  anthoritf. 
But  they  soon  had  reason  to  repent  their  rashness.  While  about  to  step  into  the  boati^ 
they  perceived  approachibg  them  from  the  opposite  side  about  two  hundred  soldien^ 
of  the  king's  guard,  who  immediately  discharged  upon  them  a  volley  of  modcetiy. 
Looking  up,  they  beheld  Charles  himself,  at  the  window  of  the  hotel  de  Bourbon,  not 
only  encouraging  the  soldiers,  but  joining  them  in  the  attack.  He  was  firing  as  fast 
as  the  guns  could  be  handed  to  him,  and  calling  out  to  the  men  below,  with  passionate 
imprecations,  to  make  all  haste,  as  the  Hugonots  were  already  taking  flight.  On  ob> 
serving  this,  they  lost  not  a  moment  in  attempting  their  escape ;  and,  some  on  foot, 
some  on  horseback,  although  many  of  those  who  werc^  mounted  were  without  boots  or 
spurs,  they  fled  in  all  directions,  no  one  thinking  of  saving  any  thing  but  his  life.  The 
soldiers  rushed  into  their  houses,  pillaged  them  of  whatever  they  contained,  and  mas* 
sacred,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  inmates  who  had  not  had  time  to  make  their  es- 
cape. Voltaire  informs  us,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  the  Henriade,  that  he  had  heard  the 
Marshal  de  Tesse  mention  that,  having  met  in  his  youth  an  old  gentleman  above 
a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had  served  in  the  guards  of  ChEurles  IX.,  he  questioned  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  the  king  had 
fired  on  his  Protestant  subjects.  "  I  myself,  sir,"  answered  the  old  man,  ^  loaded  the  ca^ 
bine  for  him."* 

The  slaughter  continued  without  intermission,  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  hour  proclamation  was  made  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  king's  name,  com- 
manding all  the  citizens  to  retire  to  their  houses.  But  at  an  early  hour  on  the  fdlov- 
ing  morning,  the  populace,  refreshed  by  their  few  hours  of  rebl,  recommenced  their  bloody 
work ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  nejct  the  butcherv  of  the  unhappy 
Hugonots  was  carried  on  with  undiminished  ferocity,  the  infuriated  rabble  only  sto|V 
ping  at  last,  when  they  could  find  no  more  victims  to  destroy.  Meanwhile,  the  couriers 
which  had  been  dispatched  to  the  provinces  with  letters  from  the  king  to  the  sevoal 
governors,  had  advertised  them  of  what  was  passing  in  the  capital,  and  directed  them 
to  follow  the  same  course  wHh  regard  to  the  persons  belonging  to  the  obnoxious  faith 
in  the  principal  towns  of  their  respective  districts.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
same  melancholy  scenes  which  had  been  acted  in  Paris,  were  repeated  in  many  parts 
of  France.  At  Meux,  at  Troyes,  at  Orleans,  at  Bourges,  at  Lyons,  at  Toulouse,  at 
Bouen,  at  Bordeaux,  and  in  various  other  places,  the  mob,  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  authorities,  conunitted  the  wild  excesses  of  bloodshed  and  spoliation. 

*  Henriade,  torn,  i.,  p.  868,  edit.  Paris,  1770. 
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ODgh  the  genera]  carnage  at  Paris  tenninated  after  the  fitst  three  dajrs,  indi* 
oontinueu  to  be  occasionally  fallen  upon  and  put  to  death  nearly  throughoot 
sk.  After  the  cessation  of  the  massacre,  the  city  presented  a  hideout  aspect. 
(f  of  the  principal  streets,  the  stripped  bodies  and  separated  limbs  of  the  daugh- 
till  lay  pitrefying  on  the  ground.  These  disgusting  relics  crowded  especially  the 
if  the  nver,  along  \vhich  a  sort  of  market  vrus  established,  where  the  relations 
iead  might  be  seen  bargaining  for  the  corpses  with  those  who  had  dragged 
p  from  the  river.  Many,  however,  were  carried  down  by  the  current  beyond 
nds  of  the  city ;  and  by  an  extract  which  has  been  printed  from  the  records 
ed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  it  appears  that,  between  the  5th  and  13th  of  Septembcri 
it  than  one  thousand  and  one  hundred  bodies  were  cast  ashore  and  interred  in 
ghborhood  of  St.  Cloud,  Auteuil,  and  Chaillot.  Above  a  mouth  elajp^ed  before 
lead  were  removed  from  the  streets ;  and  even  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
bodies  were  occasionally  found  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  in  cellars,  or  other  less 
ted  places.  The  blood  of  Coligny  is  said  to  have  remained  distin^ishableon 
I  of  his  hotel  for  more  than  a  century.  ^'  There  are  old  men  still  ahve."  says  a 
anihor  writing  in  1626,  ^  who  affirm  that  they  have  known  persons  who  had 
d  touched  that  bkxxl.''* 

lambcrs  of  those  who  perished  in  this  terrible  convulsion  have,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
A  a  case  iso  much  open  to  conjecture,  been  very  variously  estimated.  A  Catholic 
n  f  Perefixe)  has  carried  the  amount  so  high  as  one  hundred  thousand ;  but  the 
oi  De  Thou,  who  fixes  it  at  about  thirty  thousand,  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 
^  De  Thou  says  there  were  two  thousand  killed  on  the  first  day  only ;  and  other 
ies  make  the  whole  number  who  fell  in  this  city,  before  the  termination  of  the 
V,  not  less  than  ten  thousand. 

ithstanding  that  it  was  designed  to  make  the  extermination  complete,  some 

the  most  disitinguished  Protestants  were  fortunate  enough  to  eflect  tneir  escape. 

lits,  however,  will  allow  us  to  notice  the  personal  adventures  of  only  two  or 

irst  of  whom  we  give  an  account,  was  afterwards  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  a 
n,  and  an  author,  Philip  de  Momay.  Although  at  this  time  only  in  his  twenty- 
:ar,  De  jVlomay  had  already  not  only  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  but 
much  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions,  both  with  sword  and  pen,  in  the 
int  cause,  as  to  have  in  some  sort  taken  his  rank  among  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
returned  to  France  from  England,  about  the  end  of  July,  he  immediately  pro- 
:o  Paris  to  join  Culigny  and  the  other  Hngonot  gentlemen  who  had  assembled 
!ss  the  royal  marriage.  Yet  we  are  told  he  was  far  from  being  without  appre- 
as  to  the  designs  of  the  court ;  and  felt  so  little  sympathy  with  the  prevailing 
of  his  party,  that  on  the  day  when  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed,  he 
'  left  his  lodgings.  On  the  following  Friday,  (the  22d,)  he  was  preparing  to  re- 
his  country-seat,  and  had  taken  leave  of  Coligny  with  that  intention,  when  (as 
aftenK*ards  making  a  call  upon  another  friend.  M.  de  Foix,  to  bid  him  niso 
his  German  servant  came,  and  informed  him  of  the  attempt  thnt  had 
n  made  on  the  admirals  life.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  he  immediately 
to  the  street,  and  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  wounded  old  man  to 
1.  From  this  moment  his  fears  of  some  impending  mischief  became  stronger 
!r ;  but  having  made  his  mother,  who  hod  been  with  him,  take  her  departure  for 
iirjr  without  further  delay,  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  her  entreaties,  to  remain 
for  sometime  longer  in  Paris,  and  to  share  the  fate  of  his  friends,  whatever  that 
5.  Following  the  example  of  many  of  the  other  Hngonot  gentlemen,  he  now  took 
futs  in  the  Rue  de  Betizy,  that  he  might  be  Vis  near  the  admiral  as  possible ;  but 
ely  they  could  not  l)e  got  icady  for  him  l>ofore  Monday,  and  he  was  thercfoi-e  obli- 
:main  till  then  at  his  old  lodgings,  which  were  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  at  the  sign 
ilden  compass.  On  returning  thither,  at  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  night,  frf  ni  a 
Doligny.  he  was  informed  that  certain  movements  of  arms  had  been  ob.sfivod 
some  of  the  citizens.  Next  morning,  having  di.spatched  his  German  servant 
ive  o'clock  to  the  house  of  the  admiral,  the  man  soon  after  returned,  and  gave 

*  Histoire  de  la  St.  Barthelemy,  8vo.,  Paris,  1836,  pp.  372,  376,  376. 
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lum  an  accotmt  of  the  dreadful  state  in  ^vhich  that  part  of  the  city  was.    He  rase  in- 
stantly, and  dressed  himself  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  house ;  but  before  be 
oould  get  ready,  the  mob  were  in  the  street,  and  to  attempt  escape  was  imposable. 
Fortunately  his  landlord,  although  a  Catholic,  vrzs  disposed  to  do  every  thing  in  ha 
power  to  save  him ;  and  having  just  found  time  to  bum  his  papers  before  the  paity 
who  had  been  sent  to  seek  for  him  found  their  way  to  his  apartments,  he  was  enabled 
to  elude  their  search  by  concealing  himself  till  they  took  their  departure.    That  day  he 
Was  not  again  molested ;  but  on  the  following  morning  his  landlord  came  to  inform  him 
that  the  frenzy  of  the  populace  had  broken  out  anew,  and  that  it  u'as  no  longer  in  his 
power  to  shelter  him.    By  this  time  the  murderers  were  in  the  neighboring  house,  the 
master  of  which,  Odit  Pedit,  a  bookseller,  they  massacred,  and  afterwards  threw  his  dead 
body  out  of  oneof  the  unndows.    On  hearingthis,  De  Momay,  putting  on  a  black  dress  of 
a  very  plain  fashion  and  his  sword,  immediately  descended  to  the  street,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  notice  while  the  mob  was  still  engaged  in  pillaging  the  adjacent  hmise. 
Having  crossed  the  river,  he  proceeded  up  the  Rue  St.  Martin  till  he  came  opposite  to 
the  alley  on  the  letl,  called  the  Rue  de  Troussevache,  not,  however,  having  walked  thisoon- 
siderable  distance  without  being  frequently  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.    His  inteii> 
tion  was  to  take  rcfti^  here  with  an  attorney  of  the  name  of  Girard,  who  used  to  map 
nage  the  affairs  of  his  family,  and  would  not,  he  trusted,  refbse  him  an  asylum.    On 
arriving  at  the  house,  he  found  Girard  himself  standing  at  the  door.    The  momcat 
was  a  critical  one,  for  the  captain  of  the  watch  was  just  passing.    However,  Gtiaid 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  receive  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasioD  no  sus* 
picion.    Having  entered  the  house,  he  took  his  place  at  a  desk,  and  employed  himadf 
m  writing,  like  the  other  clerks.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  persons  b«lon^g  to  his 
household  had  conjectured  that  Girard's  would  be  his  hiding-place ;  and  thither  they 
came,  one  after  the  other,  to  seek  for  him  or  to  share  his  retreat.    This  was  soon  n* 
marked ;  and  during  the  night  an  order  came  to  Girard  to  deliver  up  the  person  whom 
he  kept  concealed  in  his  house.    To  remain  here  longer,  therefore,  was  impossible ; 
and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  he  &et  out  alone  to  endeavor  to  escape  from  the 
city,  or  to  find  some  other  place  of  retreat.    As  he  was  leaving  the  house,  a  young 
man  who  had  been  his  clerk  came  up  to  him,  and,  greatly  to  his  comfort,  offered  to 
get  him  out  by  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  where  he  was  known  to  the  soldiers  on  guard, 
having  been  formerly  one  of  them.    On  reaching  this  gate,  however,  they  found  to 
their  dismay  that  orders  had  been  given  that  it  should  not  be  opened  that  rooming. 
They  were  tnerefore  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  adjoining  Porte  St.  Denis,  with  the  guanlof 
which  the  clerk  had  no  more  acquaintance  than  De  Momay  himself,  and  where  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  latter  mtls  likely  to  derive  any  advantage  whatever  from  the  pre- 
sence of  his  companion,  if  indeed  the  circumstance  of  that  person  being  only  in  his 
8lip}HM>,  (which  he  had  on  their  first  setting  out  refused  to  take  the  trouble  of  exchang- 
ing for  shoes,)  .should  not  rather  expose  them  both  to  greater  risk  of  detention.    How- 
ever, t(i  the  Porte  St.  Denis  they  went ;  and  after  being  questioned,  were  actually  al- 
lowed to  pa.ss,  De  Mornay  having  represented  himself  as  an  attorney's  clerk,**  who 
had  got  leave  from  his  master  to  go  during  the  vacation  to  Rouen,  his  native  place, 
to  see  his  relations.    But  the  unlucky  slippers  were  destined,  after  all,  to  work  ihem 
the  ver>'  mischief  which  De  Momay  had  feared.    They  had  not  been  long  gone  when 
It  occurred  to  one  of  the  guard,  that  this  was  rather  a  strange  attire  fur  a  person  about 
to  make  so  distant  a  journey  as  to  Rouen ;  and  the  man  having  mentioned  his  suspi- 
cions to  his  comrades,  it  was  instantly  resolved  to  dispatch  four  armed  men  after  the 
ftigitives.    They  were  overtaken  by  this  party  near  the  village  of  La  Vilctte,  and  imme- 
diately brought  back  in  the  hands  of  a  mob  of  the  country  people,  who  could  hardly l)e 
prevented  from  learir  j;  De  Mornay  to  pieces  on  the  way.    The  clerk  by  his  conduct 
added  not  a  little  to  the  danger — for,  entirely  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  as  they 
dragged  his  master  along  with  the  avowed  mtcntion  of  throwing  him  inio  tlie  river, 
he  swore  vehemently  that  M.  Duplesses,  or,  as  he  sometimes  called  him.  M.  de  Buhy, 
(these  being  actually  the  titular  designations  by  which  he  was  commonly  known,)  was 
no  Ilugonot — thus  cffectuaUy  revealing  who  the  captive  was,  if  the  persons  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself  had  not  been  rendered  deaf  or  inaUeniive  to  his  exclamations  by 
their  own  fury  and  clamor.    With  more  prudence,  De  Mornay  himself  merely  re- 
marked, that  he  was  convinced  they  would  be  sorry  to  put  an  innocent  man  to  death, 
from  having  mistaken  him  for  another  person ;  and  assured  them  that,  if  they  would 
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ike  him  into  some  house,  he  'wrould  give  them  sttch  references  to  persons  in  the  city,  as 
roald  satisfy  them  on  inquiry  that  the  account  he  had  given  of  himself  was  correct.  He 
it  la^  prevailed  upon  them  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  some  of  them  accompanied 
dm  into  a  house  m  the  suburhs ;  but  now  that  he  had  obtained  this  reprieve,  he  nardly 
mew  how  to  avail  himself  of  it.  At  first  he  thought  of  throwing  himself  out  of  the  win- 
low,  but  on  reflection  resolved  to  make  on  attempt  to  get  out  of  their  hands  by  sheer  as- 
orance  ;  and,  when  they  asked  him  for  his  promised  references,  he  boldly  named,  as  per^ 
ons  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  the  Messieurs  de  Rambouillet,  and  the  cardinal  their 
»oiher .  This  he  did.  partly  in  the  hope  of  overawing  them  somewhat  by  these  imposing 
lames,  but  principaliy  because  he  knew  they  could  not  easily  find  access  to  pcrsona- 
Ses  of  such  rank,  and  would  therefore,  he  imagined,  be  forced  tb  take  his  asserted  ac- 
quaintanceship upon  trust.  But  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were  not  to  be  so  pot 
iff.  Considermg,  probably,  that  an  attorney's  clerk  could  hardly  be  altogether  with- 
Hit  some  friends  of  lower  degree  than  nobles  and  cardinals,  they  insist«l  upon  his 
giving  them  other  references.  At  this  moment  the  wagon  from  Rouen  made  its  ap- 
learance ;  and,  as  he  said  that  he  bckmged  to  that  city,  some  one  propoKsed  to  stop  the 
rehicle  in  order  tu  see  if  any  of  the  persons  in  it  knew  any  thing  of  him.  When  they 
bund  that  none  of  the  passengers  had  ever  heard  of  his  name,  their  conviction  that 
le  was  an  impostor  became  more  confirmed  than  ever ;  and  the  cry  to  have  him 
brown  into  the  river  was  raised  again  with  renewed  violence.  Some  lurther  conten- 
ioa,  which  we  have  not  space  to  detail,  consumed  a  little  more  time  ;  and  while  they 
vere  yet  uTangling,  two  messengers,  whom,  on  De  Momay^s  reference,  they  had  sent 
o  Girard,  returned  \iith  that  person^s  answer.  De  Momay  had  mitten  an  open  note 
o  him  in  these  words :  **  Sir,  I  am  detained  by  the  people  of  the  Porte  and  fauborg  of 
St.  Denis,  who  will  not  belie\'e  that  I  am  Philip  Momay,  your  clerk,  to  whom  yoa 
lave  given  leave  to  go  to  see  his  relations  at  Rouen  during  the  vacation.  I  beg  yoa 
HU  certify  to  them  the  truth  of  this  statement,  that  they  may  permit  me  to  proceed 
n  my  journey."  These  directions  were  certainly  explicit  enough,  and  mignt  have 
nffieed  for  a  man  of  less  sagacitv  than  Girard  appears  to  have  been.  On  reading  the 
wte,  the  attorney,  who  happened,  we  arc  told,  to  be  a  goodly  looking  personage,  and 
o  bear  in  his  dress  and  general  appearance  an  air  of  superior  respectability,  having 
irst  in  a  few  words  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  hinarance  which  his  clerk  had 
net  with,  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  paper  the  desired  attestation,  with  an  assurance 
hat  the  individual  in  their  hands  was  neither  a  rebel  nor  a  seditious  person,  and  sub- 
icribed  his  signature.  A  little  boy  belonging  to  the  house,  however,  had  neariy  spoil- 
id  all,  by  observing  that  the  clerk  they  were  inquiring  after,  had  only  been  in  his  mas- 
«r's  service  since  yesterday  morning.  Luckily  this  remark  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
iwo  men  ;  and,  quite  convinced  that  De  Moma^  was  reallv  Girard's  clerk,  they  bas- 
oned back  to  their  companions,  no  doubt  thinking  they  had  very  salisfactorilv  acquit- 
mA  themselves  of  their  mission.  And  such  was  the  impression  they  produced  on 
he  rest,  by  the  account  they  gave  of  their  receptioo,  and  the  confirmation  they  brought 
)f  De  Momay 's  story,  that  the  suspicions  they  had  enter^ined  were  at  once  removed, 
md  they  immediately  resolved  not  only  to  set  him  free,  but,  by  way  of  making 
noke  amends  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  had  received,  to  escort  him  back  to  the  spot 
irhere  they  had  apprehended  him.  He  got  out  of  their  hands  at  last  about  nine  o'clock, 
md  kfe»t  no  time  in  pursuing  his  journey.  At  Chantilly  he  obtained  a  horse  from  his 
liend  Montmorency,  one  of  the  few  who  had  escaped  the  massacre,  by  leaving  Paris 
n  time  under  the  apprehension  of  the  impending  treachery.  At  last,  though  not 
irichoat  some  other  perils  and  ^'  hair-breadth  'scapes,-'  he  arrived  in  safety  at  his  estate 
)f  Buhy,  in  Normandy,  on  Friday  ;  where,  however,  he  found  his  fanaly  and  estab- 
ishment  dispersed,  his  mother  having  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  a 
leighbor.  in  the  course  of  a -few  days  he  embarked  at  Dieppe  for  England  ;  and, 
ifter  encountering  a  severe  storm,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  drive  them  back 
o  Calais,  and  the  terrors  of  which  were  augmented  by  the  cries  of  numbers  of  wo- 
nen  and  children,  fl.^'ing,  like  himself,  from  the  blood  drenched  land  of  their  birth,  he 
eached  the  port  of  Rye  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  massacre. 

Such  is  the  interesting  narrative  which  has  been  given  us  by  the  wife  of  Duplesses 
momay,  in  her  memoir  of  her  husband,  only  very  recently  published  for  the  first  time.* 
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The  writer  adds,  that  her  husband  had  often  told  her,  that  at  the  moment  when  h«  fat 
heard  that  the  massacre  was  going  on,  having  lifted  up  his  spirit  to  God,  he  oonodfed 
a  firm  assurance  both  that  he  should  efl'ect  his  escape,  and  that  he  should  Uve  to  « 
the  slaughter  of  his  friends  avenged.  This  excellent  lady,  then  the  widow  of  H.  di 
Feuqueres,  was  also  in  Paris  during  the  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  the  dangers  to  whkh  Ac 
was  herself  exposed  were  irtill  more  formidable  than  those  undergone  by  the  gendfr 
man  who  afterwards  became  her  husband.  M.  de  Feuqueres  had  died  of  a  wauA 
received  in  battle  about  three  years  before,  leaving  with  his  young  widow  a  '^^"C**^ 
six  months  old,  whom  he  had  never  seen.  Soon  after  this,  Madame  de  Feuqaerein> 
ceived  the  ne^'s  of  the  deaths  of  her  father,  M.  de  la  Borde,  of  her  sister,  and  of  te 
father  of  her  late  husband.  To  add  to  her  distresses,  she  had  been  stripped  of  all  hff 
pVoperty  by  the  civil  confusions  of  the  time,  and  was  almost  without  the  means  of 
existence.  This  load  of  sutiering  broke  down  her  health,  wliich  she  never  aftenmdi 
entirely  recovered.  At  length,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1570,  she  came  to 
Paris  with  her  daughter,  on  the  invitation  of  her  mother,  who  continued  in  thepn^ 
fession  of  the  ancient  religion,  althr)ugh  the  rest  of  the  family  had  embraced  the  prai> 
ciples  of  the  reformation.  From  this  time  Madame  de  Feuqueres  had  remained  inihe 
French  capital. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  on  which  the  massacre  commenced,  she  was  still  in 
bed  in  her  lodgings  in  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  when  one  of  her  maid-«ervant8,  who  wu 
a  Protestant,  came  running  into  her  room  in  a  state  of  great  terror,  to  inform  her  that 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  where  she  had  just  been,  the  mob  were  killing  every  body. 
Without  feeling  any  great  alarm,  Madame  de  Feuqueres,  who  had  intended  to  go  that 
day  to  the  Louvre  to  take  leave  of  the  princess  of  Conde,  and  some  others  of  ber 
friends,  preparatory  to  her  proposed  departure  on  Monday,  to  spend  the  winter  with 
one  of  her  sisters  in  the  country,  rose,  and  put  on  part  of  her  dress,  when,  looking  fltoni 
her  window,  she  perceived  the  whole  street  in  commotion.  Parties  of  military  wen  . 
mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  all  wore  white  crosses  in  their  hats.  Ck>nvinced  now  of  i 
the  reality  of  the  danger,  she  had  already  sent  off  to  her  mother,  with  whom  her  bratlh 
ers  also  lived,  to  inquire  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  disturbance ;  when  amesMge 
was  brought  her  from  her  maternal  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Senlis,  who  desired  her  to 
put  out  of  the  way  whatever  articles  she  had  of  greatest  value,  and  promised  that  he 
would  immediately  send  some  one  to  find  her.  This,  however,  the  bishop  eilhier 
found  it  impossible  or  forgot  to  do,  having  learned  that  his  own  brother  had  been  killed 
in  the  rue  de  Betizy,  along  with  the  other  Hugonot  gentlemen  lodged  around' the  hih 
lel  of  the  admiral,  and  having  afterwanls  been  arrested  himself  by  the  mob  while  at- 
tempting to  make  his  way  through  the  streets,  and  placed  in  considerable  jeopardy, 
probably  on  account  his  Protestant  connections.  Auer  ni-aiting,  therefore,  for  aboot 
half  an  hour,  Madame  de  Feuqueres,  seeing  the  rioters  fast  approaching,  deemed  it 
best  to  send  off  her  daughter  by  a  female  servant  to  a  M.  de  Ferreuze,  who  held  the 
office  of  master  of  requests  in  the  royal  household,  and  who  was  her  relation  ud 
one  of  her  best  friends.  This  gentleman  received  the  child  into  his  house,  which  was 
in  the  vieille  rue  du  Temple,  by  a  back  door,  and  also  sent  to  its  mother  to  say  that, 
if  she  chose,  he  would  give  her  too  an  asylum.  Madame  de  Feuqueres  glamy  od- 
cepted  this  oficr ;  and  leaving  her  lodgings  for  that  purpose  about  eight  o'clock,  had 
scarcely  gone,  when  a  party  of  the  mob  entered  the  house  in  search  of  her.  When 
they  could  not  find  their  expected  victim,  they  proceeded  to  pillage  the  house.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  other  Protestant  friends  of  M.  de  Perreuze  came  one  ailer  the  other 
to  request  the  protection  of  his  roof;  till  at  length  tne  number  of  persons,  with  thdr 
families  and  servants,  who  were  concealed,  in  the  house  amounted  to  above  forty. 
Lest  suspicion  might  be  excited  by  the  purchase  of  the  unusual  quantity  of  victnsls 
required  for  so  many  guests,  M.  de  Perreuze  sent  for  what  articles  he  wanted  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  town ;  and  he  and  his  vnfe  also  took  their  station  together  at  tiie 
front  door  of  the  house,  to  be  ready  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  the  conductors  of 
the  difiercnt  pillaging  parties  as  they  pas.scd.  All  these  precautions,  however,  proved 
eventually  insufficient  to  ward  ofi*  the  apprehended  danger.  On  Tuesday  it  was  or> 
dered  that  the  house  should  be  searched.  By  this  time,  fortunately,  the  greater  nnm- 
ber  of  those  who  hail  crowded  to  it  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  massacre,  had  left 
it  and  taken  refuge  elsewhere ;  so  that  there  only  remained  Madame  de  Feuqueret 
and  another  lady,  with  their  attendants.    In  the  extremity  which  had  now  arriveo.  Mo* 
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jqucres  ims  cfinccalcil  in  a  loft  above  a  granary,  where,  as  her  ears  were 
le  wild  cries  of  thi'  men,  wonirn,  and  children,  whom  they  were  butcher' 
reels,  she  was  thrown,  she  tolls  us,  into  such  perplexity  and  despair  that 
mes  tempted  to  rush  <lown  from  her  hiding-place,  and  deliver  herself  up  at 
hands  of  the  infuriated  populace.  What  pnncipally  distracted  her  was  the 
er  daughter,  whom  she  had  been  obliged  to  leave  below  in  the  charge  of  a 
his  person,  however,  succeeded  in  conveying  {he  child,  through  the  midst 
s  dangers,  to  the  house  of  a  relation  of  Madame  de  Feuqueres,  with  whom 
in  safety.  But  it  was  now  judged  advisable  that  its  mother  also  should 
ossible  leave  her  present  asylum.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  venture  to 
I  residence,  as  a  guard,  she  learned,  had  been  placed  around  the  house. 
re  resolved,  as  her  only  resource,  to  throw  herself  upon  the  compassioa 
who  had  some  time  before  married  one  of  her  maid-servants,  and  who 
Ttain  of  the  watch  in  his  quarter,  and  in  that  character  one  of  the  com- 
f[ents  of  the  massaiTe.  The  man,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
e  her  admission ;  and  permitted  her  to  remain  in  his  house  all  the 
ugh  not  without  making  her  listen  to  many  violent  invectives  against 
;s,  and  insisting  with  her  in  warm  terms  that  she  would  And  herself  obliged 
4.  On  the  following  day  at  noon  she  left  this  retreat,  and  set  out  to  find 
be  bouse  of  the  President,  Tambonneau.  in  the  cloister  of  Notre  Damci 
en  advertised  of  her  situation  by  her  mother,  and  solicited  to  aflbrd  her 
She  effected  her  entr}'  into  the  house  without  being  observed ;  and  being 
de  Tambonneau\s  study,  she  remained  there  unmolested  during  the  rest  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  next.  On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  however,  infor- 
led  the  family  that  the  mob  were  about  to  vuit  them.  There  was  not  a  mo- 
}st ;  and  the  hunted  fugitive  was  again  transferred  to  the  house  of  a  com 
I  acquaintance  of  her  protector's,  and  a  person  on  whose  fldeliiy  they  could 
re  she  remained  till  the  following  Wednesday — being  concealed  all  the 
upper  chamber,  immediately  over  one  tenanted  by  a  Catholic  lady,  for 
ig  discoveri'd  by  whom,  or  by  any  of  the  neighbors,  she  neither  dared  to 
ic  floor,  nor  even  to  light  a  camlle.  Her  food  was  brought  to  her  by  one 
?s  of  tlie  family,  who  con«rnlpd  it  in  her  iipron.  and  pretended  that  ^he  went 
•me  linen  for  the  lady  brlow.  During  this  time  her  mother  had  sent  to 
to  ?ro  to  mass  ;  but  to  that  proposal  she  steailily  refusetl  to  yield.  At  last 
;cd  tn  make  an  atlomiH  by  hciM.*lf  to  e>i;aj>e  from  Paris ;  and  on  Wwlnes- 
levpn  oVl<>i.k  in  the  mornini:.  desc^enJinj;  fn)in  her  hirkin:r-holo.  she  walk- 
lie  river  and  stpp|)cd  on  Inmrd  a  boat,  which  was  going  to  Sens,  and  in 
lil  rau^pd  a  ]»lrii'e  to  betaken  lor  her  the  day  before.  She  soon,  however, 
f  exi^istMl  to  more  imminent  danger  than  ever.  When  they  reached  the 
Minielli*,  tlie  N):it  was  stopped  by  the  ^uir.l.  an-l  their  pnssjx)rts  demand- 
eon  iHKird;  th*'  Tv<\  showed  theirs,  but  ^ladame  de  Feuqneres  had  none. 
nldier<.  en^rerly  exclaiming  that  i'he  was  a  Ilu^onot  and  must  be  drowned, 
me  out  of  the  iMiat.  Seeing  herself  thus  on  the  point  of  beini;  put  to  death, 
I  them  to  cojnlucl  her  to  the  house  of  31. de  Voisenon,  auditorof  accounts, 
?  of  her  friends,  assurins:  them  that  he  would  answer  for  her.  They  at 
o  comply  with  her  reqiieM.  and  two  of  their  number  were  sent  with  her 
nee  of  th«'  niMiihMnan  whom  she  named.  When  they  arrive<l  at  the  hou.se, 
fortunately  for  the  surrrss  of  her  .scheme,  remained  at  the  d<x)r,  and  al- 
walk  up  stairs  alone.  She  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  hastily  intimating 
senon  the  situation  in  which  she  was,  and  entreating  his  interference  to 
.  On  hearing:  her  account,  he  imni(?diaiely  went  down  to  the  soliiiers, 
them  that  he  liad  often  seen  the  jX'rs(»n  they  had  broua:ht  to  liim  in  the 
idame  dEpnine-*,  the  mother  of  the  bi>hop  of  Senlis,  whose  family  were 
to  the  UfKJil  C;itlK»iics.  The  men  however  told  him,  it  was  not  about  Ma* 
ines  and  her  family  they  came  to  inquire  of  him.  but  about  the  female  now 
)  thi**,  all  that  ."M.  de  Voisenon  could  venture  to  reply  was.  that  he  had 
o  be  a  £r«>o<l  Caihorn-  formerly,  but  what  she  misrht  ht'  now  he  could  not 
ly,  at  this  |K)int  of  th«'  f(»nvcrs:itiori.  a  woman  wlio  wa.s  known  to  the  sol- 
p,  and  a-^kcfl  them  what  th^y  M'ere  2:<»inE:  to  do  with  the  person  they  had  got 
js.     '*  Pardieu,'  they  answered,  "  she  is  a  Uugonotand  must  be  drowned, 
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for  ve  see  she  is  fhghtened.*'  "  Why,"  replied  the  woman,  "yon.  know  me ;  I  m  id 
Hugo&ot ;  I  go  to  mass  every  day ;  and  yet  I  have  been  so  frightened,  that  for  Ibeie 
eight  day^  post  I  have  been  in  a  fever."  ^'  In  truth,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  soldien  oa 
this,  "  I  have  been  in  the  same  state  m}'6elf."  The  t^*o  men  at  last  consented  to  a» 
duct  their  prisoner  back  to  the  boat,  merely  remarking,  as  they  put  her  again  on  boudf 
thflt  if  she  had  been  a  man  she  should  not  have  escaped  so  easily. 

We  must  sum  up  very  briefly  the  remaining  hazards  which  Madame  de  Ttaqmm 
ran  in  effecting  her  escape.  The  house  of  the  com  merchant,  in  which  she  had 
lain  so  long  concealed,  was  pillaged,  she  telLs  us,  immediately  after  she  left  it  it 
the  place  where  they  put  on  shore  for  the  night  there  was  only  one  sleeping  chambtf 
in  the  inn  to  which  they  repaired,  and  she  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  vidt 
two  other  women,  whose  suspicions  she  greatly  feared  would  be  excited  1^  a  fine  hot 
land  shirt,  trimmed  with  lace,  which  she  wore,  ill  as  it  suited  the  rest  of  her  aOife^ 
which  was  that  of  a  servant.  Her  apprehensions  here,  however,  proved  vain.  Oi 
Thursday  she  left  the  boat,  and  under  the  conduct  of  a  person  who  had  been  seat  to 
meet  her  by  Madame  de  Tombonneau,  proceeded  on  foot  to  Vignay,  the  residenee  of 
the  chancellor  I'Hospital^  being  a  distance  of  about  five  leagues.  They  fimnd  the 
chancellor's  house  occupied  bv  the  guard  which  the  king  had  sent  for  his  protection; 
and  Madame  de  Feuqueres  therefore  resolved  to  take  up  her  residence  in  the  boott 
of  his  vinedresser,  a  poor  man,  who,  although  a  Catholic,  treated  her  with  the  Idndert 
hospitality.  Here  she  remained  for  fifteen  days,  during  which  time  the  soldiers  caat 
to  the  village  searching  every  suspected  house ;  but  the^  were  prevented  firom  e» 
tering  that  in  which  she  was  concealed,  in  conseqnence  of  its  being  considered  under 
the  protection  of  the  chancellor's  guard.  At  last,  when  matters  seemed  to  be  soid» 
what  tranquillized,  she  set  out  on  her  ass,  accompanied  by  the  vinedresser,  toEpnme^ 
a  property  belonging  to  her  grandmother,  which  she  reached  in  safety.  She  was  n* 
ceived  here  as  one  returned  from  the  dead.  From  this  she  went  at  the  end  of  a  fivi* 
night  to  Buhy,  now  in  the  possession  of  her  eldest  brother.  Here  she  was  exposed  to  nev 
persecutions — her  brother,  who  had  himself  saved  his  life  by  consenting  to  go  to  masiy 
being  still  so  alarmed  that  he  refused  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  his  house,  on  her  pe^ 
sisting  in  declining  to  accompany  him  to  chapel.  With  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
money,  therefore,  she  was  obliged  once  more  to  set  out  on  her  travels ;  and  taking  OB 
this  occasion  the  road  to  Sedan,  she  arrived  safely  in  that  city  on  the  first  of  Nove» 
ber,  and  received  the  warmest  welcome,  and  the  sap])ly  of  all  her  wants,  from  muienai 
friends,  most  of  whom  had  Hkc  herself  taken  refuge  here,  after  escaping  from  theFui' 
sian  massacre.  Madame  de  Feuqueres  continue(l  to  reside  in  Sedan  till  her  marrisfi 
with  M.  Duplessis  Momay,  in  January  1576.* 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  deliveranre  from  the  St.  Bartholomew,  of  i^hick 
an  account  has  come  down  to  us,  was  that  of  the  marshal  de  la  Foree.  The  fathef 
of  the  marshal,  de  la  Force,  the  sieur  was  one  of  the  Protestant  gentlemen  who  were 
lodged,  when  the  massacre  broke  out,  in  the  faubourg  St.  (rermain.  The  first  notice 
he  received  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  Sundsy  of  what  was  {)assing  in  the  city,  was 
from  aperson,  who  had,  it  appears,  swam  across  the  river  to  apprise  him  of  his  dan* 
ger.  Tnerc  were  living  with  La  Force  his  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  afte^ 
wards  the  marshal,  was  now  in  his  thirteenth  year.  Had  tlie  father  thought  but  of 
his  own  safety,  he  probably  mi:^ht  have  been  able,  like  many  of  his  friends,  to  have 
effected  his  escape ;  but  some  time  was  lost  in  getting  his  two  boys  in  readiness  to  fly 
along  with  him,  and  before  they  had  left  the  house,  it  was  broken  into  by  the  murder 
ers.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Martin  was  at  the  head  of  the  pnrty,  who  having  made 
his  men  instantly  disarm  their  prisoners,  addressing  himself  to  La  Force,  told  him 
with  the  most  violent  oaths  that  his  last  moment  was  come.  On  La  Force,  however, 
offering  him  two  thousand  crowns  to  save  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  children,  the 
ruffian  and  his  band  agreed  to  accept  of  this  bribe.  After  having  pillaged  the  house, 
they  desired  the  father  and  his  two  sons  to  tie  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  form  of 
crosses  around  their  hats,  and  to  turn  up  the  right  sleeves  of  their  coats ;  and  then 
they  all  set  out  together.  The  river,  as  they  crossed  it,  was  already  covered  with 
dead  bodies ;  and  the  same  frightful  tokens  of  the  tragedy  acting  around  them  strewed 
the  courts  of  the  Louvre  and  the  other  places  through  which  they  passed.    At  last 
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i  tt  Bfartiii's  house  in  the  roe  des  Petits  Champs  (to  the  north  of  the  rae 
) ;  and  here.  La  Force  having  been  first  boond  by  an  oath  not  to  attempt 
r  either  himself  or  his  sons  until  he  should  hare  paid  the  two  thouiaiid 
and  ^bej  were  left  in  the  charge  of  two  Swiss  soldiers. 
de  Brissembonrg,  the  sister-in-law  of  La  Force,  who  resided  in  the  arse- 
eh  hcT  relation,  the  marshal  de  Biron,  was  gnmd  master,  upon  being  ajv 
the  monej  to  ^y  the  promised  ransom,  engaged  to  send  the  requisite  sum 
lag  of  the  following  dky.  La  Force  and  his.  sons  were  therefore  obUeed 
all  then  where  they  were.  At  last,  when  the  appointed  time  arriyed,  a 
wws  dispatched  for  the  money  *,  but  while  he  was  yet  absent,  the  count  de 
iddenly  presented  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  bringing 
m  said,  to  conduct  the  prisoners  immediately  to  the  duke  of  Anjon.  He 
NT  intimated  Uie  purpose  of  his  visit,  than  his  men,  laying  hold  of  the 
Ilia  sons,  pulled  on  their  bonnets  and  mantles ;  and  by  the  roogh  manner 
ey  used  them,  afibrded  tHiem  a  sufficient  presage  of  the  fate  prepared  for 
7  led  them,  however,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  street  entering  the  rue  St. 
hont  offering  them  any  violence ;  but  on  arriving  here,  the  assassins  halted, 
r  a  sudden  assault  upon  them,  dispatched  first  the  eldest  son,  and  the  next 
nllier,  by  multiplied  blows  with  their  daggers.  By  a  singular  chance,  the 
dioae  name  was  Jacques  Nompar,  in  the  conftision  of  the  encounter  escajv 
Bd ;  the  wildly  directed  strokes  of  the  murderers  having  all  missed  him  and 

his  father  and  his  bfother.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind,  however,  to 
df  down  on  the  ground  beside  them,  and  as  he  lay  bathed  in  their  blooiL 
hat  he  was  mortidly  wounded ;  and  then  to  countmeit  the  appearance  oi 
B  murderers,  suppoamg  their  deed  done,  after  hastily  stripping  the  three 
the  spot.    It  was  not  )ong  before  a  number  of  the  neighbors  afrproached ; 

the  rest,  a  poor  man,  a  marker  belonging  to  the  tennis  court  m  the  rae 
;.  This  penon,  on  beholding  the  body  of  the  youngest  son,  happened  to 
d  enough  for  his  words  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  boy,  "Alas!  this  one  is  but 
II"  Ohn  hearing  these  expressions  of  compassion,  young  La  Force  ven- 
r  to  raise  his  head,  and  to  whisper  that  he  was  still  alive.  The  man,  on 
I  him  to  remain  still  for  a  little  longer,  till  he  could  come  to  remove  him 
og  obsen'ed.  As  soon  as  every  body  was  out  of  sight  he  returned ;  and, 
I  old  ragged  cloak  over  the  boy,  he  took  him  on  his  back  and  set  out  with 
own  house.  Some  persons  whom  he  met  on  the  way,  having  asked  him 
he  was  carrying,  "  It  is  my  nephew,''  said  he,  "  who  hiaLS  got  drunk ;  I  shall 
good  whipping  this  evening.  He  soon  got  home  to  his  garret  with  his 
I  here  JjO,  Force  .«%pent  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  foUowing  day 
bis  preserver,  at  his  request,  agreed  to  conduct  him  to  the  arsenal,  the  bov 
ging  to  pay  him  thirty  crowns  for  thi^  ^rvice.  They  set  out  together  at  break 

in  a  short  time  reached  the  gate  ot  the  arsenal  without  having  met  with 
ption.  The  difficulty  now  was  for  La  Force  (in  the  beggarly  dress  in 
as)  to  get  into  the  inside  of  the  building ;  but,  leaving  his  guide  without, 
nnd  an  opportunity,  when  the  gate  was  opened  Uw  the  admission  of  anothor 
•ss  through  without  being  observed  by  the  porter.    He  met  nobody  till  he 

part  of  the  building  in  which  his  aunt  resided.  When  Madame  de  Bris- 
elield  him,  her  astonishment  and  emotion  were  extreme ;  for  she  had  been 
Nrmed  that  all  the  three  had  perished.  The  thirty  crowns  were  immediate- 
U>  the  poor  tennis  marker ;  and  La  Force  was  put  to  bed  that  he  might  re> 
the  efiects  of  the  terror  and  agitation  h«;  had  undergone.  He  remained 
1  the  arsenal  for  the  Vvro  following  days ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  time, 

was  brought  to  marshal  Biron,  that  the  building  was  about  to  be  search- 
r  of  the  king,  in  consequence  of  reports  that  were  in  circulation  of  some 
aving  taken  refuge  in  it.  It  was  deemed  advisable,  therefore,  that  he 
nmediatelv  transferred  to  some  other  hiding-place ;  and  accordingly,  on 
morning,  being  attired  as  a  page,  he  was  confided  to  the  care  of  a  M. 
itroller  of  anillery,  who,  however,  was  only  informed  that  he  was  the  son 
Griend  M.  de  Beaupuy,  and  that  having  been  newly  brought  up  to  Paris  it 

wished  that  he  should  be  taken  charge  of,  till  the  confusion,  m  which  the 
nit  was,  should  have  subsided.    He  remained  with  M.  Guillon  seven  or 
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eight  days ;  when,  even  at  that  distance  of  time  after  the  massacre,  the  report  of  \at 
singular  escape  having  got  abroad,  fears  were  still  entertained  that  an  attempt  woaU 
be  made  to  gain  possession  of  him.  By  some  management,  however,  it  was  contiir* 
ed  to  conve}'  him  beyond  the  walls  of  the  capital ;  and  after  several  ocher  haiudpv 
adventures,  he  was  fortunate  enough  on  the  eighth  day  from  his  leaving  Fun  lo 
reach  the  house  of  his  father's  brother,  the  sieur  de  Caumont,  near  Mirandei  in  ik 
south  of  France,  by  whom  he  vrhs  received  with  "  so  great  joy  and  contentment,'^  laji 
the  original  narrative,  '^  as  is  not  to  be  believed."  The  boy  thus  miracnknisly  retcocd 
from  the  jaws  of  destruction,  and  who  eventually  rose,  as  has  been  mentioDed,  to  the 
rank  of  marshal,  lived  for  more  than  eighty  years  after  his  singular  escape,  havi^; 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  in  1653,  probably  one  of  the  last  snrvivofs  of  tk 
bloody  scene  in  which  he  had  so  nearly  perished.* 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  ima  far  fiom 
being  confined  to  the  walls  of  Paris.  In  numerous  other  places  similar  timgical  semes 
were  acted,  and  the  blood  of  the  Protestants  was  poured  out  like  water.  Sixty  tbon- 
sand  are  supposed  to  have  been  slaughtered,  for  which  solemn  thanksgivings  woe 
rendered  to  God,  in  the  Catholic  Churches. 

Taken  by  surprise,  as  the  Hugonots  had  been,  they  were  for  a  time  incapable  of  aay 
resistance ;  but  at  length,  rallying  under  the  prince  of  Conde,  they  nobly  stood  ibr 
their  defence,  and  combatted  their  enemies  witn  success.  But  for  the  space  of  tluitT 
years,  the  Protestants  suffered  the  most  grievous  calamities,  and  during  this  period, 
It  has  been  estimated  that  thirty-nine  princes,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  cooots, 
two  hundred  and  thirty -four  barons,  one  hundred  forty-six  thousand  five  hundred  aad 
eighteen  gentlemen,  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  common  people, 
were  destroyed  for  adopting  the  reformed  religion. 

In  1593,  Henry  IV.  who  was  a  Hugonot,  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  Ahhoodi. 
from  political  motives,  he  made  a  profession  of  popeiy,  he  evinced  his  regard  ibrme 
Protestants,  by  publishing,  in  the  year  1598,  the  celebrated  Edict  of  NmUes,  iriudi 
granted  to  them  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  the  ri^ht  of  worshipping  God  aooovfinf 
to  their  ovn  faith,  and  certain  lands  to  support  theu*  churches  and  garrisons.  HeniT, 
however,  soon  experienced  the  vengeance  of  the  court  of  Rome  for  bis  demengr;  n 
he  was  assassinated  in  his  chariot,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  by  the  hands  of  a  lanaiie, 
by  the  name  of  RavaiUac,  in  the  year  1610. 

From  this  period,  the  Hugonots,  as  they  were  tolerated  by  the  civil  power,  fkmiii^ 
ed  for  a  season  greatly.  But  they  were  still  hated  by  the  men  in  power,  ana  paitiei- 
larly  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  prime  minister  to  Louis  XHI.,  whoeaiiy  adopted  and  loag 
pursued  the  maxim,  <'  That  there  could  be  no  peace  in  France,  imtil  tne  Hngooots 
were  entirely  suppressed." 

In  the  year  1()85,  Lewis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  ordered  the  Reion' 
ed  Churches  to  return  to  the  Romi^sh  faith.  The  cup  of  their  calamities  was  now 
full.  Their  case  was  hopeless.  Their  churches  were  demolished,  and  tbemaelm 
insulted  and  massacred,  by  a  brutal  soldiery.  Flight  presented  itself  as  their  obIt 
alternative ;  but  even  in  this  they  were  opposed  by  bands  of  soldiers,  who  were  stationed 
on  the  several  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  Fifty  thousand,  however,  it  is  snjppoMd. 
effected  their  escape,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  different  Protestant  countries  c^  Europe. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  calamities,  brought  upon  the  Protestants  in  several  coon* 
tries,  (of  the  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  in  Enghmd^  we  .shall  speak  in  a  future 
page,)  by  the  friends  of  papal  Rome,  with  the  professed  design  of  exterminatiDg 
them  from  the  earth,  and  of  re-establishing  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

This  effort  was  a  mighty  one.  In  the  language  of  an  unknown  writer,  "  Provi- 
dence never  made  use  of  so  terrible  a  scourge  to  chastise  mankind.  No  power  erer 
outraged  the  interests  of  society,  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  claims  of^humanity, 
to  the  same  extent.  Never  did  the  world  behold  such  blasphemy,  profligacy,  and  win* 
tonness,  as  in  the  proceedings  of  this  spiritual  domination.  It  held  the  human  mmd 
in  chains ;  visited  with  exemplary  punishment  every  inroad  on  the  domains  of  igno* 
ranee,  and  attempted  to  sink  nations  into  a  state  of  stupidity  and  imbecility.  Its  no* 
scriptions,  its  massacres,  its  murders,  the  miseries  it  heaped  on  the  objects  oi  its 
vengeance,  aud  the  grasp  of  its  iron  sway,  fill  the  mind  only  with  horror  and  disgust." 
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9*  The  mean*  thus  employed  by  the  court  of  Rome  to  sustain 
ir  power  which  remained,  and  to  regain  that  which  she  had  lost, 
thmiig^  such  as  were  likely  to  result  in  her  triumph,  were  fisund  insuf- 
imaX  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  Althoug[fa,  subaequently  to  the  refer- 
■lioii,  orwing  to  her  propagation  of  Christianity  in  heathen  cowitries, 
m  held  her  empire  over  more  millions  than  before,  and  for  a  season 
qpeaied  within  reach  of  her  former  spiritual  sway,  from  a  series  of 
Mipected  causes,  her  ancient  power  has  been  successively  weakened, 
■til  thai,  together  with  her  wc»lth  and  splendor,  has  passed  away. 

10*  Among  the  cau9es  which  have  contributed  to  this  result,  may 
I  mentioned  the  loss  of  foreign  ctmquesU — unsuccessful  contests  mA 
mrsd  European  governments — ^the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
4ke  reoelUUian  in  Prmnce — and  the  aMition  of  tMe  Inquisition. 

In  a  fiDnDcnrpage,  (159^  wss  noticed  the  saccessftil  attempt  of  the  Roman  CsthoKcs 
iattodnoe  (Aristianity  mio  China,  J^pan,  and  other  coontries.  But,  owing  to  tiie 
■olate  and  imqnitoixs  ooodnct  of  the  Jesmts,  and  particalariy  to  the  tomi^ts  and 
Wons  occasioned  by  their  political  jntrignn,  they  were  at  length  haniahad  from 
m  eowttries,  and  tbie  knowledge  of  Christianity  became  extinct 
M  home,  the  pontifis  were  often  enga^  in  qnanels  with  neiahboffiag  govem- 
~"~     la  lUpO,  Fanl  V.  neariy  lost  the  nch  repauic  of  Venice.    riMoe  was  indeed 

ope  was  obliged  to  reUnquisn  many  of  his  pretensioD^.  Naries, 
ud  Spain,  each,  in  torn,  withheld  immnnities  which  befoie  Md 
.  In  sobseqnentTeart^  violent  diflpate  was  earned  on  between 
king  of  France.  In  IGdt,  the  power  of  the  papacy  receired  a  severe 
tr|^  in  conseqaence  of  the  decree  <^  a  council  of  tM  GaDicaa  Churchy 
.  r  of  Louis  }utV.  viz. :  that  the  power  of  the  jX)pe  is  only  spilti^ — 
St  a  general  edaacil  is  soperior  to  him — and  tnat  his  decisions  are  not  infidtiUe, 
idioal  the  consent  of  the  Chorch. 

But  the  event,  which  more  than  ainr  other  tended  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  pope. 
IS  the  suppretsiam  of  the  order  of  fttmU.  This  event  was  owing  to  a  variety  of 
jBses;  bat  chiefly  to  their  usurpations  and  iniquitous  conduct,  which,  in  idl  coon- 
ies,  had  reached  a  point  beyond  endurance.  The  voice  of  the  worid  was  against 
eai,  and  loudly  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  order.  Their  suppression,  however, 
ok  ptece  in  difierent  countries  in  successive  years.  From  England,  they  were  ez- 
Ilea  by  prodamatioa,  daring  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1604 ;  from  Venice,  in  1606 ; 
am Fortngal,  1759 ;  France,  1764 ;  Spain  and  Sicily,  1767 ;  and  the^orderwas,  at 
Dgth,  totally  abolished,  in  all  papal  countries,  by  Ganganelli,  or  Clement  SIY.,  July 
LJ773. 

The  Franth  revolmtwH,  in  1793,  also,  contributed  to  abridce  the  powr  of  papal  Rome, 
boot  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  conspiracy  was  funned  to  overthrow  Christianity. 
i  ikt  head  of  this  conspiracy  were  Voltaire,  D^ Alembert,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and 
vederic  II.  king  of  Prussia  ^  who,  by  every  artifice  that  impiety  could  invent,  by 
noo  and  secret  correspondence,  endoivored  to  spread  abroad  the  poison  <^  infidelity, 
id  thns  to  debase  and  sap  the  foundations  of  Christianity. 

The  eflbfts  of  this  combination  were  attended  with  amazing  success.  Infidelity 
as  soon  spread  abroad  among  all  nations,  and  afiected  every  (^tholic  and  Frotestant 
Rnmnnity.  In  France,  however,  the  tide  was  seen  rolling  with  an  irresistible  force, 
id  the  consequence  was,  an  entire  revolution  in  that  country — ^the  abolition  of  the 
igal  government — and,  for  a  season,  the  overthrow  of  the  long  established  Roman 
israichy.  This  gave  to  the  papal  Church  a  deep  and  lasting  wound ;  and  followed 
I  it  was,  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  republic,  carrying  forward  their  triumphs, 
nsently  reduced  many  of  the  popish  states  to  a  condition  the  most  fearful  and  de- 
nsding. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  the  der^  in  France  were  both 
■merous  and  wealthy.  They  amounted  to  no  less  than  eighteen  archbishops,  one 
mdred  and  eleven  bishops,  one  hundred  and  ASij  thousand  priests,  having  under 
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their  control  a  revenue  of  five  millbns  sterling,  ajinnally,  besides  ihree  tham 
hundred  wealthy  convents. 

The  clergy  and  their  wealth  were  now  attacked  by  the  infidel  revolntkii 
fell  an  easy  prey.  The  tithes  and  revenues  of  the  clergy  were  taken  away, 
cree  of  the  constituent  assembly  ;  the  possessions  of  the  Church  were  deoc 
the  prq^rty  of  the  nation  ;  the  religious  orders  were  abc^hed ;  the  monkii 
ejected  from-their  convents,  and  their  immense  wealth  seized  for  the  natioB. 

The  revolutionary  torrent,  which  was  thus  set  in  motion,  destroyed  law, 
ment  and  leligion,  in  France ;  and  laid  waste  the  Roman  Church,  both  then 
neighboring  countries.  "  Her  priests  were  massacred.  Her  silver  shrinesM 
were  turned  into  money,  for  the  payment  of  troops.  Her  bells  were  coofc 
cannon,  and  her  churches  and  convents  into  barracks  for  soldiers.  From  the 
to  the  Adriatic,  she  presented  but  one  appalling  spectacle.  She  had  shed  t 
of  saints  and  prophets,  and  God  now  gave  her  blood  to  drink." 

Upon  the  reappearance  of  something  like  a  regular  government  in  Franc 
of  amsdence  trnd  freedom  of  worship  were  declared  to  be  a  ftmdamental  law  U 
stitution.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  consular  despotism  of  Buonaparte,  a 
tained  inviolate  during  his  imperial  sway.  Napoleon  despised  the  pope, 
whole  system  of  monkery.  On  becoming  emperor  in  1804,  he  compeUed  t 
Pius  Vfl.,  to  place  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head ;  but  in  less  than  four 
dispossessed  him  of  his  ecclesiastical  state,  and  reduced  his  holiness  to  ami 
in  the  political  world. 

The  abolition  of  the  inquisition  in  most  countries,  has,  also,  still  Airther  : 
down  the  influence  of  ^e  Roman  pontiffs.  The  power  of  this  engine  has  bee 
noticed,  together  with  the  thraldom  in  which,  for  centuries,  it  held  indivk 
nations.  To  Buonaparte  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  annihilation.  "  I  have,' 
in  his  speech  to  the  magistrates  of  Madrid,  in  1808,  "  abolished  the  coart  < 
quisition,  which  was  a  subject  of  complaint  to  Europe,  and  the  present  agje. 
may  guide  the  minds  of  men,  but  must  exercise  no  temporal,  nor  corporal  jv 
over  the  citizens.  I  have  preserved  the  spiritual  orders,  but  with  a  Umiiat 
number  of  monks." 

Thus  expired  the  horrid  and  infernal  court  of  inquisition.  Europe  no  Id 
deference  to  its  bloody  tribunal ;  and  the  same,  with  some  reserve,  may  be  i 
monkish  orders.  An  efifort  has  recently  been  made  to  re-establish  the  inqc 
Spain  ;  but  it  is  now  in  all  other  parts  of  the  globe  annihilated,  and  its  tenj 
no  longer  agitates  and  appals  the  human  race. 

11.  In  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  papal  power,  it 
observed,  that  the  temporal  dominions  of  the  pope  are  confio 
narrow,  crooked  territory,  lying  south  of  the  river  Po,  in  lu 
contains  about  fifteen  thousand  souare  miles,  and  about  two  mil 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  ecclesiastical  subjects  are  s 
to  amount  to  eighty,  or  one  hundred  millions,  who  are  scattered 
world.  The  countries  which  are  considered  entirely  papal, 
pope's  dominions  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  South  A 
France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  Canada,  almost  < 
Switzerland  has  seven  hundred  thousand;  England  more  th 
a  million.  Others  are  found  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  tl 
India  Islands,  and  the  United  States. 

As  a  temporal  prince,  the  political  power  of , the  pope  is  now  regarded  witl 
contempt  by  all  the  European  governments ;  but  it  is  still  supported  by  U 
matter  of  policy. 

France,  more  particularly,  appears  almost  ready  to  throw  off  entirely  the 
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BatkA,  its  clergy  at  present  continue  to  receive  their  usual  salaries  from  the  new 
govenunent. 

So  grossly  have  the  French  been  deluded  with  the  popish  ceremonies  and  supersti- 
tions, that  the  more  intelligent  have  become  infidels.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  case 
Ihioaghont  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  especially  in  Italy ;  the  people  there- 
fine  are  ill  prepared,  at  present,  to  embrace  the  pure  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  whicn,  indeed,  they  are  almost  universally  ignorant.  Nevertheless,  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  some  devoted  servants  of  Christ  at  Paris,  with  several  agents  from 
the  Methodist,  Continental,  London,  and  Baptist  Missionary  Societies  in  England,  and 
tspeoBhy  with  the  revival  of  religiiMi  among  the  Protestants  of  the  south  oif  France, 
all  contributing  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  diffusion  of  divine  know- 
ledge, will,  we  trust,  be  blessed  of  God,  to  produce  an  evangelical  reformation  in  that 
great  country. 

Education  being  vigorously  promoted  through  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures  being  extensively  circulated,  popery  will  not  be  able  much  longer  to 
retain  its  nold  on  the  millions  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  Even  the  Italian  states,  and 
Borne  itself,  have  received  many  copies  of  the  blessed  Word  of  God ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  not  a  few  Catholics,  and  some  of  the  priests,  are  sincerely  studying  die 
Scriptures  of  truth  for  their  eternal  salvation.  Knowledge,  by  the  British  sytXem  of 
sdncation,  is  increasing  in  South  America ;  and  with  it,  Uie  Holy  Scriptures  are  cir- 
culated among  the  superstitious  Catholics. 

In  British  India  and  the  east,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  establishment  of 
three  archbishops  and  seventeen  bishops,  with  many  priests,  besides  Romish  missiona- 
ries ;  but  scriptural  knowledge,  as  we  have  seen,  is  advancing  in  those  populous 
regions  of  the  earth. 

Canada  has  the  Roman  Catholic  system  for  the  established  religion ;  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  extend  the  influence  of  popery  in  the  United  States  of  America,  psu*- 
ticniariy  in  the  wonderous' valley  of  the  Mississippi;  but  its  antidote  is  provideu  in 
the  Bible. 

Ireland  is  chiefly  popish ;  and  in  that  injured,  degraded,  and  distracted  countr}', 
there  are  nearly  five  thousand  Roman  Catholic  priests.  But  scriptural  light  and 
knowledge  are  advancing  among  the  people,  notwithstanding  their  prejudices  against 
the  Protestants. 

England,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  it  is  said,  had  not  quite  fifty  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels ;  now  it  has  about  four  hundred  and  filly :  but  this  cannot  be 
matter  of  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  amazing  increase  of  its  population ;  tiie 
influx  of  Irish ;  and  the  ignorance  of  multitudes  of  the  lower  classes  concerning  the 
sssentials  of  religion  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  But  a  scriptural  education 
3f  the  people,  with  the  diligent  and  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  will  be  the  efiec- 
Lnal  means  of  subverting  every  false  system  of  religion,  and  of  converting  the  igno- 
rant millions  of  mankina  to  the  saving'  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

II.    GREEK    CHURCH. 

12.  The  date  which  is  commonly  assigned,  as  mining  the  rise 
of  the  Greek  Church,  is  the  year  1054,  at  which  time,  (as  noticed 
Period  V.  Sec.  33,)  occurred  the  final  separation,  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  or,  as  they  were  often  termed,  the  (rreek  and  Latin 
Churches. 

13.  From  the  time  of  the  above  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  to  the  year  1453,  the  state  of  the  former  was  exceed- 
ingly deplorable.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Mahometan  power  was  making 
rapid  inroads  upon  her  dominion,  converting  her  churches  into  mosques. 
Bind  by  bribes  and  terrors  alluring  or  compelling  her  friends  to  adopt  the 
religion  of  the  impostor;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fanatical  crusaders 
nrere  pouring  in  torrents  from  the  west  to  recover  her  lost  territory,  but 
in  reality  to  spread  a  deeper  moral  corruption^  than  before  existed. 

14.  In  the  year  1453,  (Period  V.  Sec  18,)  the  eiDmte  ol  ^<&  Qrtft^d«& 
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was  overthrown  by  Mahomet  II.,  since  which  period,  the  Greek  Qn 
has  been  under  Turkish  bondage,  until  their  religion  has  become 
little  better  than  a  succession  of  idle  ceremonies. 

16.  In  the  year  1589,  the  Russian  Church  separated  from 
government^*  though  not  from  the  communion  of  the  Greek  Chinch 
which  separation,  the  latter  became  considerably  limited  in  extent 
people  are  now  found  scattered  over  a  considerable  part  of  Greea 
Ionian  Isles,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  £g]mt,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  I 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Palestine. 

Since  the  above  separation  of  the  Greek  Church  from  Rome,  repeated  e|Swti 
been  made  to  restore  the  former  to  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  latter,  but  i 
effect.  To  this  day,  the  Greek  Church  denies,  not  only  the  aathority  of  the  po 
idso  that  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  is  the  trae  Catholic  Church. 

The  head  of  the  Greek  Church  is  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  who  is  < 
by  tu'elve  bishops,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  Turkish  emperor.  The  other  pat) 
are  those  of  Damascus,  Cairo,  and  Jerusalem.  These  are  of  inferior  note,  wut 
the  whole  Church,  are  poor  and  depressed.  • 

In  doctrine  sad  practice,  the  Greek  Church  differs  greatly  from  the  Chorch  of 
They  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  most  of  the  articles  of  the  Nice 
Athanasian  creeds ;  but  rest  much  upon  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fin 
Father,  and  not  from  the  Son.    They  hold  in  abhorrence  the  supremacy  and 
bitity  of  the  pope — purgatory  by  fire->graven  images— the  cehbacy  of  the  i 
clergy — and  prohibition  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds. 

But  yet  they  use  pictures  in  their  worship ;  invoke  saints ;  have  seven  sacni 
believe  in  transubstantiation ;  admit  prayers  and  services  for  the  dead ;  have 
or  festival,  almost  every  day  in  the  year ;  and  know  of  no  regeneratioii  bat  bi 

16.  Of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into   Russia,  or  of  its 
until  the  separation  of  the  Russian  Church  from  the  jurisdiction  < 
,  l  Greek  Church,  in  1589,  we  know  but  little.     On  this  latter  ever 

'  i  independent  patriarch  was  established  at  Moscow. 

.  L  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Rusida,  about  the  year  890 

I  Ji  '  Methodius  and  Cyrillus  travelled  from  Greece  into  Moravia,  and  converted  s< 

the  inhabitants.  From  this  time,  Christianity  was  gradually  spread  over  man] 
of  the  empire,  and  in  1581,  the  Muscovites  published  the  Bible  in  their  own  Ian] 

'\^  17.    On  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  A.  D.   1696,  the 

sian  Church  was  in  some  respects  new  modelled,  and  the  state  of  t 

considerably  improved.     Although  that  monarch  effected  no  chan; 

the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  he  adopted  measures  which  greatly  ren 

the  existing  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and,  from  this  time,  hot] 

clergy  and  people  have  been  more  enlightened  and  refined,  altl 

they  are  still  but  little  more  acquainted  with  evangelical  piety,  tha 

Roman  Catholics. 

Peter  adopted  the  liberal  principle  of  universal  toleration  of  all  sects  and  di 
nations,  with  but  a  single  exception-^hat  of  the  Catholics.    He  abolished  the 
'  f.  of  patriarch,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  which,  under  him. ' 

\:H  be  governed  by  a  synod.    He  also  diminished  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  ana  i 

'■■   f  the  Bible  to  be  translated,  printed,  and  circulated  in  the  Sclavonian  language. 
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I  WaOkm^wad  liis  imMul  mBJestj  isthelieid  of  the  Chttreh,  imdet  vhcm  it  k 
^Bed  by  a  srand  nmnooal  ccnmdl  of  ecckiniairici.    Govenunent  haying  lesaed 
Mof  the  Cliiirch  propeity,  the  clergy,  about  neventy  thonaand  in  nnmber,  are  paid 
if  dw  public  fii^.    Bdigini,  h^ever,  is  reduced  by  them  to  the  jierformance 
■■Minmi  inf r  rntitiniii  ceremonies:  bat  greatly  beneiictel  effects,  it  is  believed^ 
iirikifwedth^eslablishme&tof  theBoasitnBiUe  Society,  in  1813,  patiuniied  by 
emperor  Alexander,  and  placed  tmder  the  prestdency  of  prince  Galitiin. 
inlolerant policy  was  forced  npon  Alexander  before  Us  death;  andtha 
oC  the  Bible  Society  were  sospended  in  1826(  bat  aboat  eiriit  hnndred 
Bibles  and  Testaments  were  pot  in  circalatian,  In  the  serenT  langnajy 
am  in  the  Bossian  empire,  bjr  the  society ;  and  we  cannot  bat  hope  that  they  will 
Imed  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  sahration  of  many  aonls,  and  became  the  means 
Itoore  fl^orioos  refival  of  religion  among  those  tribes  of  mankind.   - 
■idea  this  estaldishedChiirch,  mere  are  otW  denominations^  who  profe^ 
hrist,  in  Bossia :  we  will  briefly  notice  them. 

|0  Dissenters,  (BaskonUkB,)  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres  in  this 
mm  I  they  are  sanposed  to  amoant  to  about  one  million  of  persons.  The  Arme> 
■  are  aboat  two  hundred  thoasand ;  the  Lutheimns,  about  two  million ;  the  Ba* 
ad,  or  CairiniBts,  about  foar  hondred  thousand ;  the  ^loranans  have  suny  ad* 
■Is  and  eouTertS;  the  Mennoniles,  or  Baptists,  ^re  about  ten  thoasand;  the 
mm  Catholics,  are  about  two  millkm. 

iKtarsburg,  the  Ber.  Mr.  Knill,  of  the  Lcruioa  IGssioiiaxy  Society,  has  a oon^ 
liHoBal  church  under  his  care,  consisting  c'  several  hundred  memben  and  hearers, 
ye  uaeAilDess  in  varioas  ways  appears  to  have  been  tery  eonaidnuble.  Ifr. 
Pft  labon  have  brought  us  acquainted  with  seveialjpersons  of  eminent  piety,  and 
■Hmot  haft  hope  ibr  glorioas  ttangs  to  anse  for  the  Clmrch  of  Ood  in  that  ignorant 
wi|Miitlltoos  empire.^ 

4MIJ  be  poperljr  added  in  this  connection,  that  Christianity  in  the  east  is  pmlieaBed 
t  kast  thirty  miUions  of  persons.  These  are  scattered  throurtout  jNOt  of  the 
tiiaa  and  varioos  provinces  of  the  Turlddi  empire,  under  different  denomina" 
B : — the  Greek  Church,  of  which  the  patriarch  or  Constantinople  is  the  head,  the 
rgians,  Jacobites,  Armenians,  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Nestorians,  and  the  Hindoo- 
ans  of  Malabar  These  different  communions  still  remain  in  a  miserable  stata 
SBorance,  snperstition,  and  wretchedness.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  but  little 
vn  among  them ;  but  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  directed  conside- 
e  attention  to  their  necessities ;  and  from  their  <^B^ief  View''  of  the  Society's 
vtioins,  it  appears  that  they  have  circulated  nearly  two  hundred  thoasand  copies  of 
s  of  the  Bible  for  their  use  in  their  several  languages. 

0  detail  all  the  cruelties  which  have  been  exercised  upon  the  Christians  by  the 
kish  rulers,  especially  in  the  late  Greek  war  of  independence,  would  require 
mes.  Multitudes,  under  that  despotic  government,  have  been  beheaded  and 
■s^M,  on  the  most  trifling  suspicions.  Scio,  one  of  the  most  important  Gr^^k 
lu,— -^  ancient  Chio, — having  churches  and  a  college,  has  been  almost  dcjiupu* 

1  by  the  Turks,  in  a  military  massacre !  Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
I  imiabitants,  not  more  than  a  thousand  remained ;  and  much  promising  fruit  was 
royed.  The  Bible  Society,  having  agents  in  those  parts,  furnished  the  survivors 
I  the  Word  of  Life,  to  comfort  them  in  their  calamity.  Several  missionaries  he- 
;ing  to  the  London,  the  Church,  and  the  American  Societies,  have  stations  at  Corlh 
Malta.  By  their  labors  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  much  good  has  been  done. 
C8  and  rebgious  tracts  have  been  extensively  circulated,  and  many  schools  have 
1  estabhshed  on  the  British  system.  Messrs.  Leeves,  Lowndes,  and  Wilson,  of 
London  Missionary  Society,  have  been  eminently  useful  in  the  translation  of  the 
pCurps,  and  other  valuable  religious  books,  into  Modem  Greek ;  of  which  latter, 
e  were  circulated  by  them,  during  the  last  three  years,  no  less  than  thirty  thou 
1  Ave  hnndred  and  twenty-two  copies. 

everal  agents  of  the  Bible  Society  have  circulated  thousands  of  copies  of  parts 
le  Holy  Scriptures,  at  Constantinople,  Smjnrna,  and  other  places ;  and  the  seed  of 
Word  of  God  has  sprung  up  in  the  conversion  of  many  to  the  true  faith  of  Christ, 

*  Timpsoa's  Church  History. 
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among  wbom  are  several  Jews.    Mr.  Wolff,  a  converted  Jew,  has  been  zeakMisly 
laboring  as  a  missionary  to  his  brethren  in  Palestine,  and  at  Jerusalem. 

Among^  all  that  profess  the  name  of  Christ  in  the  east,  none  appear  more  interest- 
ing than  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  include  about 
forty-five  congregations,  and  about  eighty  thousand  persons ;  whom  Dr.  Buchanan, 
havuig  visited  in  1606,  represents  as  far  superior  to  their  pagan  neighbors,  yet  de> 
plorably  destitute  of  the  Scriptures,  few  having  ever  seen  any  part  of  them.  Far 
their  use^  the  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  their  language,  and  printed 
by  the  Bible  Society ;  and  their  liturgy  has  been  printed  by  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society. 

III.  PROTESTANTS. 

19.  Although  the  Protestants  agreed  in  separating  from  the  faith 
and  fellowship  of  Rome,  they  could  not  agree  to  form  one  grand  com- 
munion among  themselves.  They  may  be  considered,  however,  under 
ttoo  divisions — ^the  Lutheran  Church  forming  the  one  division — and  the 
Reformed  Churches  the  other. 

I.   LUTHERAN   CHURCH. 

20.  The  Lutherans,  who  are  the  immediate  followers  of  Luther, 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  north,  and  in  Saxony  and  Prussiat 
where  Lutheranisiii  is  the  established  religion.  Churches  of  this 
denomination  also  exist  in  Holland,  France,  Russia,  North  America,  and 
in  the  Danish  West  India  Islands. 

The  nmmbtr  who  profess  the  Lutheran  faith  throughout  the  world,  has  not  been 
accurately  ascertained.    They  are  probably  between  fifteen  and  twen^  million. 

21.  The  Lutherans  date  the  rise  of  their  Church  from  the  ex- 
communication of  Luther  by  the  pope,  (Period  VII.  Sec.  15,)  but  do  not 
view  it  as  completely  established  until  the  pacification  at  Passau,  in  1552. 
(Sec.  61.)  The  Augsburg  confession^  consisting  of  twenty-one  articles,  is 
the  acknowledged  standard  of  faith  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  capital  doctrines  of  this  confession  are,  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  a  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  justification  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the 
freedom  and  necessity  of  divine  grace.  In  these  points  they  agree  with  Calvinists 
generally  ;  but  they  difier  from  them  in  respect  to  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  with  which  they  suppose  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  arc  tmitedf  which  union 
they  call  consubstantiation.  They  differ  also  in  respect  lo  the  doctrine  of  election, 
holding  only  to  a  conditional  elecdon.  In  relation  to  this  last  doctrine,  modem  Lu- 
therans appear  to  have  departed  firom  the  faith  of  their  leader. 

In  their  worikip^  they  still  retain  some  of  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;— 
exorcism  in  baptism ;  the  use  of  the  wafer  instead  of  bread,  in  the  Lord's  Supfier ; 
images,  incense,  and  lighted  tapers  in  their  churches ;  a  crucifix  on  the  altar ;  besides 
which,  they  observe  several  of  the  festivals  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  days  of  saints 
and  martyrs. 

In  respect  to  Church  govemmaUj  in  every  country  where  Lutheranism  is  the  estab- 
lished religion,  the  supreme  head  of  the  state  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  supreme  visible 
mler  of  the  Church.  The  councils  appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  are  called  Consistories.  The  Lutherans  have  bishops ;  but 
they  enjoy  not  mvch  pre-eminence  over  their  brethren,  except  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  where  they  are  episcopal.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  they  are  called 
bishops ;  in  Germany,  superintendents,  inspectors,  or  seniors ;  in  the  United  States, 
seniors  or  presidents.  In  this  latter  country,  the  Lutherans  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  synod,  or  ministerium. 

22.  This  division  of  tko  church  has  suffered  no  persecution  since 
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lie  peace  of  religion  in  1565,  except  in  a  war  with  the  house  of  Austria  in 
618.  (Sec.  8.)  But  her  internal  commotions,  growing  out  of  controversies 
1  relation  to  various  points  of  faith  and  practice,  have  often  heen  violent. 

One  of  the  controversies  which  greatly  distracted  the  Latheran  Church,  and  which 
ras  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  religion,  respected  the  doctrine  of  consob- 
Uwtiation,  which  a  respectable  portion  of  the  Lutherans  were  inclined  to  reject.  To 
leae  was  given  the  name  of  Crjipta-Calvinists,  or  secret  Calvinists. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  and,  if  practicable,  to  heal  divisions,  which  were 
keiy  to  issue  in  a  lasting  separation  of  the  Churches,  a  standaid  of  doctrine  was 
dopted  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Torgau,  in  1576,  to  which  was 
iven  the  name  of  the  Form  of  Concord, 

Instead,  however,  of  restonng  peace  and  concord,  it  became  a  source  of  new  con- 
mtion,  and  furnished  matter  for  the  most  violent  dissensions.  Some  of  the  Churches 
sfosed  to  adopt  it ;  especially  such  as  were  disposed  to  live  on  amicable  terms  with 
le  followers  of  Calvin  and  Zuinglius.  In  consequence  of  these,  and  other  conten- 
oos  of  a  similar  character,  a  general  inattention  to  vital  piety  prevailed ;  discifdine 
us  much  neglected ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixteentn  century,  a  great  de^gene- 
icy  was  visible  in  vA\  the  Lutheran  Churches. 

23.  The   above  controversies,  which  for  years  agitated  the  Luthe- 

ui  Church,  and  the  low  state  of  religion,  which  succeeded  as  the 

atural  consequence,   were   deeply  wounding    to    many,   particularly 

rithin  the  limits  of  Germany.     Desirous  of  a  happier  state  of  things, 

liese  united  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  Spener, 

8  their  leader,  for  the  revival  of  experimental  religion.     From  their 

im  at  a  superior  piety,  the  name  of  Pietists  was  given  to  them.     Al* 

bough  greatly  opposed  by  their  brethren  generally,  and  even  called  to 

afler  persecution,  they  appear  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  the 

lire  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  would  have  produced  a  happy  reform 

iuroughout  the  Lutheran  Church,  had  not  their  principles  and  views 

een  too  violently  opposed. 

Spener,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Pietists,  was  a  divine  of  Frankfort  on  the 
[aine.  About  the  year  1680,  he  published  a  book  called  Pious  DenreSj  in  which  he 
chibited  the  disorders  of  the  Church,  and  the  necessity  and  means  of  a  reformation, 
lie  views  of  Spener  were  adopted  by  many,  and  a  revival  of  experimental  religion 
irooghout  Germany  succeeded.  Great  opposition,  however,  was  excited  to  these 
sformersy  and  the  power  of  civil  authority  was  exerted  to  put  them  to  silence. 

24.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  to  them,  the  Pietists 
ontinued  for  several  years  to  increase  in  numbers  and  influence,  and 
rerc  doubtless  the  means  of  no  small  reformation  in  the  Lutheran 
!hurch ;  but,  at  a  subsequent  period,  they  appear  to  have  degenerated, 
nd  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  set  of  enthusiasts,  who,  by  their  wild- 
ess  and  fiEinaticism,  greatly  injured  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion. 

**  The  commencement  of  Pietism,"  says  Dr.  Mosheim,  "  was  indeed  laudable  and 
ecent.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  the  pious  and  learned  Spener,  who,  by  the  private 
xiettes  he  formed  at  Frankfort,  with  a  design  to  promote  vital  religion,  roused  the 
ikewarm  from  their  indifference,  and  excited  a  spirit  of  vigor  and  resolution  in  those 
'ho  had  been  satisfied  to  lament  in  silence  the  progress  of  impiety." 

"The  remedies,"  continues  the  same  writer,  '^ proposed  by  Spener  to  heal  the 
iaorders  of  the  Church,  fell  into  unskilful  hands,  were  administerea  without  sa|;acity, 
rpradence,  and  thus  in  many  cases  proved  to  be  worse  than  the  disease  itself." 

Tlie  followers  of  Spener,  in  subsequent  years,  became  fanatics.  A  blind  and  in- 
snperate  zeal  appears  to  have  possessed  them,  the  effects  of  which  were  impetuous 
nd  violent.  Learning  was  decried,  and  all  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  foundation 
r  leligioa  condemned. 
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25.  In  order  to  give  a  checli  to  the  evila  leaulling  fioa  tt 
fanaticism,  unfortunately  &  method  was  adopled  by  the  lewnnl  nl 
lefined,  not  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  piety,  than  that  extnTagaBca 
and  BuperatitioD,  which  it  n-aa  desirable  to  countcTact.  This  ctnuulal 
in  the  application  of  human  philosophy  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scn^ 
tures ;  m  consequence  of  which,  in  many  parts  of  Gennany,  piofeBOn 
of  leliffion  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme — the  Gospel  syatem  hu 
been  divested  of  every  peculiarity — a  liberal  and  rational  GhrietiaiiitT  > 
it  in  called,  prevails,  which  has  nearly  destroyed  those  Churches,  in  wbick 
were  maintained  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

To  the  introductioD  of  this  liberal  s^lem,  niany  men  of  distinguished  genini  ban 
contribuied.  Some  have  been  exceedingly  bold,  and  by  their  writings  hare  '~' 
mnch  to  expnnge  every  pccnliarity  in  the  Gospel  system,  and  to  cl"'  "•  ■-■ 
in  a  phi1osoptiii:al  garb. 

Among  the  champitms  of  liberality,  Semler  is  consiucuons.  Throwiog  aside  Ibe 
insfnration  of  the  Scriptures,  he  cteniral  the  possibility  of  miracles;  ridiculed  ihestf 
of  tbe  creation  as  a  philosofjucal  fable,  and  the  nccoant  nf  Christ  at  a  oew  mjrthol^ 
gy ;  preteoding  that  what  is  said  of  them  was  altered  it)  eondexcensioD  to  tbe  ia» 
raace  and  weakaesa  of  the  Je\rs.  The  writings  of  the  apoGtlet,  he  ctnaidenaM 
little  better  than  nnnaettse. 

The  followers  of  Semler  have  beea  ntunerons,  and  his  system,  to  the  gnat  iiusy 
of  vital  piety  and  scriptural  opiaion,  has  been  spread  with  untiring  leal,  tbrou^ort 
Oermaiiy. 

26.  It  is  pleaaant  to  reflect,  however,  that  notwithstanding  lltt 
defection  of  so  respectable  a  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  from  tbe 
orthodox  fiiith,  there  yet  remain  many  pastors  and  Churches  in  Geimany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  who  maintain  their  integrity;  koA 
among  whom  laudable  and  successful  exertions  are  making  at  the  present 
time,  to  spread  the  Gospel,  and  inculcate  the  Scriptures. 

We  will  here  introduce  a  brief  accoaal  of  the  New  Jcmsalem  Cluudi,  the 
members  of  which  arc  sometimes  called  Smdaitargians,  from  Ekahitei  Swchnbom. 


This  eitraordiaary  man  waa  bom  at  Stocldiolm,  in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1688.  Hii 
father,  Jasper  Swedberg,  was  a  Lutheran  bishop,  and  consequently  he  was  educa- 
ted in  the  doctrines  of  the  Lntheran  Church.  He  became  eminent  among  his  cob. 
temporaries  for  bis  attainments  in  teaming,  being  well  acqoaiuted  with  several  of  tbe 
learned  languages  both  ancient  and  modiem,  and  alM  well  versed  in  the  variooi 
blanches  of  natural  science,  philosophy,  and  theology.  In  the  ymr  171fi,  he  was 
appointed,  bv  Charles  XII.,  aioessor  in  the  mining  college;  and  he  pimctiMlly  pc^ 
formed  the  duiies  of  his  station,  till  he  resigned  tbe  office,  in  1747,  in  order  to  djevote 
himself  exclusively  to  another  vocation. 

Accmding  to  his  own  testimony,  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  manilested  himself  pcmo* 
aUj  to  him,  white  be  was  residing  in  Lmdon,  in  the  year  17(3,  and  c"         '  '    ' 
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un  to  deliver  to  the  world  a  new  dispensation  of  divine  truth,  or  a  system  of  doctrines 
r  a  new  Church,  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation.  The  sight  o£ 
m  spirit,  he  says,  was  then  opened,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  see  distinctly  the 
linf^  in  the  spiritual  world,  which  he  also  described  particularly  in  his  treatise  con* 
siun^  Heaysn  and  Hell.  He  solemnly  declares  that  he  enjoyed  open  communica- 
on  -with  the  spiritual  world  about  twenty-seven  years,  and  conversed  frequently  and 
dniliarly  with  angels  and  spirits ;  but  still  that  he  did  not  receive  any  thing  pertain- 
ig  to  the  doctrines  which  he  delivered  for  the  New  Church,  from  any  angel,  but  from 
m  Xxxtl  alone,  while  he  read  the  Word.  He  was  assiduously  employed  in  preparing 
ad  publishing  his  various  theological  works,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  death,  in  the 
tmr  nT2. 

Siredenborg  professed  to  derive  the  doctrines,  which  he  delivered,  from  the  Sacred 
erii«tures,  and  he  called  them  the  Heavenly  Doctriices  of  tue  New  Jerusalem  ;  for, 
Deording  to  his  interpretation,  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  which  is  described  in 
irrelatioa,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Sacred  Scripture,  signifies  a  New  Church,  which 
(  now  being  established  on  earth,  particularly  as  to  its  doctrines. 
The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  these  doctrines  : 

1.     That  the  Sacred  Scripture   contains  three  distinct  senses,    called  cdtitial^ 
fintmai,  and  natural ;  and  that  in  each  sense  it  is  divine  truth,  accommodated  re- 
pectivcly  to  the  angels  of  the  three  heavens,  and  also  to  men  on  earth. — 2.  That 
here  is  a  correspondence  or  analogy  between  all  things  in  heaven  and  all  things  in 
Dan  ;  and  that  this  science  of  correspondences  is  a  key  to  the  spiritual  or  internal 
lense  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  the  whole  of  which  is  written  by  correspondences ; 
hat  is,  by  such  things  in  the  natural  world  as  correspond  to,  and  signify  things  in 
he  spiritual  world .--3.  That  there  is  a  di\'ine  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ; 
3r,  in  other  words,  the  Divine  Itself,  from  which  [are  all  things,]  the  Divine  Human, 
ind  the  Divine  Proceeding  or  Operation ;  that  this  trinity,  however,  does  not  consist  of 
Ouee  distinct  persons,  but  is  united,  as  the  soul,  body,  and  operation  in  man,  in  the  one 
person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  therefore  is  the  Ood  of  heaven,  and  alone  to  be 
worshipped ;  being  Creator  from  eternity,  Redeemer  in  time,  and  Regenerator  to  eter* 
nity. — 4.  That  redemption  consists  not  in  the  vicuriuus  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  an  atonement  to  appease  the  dinnc  wrath ;  but  in  a  real  subjugation  of  the 
powers  of  darkness;  in  a  restoration  of  order  in  the  spiritual  world  ;  in  checking  the 
ovcrsrrown  influences  of  wicked  sinrits  on  the  souls  of  men,  and  opening  a  nearer 
and  clearer  communication  with  the  heavenly  and  angelic  powers ;  in  making  regen- 
eration, and  consequently  salvation,  possible  for  all,  who  believe  in  the  incarnate  God 
and  keep  his  commandments. — 5.  That  there  is  a  universal  influx  from  God  into  the 
souls  of  men.     The  soul,  upon  recci\ing  this  influx  from  Go<l,  transmits  it  through 
the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind  to  the  body.     The  Lord,  with  all  his  divine  wis- 
dom and  divine  love,  consequently,  A*ith  all  the  essence  of  faith  and  charity,  Wovrs  into 
every  man,  but  is  received  bv  each  one  accordiui^  to  his  state  and. form.     Hence  it 
is,  that  fjood  ivflnxis  from  God  are  changed,  by  the  evil  nature  of  the  recipients,  into 
their  opposiles ;  good  into  evil,  and  truth  into  falsity. — 6.  That  we  are  placed  in 
this  world,  subject  to  the  influences  of  two  opposite  principles,  viz.  good  from  the 
Lord  and  his  holy  angds,  and  evil  from  hell  or  evil  spirits.     While  we  live  in  this 
world,  we  are,  as  to  our  spirits,  in  the  spiritual  world,  where  we  are  kept  in  a  kind 
of  spiritual  equilibrium,  by  the  continual  action  of  those  contrary  powers ;  in  consc- 
qnence  of  whi(rh,  we  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  turn  to  either  as  we  please  ;  that  without 
this  /r«  afuncy  in  spiritual  things,  regeneration  cannot  be  effected.     If  we  submit  to 
Gfid,  we  receive  real  life  from  him ;  if  not,  we  receive  that  life  from  hell  which  is 
calleil  in  Scripture  sjriritual  death. — 7.  That  heaven  and  hell  arc  not  arbitrary  appoint- 
tnents  of  God  ;  for  heaven  is  a  state  arising  from  the  good  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  a  correspondence  of  the   words   and  actions,  from  sincere  love  to  God  and 
man  ;  and  hell  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  evil  and  thoughtless  life,  enslaved 
by  the  vile  affections  of  self-love,  and  the  love  of  the  world,  without  being  brought 
under  the  regulations  of  heavenly  love,  by  a  risjht  submission  of  the  will,  the  undei- 
standing,  and  actions,  to  the  truth  and  spirit  of  heaven. — 8.  That  there  is  an  interme- 
diate state  for  departed  souls,  which  is  called  thi:  wwld  of  spirits  ;  and  that  very  few 
pass  directly  to  either  heaven  or  hell.    This  is  a  state  of  purification  to  the  good  ;  but 
to  the  bad,  it  is  a  state  of  separation  of  all  the  extraneous  good  from  the  radical 
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evil,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  their  notures.—P.  That  thron^hout  heaven,  nek 
as  are  of  like  dispositions  and  qualities,  are  consociated  into  particular  sooetio, 
and  such  as  differ  m  these  respects  are  separated,  so  that  every  society  in  heaven 
consists  of  similar  members  .---10.  That  man,  immediately  on  his  decease,  rises  mguA 
in  a  spiritual  body,  which  was  inclosed  in  his  material  body  ;  and  that  in  this  nt 
ritual  body  he  lives  as  a  man  to  eternity,  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  according  «>  tw 
quality  of  his  past  life. — 11.  That  those  passages  in  the  Sacred  Scripture,  geneial^ 
supposed  to  signify  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  Asc.,  commonly  caUedthelM 
JudgwuaUf  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  above-mentioned  science  of  cone» 
pondences,  which  teaches,  that  by  the  end  of  the  world,  (or  consummation  of  Uie  ^e,) 
IS  signified,  not  the  destruction  of  the  material  world,  but  the  end,  or  consnmmatw, 
of  Uie  present  Christian  Church,  both  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  also  with  tbe 
Protestants  of  every  denomination ;  that  this  consummation,  which  consists  in  the 
total  falsification  of  the  divine  truth  and  adulteration  of  the  divine  good  of  the  Word, 
has  actually  taken  place,  and,  together  with  the  establishment  of  a  New  Church  is* 
stead  of  the  former,  is  described  in  the  Revelation ;  in  the  internal  sense  of  which  the 
New  Church  is  meant,  as  to  its  internals,  by  the  new  earth,  as  also  by  the  JVbr  Jenut^ 
Um  descending  from  God  out  of  heai>en. 

It  is  a  leading  doctrine  of  Swedenborg,  in  his  explanation  of  the  Sacred  Serhh 
ture,  that  one  of  the  principal  uses  for  which  the  Wond  was  given,  is,  that  it  migM 
be  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Lord  and  man,  and  that  earth  might  be 
thereby  conjoined  with  heaven,  or  human  minds  with  angelic  minds ;  which  is  eftel* 
ed  by  the  correspondences  of  natural  things  with  spiritual,  according  to  which  tbe 
Word  is  written  $  and  that  in  order  to  be  divine,  it  could  not  have  been  written  otherwise : 
that  hence,  in  many  narts  of  the  letter,  the  Word  is  clothed  with  tihe  appearances  of 
truth,  accommodated  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  simple  and  unlearned ;  as,  wfaeneril 
passions  are  attributed  to  the  Lord,  and  where  it  is  said  that  He  withholds  his  mercf 
from  man,  forsakes  him,  casts  into  hell,  does  evil.  Ace. :  whereas  such  things  do  not 
at  all  belong  to  the  Lord;  but  they  are  said,  just  as  we  speak  of  the  sun's 
rising  and  setting  and  other  natural  phenomena,  according  to  the  appearuoe 
of  things,  or  as  they  appear  to  the  outward  senses.  To  the  taking  up  of  such  appear 
ances  of  truth  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  making  this  or  that  point  of  faiu  de* 
rived  thence,  the  essential  of  the  Church,  instead  of  explainmg  them  by  doctrines 
drawn  from  the  genuine  truths,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  Word  are  left  nakM,  Swe* 
denborg  ascribes  the  various  dissensions  and  heresies  that  have  arisen  in  the  Church. 
These,  he  says,  could  not  be  prevented  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  man's  free 
agency,  with  respect  to  the  exercise  both  of  his  will  and  of  his  understanding.  Bat 
yet,  he  observes,  every  one,  in  whatever  heresy  he  may  be,  with  respect  to  the  under- 
standing, may  still  be  reformed  and  saved,  provided  he  shuns  evils  as  sinSy  and  does  not 
confirm  heretical  falses  in  himself;  for  by  shunning  evils  as  sins^  the  will  is  reformed, 
and  by  the  will  the  understanding,  which  then  fir^t  emerges  out  of  darkness  into  light ; 
that  the  Word,  in  its  lowest  sense,  is  thus  made  the  medium  of  salvation  to  those  who 
are  obedient  to  its  precepts ;  while  this  sense  serves  to  gnard  its  internal  sanctities 
from  being  violated  by  tbe  wicked  and  profane,  and  is  represented  by  the  cherubim 
placed  at  the  gates  of  Eden,  an«l  the  flanung  sword  turning  every  way  to  guard  tbe 
tree  of  life. 

His  doctrine  respecting  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Church,  -s  summed  up  in  these 
words.  "  There  are  three  essentials  of  the  Church :  an  acknowledgrment  of  the  divinitv 
of  the  Lord ;  an  acknowledgment  of  the  holiness  of  the  Word  ;  and  a  life  which  is  chari* 
ly.  The  real  faith  of  every  man  is  according  to  his  life,  i.  e.  according  to  his  charity. 
From  the  Word  he  has  the  knowledge  of  what  his  life  ought  to  be,  and  from  the  Lord  he 
has  reformation  and  salvation.  If  these  three  had  been  held  as  the  essentials  of  the 
Church,  intellectual  dissensions  would  not  have  divided  it,  but  would  only  have 
varied  it,  as  the  light  varies  colors  in  beautiful  objects,  and  as  various  jewels  consti* 
tute  the  beauty  of  a  kingly  crown.*' 

II.   REFORMED   CHURCHES. 

27.  The  term  "  reformed,"  was  a  title  originally  assumed  bv  those  Hel- 
vetic, or  Swiss  Churches,  which  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  ZuingUcus  in 
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ion  to  the  sacrament.  In  later  times,  it  has  heen  used  in  a  more  liheral 
J.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  will,  in  this  work,  be  employed  to 
te  all  those  sects,  which  dissent  from  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
snets  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

•  Under  this  title,  we  shall  give  a  succinct  history  of  the  CalvinistSf 
I  the  Peace  of  Religion,  in  1665 — the  Church  of  Lnghnd*— the  Pres' 
ian  Church  of  Scotland — the  Moraman&^—ih^  Congregationalitt  of 
England — ^the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States — the  Epis- 
Church  in  the  United  States — the  Baptists^^^Methodists^^  Quakers^-- 
triana — and  Universalists, 

I.  CALVINISTS. 

.  The  Calvini^ts  are  those  professing  Christians,  who  adopt,  without 

ict  uniformity,  however,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  ocriptureSt 

plained  by  Calvin. 

s  doctrines  which  chiefly  distinguish  the  Calvinists  IVom  other  sects,  are  the  fol- 
;,  which  are,  by  way  of  distinction,  sometimes  called  "  th6  five  points  ;'*  viz. 
lunation,  particular  redemption,  total  depravity,  effectual  calling,  and  saints'  per- 
ince. 

i  iisdvHtte,  or  fonn  of  Church  government,  which  Calvin  laid  down,  but  in  which 
s  not  Seen  followed  hy  many  who  are  called  Calvinistic,  is  knou-n  by  the  name 
tabifterimij  a  term  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  senior  or  elder  ;  in- 
ing  that  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament,  was  by  presby* 
{  that  is,  by  an  association  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  all  possessed  of  equal 
rity,  without  any  superiority  among  them,  by  virtue  of  office  or  order. 
3  ri%sbyterian  Churches  have  select  standing  bodies,  called  sessions^  which  con* 
r  the  minister  and  ruling  elders  of  a  particular  Church  ;  next  presbyterieSf  com- 
of  the  ministers  and  ruling  elders  of  a  particular  region  of  country  ;  then^nodlf, 
wed.  of  presbyteries ;  and  lastly  a  general  assembly^  composed  of  syncKls,  which 
^d  of  congress,  in  which  is  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  and  to 
i  an  appeal  lies  from  the  particular  synods,  as  it  does  in  all  cases,  from  an  infe- 

0  the  neit  higher  tribunal. 

:h  is  the  form  of  Church  government,  which  has  grown  out  of  that  which  was  laid 
by  Calvin  at  Geneva. 

.  During  the  life  of  Zuinglius,  the  Swiss  churches  adopted  the  senti- 

s  of  that  distinguished  reformer ;  but  after  his  death,  a  considerable  por- 

of  them  became  Calvinistic,  although  they  did  not  readily  accede  to  all 

iews  of  Calvin,  especially  to  his  forms  of  Church  government.     Cal- 

m,  however,  at  length  gained  a  triumph  here,  and  also  amons^  the 

med  Churches  in  France,  Holland,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 

the  descendants  of  the  Waldenses  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and 

many  Lutheran  Churches  in  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  other 

tries  on  the  continent. 

cording  to  Zuinglius,  the  government  of  the  Churches  is  vested  in  the  civil  ma- 
itc  ;  Calvin  directed  them  to  be  governed  by  presbyteries  and  synods.  Zuinglios 
ded  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  only  as  symboUcal  of  the  bodv  and  blood 
irist ;  Calvin  acknowledged  a  real  though  a  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
ance.  Zuinglius  admitted  all  to  this  ordinance  ;  Calvin  only  such  as  gave  chari- 
evidence  of  piety.  Zuinglius  rejected  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees ;  Calvin 
f  maintained  the  doctrine.  Zuinglius  placed  the  power  of  excommunication  in 
ands  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  Calvin  confined  it  to  the  ministers  and  Churches. 

[.  Although  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Churches,  in  the  countries 
e  mentioned,  adopted  the  principles  of  Calvin,  as  they  were  embodi" 

1  a  catechism,  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  CcUecftism  of  Held;eU>«r|^r 
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yet,  as  already  intimated,  there  has  never  been  a  perfect  nniformity  of 
doctrine  or  government  among  them.  The  Protestant  Churches  of  Hol- 
land, Poland,  and  Hungary  rejected  the  doctrine  of  predestination;  the 
Church  of  England  retained  the  episcopal  form  of  govenunent;  the 
Bohemians  and  Moravians  received  the  creed  of  Calvin,  but  continiiedlheir 
ancient  episcopal  form  of  government ;  the  Churches  of  France  and  Scot- 
land adopted  the  views  of  Calvin,  in  matters  of  both  faith  and  discipline ; 
'   the  latter  adding,  however,  to  the  consistory  of  Geneva,  a  general  assembly. 

32.  The  difference,  which  existed  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvi* 
nistic  churches,  in  relation  to  some  important  points  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, led,  as  might  be  expected,  to  numerous  violent  contentions,  in 
which  however,  it  is  stated,  the  latter  were  generally  triumphant,  and 
succeeded,  in  respect  to  many  particular  Lutheran  Churches,  to  draw  them 
toVheir  communion. 

The  principal  difierence  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  according  to  Dr. 
Mosheim,  relates?  to  the  three  fonowing  topics ; — 1.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per ;  the  former  affirming  a  material  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the 
bread  and  wine  ;  the  latter,  a  spiritval  presence.  2.  The  decrees  of  God  ;  the  fonoer 
maintaining  that  these  decrees  are  founded  upon  a  previous  divitu  knowledge  of  men's 
characters ;  the  laUer,  that  they  nrefree  and  unconditionalf  and  foimded  on  the  imff  §f 
God,  3.  Cathohc  rites  and  ceremonies  ^  the  former  retaining  many  of  them  indieir 
worship — as,  the  use  of  images — wafers  m  the  sacrament — exorcism  or  ejectioD  of  the 
devil  m  baptism,  and  similar  ceremonies  ;  the  latter,  rejecting  tli^ese  and  all  similar 
superstitious  practices,  and  observing  in  their  worship  the  ancient  simplicity  of  apos- 
tolic times. 

33.  Among  the  reformed  Churches  themselves,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  find  no  account  of  divisions  or  disputes,  which  deserve  par- 
ticular notice.  In  this  respect,  they  were  much  more  highly  favored  than 
the  Lutherans,  among  whom  theological  disputes,  as  has  been  remarked, 
led  to  the  most  unhappy  dissensions. 

It  miLst  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  reformed  Churches  were  wholly  exempted 
from  contentions.  Calvin  has  himself  transmitted  an  accoimt  of  a  '*  most  pemiciaas 
sect,''  which  made  their  appearance  in  Flanders,  under  the  name  of  libertines,  and  jp>- 
ritual  brethren  and  sisters  ;  and  thence  spread  abroad  into  several  countries.  The  senti- 
ments advanced  by  this  fraternity,  were  of  the  most  unscriptural  character,  and  for 
a  time  produced  no  small  trouble  in  some  of  the  Churches.  They  maintained,  among 
other  points,  that  God  is  the  *'  sole  operating  cause  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  im- 
mediate author  of  all  human  actions  ;  that  consequently  the  distinctions  of  good  and 
evil  are  false  ;  that  men  cannot  commit  sin — and  after  the  death  of  the  body,  men 
will  be  united  to  the  Deity  himself 

34.  If,  however,  the  Calvinists  were  comparatively  at  peace  among 
themselves,  they  were  called  to  experience  the  most  severe  trials,  from 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  an  account  of  which  has 
already  been  given.  (Sec.  8.) 

35.  The  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  distinguished  by  the 
rise  of  the  **  Arminian  schifm"  so  called  from  James  Arminius,  a  profes- 
sor of  divinity  at  Leyden,  who,  from  being  a  Calvinist,  and  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  Calvm,  at  length  rejected  the  system,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  predestination  arui  grace. 

The  following  are  the  distinguishing  tenets,  as  taught  by  Arminius,  and  held  by  his 
followers  : 
1.  That  God  from  eternity  determined  to  bestow  salvation  on  t&ose;  who  he  foresaw 
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would  pmevere  to  the  end,  and  to  inflict  everlasting  panishmcnt  on  those  ivho  should 
oominiie  in  their  unbelief  and  resist  divine  succors ;  so  that  election  and  reprobation 
are  amdUumid, 

2.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  suflferings  and  death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  all  mankind,  and  of  every  individual  in  particular ;  that,  however,  none  but  those 
who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  his  benefits. 

3.  That  mankind  are  not  totallv  depraved,  and  that  depravity  does  not  come  upon 
them  by  virtue  of  Adam's  bein^  their  federal  head. 

4.  That  the  grace  of  God  which  converts  men,  is  not  irresistible. 

5.  That  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  may  fall  from  a  state  of  grace  and 
finally  perish. 

36.  The  sentiments  of  Arminius  were  adopted  by  some  distinguished 
for  their  learning  and  influence,  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1609 ;  although  they,  were  powerifully  met  by  several  eminent  Cfalvinists, 
and  particularly  by  Gomar,  the  colleague  of  Arminius  in  the  divinity 
^ofessorship  at  Leyden. 

37.  On  the  death  of  Arminius,  his  sentiments  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
tensively adopted ;  this  led  to  a  controversy  between  the  friends  and  op* 
posers  of  the  scheme,  which  was  conducted  with  so  much  acrimony,  and 
occasioned  so  many  tumults,  that,  at  length,  the  civil  authorities  interpos- 
ed, and  by  the  states  general,  a  general  synod  was  convened  at  Dort,  in 
1618,  to  consider  and  decide  on  the  whole  controversy. 

38.  This  synod  consisted  of  the  most  distinguished  Dutch  divines, 
and  learned  deputies  from  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Bremen,  Hesse, 
and  the  Palatinate.  On  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Arminians  claim- 
ed the  privilege  of  first  refuting  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reprobation. 
To  this,  however,  the  Calvinists  objected,  that  they  ought  to  prove  them" 
selves  rights  before  they  had  any  just  nound,  on  which  to  proceed  to 
prove  others  wrong.  Refusing  to  adopt  this  course,  the  Arminians  were 
expelled  the  synod,  and  their  sentiments  were  examined  and  condemned 
in  their  absence. 

39.  In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  the  Armi- 
nians were  shamefully  persecuted.  They  were  expelled  from  all  posts  of 
honor  and  profit ;  their  ministers  were  silenced,  and  their  congrega- 
tions suppressed.  The  above  decision,  however,  was  far  from  being 
popular,  and  by  many  the  persecution  which  ensued  was  deservedly 
condemned.  At  a  subsequent  period,  they  were  treated  with  more 
lenity,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  many  on  the  continent,  in  Eng- 
land, and  America,  have  been  found,  who  have  embraced  the  Arminian 
faith,  in  all  its  latitude. 

In  no  country  were  the  Arminians  treated  with  more  severity  than  in  IIollaDd. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  Maurice,  at  that  time  the  reicniing  prince,  Bameveldt, 
their  most  distinguished  civilian,  was  beheaded.  Grotius  was  condemned  to  perpetu- 
al imprisonment,  and  escaped  his  doom  only  by  flight.  Many  of  the  refugees  fled  to 
AjDtwerp ;  others  to  France. 

After  the  death  of  Maurice  in  1625,  the  Arminians  were  recalled  by  his  successor,  and 
permitted  to  live  in  the  peaceful  enjo3rment  of  their  opinions.  They  erected  churches  ; 
and  at  length,  increased  so  as  to  number  in  the  united  provinces  thirty-four  congrega- 
tions, and  eighty-four  pastors.  At  Amsterdam  they  established  a  college,  in  which 
flourished  in  succession  many  distinguished  professors. 

40.  In  subsequent  periods,  Arminians  have  been  found  in  all  Protes- 
tant countries  on  the  globe.    Through  the  influence  of  «ic\!ib\^^'(\iv^^^ 
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their  Bentiments  at  one  time  spread  over  Enffluid,  and  wen 

by  some  of  the  most  distin^ished  prelates.  The  Wesleyan  Methodic 
both  in  England  and  America,  are  considered  Anninian.  Among  lb 
Congregational  and  Episcopal  ministers  in  New  England,  aevenl  hM 
in  former  times  received  the  Arminian  system ;  and  so 
the  present  time. 

II.     CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND. 

41.  The  hisio^nfthe  reformation  in  Englandjfromits 
about  the  year  lu34,  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  1547,  has  already  psnel 
in  review.  (Period  Vtl.  Sec.  46,  47.)  He  was  succeeded  by  hisiooi 
Edward  VI. ;  a  prince,  who,  although  but  a  few  months  more  than  niK 
years  of  age,  was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  for  <i^ 
voting  himself  with  great  zeal  to  ihe  odvaocemenl  of  the  reformatiiHi. 

The  accession  of  a  prince  so  pious  as  Edward  VI.  vtaa  occasion  of  great  iof  to  lii 
friends,  and  of  sad  disuppoiniment  to  the  eocmies,  of  the  reformalion,  both  m  Ex- 
tend and  on  the  continent.  Edward  was  a  decided  FrotestanI,  divested  in  a  remtlt' 
able  degree,  for  the  limes,  of  bigoiiy  and  superstition ;  and  with  beconung  seal  M 
himself  to  piumote  the  interests  uf  ime  religion, 

42.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the  rigors  of  Henry's  reign  began  M 
be  relaxed.  The  severe  laws,  which  were  in  existence  aguiuit  iha 
Protestants,  were  repealed.  The  prison  doors  were  opened,  and  maxf, 
who  had  been  forced  to  quit  the  kingdom,  returned  home.  Among  tK 
latter,  were  the  celebrated  John  Hooper,  and  John  Rogers. 

Towards  Ihe  conclusion  of  Henry 's  leign,  parliament  had  passed  an  act,  txmaoiMlj 
known  br  Ihe  name  of  Ihe  Mowfy  OaMt,  consisting  of  six  anicles,  desipwd  lo  lanr 
the  cause  of  popery.  By  these  articles,  it  was  enacted,  that  in  the  socmment,  lit 
bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ — (hat  coDunnnioo  ia 
both  kinds  is  not  essential  to  the  common  people — and  that  priests  may  not  many; 
vilh  otber  speci&cattons  of  a  similar  chancier. 

In  conseqaence  of  tbese  articles,  many  for  conscience's  sake,  were  cmnpeQed  lo 
resign  their  stations,  und  retire  to  other  countries.  Others,  who  recoained,  wtw 
imprisoned,  to  Ihe  number  of  five  hundred.  Even  Craniiier  came  near  falling  a  n- 
criAce ;  Ihe  king  snfiering  him  to  be  tried  for  his  life. 

This  persecution  was  still  going  on,  at  the  accession  of  Edward ;  but  now  it  w« 
terminqled  by  the  government,  with  Ilie  consent  of  this  ]hoas  prince,  and  the  statute 
itself  repealed. 

43.  The  principal  prornoten  of  the  reformation,  at  this  time,  were  die 
king ;  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  king's  uncle,  who  was  chosen  protector ; 


Dr.   Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;    Dr.   Holgate,   archbiahop 
of  York ;  Sir  William  P^get,  secretary  of  state ;   Lord  Viscount  Lisle, 
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lord  admiral ;  Dr.  Holbeach,  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Dr.  Goodrich,  bishop  of 
Ely ;  Dr.  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester ;  and  Dr.  Ridley,  elect  bi&op 
of  Kochester.  Against  these  were  arrayed,  on  the  side  of  popery,  the 
mincess  Mary ;  the  lord  thanceilor ;  Dr.  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham ; 
Dr.  Ghurdiner,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  Dr.  Bonner,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties ;  and  between  them  no  Uttle  contention 
existed ;  the  advocates  of  the* reformation  being  desirous  of  proceeding  in  the  work 
of  reform ;  while  the  Mends  of  the  papacy  insisted,  that  religion  shotifl  continue  in 
the  state  in  which  Henry  left  it,  till  prince  Edward  should  come  of  age.  As  the  for- 
mer, bowerer,  were  the  stronger  paity,  it  was  determined  to  proceed. 

44.  The  solemnity  of  the  king's  coronation  being  over,  several  dis- 
tinguished divines  were  appointed  to  visit  the  churches  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  instruction.  A  book  of  homilies 
was  composed,  and  a  copy  directed  to  be  left  with  every  parish  priest,  to 
supply  the  defect  of  preaching,  which  few  of  the  clergy  were,  at  that 
time,  capable  of  performing. 

A  kowtUy  is  a  sermon,  or  discourse,  on  some  point  of  religion,  written  in  a  manner 
80  plain,  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  the  common  people.  This  book  of  homilies 
was  the  work  of  Cranmer,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the 
reformation ;  the  parochial  clergy  being  generally  so  ignorant,  as  to  be  unable  to 
compose  a  sermon. 

45.  At  the  same  time,  the  divines  were  directed  to  deliver  to  the 
several  bishops  in  the  kingdom,  thirty-six  **  injunctions,"  which  the 
bishops  were  to  proclaim  four  times  a  year,  and  see  executed.  These  re- 
lated to  the  disuse  of  images,  pilgrimages,  processions,  tapers,  and  the 
like.  Most  of  the  bishops  complied  with  these  injunctions ;  but  Bonner 
and  Gardiner  refusing,  were,  for  a  time,  imprisoned. 

46.  The  next  measure  adopted  in  favor  of  the  reformation,  was  the 
revision  of  the  liturgy,  or  order  of  public  worship,  w^hich,  being  accom- 
plished, was  established  by  an  act  oi  parliament. 

The  liturgy,  or  Church  service  book  of  England,  was  first  composed  in  1547.  In 
the  second  year  of  king  Edward^  it  was  established  as  the  book  of  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  divine  worship.  In  the  fifth  year  of  this  prince's  reign  it  was  a^^^in 
revised,  and  several  alterations  were  made  in  it.  These  alterations  consisted  princi- 
pally in  rejecting  the  use  of  oil  in  confirmation ;  prayers  for  the  dead ;  and  tran- 
substantiation.  In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Marv,  it  may  here  be  added,  the  liturgy 
was  abolished  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  it  wtis  re-established,  with  some 
alterations ;  since  which,  it  has  remained  much  the  same  to  the  present  day. 

47.  The  liturgy,  which  was  thus  established,  wais  far  from  givini;  ssi- 

tisfaction  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  common  people,  who  were  generally 

advocates  of  popery.     Several  insurrections,  in  different  parts  of  the 

kingdom,  broke  out,  which  were  suppressed  only  by  the  strong  arm  of 

power,  and  the  execution  of  several  of  the  promoters  of  them. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  insurrections,  were  those  of  Devonshire  and  Noiiolk. 
In  the  former  place,  insurgents  collected  to  the  number  often  thousand,  and  den:and- 
ed  of  the  king  to  restore  the  ancient  worship.  In  Norfolk,  they  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand.  The  latter  were  headed  by  one  Ket,  a  tanner,  who  assumed  to  himself 
the  power  of  judicature,  under  an  old  oak  tree,  thence  called  the  oak  of  the  reformation. 
The  insurgents  were  dispersed  in  each  of  these  places  with  difficuhy — several  of  their 
leaders  were  executed ;  among  whom  was  Ect,  who  was  hung  in  chains. 

48.  About  this  time,  also,  articles  of  rdigion,  to  the  number  of 
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forty-two,  were  drawn  up  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  to  which  subscripticm 
was  ret^uired,  by  &1I  who  held  ecclesiastical  offices.  These  articles  wen 
the  basis  of  the  celebrated  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  form,  at  present,  the  code  of  faith  and  disciplfne  in  that  Chiireh. 

49.  To  many  of  the  reformers,  it  appeared  desirable  to  complete  Ae 
leformation,  by  abolishing  every  peculiarity  connected  with  the  Romid 
worship ;  but,  from  motives  of  prudence,  it  was  judged  otherwise  by  dte 
prime  conductors,  and  a  few  ibiugs,  such  as  the  cap,  surplice,  and  olha 
parts  of  the  clerical  garments  of  the  Romish  priests,  were  retained. 

50.  This  dress,  however,  was  quite  oiTensive  to  some ;  but,  perh^H, 
to  no  one  more  than  to  John  Hooper  ;  who,  because  he  would  not  weu 
it,  refused  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester.  Kdward  himself  was  willinff  thu 
he  should  dispense  with  it ;  but  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  bein^  of  a  different 
opinion,  committed  Hooper  to  prison. 

This  VBS  an  &ct  of  arbitrflcy  pover  rKrelj*  exceeded  ;  lud  in  the  elerciae  of  Ihtl 
power,  Cranmer  and  Ilidlejf  caimot  be  juslified.  If  Hooper  had  a  wisii  lo  dediite  Ifce 
offered  pre  fermeal,  there  was  no  excuse  for  his  iniprisoameot.  In  this  contromsj, 
,10011  of  the  reforming  cter^  were  on  [he  side  of  Hooper ;  and  allhongli  the;  bw 
submitted  till  now  to  the  wearing  or  the  garments  prescribed,  at  this  time  thi^  kiid 
them  aside.  Hence,  they  were  called  mnamformtls.  Amoag  these  were  Lsiimo, 
CoveMale,  John  Bogcrs,  and  many  others. 

51.  Another  stain  attaches  to  Cranmer,  and  other  rcfoimera,  al 
whose  instance,  the  Anabaptists  were  persecuted,  and  some  of  whom 
were  put  to  death.  Among  the  latter  was  a  woman,  by  the  name  of 
Joan  Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent.  These  Anabaptists  had  come  from  Ger- 
many, several  years  before,  during  the  wars  in  that  country,  and  were 
now  propagating  their  sentiments,  with  some  success,  in  England. 
(Period  Vli:  Sec.  45.) 

The  strong  measures  adopted  by  the  reformers,  greatly  alarmed  the  AnabapdaO, 
and  many  of  Ibem  ostensibly  abjured  iheir  faith.     Bm  Joan  of  Kent,  proving  obsti* 
IS  dechired  a  heretic,  and  delivered  over  to  Ihecivil  powertobebaml.    Tolhe 


Idn^,  this  measure  appeared  onwarrsntable,  and  seemed  to  paitake  loo  much  of  thsl 
spint  which  they  censored  in  the  pa[nsts.  Cranmer  thought  il  r^hi,  however,  to 
bum  f<»'  hereiical  oinnions ;  and,  al  leitgth,  persuaded  the  king  to  sign  the  wamni. 


EJnid  ■Ignlng  Uw  « 
I  the  archtnshap's  ito] 
'tto^hedUl  wrong,  nncebedidniBiabmbgioii  to  fats  authority)  he  (CmiUMrj 
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HNdd  ■atirar  fir  it  to  God."    Tbia  speech  is  said  to  hare  stmdc  the  atchblshap  tvith 
amsr  I  jM  he  saflfered  the  sentence  to  be  ezecuted. 

AS.  Edward  died  in  the  year  1553,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  subjects, 
specially  of  the  reformers.  Considerable  adyances  had  been  niadei 
aring  his  diort  reign,  in  the  work  of  reformation ;  and  had  he  lived  a 
9W  jears  longer,  the  glorious  work  might  l^tYe  been  accomplidied. 
lat  a  wise  Providence  ordered  otherwise,  and  caused  the  brigntening 
ffoapects  of  the  Church  to  be  again  overcast  with  gloom. 

It  natnnDy  belongs  to  this  place  to  remark,  tbi^  vdiile  mock  attached  to  the  rt-  - 
bnneny  which  was  «  pore  aiM  ]art\yy  they  all  akmf^  condaeted  the  lefbnnatioii  in 
k  nanner  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded.    In  departina 
kom  Rome,  they  claimed  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  sufficiency  of  th? 
teriptoies  as  a  rale  of  faith. 

Yet,  when  thtjf  obtained  the  ascendancy,  tb^  granted  littk  hbertv  to  others. 
Chey  were  too  much  disposed  to  justify  in  their  practice,  what  they  baa  loudly  and 
cvwely  condemned  in  the  IHends  of  the  papacy.  Still,  they  were  good,  noble  men. 
[he  iirevkms  darkness  ci  the  ecdesiastiosl  W(ffld  had  been  great.  The  lig^  was 
WW  dawning;  but,  as  yet,  spiritual  objects  were  seen  indistinctly.  FicjudieeB^ 
soald  not  in  a  moment  be  removed;  nor  could  it,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  the  re* 
hniers  should  advance  miich  (aster  than  did  public  opinion. 

Sk  Edward,  at  his  death,  beoueathed  the  crown  to  lady  Jane  Oreyi 

i  Phytestant,  niece  of  Henry  VlII.,  who,  accordingly,  was  prodaimed 

lueen.    But  his  sister,  the  princess  Mary,  a  bigoted  papist,  claiming  tha 

Jinme  ,jbs  het  right,  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  it,  in  Augnstf 

1063,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  friends  of  the  reformation. 

Tliis  was  truly  a  mysteriousprovidence ;  and  caused  a  wide  spread  despondency 
imong  the  friends  of  truth.  The  mind  of  Mary  was  superstitious  and  melancboiy. 
She  had  ever  hated  the  reformatidu,  and  was  resolved,  from  the  first,  to  tnnng  back 
the  nation  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

54.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Protestants  were  soon  realized,  for  no 
sooner  was  Mary  seated  on  the  throne,  than  she  began  to  exhibit  her 
predilection  for  the  papal  cause.  Bonner  and  Gardlber  she  released 
from  prison,  and  soon  after  prohibited  all  preaching,  without  her  special 
license. 

56,  Many  of  the  reformed  clergy,  however,  continued  in  their  calling, 
and  were  determined  to  do  so,  at  die  hazard  of  any  consequences.  Thc! 
royal  mandate,  however,  soon  went  forth,  for  the  imprisonment  of  all 
such.  Hooper,  Coverdale,  Taylor,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  many  others, 
were  arrested.  Hooper  was  sent  to  the  fleet ;  Cranmer  and  Latimer 
were  committed  to  tne  tower.  Not  less  than  one  thousand  escaped  im- 
prisonment by  leaving  the  kingdom. 

56.  Parliament  assembled  in  October,  shortly  a(\er  which  a  bill  woa 
passed,  repealing  king  Edward's  laws  touching  religion,  and  restoring 
that  form  of  divine  service,  which  was  in  use  during  the  last  year  of 
Henrv.  Thus  the  vantage-ground  gained  by  the  reformers  was  lost, 
and  Rome  was  once  more  ascendant. 

57.  With  thfi  view  of  strengthening  herself  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
give  an  increase  of  power  to  the  papal  cause,  Mary  now  united  herself 
in  marriage  with  Philip,  of  Spain,  grandson  of  Charles  V.,  and  through 
jealousy,  sent  Elizabeth,  her  sister,  afterwards  queen,  to  prison,  and  caused 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  wit!i  her  husband,  Lord  Guilford,  to  oe  ^headed^ 
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Edward  had  settled  the  crown  on  lady  Jane^  through  the  inflnecce  of  the  dnke  of 
Northumberland ;  who,  in  anticipation  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  married  her  to 
his  son,  lord  Guilford. 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  she  was  proclaimed  queen  by  Northumberland  and  )a» 
party ;  but  her  rival,  Mary,  proving  more  powerful,  seized  the  kingdom  for  her9d( 
Crueltf  was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character  of  Mary  ;  and  bitter  were  the  marlD 
of  it,  which  Lady  Jane  and  her  friends  experienced.  She  saw  her  father-ui4aw  aad 
his  family,  her  own  father  and  his  numerous  adherents,  brought  to  the  tower,  and,  at 
length,  expire  under  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  she  herself  tc^jji^her  with 
her  husband,  completed  the  bloody  tragedy.  She  suffered  with  the  most  Christian 
resignation,  exchuming  with  fervency,  ''Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit." 

58.  To  give  the  papal  cause  the  appearance  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion, but,  in  reality,  to  increase  its  triumph  over  the  Protestants,  a  public  . 
disputation  was  ordered  at  Oxford,  in  the  spring  of  1554,  between  the 
leading  divines,  on  both  sides.  Cranmer,  Kidley,  and  Latimer  were 
brought  from  prison,  to  manage  the  dispute  for  the  reformers.  They 
advocated  their  cause  with  great  ability;  but  the  decision  being  against 
them,  they  were  required  to  adopt  the  popish  faith ;  for  refusing  which, 
they  were  pronounced  obstinate  heretics,  and  excluded  from  the  Church. 

59.  In  the  same  year,  cardinal  Pole  arrived  in  England,  from  Rome, 
ittrith  authority  from  the  pope  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  king  and 
Tqueen,  which  they  offered  upon  their  knees.     When  this  was  done,  the 

cardinal  pronounced  the  kingdom  absolved  from  all  censures,  and  again 
received  to  the  favor  of  his  holiness,  and  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Thus  the  Catholic  religion  was  publicly  acknowledged,  as  the  religion  of  ths 
land )  and  the  bishops  were  required  to  see  that  it  was  fully  established.  Such  of 
the  clergy  ns  conformed,  were  anointed,  and  clothed  with  priestly  garments.  But 
more  than  twelve  thousand  refusing,  were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  many  of 
them  imprisoned. 

60.  Soon  afte^the  above  reconciliation  between  the  English  Church 
and  the  pope,  an  act  passed  the  parliament,  for  the  burning  of  heretics; 
and,  from  this  time,  tne  work  of  persecution  began.  The  queen  com* 
mitted  the  sanguinary  work  to  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  by  whom,  in  the 
space  of  two  years,  not  less  than  four  hundred,  (some  make  the  number 
double,)  were  publicly  executed.  Among  the  distinguished  men  who 
suffered,  were  Kogers,  Saunders,  Hooper,  Taylor,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and 
Cranmer. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  February  4,  1555.  A  pardon  was  offered 
him  at  the  i^ake,  which  he  refused,  although  his  wife  and  ten  small  children  were 
within  his  view,  whom  he  was  leaving  destitute  in  the  world.  With  these  he  was 
not  permitted  even  to  speak. 

Saunders  was  burnt  at  Coventrv.  When  he  came  to  the  stake,  he  exclaimed| 
*'  Welcome,  the  cross  of  Christ !  T^elcome,  everlasting  life  I"  Next  to  him,  suffered 
the  active  and  pious  bishop  Hooper.  The  fire  consumed  him  so  slowly,  that  his  legs 
and  thighs  were  roasted,  and  one  of  his  hands  dropped  off,  before  he  expired.  His 
last  words  were,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  On  the  same  day,  Dr.  Rowland 
Tayhr  was  burnt  at  Smithfield. 

The  effect  of  these  burnings  was  different  from  what  the  papists  had  expected. 
Gardiner  supposed  that  one  or  two  burnings  would  extirpate  Protestantism  liom 
England.  But  seeing  himself  disappointed,  he  committed  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  to  the  infamous  Bonner,  who,  JNeal  says,  <' behaved  more  like  a  cannibal,  than 
a  Christian." 
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Ib  Oetciber,  JMhjr  nad  L^witr  Buffered  U  Oxford,  M  ooe  nak.«.  The  farmer  of 
kcM  WM  one  of  the  moM  ablr  and  learnnl  of  the  EcKlish  refonoen ;  tbe  Utter  wm 
.■wnoff^natBimplicitjr  of  chimcter,  who,  bv  his  preaching,  had,  in  no  smaU  Aft 
tee,  ccdiribDled  to  eipoee  the  ropeislilions  of  popery.  He  wa«  now  neady  aefatr 
eua  old.    Befbn  these  venersUe  men  auSered,  the]'  embnced  each  other,  and 


icB  kneeling,  pnyed.  Ai  the  fire  vbs  applied  lo  Ihemle,  Latimer  exclaimed,  "Be 
Tgood  courage,  masitr  Bidley,  and  ptajr  the  mux.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  % 
UMle,  bj  God's  grace,  in  England,  as,  I  Inut,  shall  never  be  put  out." 

It  is  «<^liy  of  record,  that  the  same  day  on  which  these  noble  men  suffered,  tha 
mel  Gardiner  was  seaed  wilh  the  illness  of  which  he  died.  He  would  not  sit  down 
I  dinner,  till  he  had  received  the  news  from  Oxford  of  the  burning  of  the  bishops, 
bich  won  not  till  fuur  o'doclc,  in  the  aTtemoon.  While  al  dinner,  he  became  nn- 
ell,  and  lingenng  till  the  12th  of  November,  died.  His  last  words  were  a  true,  but 
lelaneholy  comment  upon  his  life :  "  I  have  sinned  niih  Feter,  but  have  not  wept 
ith  Peier." 

CnfinMr  was  burnt,  March  21sl,  1556,  in  the  GTth  year  of  his  agll  Sach  a  fate  ha 
id  anticipated,  and  had  settled,  some  lime  before  his  arrest,  all  his  private  affairs. 
flex  his  arre.-d,  great  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  abjure  his  fsiih,  and  em- 
race  ihe  Romish  religion.  In  a  moment  of  terror,  in  view  of  death,  Ctauner  yield- 
1;  anil  set  his  hand  to  a  paper,  retumncing  Ihe  principles  of  the  reformation,  and 
:know1e()ging  Ihe  authority  of  the  F«p*l  Cnnrch. 

Not  withstanding  this  concession,  bis  enemies  resolved  to  bring  him  to  the  stake. 
ceordingly  not  long  afler  he  was  led  loith.  Bat  the  worthy  man  had  had  time  to 
MUiider  upcm  his  conduct.  Sorely  did  be  lanumt  hia  apostasy,  and  firmly  did  be 
solve  10  die,  like  a  true  martyr. 

Before  the  mullilude,  he  confessed  hi*  error,  and  deeply  repented  of  it.  This  man- 
'  conduct  EUiprised  his  enemiea,  vho  imjuadiately  dngged  him  to  the  stalte,  to 
hich  he  wan  fastened. 

The  fire  was  soon  kindled,  and  the  venerable  mtmyr,  stretching  his  right  hand 
ilo  the  flames,  exclaimed,  "  Ihii  band  hath  offended,  ibis  unworthy  band."  His 
liaeries  were  soon  over,  and  his  last  words  were,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

61.  While  these  things  were  transpiring  in  England,  the  attention 
r  the  tiueen  was  directed  to  Ireland,  where  the  Protestants  had  much 
icreased,  through  the  pious  labors  of  George  Brown,  whom  Henry  VITl. 
tA  created  archbishop  of  Dublin.  Mary  now  resolved  upon  sanguinary 
leasures  against  them  also,  and  commissioned  Dr.  Cole,  a  zealous 
latholic,  to  erect  his  tribunal  in  Dublin.  But,  by  a  singular  providence, 
Its  doctor  lost  his  commiBsion,  nod  the  lives  of  tue  Irish  were  biduoL 
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Od  his  'vaj  from  En|;laiul  to  Ireland,  Cole  halted  at  on  inn,  in  the  city  of  Chola. 
Here  he  was  waited  npoti  by  tbe  mayor,  to  whom  he  umoanced  his  biuincB  K 
Irehuid,  and  taldng  fmm  his  baggage  a  leather  cose,  exclaimed — "  Here  ia  a  comai*' 
sitm.  which  shall  lasb  the  hercli(?s  of  Irelaiid." 

Tbe  words  fell  upon  tbe  ear  of  the  hostess,  who  was  a  Protestant ;  and  whik  Ai 
doctor  wnited  upon  Ihe  tnaj-or  down  stairs,  she  hastily  look  from  the  case  the  beaded 
commission,  and  plact^  in  its  stead  a  pack  uf  ctirds. 

The  next  momini;,  tbe  doctor  sailed  for  Ireland.  On  his  arrii-al  in  Dublin,  ka 
opened  his  commission,  in  the  presenL-e  of  Ihe  puhUc  authorities,  and  to  his  confusici 
fotind  only  a  pock  of  cards.  Before  a  second  commission  could  be  obtained  IJai 
England,  the  queen  was  no  more,  li^lizabeth,  the  successor  of  Maij,  was  so  pleuai 
wiui  the  story,  iluu  she  settled  npon  the  woman  a  pension  of  forty  fonniU  •  jat, 
forhfe. 

62.  The  year  1554,  is  distingi^ishcd  fur  the  rise  of  the  Purittuu,  it 
Frankfort,  in  Germany.  They,  at  first,  consisted  of  English  Prale»- 
tants,  who,  fleeing  from  England,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  TAatfi 
reign,  took  refuge  at  the  ahove  place,  where  they  availed  theiMelvei  rf 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  the  reformation  further  than  the  Britiik 
court  had  hitherto  allowed.  They  ahandoncd  several  parts  of  the  M^ 
vice  boc^  of  king  Edward,  with  the  surplice  and  the  responses,  ainiiag 
St  a  Btill  greater  simplicity  io  their  manner  of  wonhip. 

Tlje  term  Furitaii,  was  first  applied  to  these  exiles,  by  wa;  of  ridicule.  Intta 
steps  they  had  taken,  Ihej  met  with  violent  oppusitian  from  many  of  their  Iretlna. 
Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  tutor  Io  king  Edward,  disturbed  their  worship,  bf  umRfill 
•load  after  the  minister,  and  accused  the  celebrated  John  Knox,  who  wm  thai  paM 
of  these  exiles,  of  enmity  to  the  emperor.  Enoi  and  his  friends  were  drlTen  turn 
the  city,  and  the  episcopal  form^  of  worship  wet«  reestablished.  Bnt,  from  Ail  tin^ 
the  Piuitans  increased  rapidly  in  number,  both  in  England,  and  on  the  continail. 

This  was  the  Gr^t  breach,  or  schism,  between  the  Engli^  exiles,  oa  aecount  <f  di 
service  book  of  Intig  Edward ;  which  made  way  for  the  distiiiction,  by  which  tha  !•■ 
parties  were  aftenrardi  known,  of  Pvrilau  and  Cm/entuU. 

63.  After  a  reign  of  a  few  months  more  than  five  years,  Mary  «il 
summoned  to  hffr  account,  and  was  succeeded  ^  her  sister  EUalwdii 
A.  D.  1568.     Dtiring  the  reign  of  thiB  princess,  I^testantism  was  firmlf 


established  in  her  dominions,  and  was  fevored  by  her  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  When  her  accession  was  known  abroad,  all  who  had  fled  into 
foreign  countries  returned. 

Elizabeth  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  twenty^-fotu',  and  gorenied  England  for  tte 
space  of  forty-Ave  years,  with  an  energy,  sagacity,  and  pradence,. which  have  rudy 
t)«en  excelled. 

Great  was  the  ioy  which  was  diflused  among  Ihe  Protesiants,  on  her  accenoo.  Oa 
her  way  to  LcWim,  she  was  greeted  by  thousands ;  and  as  the  bidit^  and  clog 
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LDoed  to  tender  her  their  congratulations,  she  suffered  all  to  kiss  her  hand,  except 
oeTy  firom  whom  she  turned  in  disgust.  At  her  coronation,  as  she  passed  under  a 
ni^al  archy  an  English  Bible  was  let  down  into  her  hands,  by  a  cnild,  represenU 
truth.    The  queen  received  it  most  graciously,  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  in  her 


4.    Although  Elizabeth  was  in  favor  of  the  reformation,  she  prcH 

led  with  a  caution  in  her  measures,  in  relation  to  religion,  which  may 

thought  to   have  been  excessive.     For  a  time,  few  changes  were 

cted ;  the  popish  priests  kept  their  livings,  and  continued  to  celebrate 

IS ;  while  such  of  the  Protestants,  as  began  to  use  the  service  book 

Edward,  were  forbidden ;  and  even  preaching  was  prohibited,  until 

meeting  of  parliament. 

Ithoagh  Elizabeth  ranks  among  the  Protestant  monarchs,  and  did  in  several  par* 
lars  favor  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  she  evidently  had  no  small  regard  for  the 
lolics ;  and  in  respect  to  her  own  supremacy,  the  true  spirit  of  popery.  Towards 
Puritans  she  shewed  no  favor.  Preaching  she  despised,  and  woula  suffer  but  little 
t  during  her  reign.  She  loved  pomp  and  splendor,  rather  than  simplicity;  and 
irded,  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  the  spirit  of  Ubcrty  to  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
tans  tended.  Real  religion,  during  her  reign,  was  low ;  and,  at  the  close  of  it, 
gs  in  the  Church  were  scarcely  in  point  of  Protestantism  and  reformation,  equal  to 
t  they  were  in  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  king  Edward. 

&  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  Jan.,  1559,  a  majority  were 
ad  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  reformation.  Several  acts  passed  in  iavor  of 
Protestant  cause ;  but  the  acts  which  deserve  the  most  notice,  on  ac- 
Dt  of  their  influence  upon  religion,  were  the  Supremacy  of  the 
lereigUt  and  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer. 

y  the  act  of  supremacy,  the  queen  and  her  successors  were  invested  with  supreme 
et.  in  all  cases  temporal  and  ecclesiastical.  It  forbid  all  appeals  to  Rome ;  re- 
ed the  laws  relating  to  the  punishment  of  heresy ;  and  restored  the  policy  of  the 
rch,  to  the  state  in  which  it  stood,  during  the  reign  of  king  Edward. 
be  act  of  uniformity  was  designed  to  reduce  all,  not  to  the  belief  of  the  same 
rines,  but  to  the  observance  of  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies.  Hence,  the  queen 
empowered  to  ordain  and  publish  such  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  she  might  think 
ilated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Chiuch. 

lizabeth  was  fond  of  several  of  the  ancient  ceremonies ;  and,  moreover,  it  was 
policy  to  retain  some,  from  a  wish  to  please  her  Catholic  subjects.  She  was  desirous 
ftaimng  images  and  crucifixes  in  churches,  with  all  the  old  popish  garments, 
bis  act  of  uniformity,  which  was  urged  in  relation  to  things  indifferent,  was  the 
,  on  which  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  England  was  shipwrecked.  The  rigorous 
ution  of  this  act,  to  which  the  Puritans  could  not  submit,  was  the  occasion  of  most 
le  mischiets  which  befel  the  English  Church,  for  more  than  eighty  years.  Had 
reformers  followed  the  apostolic  precedent — "  Let  not  him  that  eateth  judge  him 
eateth  not,''  the  Church  of  England  would  have  made  a  more  glorious  figure  in 
Protestant  world,  tlian  she  did,  by  this  compulsive  act  of  uniformity. 

6.  In  the  act  of  supremacy  above-mentioned,  was  a  clause,  which 
e  rise  to  a  new  court,  called  the  ^^  Court  of  High  Commission,^^  This 
sisted  of  persons  appointed  by  the  queen,  to  whom  jurisdiction  was 
;n  "  to  visit,  to  reform,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses, 
tempts,  offences,  and  enormities  whatsoever."  Under  the  authority 
his  clause  in  the  act,  the  queen  instituted  the  court  of  high  commis' 
I,  which,  in  respect  to  the  Puritans,  was  little  short  of  the  inquisition. 

istead  of  producing  witnesses  in  open  court,  to  prove  the  charge  alleged  against 

raon,  these  ecclefnostical  commissioners  assumed  a  power  of  administering  an 

ex  ojficiOf  by  which  the  prisoner  was  obUged  to  answer  all  questions  the  court 
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iboold  pat  to  htm.  and  eren  to  lecose  himself,  or  his  devest  firieod  or 
If  he  firfosed  to  swear,  he  vas  imphsoiied  for  cmtempt :  and  if  he  took  the  oA^i 
vas  eonricted  from  his  own  ccofesfioa :  and  th^  term  of  his  impraaaaat 
determined,  not  bj  any  law.  bat  at  the  pleasarr  of  the  commiasiaBeis.    Mmf^ 
imprisoned  for  rrfnsin'g  to  take  the  oath :  bat  to  eire  a  detail  of  the  safferiagiitf 
moce  eonscieotioos  part  r*f  the  clercr.  as  inflicted  by  the  high  mmmimwi 
diocesan  coarts,  would  require  rolames ! 

67.  About  this  time,  Elizabeth  appointed  a  cominittee  of  diTUNi 

rerise  kin^  Edward*8  liturgy,  and  to  make  such  alterations  as  mighK 

pear  judicious.     Yet  she  required,  that  all  passages  ofiensiTe  to  the 

should  be  stricken  out ;  and  that  nothing  which  could  favor  the 

should  be  admitted. 

The  litargy,  as  thus  settled,  was  less  in  favor  of  the  refonners,  than  it  had  to 
the  days  of  king  Edward.    At  that  time,  the  surplice  only  was  xeqoired ;  bat 
the  square  cap,  the  tippet,  and  other  garment5.  were  ordered  to  be  tiaed.    TUi 
great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Puritans ;  since  it  was  obrioosly  designed  as  a 
to  the  Roman  Cathc^cs,  in  opposition  to  themsetres.    (Sec«  46.) 

68.  On  the  termination  of  parliament,  the  oatK  of  supremacy 
tendered  to  the  bishops  and  clergy.     All  the  bishops,  except  Kit 
bishop  of  Landaflf,  refused  the  oath,  and  left  their  places.     But  of 
thousand  four  hundred  parochial  clergymen,  who  had  been  hem 
under  queen  Mary,  less  than  two  hundred  refused  the  oath. 

In  the  time  of  Mar>',  all  the  above  were  Papists,  the  open  friends  of  Sook,  i 
advocates  of  the  supremacy  of  his  holiness,     what  must  have  beem  the  rj&msf  - 
their  consciences,  when  in  a  few  months,  they  could,  in  order  to  retain  their  livaft 
deny  all  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  acknowledge  a  queen  to  be  the  legitimate  heai 
the  Church. 

Such  papists  as  chose  now  Retired  to  other  countries.    Such  as  retired  fioa  _ 
priest's  omce,  were  pensioned.    The  monks,  who  had  come  to  Englandf  durii^  i 
reign  of  Mary,  returned  to  secular  life ;  the  nuns  went  to  France  and  ^piiK>! 
Bonner,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  queen,  was  committed  to  prison ;  where, 
after,  he  died. 

69.  The  return  of  England  once  more  to  Protestantism,  was  a  greit 
mortification  to  the  friends  of  popery,  who  now  employed  every  meanii 
within  their  power,  to  regain  their  lost  dominion.  At  first,  the  popi 
addressed  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the  queen,  inviting  her  to  return  to  ud 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but,  finding  her  unwilling  to  resign  he^ 
supremacy,  he  excommunicated  her,  and  absolved  all  her  subjects  (nai 
their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  b«*ing  all.  Several  plots  were  devised  to  place  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  upon  the  throne.  Those  around  the  queen  were  secretly  instigata 
by  ihc  Jesuits  to  assassinate  her )  and,  finallv,  the  whole  power  of  Spain  was  lumH 
against  the  kingdom.  With  an  immense  force,  called  the  Spanish  Armada^  Ptufii 
entered  the  British  channel,  designing  to  seize  upon  the  throne,  and  re^stabin 
popery.  A  superintending  Providence,  however,  scattered  the  fleet  by  a  tempest,  an 
thus  annihilated  a  darling  project  of  the  friends  of  Rome. 

70.  On  the  organization  of  the  court  of  high  commission,  Parkei 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Puritans,  was  plaoe< 
at  its  head.  From  him  they  received  no  favor ;  for  such  as  would  no 
subscribe  to  the  act  of  uniformity  were  suspended ;  others  were  driyei 
from  their  homes  in  great  indigence,  and  several  were  executed. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  court  of  high  commission,  is  of  a  similar  charactei 
For  many  years  it  continued  to  be  a  powerful  engine,  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereigni 
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tike  Puritans.    But,  notwithstanding  their  trials  and  safierings,  thef  continued 
to  tacrease.    ReU^on  among  them  was  of  a  pore  and  fervent  character.    Before 
Xfiiabeth'a  death,  it  was  computed  that  there  were  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
^    Presbyterians  within  her  realm. 

2       71.  The  year  1581,  gave  rise  to  a  new  sect  among  the  Puritans, 

called  BrownistSy  from  their  leader,  Robert  Brown.     The  cause  of  their 

^    separation  appears  to  have  been  a  dislike,  not  of  the  faith,  but  of  the 

J    discipline,  and  form  of  government,  of  the  Churches  in  England.     For 

L|    a.  similar  reason  also,  they  rejected  Presbyterianism,  and  pleaded  for 

'    Independenq/.      The    order  was   afterwards   improved  by  Mr.   John 

Robinson,  whose   Church,   in    1622,  removed  to   Plymouth,   in   New 

England. 

The  first  Church  of  Brownists  was  formed  in  London,  in  1592.  Th^  were  con- 
sidered as  fanatics,  and  were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  friends  of  the  Episcopacy. 
Bfany  of  them  fled  to  Holland,  and  took  refuge  in  that  countr}'.  Brown,  their  leader, 
was  confined  in  no  less  than  thirty-two  prisons.  Before  his  death,  however,  he  con- 
fonned  to  the  establishment. 

72.  Elizabeth  died,  March  24,  1603,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  VI., 
of  Scotland,  who  took  the  title  of  James  I.  This  monarch,  although 
educated  as  a  Presbyterian,  early  espoused  the  cause  of  Episcopacy, 
against  the  Puritans,  whom  he  caused  to  experience  the  utmost  rigor  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws. 

From  the  previous  education  of  James,  the  Puritans,  not  without  reason,  hailed  his 
accession  as  the  harbinger  of  a  better  state  of  things,  in  respect  to  themselves.  He 
had  been  brought  up  to  regard,  with  veneration,  the  principles  of  the  national  Church 
of  Scotland ;  whose  constitiition,  forms  of  worship,  and  public  ministry,  are  altogether 
different  from  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  this  country,  James  had  avowed,  in 
public,  his  enlightened  conviction  of  the  scriptural  purity  of  his  religious  principles ; 
at  the  same  time  censuring  the  forms  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
unscriptural  and  popish  ;  and  several  times  did  he  intercede  -with  queen  Elizabeth  on 
behalf  of  the  persecuted  Puritans,  whose  principles  were  generally  those  of  the  na- 
tional Church  of  Scotland. 

While  in  his  native  country,  James  appeared  sober  and  chaste,  and  acquired  a 
considerable  share  of  learning ;  but  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  the 
excessive  flattery  of  the  bishops  and  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  so  intoxicated  his 
vain  mind,  that  he  abandoned  the  religious  principles  which  he  had  boasted  of  pos- 
sessing, and  addicted  himself  to  luxury  and  pleasure,  and  every  kind  of  licentiousness 
in  his  manners.  By  this  means,  true  religion  was  seriously  hindered,  countenance 
tras  afforded  to  immorality,  and  the  nation  was  lamentably  degraded. 

That  James  I.  merits  such  a  character,  we  have  no  belter  testimony  for  any 
fact  in  British  history.  From  among  many  others,  we  may  adduce  the  authority  of 
bishop  Burnet,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  bearing  false  witness  against  him,  or  of 
giving  a  too  unfavorable  color  to  it  by  misrepresentation.  He  caUs  James  I.  '^  the 
scorn  of  the  age,  a  mere  pedant,  without  true  judgment,  courage,  or  steadiness,  his 
reign  being  a  continued  course  of  mean  practices." 

Corresponding  to  this  character,  the  most  unworthy  measures  were  adopted  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  at  the  accession  of  this  Scottish  monarch.  It  was  well  known  to 
all  parties,  that  vhe  king,  while  in  Scotland,  had  publicly  declared  his  disapprobation 
of  the  English  Church,  and  his  convictions  that  it  was  both  unscriptural  and  popish. 
Being  solicitous  ^'>  conciliate  the  favorable  regards  of  their  new  sovereign,  the 
papists.  Episcopalians,  and  Puritans,  sent  him  addresses,  professing  their  sincere 
loyalty  and  ready  obedience.  In  relation  to  this  matter,  a  Church  historian  remarks, 
*^ Amidst  all  their  hopes,  each  side  had  their  fears;  while  James  himself  had, 
properly  speaking,  no  other  religion  than  what  flowed  from  a  principle  which  he 
called  *  Kingcnfi.' "  The  papists  reminded  him  that  his  parents  were  of  the  Romish 
communion.    The  bishops  m  their  excessive  flattery,  declared,  and  the  weak  sove- 
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reign  readily  believed  it  as  certain  truth,  that  monarchy  itself  could  be  safe  ooljr  u  the 
present  hierarchy  was  supported ;  and  they  slanderously  represented  the  FuntaDS  ts 
factions  and  seditious,  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  government,  in  both  Chuick 
and  state.  The  Puritan  ministers,  so  considerable  was  their  body,  to  the  anmbtt  of 
more  than  a  thousand,  petitioned  the  king  for  relief  against  absolute  conibrmity  to 
the  Church  service,  and  from  various  grievances  of  which  they  complained ;  e^ 
cially  that  exorbitant  power  of  the  bishops  which  they  employed  in  their  oppreaMW 
courts. 

Nothing  beneficial  was  effected  by  this  petition  of  the  thousand  Poritan  ckigy. 
The  insinuating  representations  of  the  bishops  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  sacriftoe  all 
his  former  principles :  so  that,  within  nine  months  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Soot- 
land,  he  had  been  induced  to  adopt,  and  express  it  as  his  determined  maxim,  **  No 
bishop,  no  king.''  By  the  direction  of  the  courtly  clergy,  his  majesty  had  determiiwd 
before  upon  his  plan  of  proceeding  ^^Hth  regard  to  the  Puritans ;  yet,  to  make  a  shorr 
of  moderation  and  candor,  in  breaking  off*  from  his  old  connections  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  appointed  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Hampton  Court. 

On  the  part  of  the  Church  constitution,  there  were  eighteen  dietaries,  nine  of 
whom  were  bishops ;  and  for  the  Puritans,  only  four  ministers,  besides  Patrick  Cal* 
loway  of  Perth,  all  nominated  by  the^  king.  Three  days  the  pretended  oonferener 
lasted ;  but  it  was  conducted  m  a  manner  most  dishonorable  to  the  king  and  the 
prelatical  party. 

The  chief  causes  of  complaint  being  contained  in  ^  the  petition  of  a  thousand 
hands,"  the  king  and  the  dignitaries  by  themselves  held  a  consultation  the  first  day. 
The  bishops,  on  their  knees,  entreated  that  no  alterations  might  be  made  in  the 
Church  service,  lest  the  Puritans,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  severe^ 
ly  punished  for  their  nonconformity,  should  reproach  them  with  cruelty,  in  having 
formerly  maintained  what  they  now  acknowledged  to  be  erroneous.  On  the  Moond 
day,  the  Puritan  ministers  were  called  in  to  state  their  objections.  The  kingprended. 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  iiith  any  moderate  degree  of  freedom  of  speeeh. 
They  were  frequently  interrupted,  insulted,  and  ridiculed,  by  some  of  the  pelattt,  as 
well  as  borne  down  by  the  frowns  of  majesty ;  and  even  by  the  thieatemngs  of  the 
king,  in  the  presence  of  the  privy  coundl  ana  a  crowd  of  courtiers. 

When  they  were  beginning  to  discuss  the  subject  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  his  ma* 
jesty  would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed.  Influenced  by  the  bishops,  and  by  his  own 
kingcrafl,  he  peremptorily  declared  to  them,  ''  I  will  hiave  one  doctrine,  one  religion, 
in  substance  and  ceremony,  in  all  my  dominions :  so  speak  no  more  of  that  point  to 
me."  He  clased  his  speeches  to  the  Puritans'  arguments  with  his  new,  bat  favorite 
adage,  '^  No  bishop,  no  king."  On  Dr.  Reynolds  expressing  the  wishes  of  his  col- 
leagues, that  liberty  might  be  granted  to  the  clergy  to  hold  the  meetings  fenr  their 
religious  improvement,  called  '' prophesyings,"  as  in  archbishop  Orindal's  time, 
the  king  reiused  permission,  declanng,  with  great  warmth  and  vehemence,  **  they 
were  aiming  at  a  Scottish  Presbytery,  which,"  said  he,  '^  agrees  with  monarchy  ns 
well  as  God  and  the  devil." 

His  majesty,  not  suffering  his  own  decisions  to  be  questioned,  nor  objections  to  be 
proposed,  terminated  the  second  day's  conference,  by  addressing  the  defeated  Pori- 
tans  in  a  threatening,  as  repugnant  to  reason,  as  it  was  unworthy  of  a  king.  "  If  this 
be  all  your  party  hatji  to  say,"  said  he,  '*  I  will  make  them  conform  themselves,  or 
else  I  will  harrie  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  do  worse,  only  hang  them,  that's  aU." 
Another  consultation  was  held  with  the  bishops  on  the  third  day,  and  afterwards 
the  Puritans  were  called  in  to  hear  the  few  alterations  that  his  majesty  thought 
proper  to  make  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  again  menacing  them,  if  they 
should  fail  to  yield  a  full  conformity. 

Thus  ended  Uie  second  day's  conference,  in  which  the  poor  Puritans  were  brow- 
beaten by  the  royal  disputant ;  insulted,  ridiculed,  and  dended,  without  either  wit  or 
good  manners.  The  wily  bishops  and  courtiers  flattered  the  learning  and  wisdom  cf 
tliis  pedantic  sovereign  beyond  measure,  calling  him  the  modem  Solomon.  BaiMraft 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  said,  <<I  protest  my  heart  ^eheth  for  joy,  that  Almigh^rGod. 
of  his  singular  mercy,  has  given  us  such  a  king  as  since  Christ^s  time  hath  not  been." 
Chancellor  Egerton  said,  *^  He  had  never  seen  the  king  and  priest  so  faSky  united  as 
in  him." 
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On  the  third  day-s  conference,  when  the  king  approved  of  the  oath  ex  ofido,  com- 
pelling all  the  Puritans  to  accuse  themselves,  Whitgift  was  so  transported  with  jov, 
that  he  said,  "  Undoabtcdly,  yoiir  majesty  speaks  by  the  special  assistance  Of  God's 
Spirit ;"  and  when  the  Puritans  again  fell  on  their  knees,  humbly  praying  that  the 
surplice  and  the  cross  might  not  be  urged  upon  godly,  conscientious  ministers,  James 
stenily  replied,  "  We  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  pass  a  resolution  for  uniformity, 
and  you  will  undo  all,  by  preferring  the  credit  of  a  few  private  men  to  the  peace 
of  the  Church.  This  is  the  Scots'  way ;  but  I  will  have  none  of  this  arguing ; 
therefore  let  them  conform,  and  that  quickly  too,  or  they  shall  hear  of  it.  The  bishops 
will  give  them  some  time ;  but  if  any  are  of  an  obstinate  and  refractory  spirit,  I 
will  compel  them  to  conform.''  The  Paritans  could  hope  for  no  mercy  after  this 
stem  declaration  of  the  royal  dictator,  who,  in  the  first  session  of  parliament,  affirmed 
that  the  papists  were  better  than  they ;  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  his  mother 
Church,  though  somewhat  defiled ;  that  he  could  meet  it  half  wny  \  but,  as  for  the 
Puritans,  they  were  insufierable  in  any  well  regulated  state." 

James  kept  in  mind  the  threatening  declarations  against  the  nonconformists,  and 
acted  according  to  them ;  for  the  very  next  month,  on  making  a  few  alterations  in 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  without  any  act  ofparliament,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, requiring  immediate  and  full  conformity.  The  direction  of  pubUc  affairs  was 
principally  influenced  by  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Bancroft,  widi  a 
few  of  the  dignified  clergy ;  and  they,  on  every  hand,  grievously  harassed  tho 
Puritans,  who  were  excommunicated  according  to  the  new  canons. 

The  severities  of  the  high  commission  court  were  now  so  greatly  aggravated,  in 
persecuting  the  objects  of  prelatical  dislike,  as  to  induce  even  the  parliament  to  vote 
that  court ''  a  most  intolerable  grievance,"  and  to  petition  the  king  on  behalf  of  the 
Puritans,  who  were  bitterly  suffering  under  its  terrors.  But  the  king  having  bishop 
Bancroft,  and  men  of  a  similar  spirit,  for  his  chief  counsellors,  the  petition  was  disre- 
garded by  his  majesty ;  and,  to  show  his  displeasure  with  the  parliament  for  their 
mterference,  he  dissolved  the  house,  and  took  the  fatal  resolution  to  govern  without 
them  in  future. 

«(  This  shocking  abuse  of  Church  power  obliged  many  learned  men,  ministers  and 
their  followers,  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  retire  to  Holland,  where  they  found  refuge 
among  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  and  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  conscience  in  that 
wise  and  enlightened  republic ;  and  erected  congregations,  some  upon  the  Indepen- 
dent plan,  and  some  upon  the  Presbyterian.  The  famous  Dr.  Ames,  the  adversary 
of  Bellarmine  and  the  Arminians,  settled  with  the  English  Church  at  the  Hague. 
The  learned  Mr.  Parker,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  retired  to  Amsterdam. 
Mr.  Forbes,  a  Scotch  divine,  settled  with  the  English  Church  at  Rotterdam,  as  many 
others  did  in  the  United  Provinces.  But  tfie  greatest  number  of  those  who  left  their 
native  land  were  of  the  Brownist«,  or  rigid  Separatists.  Among  these  was  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Henry  Ainsworth,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  oriental  literature, 
and  Jewish  antiquities  ;  and  who  published  a  most  elaborate  commentar)'  upon  the 
five  books  of  Moses.  He  died  in  Holland,  and  was  succeeded  in  hispastoral charge 
by  Mr.  Cannc,  author  of  the  marginal  references  to  the  Bible.  The  famous  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  at  first  was  a  rigid  Brownist,  but  by  conversing  with  Dr.  Ames,  and 
other  learned  men,  became  more  moderate  in  his  sentiments,  was  the  father  of  the 
Congregationalists,  or  Independents.  Mr.  Jacob,  who  embraced  Mr.  Robinson's 
sentiments  while  in  Holland,  transplanted  them  into  his  own  native  countr}%  in  1016, 
and  founded  the  first  congregational  community  in  England." 

Bancroft  drew  up  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  they  breathed  his  violent 
spirit,  and  expressed  his  determined  hatred  to  nonconformity.  Both  clergy  and  laity, 
who  dissented  from  their  requisitions  in  complying  with  the  ceremonies,  were  ex- 
communicated. This  sentence  was  understood  to  exclude  them  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  faithful ;  it  rendered  them  incapable  of  suing  for  their  lawful  debts ;  it 
doomed  them  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  until  they  made  satisfaction  to  the  Church ; 
andf  when  they  died,  it  denied  them  the  privilege  of  Christian  burial ! 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  exclaim,  *'  How  shocking  this  policy !  How  unlike 
the  spirit  of  our  Savior  and  his  apostles !  How  contrary  to  every  thing  contained 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures !  It  cannot  be  surprising  that  pious  men  should  seek  a 
refuge  in  foreign  lands !" 
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pDTitimisni,  hoveTer,  was  not  eilirpaled  bj  bU  this  teal  and  crneltr ;  it  nihr 
increased,  while  prelalical  inloleraiiL'e  was  rejecled  by  the  nation  with  ohhorreocB. 
But  it  ought  (o  be  recorded,  that  there  were  but  Tew  m  the  Inshops  who  coqU  fuDr 
cooperate  with  the  violent  Boncron.  Some  of  Ihem,  being  men  ot  distingniahM 
lalenls  and  cmincnl  piety,  raltaer  checked  such  measures  if  their  Christian  modem- 
lion.  Among  these  holy  men  were  those  eiprllent  prelates,  Abbot,  Hal),  ttod 
Davenant,  wbo  secretly  counieniinced  the  Furilan  clergy,  as  being  the  most  tin^ 
orthodox  in  doctrine,  and  the  ^ealest  promoters  of  genuine  godliness,  both  by  ther 
miniftry  and  their  imperishable  writings.  The  court  clergy  sunk  into  contempt,  bj 
their  opposition  10  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  perbtuidiiig  the  king  10  govern  vithol 
parliaments, — by  iheir  deleclion  from  sound  doctrine,— Jly  their  near  approximation 
to  popery,  and  by  their  prolaruilioD  of  the  Lard's  day,  by  means  of  the  "  Book  of 
Sports." 

This  execrable  prodnction  was  a  declaration,  drawn  up  in  obedience  to  the  king 
by  bishop  Morelon,  in  1616.  It  recommended  that,  after  divine  service  on  Snndkjl, 
those  who  came  to  church  twice  on  the  Lord's  day  shonld  '■  recreate  themsetve*,  bf 
dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting,  may^mes,  whiisun-ales,  morrice^buces,  may- 
ptde^dancing,  Emd  other  sports  of  a  like  kiod."  The  declaration  was  ordered  in  be 
read  in  all  the  churches  ia  England ;  but  Abbot,  now  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
archbishop  of  Canierbuiy,  and  some  of  tbe  pious  conforming  clergy,  nvold  t^  no 
means  yield  compliance  with  the  royal  order,  so  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  and  so  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  vital  godliness. 

This  unwise  and  injurions  meastire  was  intended  to  answer  two  purpOMs ;  ooa 
was,  to  check  the  progress  of  Poritaniam,  which  was  remarkably  distinguished  bf  ■ 
pipns  regard  to  the  Lord's  day ;  the  other  was,  lo  conciliate  tbe  papsts,  by  silencific 
their  objections  against  what  they  called  "tbe  rigid  atciciness  of  the  refoniKa 
religion."* 

73.    In  the  year  1605,  a  scheme,   called  the  gunpowder  plot,  wu 
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fonned  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  cut  off,  at  one  blow,  the  kinff,  lords, 
and  commons,  at  the  meeting  of  {mrliament.  Happily,  the  deaiirn  WU 
discovered,  in  season  to  prevent  its  execution.  Not  only  the  Soinsn 
Catholics  suffered  in  consequence  of  this,  new  end  severe  measures 
being  adopted  against  them  ;  but  the  Puritans  also,  upon  whom  the  [Aol 
was  wickedly  charged  by  the  Catholics. 

The  plot  was  discovered,  just  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  eiccntion.  It  was  inlendel, 
oil  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  to  blow  up  the  house  in  which  the  parliament  sbonld 
assemble,  by  means  of  gunpowder,  which  bad  been  secreted  in  the  cellar  of  the 

'TimpMa'e  Church  Hiitoiy. 
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bnildiog.  Twenty  conspirators  had  sacredly  kept  this  dreadful  secret,  nearly  a  year 
and  a  ^If ;  bat  the  same  bigotry  -which  had  given  rise  to  the  plot,  -was  directed  as  an 
engine  by  Providence  to  reveal  it.  A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a 
Catholic  member  of  it,  received,  from  an  unknown  hand,  a  letter,  advising  him  not  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  intimating  to  him,  obscurely,  -what  was  about  to  take  place. 

This,  on  the  part  of  the  member,  was  considered  merely  as  a  foolish  attempt  to 
frighten  him.  He,  however,  showing  it  to  the  king,  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  latter 
led  him  to  conceive,  that  allusion  was  made  to  dsmgerfrom  gunpowder.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  in  the  letter,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  the  kin^.  "  Thouf^h 
there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  tms 
pailiament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.'' 

Search  was  now  determined  to  be  made  in  the  vaults  under  the  house  of  parliament. 
With  the  view,  however,  that  they  might  detect  not  only  the  conspiracy,  but  the  con- 
spirators, they  were  quiet  till  the  night  before  the  commencement  of  the  session.  The 
plan  of  the  kin^  succeeded.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Guy  Fawkes,  -was  found  at  the 
door,  who  was  immediately  seized,  the  faggots,  and  powder,  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
six  barrels,  discovered,  and  the  very  matches  to  set  fire  to  the  train,  were  detected  m 
his  pocket.  He  gave  up  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  eighty  in  number,  who,  with 
hiiWieU  were  all  put  to  death.* 

74.  Among  the  important  acts  of  king  James,  was  the  ordering  of  that 
trandation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  now  in  common  use. 
Fifty-seven  distinguished  divines  were  appointed  to  the  work ;  but  some 
dying,  and  others  removing,  after  their  appointment,  only  forty-seven 
were  engaged  in  the  translation.     It  was  first  published  in  1611. 

Nine  translations  into  English  had  been  previously  made ;  viz.  Wicklifie's  Testa- 
ment, in  1380.  Tyndairs  do.,  1526— first  edition  of  the  Bible,  1535 ;  Matthew's  Bible, 
1537;  Cranmer's,  1539 ;  Geneva,  1559 ;  Bishop's,  156S;  Rhenish  New  Testament,  1582; 
and  Bible  by  the  Catholics,  1609,  1610. 

To  the  above  translation,  king  James  was  induced  by  a  request  of  the  Puritans^  at 
the  Hampton  Court  conference.  The  translators  were  divided  into  six  companies, 
each  of  which  took  such  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  as  wsis  deemed  best.  To  guard 
a^nst  errors,  learned  men  from  the  two  universities  were  appointed  to  revise  the 
whole  before  it  was  printed. 

75.  James  I.  died  in  the  year  1625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  I.,  a  prince,  who  adopted  much  the  same  policy  as  his  father,  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  who  aimed  to  extirpate  Puritanism  and  Cal- 
vinism from  his  realm. 

Charles  I.  has  been  commended,  by  intelligent  writers,  as  naturally  of  a  mild 
disposition,  temperate,  sober,  and  regular  in  bis  devotions ;  but  his  character  as  a  king 
is  rated,  by  the  most  judicious,  exceedingly  low.  He  was  unhappily  educated  in  all 
his  father's  lofty  and  intolerant  notions  respecting  both  Church  and  state ;  and  he 
seemed  to  look  upon  all,  except  a  few  favorites,  as  a  race  of  inferior  beings,  created 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage  to  their  sovereigns. 

Bishop  Burnet  says,  "  He  affected,  in  his  behavior,  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  court 
uf  Spain,  which  was  sullen  even  to  moroseness.  He  loved  high  and  rough  measures, 
but  hod  neither  the  skill  to  conduct  them,  nor  height  of  genius  to  manage  them.  His 
whole  reign,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  a  continued  series  of  errors.  He  was  out 
of  measure  set  upon  following  his  humor,  but  unreasonably  feeble  to  those  whom  he 
trusted,  chiefly  to  the  queen  and  to  his  clergy." 

But  his  marriage  \^'ith  a  popish  princess  from  France,  was  regarded  as  his  greatest 
misfortune.  The  queen  was  a  bigot  to  her  religious  principles ;  and  her  conscience 
was  directed  by  her  confessor,  a  Catholic  bishop,  assisted  by  the  pope's  nuncio,  with 
a  numerous  train  of  priests  and  Jesuits.  Bishop  Kennet  observes,  "  The  king's  match 
with  this  lady  was  a  greater  judgment  to  the  nation  than  the  plague  which  then  raged 
in  the  land ;  for,  considering  the  malignity  of  the  popish  religion,  the  imperiousness 

*  Bobbins'  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 
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of  the  French  govenunent,  the  influence  of  a  stately  qaeen  over  an  afTectiQaale  knS' 
band,  and  the  share  she  mast  needs  have  in  the  education  of  her  children,  tiUtfaiitee& 
years  of  age,  it  was  then  easy  to  foresee,  it  might  prove  fatal  to  our  Enghaih  piiooe 
and  people,  and  lay  in  a  vengeance  to  future  generations.'' 

The  character  of  the  ruling  clergy  deserves  particular  consideratioo.  Though  tk 
pious  and  moderate  Dr.  Abbot  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  eight  yean  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.,  bis  influence  was  very  inconsiderable  at  court,  he  being  but 
litUe  skilled  in  political  intrigue.  His  unafiected  piety  was  most  ofiensiVie  to  the  naprin- 
cipled  and  licentious  courtiers ;  and  refusing  to  license  a  political  sermon,  vfaoae  pnn* 
ciples  he  regs^ed  as  both  unchristian  and  unconstitutional,  at  the  instigatioa  of  bis 
avowed  enemy,  the  abandoned  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  king's  prime  miniatBT,  villi 
Dr.  Laud,  he  was  suspended  from  his  archiepiscopal  office. 

76.  The  great  promoter  of  Charles's  good-will  towards  the  papists,  and 
indeed  the  chief  author  of  all  the  calamities  of  his  unhappy  reigOt  wu 
Dr.  Laud,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  1633. 

Laud  distinguishexl  himself  by  introducing  new  ceremonies  into  thepabhc  serviees 
of  the  Church,  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  popish  ritual.  AU  the  rites  of 
popery  were  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  Romish  missal.  Nor  weve 
the  innovations  confined  to  ceremonies.  Many  doctrines  were  taught  by  Laud  and 
the  court  clergy,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  refonnation.  They 
declared  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  a  true  Church,  and  the  pope  Uie  chief  bidiop 
in  Christendom ;  that  images  in  churches  were  lawful,  and  that  there  was  a  reu 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  that  transubstantiation  was  harmless,  being 
merely  a  scholastic  nicety ;  that  confession  to  a  priest,  with  priestly  absotatiGO,  wts 
proper :  and  that  there  was  merit  before  God  in  the  good  worl^  of  men. 

All  tne  pious  part  of  the  divines,  whether  conformist  or  nonconformist,  fiom  tbe 
time  of  the  reformation,  had  been  Calvinistic  in  doctrine :  but  Laud  bitterly  peisecated 
those  who  held  the  principles  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church ;  and  even  the 
venerable  bishop  Davenant,  for  preaching  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  seventeenth  artide, 
was  frowned  upon  and  disgraced  at  court. 

By  the  influence  of  Laud,  even  in  1629,  all  the  lecturers  at  the  different  Qiurches 
were  suppressed  b3r  a  royal  edict,  though  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribntions  of 
the  people ;  for  their  instructions  were  generally  too  scriptural  for  his  popish  policy, 
and  too  favorable  to  Puritanism.  Besides,  many  of  them  were  in  fact  Nonconformists, 
and  sincerely  beloved  by  the  people,  who  profited  greatly  by  their  evangelical  labors. 

Laud  was  an  active  patron  and  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  arbitrary  courts  of 
high  commission  and  the  star  chamber,  in  prosecuting  the  Nonconformists,  however 
orthodox,  as  they  might  be  found  deviating  from  his  injunctions. 

Such  measures  as  were  pursued  by  these  courts,  oppressing  great  numbers  of  the 
worthiest  men  in  the  nation,  called  forth  expressions  of  general  in(tignation,  especially 
from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  publish^  several  trEu:ts  against  prelacy. 
In  these  they  showed  not  only  the  unscriptural  character  of  the  ruling  Ejnscopacy,  but 
exposed  the  various  cruelties  of  the  lordly  bishops. 

Mr.  Prynne,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  inn,  was  brought  before  the  star  chamber, 
for  a  book  written  against  stage  plays,  masquerades,  and  dances ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing a  learned  and  argumentative  vindication  of  his  book,  set  up  by  his  counsel,  he 
was  sentenced  to  have  his  book  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  to  be  put  from  the 
bar,  and  to  be  forever  incapable  of  exercising  his  profession ;  to  be  tiuned  out  of  the 
society  at  Lincoln's  inn,  to  be  degraded  at  Oxford,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westmin- 
ster and  Cheapside,  to  lose  both  bis  ears, — one  in  each  place, — to  pay  a  fine  of  five, 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned ! 

Dr.  Bastwick,  an  EngUsh  physician  at  Colchester,  for  publishing  a  book  denyinc 
the  divine  right  of  bishops  above  Presb3rterian  ministers,  was  also  fined  one  thouscmd 
pounds,  discarded  from  his  profession,  excommunicated,  and  imprisoned. 

Dr.  Burton  shared  the  same  fate,  for  pubUshing  two  sermons  against  Land's  iimo» 
vations  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 

Cdonel  Lillbume,  for  refusing  to  answer  all  interrogatories  that  might  be  pat  lo 
him,  was  fined  five  thousand  pounds,  and  whipped  through  the  streets,  from  the  Fleel 
prison  to  the  pillory,  before  Westminsterhall  gate.    When  he  was  in  the  pilk»y,  he 
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turlaimfd  agMinst  the  tjrrannjr  of  the  bishops ;  upon  which  he  irts  ordered  to  be 
gamd,  mud  laid  in  irons  for  life  in  the  Fleet  prison  I 

The  shocking  punishment  inflicted  upon  Dr.  Leighton  has  been  referred  to,  even 
by  modem  clergymen,  especially  by  Mr.  Stretch,  in  his  "  Beauties  of  Sentiment,"  aa 
a  striking  exam{)le  of  cruelty ;  and  it  will  illustrate  the  spirit  of  those  infamous 
oourta,  while  it  wiU  remain  on  record  an  imperishable  stigma  upon  the  unfeeling 
chaxBcter  of  archbishop  Laud. 

This  learned  Presbyterian  clergyman,  indignant  at  the  intolerance  of  Laud  and  his 
episcopal  colleagues,  m  their  courts,  puUbshed  a  book  entitled,  "  An  Appeal  to  the 
FarUament,  or  Ziou's  Plea  against  Ftelacy."  For  this  he  was  soon  apprehended,  and 
bnm^t  before  the  star  chamber,  where  he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  life, 
after  suffering  various  dreadful  punishments.  While  the  sentence  was  being  pro- 
nofonced,  the  inhuman  bigot  Laud  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  gave  God  thanks  wr  the 
decision  of  the  court ! 

The  illegal  sentence  was  executed  upon  Dr.  Leighton ;  and  archbishop  Laud,  as  it 
was  afterwards  found  among  his  papers,  recorded,  with  evident  satisfaction  of  mind, 
in  his  diary  as  follows  : — '*  November  6,  1.  He  was  severely  whipped  before  he  was 
pot  in  the  pillory.  2.  Being  set  in  the  pillory,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off.  3.  One 
side  of  his  nose  slit.  4.  Branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron  with  the  letters 
S.  S.  On  chat  day  sevennight,  his  sores  upon  his  back,  ear,  nose,  and  face,  bein^  not 
yeC  cored,  he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  and  had  the  remainder 
of  his  sentence  executed  upon  him,  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear,  slitting  the  other  side 
of  his  nose,  and  branding  the  other  cheek."  *- 

Probably  the  diary  of  no  other  man,  in  any  age  or  nation,  ever  contained  such'  4 
record  with  approbation ;  and  it  will  be  thought,  l^  every  person  of  reason  and  feol^ 
ing,  that  the  man  who  could  make  such  memoranda  in  his  private  journal  with 
satisfaction,  must  be  a  monster,  capable  of  any  act  of  brutality. 

The  state  of  things  at  this  penod  will  be  better  conceived  from  the  testimony  of 
Baxter,  who  says,  "I  cannot  forget  that  in  my  youth,  when  we  lost  the  labors  of  some 
of  oor  conformable  godly  teachers  for  not  reading  publicly  the  Book  of  Sports,  and 
dancing  on  the  Lord^s  day,  one  of  my  father's  own  tenants  was  the  town  Piper,  hiied 
by  the  vear  for  many  years  together,  and  the  place  of  the  dancing  assembly  was  not 
a  hundred  yards  from  our  door.  We  could  not,  on  the  Lord's  day,  either  read  a 
chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise,  or  instruct  a  servant,  but  with  the 
noise  of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  and  the  shoutings  in  the  street  continually  in  our  ears. 
Even  among  a  tractable  people  we  were  the  common  scorn  of  all  the  rabble  in  the 
streets,  and  called  Puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites,  because  we  rather  choose  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  than  to  do  as  they  did  ;  though  there  was  no  savor  of  Nonconfor- 
mity in  our  lamily.  And  when  the  people,  by  the  book,  were  allowed  to  play  and 
dance  out  of  public  service  time,  they  could  so  hardly  break  off  their  sports,  that 
many  a  time  the  reader  was  fain  to  slay  till  the  piper  and  players  would  give  over. 
Sometimes  the  morrice-dancers  would  come  into  the  church  in  all  their  linen,  ui.d 
scarfs,  and  antic  dresses,  with  raorricc-bclls  jingling  at  their  legs ;  and  as  toon  as 
common  prayer  was  read,  did  haste  out  presently  to  their  play  again."* 

77.  Under  such  cruel  treatment,  the  Puritans  could  not  and  would  not 
live.  Several  thousands,  therefore,  removed,  and  became  planters  in 
America.  Many  more  would  have  removed,  but  they  were  prohibited 
by  law. 

" The  sun,"  said  they,  "shines  as  pleasantly  on  America  as  on  England  ;  and  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  much  more  clearly.  Let  us  remove  whither  the  providence  of 
God  calls,  and  make  that  our  country,  which  v,i\\  afford  us  what  is  dearer  than  pro- 
perty or  life,  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  the  way  which  appears  to  us  xncst 
conducive  to  our  eternal  welfare." 

In  the  twelve  years  of  Laud's  administration,  four  thousand  emigrated  to  America. 
These  persecutions  drained  England  of  half  a  million  ;  and  had  the  same  infatuated 
counsels  continued,  the  fourth  part  of  the  removable  property  of  the  country,  says 
a  UTiter,  would  have  been  transported  to  America. 


♦  Baxter's  Works,  Vol.  XUI.,  p.  444. 
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78.  From  this  time,  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  increased.  Great 
disaflfectipn  arose  between  the  king  and  his  parliament.  The  nation,  as 
a  body,  were  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  Laud,  and  the  severities  of 
the  court  of  high  commission.  At  length  Laud  was  accused  of  treason, 
and,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  was  beheaded.  Episcopacy  itself  was 
abolished,  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1649,  Charles  L  was  brought  to 
the  scaffold. 

To  our  history,  it  seems  indispensably  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  those 
steps,  by  which  those  revolutions  were  effected.  We  must  look  back  upon  the  paat 
reign,  in  which  we  perceive  that  the  extravagant  flattery  of  the  court  prelates  » 
inflated  James  I.,  as  to  lead  him  to  set  himself  above  all  law ;  and,  being  taught  by 
them,  that  it  was  sedition  to  ^pute  his  right  to  take  the  money  of  his  subjects, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  parliament,  he  determined  to  govern  independenUy  of 
that  body. 

Charles  I.,  adhering  to  the  arbitrary  principles  of  his  father,  and,  like  him|  having 
bishops  for  his  principal  counsellors,  was  also  persuaded  to  rule  in  a  despotic  maimer 
without  parliaments.  By  the  furious  bigotry  of  Laud,  in  attempting  to  overthrow 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  supported  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  army, 
and  in  the  numerous  oppressive  measures  of  the  illegal  courts,  the  nation  was  roused 
to  assert  its  rights,  and  to  demand  the  assembling  of  a  parliament,  as  the  only  efle> 
tual  means  for  removing  the  intolerable  evils,  in  Churcn  and  state,  under  which  the 
people  groaned. 

The  king  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  to  assemble  a 
parliament  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

Charles,  having  resolved  upon  estaldishing  Episoopacy^in  Scotland,  set  up  cooits  of 
high  commission  in  the  principal  towns  of  that  country,  to  punish  all  who  should  make 
any  opposition  to  his  will.  As  a  nation,  the^  Scots  rose  up  against  his  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings, and  determined  on  preserving  their  national  Church  and  their  liberties,  at 
the  expense  even  of  their  lives  and  formnes.  Their  army  struck  intimidation  into 
the  king's  mind ;  and,  uniting  ^th  the  English  in  their  demand,  Charles  was  com- 
pelled to  accede  to  the  constitutional  measure,  and  at  length  he  summoned  a  poriisr 
ment. 

This  assemblv  was  composed  principally  of  moderate  Churchmen,  but  who  wers 
Ailly  acqaainted  with  the  intolerable  evils  arising  from  the  prelatical  tyranny  ;  and 
they  entered  upon  their  duties  with  a  fixed  determination  to  remove  the  grievances 
of  the  nation.  From  the  sitting  of  this  parliament  for  more  than  ten  years,  it  was 
called  '*  The  Long  Parliament." 

Being  assembled  for  business,  the  parliament  proceeded  vigorously  in  their  woik. 
They  immediatelv  entered  upon  reforming  those  courts,  whose  practices  were  of  an 
illegal  nature :  they  abolished  the  courts  of  high  commission  and  star  chamber ; 
aiul,  on  his  petitioning  the  house,  they  liberated  Dr.  Leighton.  The  reading  of  hL« 
petition,  describing  a  series  of  sufferings  perhaps  unparalleled  in  English  history, 
affected  many  in  the  house  to  tears ;  and  when  he  was  released,  the  venerable  man 
could  neither  walk,  nor  see,  nor  hear !  The  parliament  allowed  him  a  pension  till 
his  death,  four  years  afterwards,  in  1644,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  All 
others,  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  account  of  religion,  were  released. 

The  character  of  the  parliament,  but  more  especially  the  disposition  which  it  roani> 
fested  by  its  public  acts  to  correct  existing  abuses,  encouraged  the  friends  of  reform 
to  send  in  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  country  against  Laud,  and  his  coadjutors. 
In  consequence  of  these,  the  parliament  was  emboldened  to  enter  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  the  archbishop.  These  being  sustained,  this  proud  and  intolerant 
ecclesiastic  was,  at  length,  condemned  and  beheaded. 

Numerous  petitions  were  also  presented  to  the  parliament  respecting  the  deplorable 
condition  of  tne  Church  of  England,  as  it  regarded  the  clergy ;  and  it  appearing,  on 
inquiry,  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry 
were  grossly  immoral  in  their  lives,  and  extremely  ignorant  of  religious  truths,  such 
were  dismissed  from  their  office  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  a  portion  of  their 
church  revenues  allowed  for  their  subsistence.    As  a  remedy,  a  committee  was  ap* 
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pcnnted,  consisting  of  thirty  persons,  called  "  Triers/'  to  examine  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  benefices  with  suitable  per« 
sons.  By  this  means  many  of  the  Nonconformists  were  promoted,  and  the  pulpits 
were  filled  with  a  larger  number  of  learned,  wise,  and  hxAy  pastors. 

To  detail  all  the  changes  of  this  unhappy  reign,  is  no  part  of  our  design :  it  must 
therefiore  be  briefly  remarked,  that  the  long,  with  the  prelates,  opposing  the  parlia- 
ment in  every  possible  manner,  the  parties  became  increasingly  incensed  against 
each  other,  till  a  civil  war  commenced  between  them,  which  terminated  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  Episcopacy  and  monarchy,  the  dreadful  crime  of  regicide,  and  the  formation 
of  a  Commonwealth. 

79.  While  afT^  irs  were  in  an  unsettled  state  in  England,  and  matters 
were  tending  to  the  above  sad  issue,  a  general  insurrection  of  the  papists 
occurred  in  Ireland,  (October  23,  1641,)  which  was  followed  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  Protestants. 

The  project  of  this  insurrection  was  formed  several  months  before ;  but  it  had 
been  industriously  concealed  from  the  Englii^  court.  Nothing  was  known  of  it 
among  the  ill-fated  Protestants  themselves,  till  the  work  of  murder  began.  No  lan- 
guid can  describe  the  shocking  barbarity  of  the  Catholics.  No  ties  of  friendship  or 
relationship — no  entreaties — ^no  sufierings,  could  soften  their  obdurate  hearts.  In 
the  year  1648,  Oliver  Cromwell  subdued  the  CathoUcs  of  Ireland,  and  brought  them 
into  a  state  of  subjection,  from  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  rise. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  horrible  butchery,  may  be  found  in  an  unremitted 
persecution,  which  the  Irish  had  endured  for  years.  They  had  sufiered  extortions, 
unnrisonments,  and  excommunication.  Their  estates  were  seized  and  confiscated ; 
and  from  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  they  were  precluded.  To  Charles  I.  they 
had  repeatedly  applied  for  a  toleration,  which  was  scornfully  rejected.  Under  evib 
so  numerous,  and  long  endured,  they  became  maddened ;  and  in  their  frenzy,  made 
the  innocent  Protestants  the  objects  of  their  savage  fury. 

80.  Three  weeks  after  the  death  of  king  Chflrles  I.,  the  famous  assem- 
bly of  divines  at  Westminster  was  dissolved,  having,  in  connection  with 
parliament,  broken  down,  and  set  aside  the  episcopal  form  of  government, 
and  introduced  a  directory  for  public  worship,  instead  of  the  liturgy. 

As  early  as  the  year  1641,  the  parliament  had  petitioned  the  king  to  call  an  assem- 
bly of  divines,  to  make  suitable  alterations  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Church.  But,  as  the  king  refused,  the  parliament  itself,  in  1643,  passed  an  ordinance 
convening  such  an  assembly. 

This  assembly  met  the  same  year.  It  originally  consisted  of  ten  lords,  twenty 
commons,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines.  Seven  of  these  were  Indepen- 
dents, and  ten  Episcopal ;  the  latter  of  whom  soon  af\er  withdrew,  the  king  issuing 
his  proclamation,  forbidding  the  convening  of  the  assembly. 

By  advice  of  the  assembly,  which  met,  notwithstanding  the  royal  prohibition,  the 
parliament,  in  1644,  established  the  directory  for  public  worship,  which  they  had 
prepared.  The  old  liturgy  was  now  abolished,  and  the  use  of  the  new  form  enjoined 
imaer  severe  penalties. 

Besides  the  above  directory,  the  assembly  published  a  confession  of  faith,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Churches  of  Scotland,  and  continues  to  be  held  there  to  the  present  day.  The  cate- 
chism, known  by  the  name  of  the  Westmister  Catechism,  was  also  their  work. 

81.  The  death  of  Charles  I.  occurred,  as  already  noticed,  in  1649. 
The  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  of  England  soon  after  followed.  The 
commons  even  abolished  the  house  of  peers,  and  assumed  to  themselves 
the  direction  of  all  public  afiairs  as  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England. 
But  in  a  little  time  Oliver  Cromwell  was  declared  Lord  Proixtor  of  the 
Cammantoealth^duTing  whose  protectorate,  Presbyterianism  was  the  estab- 
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lished  religion  of  the  land.     All  denominations,  however,  appear  to  haTe 
been  tolerated,  except  the  Catholics  and  Episcopalians. 

The  toleration  thus  allowed  excited  loud  complaints  among  the  Presbyterians.  In 
imitation  of  their  prclatical  brethren,  they  were  disposed  to  persecute  those  who  dis* 
seated  from  them :  but  Cromwell,  the  lord  protector,  who  had  both  witnessed  and  ene> 
rienced  the  intolerance  of  the  former  reign,  procured  a  full  toleration  to  all  prafissmiff 
Christianity,  and  afforded  the  amplest  encouragement  to  religion,  monlity,  SM 
learning.  However  that  age  may  have  been  ridiculed  by  the  profane  despisen  of 
the  Gospel,  there  are  numerous  circumstances  which  clearly  indicate,  not  odI^  a 
better  state  of  things  than  is  commonly  imagined,  but  an  extensive  prevalence  of 
scriptural  knowledge  and  genuine  piety.  The  statutes  which  enlorced  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day — the  legal  prohibition  of  theatrical  exhibitions — the  nupn- 
cedented  circulation  of  the  Scriptures — the  vigorous  efforts  made  to  propagile 
Christianity  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  among  the  American  Indians — the  pabhoUiOB 
of  learned  theological  works,  replete  with  evangelical  doctrine  and  practical  pietv— 
and  the  veneration  which  the  people  cherished  for  a  large  number  of  pioos,  leaned, 
sober-minded,  and  laborious  ministers,  among  whom  were  Drs.  Groodwin,  Owen, 
Manton,  and  Bates  ;  and  Messrs.  Flavel,  Chamock,  Poole,  Howe,  and  Baxter,  wfaoK 
talents  have  never  been  surpassed  by  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  any  aee,  and 
whose  imperishable  writings  still  constitute  an  invaluable  treasure,  enriching  tie 
Church  of  Christ — all  these  facts,  besides  the  number  of  great  men  who  wera  edn- 
cated  by  the  teachers  of  this  generation,  demonstrate  that  sound  learning  ineniled, 
and  that  the  purest  religion  exerted  a  preponderating  influence  over  the  «»tifwi 
character. 

The  testimony  of  Baxter,  who  fully  agreed  in  Church  government  with  no  party, 
deserves  our  consideration.  He  says,  "  I  do  not  beheve  that  ever  England  mid  so 
able  and  faithful  a  ministry  since  it  was  a  nation,  as  it  hath  at  this  day ;  and  I  fear 
that  few  nations  on  earth,  if  any,  have  the  like.  The  change  is  so  great  witUn 
these  twelve  years,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  that  ever  I  had  in  this  world  to 
behold  it.  0,  how  many  congregations  are  now  plainly  and  frequently  taught,  thst 
lived  then  in  great  obscurity !  How  many  able,  faithful  men  are  there  now  in  a  ooonty, 
in  compexison  of  what  were  then !  How  graciously  hath  God  prospered  the  studies 
of  many  young  men,  that  were  little  children  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  troabks, 
so  that  they  now  cloud  the  most  of  their  seniors !  How  many  miles  woold  I  ha?e 
gone,  twenty  years  ago  and  less,  to  have  heard  one  of  those  ancient,  reverend 
divines,  whose  congregations  are  now  grown  thin,  and  their  parts  esteemed  mean  by 
reason  of  their  juniors !  I  hope  I  shall  rejoice  in  God,  while  I  have  a  being,  for  the 
common  change  in  other  parts  that  I  have  lived  to  see ;  that  so  many  hundred  £uth- 
ful  men  are  so  hard  at  work  for  the  saving  of  souls.  I  know  there  are  some  whose 
parts  I  reverence,  who,  being  in  point  of  ^vemment  of  another  mind  from  them, 
will  be  offended  at  my  veiy  mention  of  this  happy  alteration ;  but  I  must  profess, 
if  I  were  absolutely  prelatical,  if  I  know  my  heart,  I  could  not  but  choose  for  allUiat 
to  rejoice.  What !  not  rejoice  at  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  because  men  diffor 
in  opinion  about  its  order !  Should  I  shut  my  eyes  against  the  mercies  of  the  Lord? 
The  souls  of  men  are  not  so  contemptible  tp  me,  that  I  should  envy  them  the  bread 
of  life,  because  it  is  broken  to  them  by  a  hand  that  had  not  the  prelatical  appitvba- 
tion.    0  that  every  congregation  were  thus  supplied  !"* 

To  determine  accurately  the  character  of  the  protector  Cromwell,  appears  extremely 
difficult,  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, — ^from  the 
high  commendations  of  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  unmeasured  cen- 
sures of  his  determined  enemies  on  the  other.  Ambition  is  commonly  said  to  have 
hten  his  ruling  passion  ;  to  the  gratification  of  which,  every  thing  was  made  sub- 
servient, in  supporting  his  usurpation.  Without  becoming  the  apologist  of  that  great 
man,  or  justifymg  any  of  his  unproprieties  and  faults,  it  may,  perhaps,  with  truth 
be  .<(aid,  that  Cromwell's  ambition  was  at  least  partly  defensive  ;  at  the  same  time, 
all  parties  agree  in  bearing  witness  to  the  strict  morality  of  his  private  life,  and  to 
his  habits  of  temperance  and  chastity — they  testify  his  munificent  liberality  in  pro- 
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i  interests  of  science  and  religion ;  his  public  and  private  de*'otion ;  his 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  his  uniform  res-tect  for  the 
onscience,  by  which  all  were  equally  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of 
ship.* 

'omwell  dying  in  1658,  left  the  protectorate  to  nis  son  Richard ; 

^ing  little  fitted  for  so  difRcult  a  station,  soon  after  retired  to  pri- 

Upon  this,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  return  of  Charles 

the  continent,  and  he  entered  London  May  29,  1660.     This 

loiown  in  English  history  by  "  the  Restoration."    Many  were 

ssions  and  promises,  which  this  monarch  made,  previous  to  his 

especting  liberty  of  conscience ;  all  of  which  he  soon  falsified. 

tedly  to  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopacy  was  re-established,  and 

Tance  of  its  forms  most  rigorously  enforced. 

U.  is  said  to  have  been  a  complete  gentleman  in  his  manners ;  possessing 
and  ready  wit,  and  a  most  engaging  affability.  But  as  a  prince,  he  in- 
t  the  faults  of  his  ancestors,  together  wiUi  a  detestable  vice  peculiar  to 
total  want  of  sincerity,  which  influenced  every  part  of  his  conduct.  He 
leing  an  absolute  monarch ;  but,  to  accomplish  this  design,  he  would  be  at 
'  trouble  than  to  give  his  corrupt  ministers  the  liberty  to  do  what  thev 
He  regarded  religion  only  as  an  engine  of  state,  and  his  professions  on  this 
bject  were  most  grossly  hypocritical.  His  court  was  the  theatre  of  ex- 
e,  profaneness,  and  debauchery ;  in  all  of  which,  the  king  himself  was  the 
ignished  example. 

te  of  religion  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  may  reasonablv 
t  to  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  character  of  the  court ;  and  sn^ 
ipily  the  case.  The  true  Church  of  Christ  suffered  most  grievously  in  this 
m  c«  serious  religion  were  still  almost  "wholly  Puritans,  and  they  were  pcr- 
ith  every  possible  circumstance  of  unchristian  intolerance  and  severity  by 
jvemment. 

II.,  both  before  and  after  his  restoration,  published  declarations,  drawn  up 
of  conciliation.  After  expressing  his  intention  to  restore  the  Protestant 
En£^land  t(^  its  former  condition,  by  the  re-appointmcnt  of  bishops,  and  the 

of  their  alienated  possessions,  the  king  pledged  himself  to  restrain, 
J  limits,  the  power  of  the  hierarchy ;  to  reform  tlie  liturg>',  to  allow  the 
T  omission  of  ceremonies,  as  things  indifferent,  and  to  grant  liberty  of  con- 
those  who  could  not  conform.  Pursuant  to  this  avowed  moderation,  the 
ttference  was  held,  between  several  of  the  recently  appointed  bishops,  and 
le  most  popular  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers.  In  this  conference,  the 
mI  their  principal  objections  to  the  liturgy,  and  the  terms  on  which  they 
ible  to  unite  cordially  with  the  bishops  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  But, 
lops  were  previously  determined  to  make  no  concessions,  the  result  was^ 
mutual  dissatisfaction.  A  few  of  the  Episcopal  party  appear  to  have  been 
iesirous  of  conciliation  and  union ;  but  their  efforts  proved  fruitless,  and 

of  intolerance  soon  decided  all  controversy  in  favor  of  Episcopacy  and 
1  unuorraity,  by  several  new  acts  of  parliament. 

Restoration,  particularly  on  the  king's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
able  number  of  the  Puritan  divines  were  induced  to  conform.  Among 
•  some  of  the  brightest  luminaries  the  Church  of  England  ever  enjoyed,  as 
ident  from  the  mention  of  a  few  of  their  names  : — Barrow,  Bull,  Cudworth, 
eighton,  Lightfoot,  Pocock,  Reynolds,  Stillingfleet,  Tillotson,  Wallis,  Ward, 
,  and  Wliilby.  These  were  generally  men  of  moderation,  who  would  have 
;hted  to  embrace  the  whole  of  their  brethren  within  the  enlarged  pale  of  the 
but  the  demon  of  bigotry  for  awhile  prevailed. 

rticulars  of  those  acts  of  parliament,  under  which  the  Puritans  suffered  per- 
u  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  ought  to  be  clearly  and  fully  known,  by  all  who 
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wonld  understand  the  history  of  the  Church  of  God  in  England.    In  this  pliee  «c  en 
only  just  name  them,  \rith  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  their  operation. 

Besides  several  other  statutes,  which  reflect  perpetual  disgrace  upon  the  robi^ 
powers  of  Charles  II.,  the  most  memorable  and  injunous  were  the  "  Act  of  Viakat 
ty,"  the  "  Convennde  Act,"  and  the  "Oxford  Five  Mile  Act." 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  a  law  made  in  the  shameful  violation  of  the  rml 
declarations.  It  required  all  ministers  of  religion  in  England,  to  declare  Ibor 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent,  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  in  the  "  Book  d 
Common  Prayer,"  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  both  in  dvii  nd 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  consequences  of  the  act  of  uniformity  must  ever  be  deplored,  thoogh  God  ii 
sovereign  mercy  ovemiled  them  for  immense  good.  It  took  etiect  on  St.  Baithob 
mew's  day,  Augu.st  34th,  1662,  and  occasioned  an  exhibition  of  {nooa  integrity  lo 
which  the  history  of  the  world,  through  all  ages,  does  not  fbrnish  a  parallel!  Oi 
that  memorable  day,  after  preaching  farewell  sermons  to  their  congregations,  wat 
than  two  thousand  of  the  clcrg}',  faithful  to  their  pious  convictions,  peacefully  quitted 
their  preferments,  rather  than  violate  their  enlightened  consciences  in  snbembiiif. 
as  required,  in  declaration  of  their  agreement  with  things  which  they  disapproved. 

A  respectable  conformist  writer  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  relate  the  number  of 
the  sufferings  both  of  ministers  and  people  ;^the  great  trials,  with  hardshipi  npoB 
their  persons,  estates,  and  families,  oy  uncomfortable  separations,  dispenionSj  im- 
settlements,  and  removes :  disgraces,  reproaches,  impisonments,  chargeable  jon^ 
neys,  expenses  in  law,  teaious  sicknesses,  and  incuraole  diseases,  ending  in  daiA; 
great  disquietments  and  affrif^hts  to  the  wives  and  families,  and  their  doleftil  eflectt 
upon  them.  Their  congregations  had  enough  to  do,  besides  a  small  maintenanee,  to 
help  them  out  of  prison,  or  maintain  them  there.  Though  they  were  as  fiunl  ts 
possible,  they  could  hardly  live  :  some  lived  on  little  more  than  brown  bread  and 
water :  many  had  but  eight  or  ten  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that  s 
piece  of  flesh  has  not  come  to  one  of  their  tables  m  six  weeks'  time :  their  allowanee 
could  scareely  afford  them  bread  and  cheese.  One  went  to  plough  six  days,  and 
preached  on  the  Lord's  day.  Another  was  forced  to  cut  tobacco  for  a  livdinood. 
llie  zealous  justices  of  peace  knew  the  calamities  of  the  ministers,  when  they  isned 
out  warrants  upon  some  of  the  hearers,  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  peacben.** 
Mr.  Baxter  says,  **  Many  hundreds  of  them,  with  their  Tiives  and  children,  had 
neither  house  nor  bread.  The  people  they  left  were  not  able  to  relieve  them ;  nor 
durst  they,  if  they  had  been  able,  because  it  would  have  been  called  a  maintenanee 
of  schism  or  faction.  Many  of  their  ministers,  being  afraid  to  lay  down  their 
ministry  after  they  had  been  ordained  to  it,  preached  to  such  as  would  hear  them,  in 
fields  and  private  houses ;  till  they  were  apprehended,  and  cast  into  Jail,  what 
many  of  them  perished." 

The  provision  which  was  made  to  supply  the  vacant  Churches  after  the  ezpulstoo 
of  those  excellent  confessors  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  was  worthy  of  the  guilty  origin 
of  the  pernicious  measure.  Many  parishes  were  left  entirely  destitute,  the  countr 
divines  receiving  each  the  revenues  of  several  livings ;  ancl  many  others  were  oc- 
cupied by  inexperienced  youths,  who  were  ordained  before  they  had  completed  their 
academical  studies 

The  Conventicle  Act  was  passed  in  1664.  It  was  desisrned  to  prevent  the  total 
desertion  of  the  parish  churches,  which  was  extensively  the  case,  as  their  faithful 
ministers  had  been  expelled,  and  effectually  to  silence  the  ejected  ministers,  to  whom 
the  people  adhered  tiith  singular  fidelity  and  affection.  This  act  subjected  to  severe 
penalties  all  those  who  either  olTiciatca  or  were  present  at  any  meeting  held  for  re- 
ligious  purposes,  in  which  the  worship  was  not  conducted  exclusively  by  the  forms 
of  the  Common  Prayer ;  it  empowered  all  magistrates  to  levy  a  fine  of  £5  upon  each 
person,  or  to  impri.^n  for  three  months,  for  the  first  offence  ;  a  fine  of  £10,  or  to 
imprison  for  six  months,  for  the  second  offence ;  and  a  fine  of  £100,  or  to  be  trans* 
ported  for  seven  years,  for  the  third  offence  ;  and  in  case  of  returning  or  escape, 
to  the  suffering  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy ! 

While  the  papists  deny  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  and  lay  them  aside 
for  traditions  as  authoritative,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  enacting  and  publishmg 
intolerant  canons ;  but  for  the  Protestants,  with  the  Bible  open  before  them,  to  pass 
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anch  shocking  laws,  utterly  repugnant  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
leligion,  is  more  than  astonishing ! 

The  conyenticle  act  was  a  terrible  sconrge  to  the  nation ;  and  it  was  rigorously 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  Archbishop  Sheldon  sent  ordecs  to  all  the 
bishops  of  his  province,  to  return  the  names  of  all  the  ejected  Nonconformist  minis- 
ters, with  their  places  of  abode,  and  manner  of  life,  with  a  \new  to  enforce  the  laws 
more  strictly  against  them.  By  these  measures  the  jnils  throughout  the  country 
irere  quickly  filled  liith  the  Nonconformists.  Some  of  the  ministers,  afWr  attending 
public  worship  at  church,  were  disturbed  for  delivering  a  short  exhortation  to  a  few 
of  their  parishioners ;  their  houses  were  burst  open,  and  their  hearers  taken  into 
custody :  warrants  were  issued  for  levying  twenty  pounds  on  the  minister,  the  same 
sum  on  the  house,  and  five  pounds  upon  each  of  the  hearers.  If  the  money  was  noi 
immediately  paid,  a  seizure  was  made  of  the  goods,  wares,  or  cattle,  which  were 
scdd  for  sums  far  less  than  their  value.  11  the  seizure  did  not  nnsM*er  the  fine,  the 
minister  and  people  were  hurried  to  prison,  and  held  under  confinement  for  three  or 
six  months ;  and  informers  being  encouraged  by  the  ruling  clerg}',  multitudes  fol- 
lowed this  scandalous  but  lucrative  employment. 

So  great  was  the  severity  of  the  times,  and  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
justices,  that  many  were  afraid  to  pray  in  their  families,  or  even  to  say  grace  at 
their  meals,  if  five  strangers  were  present  at  table.  But-,  to  avoid  this  law,  the 
pious  people,  like  the  primitive  Christians,  when  forbidden  by  their  pagan  persecu- 
tors to  assemble  for  public  worship,  met  frequently  in  the  night,  and  in  the  most 
private  places,  "  dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth ;"  yet  they  were  often  discovered,  and 
dragged  to  prison :  still  in  all  their  hardship,  like  their  blessed  Lord  and  Master, 
they  never  resisted,  but  went  quietly  with  the  soldiers  or  officQrs. 

Barbarous  and  infamous  as  was  the  conventicle  act,  this  was  not  the  worst: 
inhtnnan  bigotry  had  not  yet  expended  all  its  ingenuity  y  nor  were  aU  the  pious 
Nonconformists  destroyed ;  they  appeared  undiminished  in  number,  and  other 
means  were  tried,  still  more  worthy  of  evil  spirits. 

The  Five  Mile  Act  was  passed  in  1665,  under  the  influence  of  lord  Clarendon,  and 
archbishop  Sheldon.  This  was  designed  efiectually  to  extirpate  Dissenters,  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  act  imposed  upon  them  an  unrea- 
sonable oath,  which,  as  some  noble  lords  of  that  day  declared,  '*  no  honest  man 
could  take."  In  case  of  refusal,  it  restrained  all  Dissenting  ministers  from  coming 
within  five  miles  of  any  city,  town,  or  place,  where  they  had  exercised  their  ministry, 
or  had  preached  in  any  conventicle,  on  the  penalty  of  £10  for  every  such  offence ; 
one  third  to  the  king,  another  to  the  poor,  and  the  rest  to  'he  informers ! 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  be  deeply  affected,  while  they  arc  astonished  to  leani,  only 
by  so  much  as  is  here  related  of  the  sufferings  which  were  endured  by  the  English 
Nonconformists  and  Dissenters.  But  language  would  altogether  fail  to  describe  the 
extent  of  the  suflerings  of  those  noble  confessors  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  miseries  which  these  Dissenters  endured  by  the  persecuting  prelates,  con- 
founded .some  of  even  the  reflecting  Ruman  Catholics  ;  one  of  whom,  the  Earl  of 
Castlemain,  truly  remarked,  "  It  was  never  known  that  Roman  Catholics  persecuted, 
as  the  bishops  do,  those  who  adhere  to  the  same  faith  with  themselves ;  and  estab- 
lished an  inquisition  against  the  professors  of  the  strictest  piety  among  themselves ; 
and  however  bloody  the  persecutions  of  queen  Mar>',  it  is  manifest  that  their  persecution 
exceeds  it ;  for  under  her  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  put  to 
death  j  whereas,  under  their  persecution,  above  treble  that  number  have  been  rifled, 
destroyed,  and  ruined  in  their  estates,  lives,  and  liberties ;  being,  as  is  most  remarkable, 
men  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  spirit  with  thase  Protestants  who  suffered  under  the 
prelates  of  queen  Mary's  lime !" 

No  reflections  could  be  more  natural  and  just  than  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
earl ;  while  they,  in  a  measure,  indicate  the  dreadful  malignity  of  that  bigotry  which 
urged  even  profession  a  religion,  and  being  the  avowed  ministers  of  that  rehgion, 
whose  spirit  is  the  mast  enlarged  charity  between  man  and  man !  Abused  name  of 
Christianity !  angels,  if  possible  for  them  to  weep,  must  shed  tears  on  review  of  its 
being  so  grievously  dishonored. 

How  many  there  were  who  suffered  under  these  persecuting  laws,  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  ascertain  correctly.    The  losses  in  lives  and  property,  endured  by  the 
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Pnritans,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charies  I., 
beyond  calculation.  But  it  was  computed,  by  competent  persons  of  those 
that  under  the  persecuting  statutes  against  Dissenters,  daring  the  reign  of  Chsifes 
II.,  and  the  short  reign  of  James  II.,  about  seventy  thousand  families  of  them  wm 
ruined  in  England,  and  about  eight  thousand  Dersons  perished  in  prison !  Lim  of 
the  names  of  sixty  thousand  persons,  who  had  suflered  on  account  of  reBgioii.  had 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  White,  more  than  five  thousand  of  whom  had  diei 
in  prison,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  James  II.  heard  of  the  mannscriipt  of  lb. 
White,  and  offered  him  a  thousand  guineas  for  it ;  but  he  refused  the  smoant;  y^ 
al\er  reflecting  on  the  consequences  of  its  publication,  he  generously  bDmt  it,  M 
he  might  not  add  fuel  to  the  lire  of  enmity  already  raging. 

From  what  has  now  been  recorded,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether  there  wen  m 
pious  conformist  divines,  of  genuine  Christian  principles.  To  this  inqairy,  bbhof 
Burnet's  testimony  will  partly  furnish  ffti  answer :  he  says,  **  The  number  of  sobetf 
honest  clergymen  was  not  great."  Such  of  the  clergy  as  were  averse  to  the  ben* 
tious  and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  were  declaimed  against,  as  betraycts  df 
the  Church  :  and,  therefore,  in  general,  those  who  were  of  tolerant  prindpln  «ne 
necessitated  to  preserve  silence.  There  were,  indeed,  several  of  sterling  excfHenrf, 
but  of  inconsiderable  influence,  during  these  times,  and  who  became  the  chief  (V* 
naments  of  the  Church  of  England  afXer  the  Revolution.* 

Amidst  these  acts  of  oppression,  as  if  the  judgment  of  Ood  ooold  sleep  no  lonffer, 
the  city  of  London  was  visited  with  that  awful  scourge,  the  piagve,  dnt  hnnnsd 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  swept  away.  Soon  aAer,  the  city  was  honied  to 
the  ground. 

In  1672,  Charles  suspended  the  penal  laws  against  Dissenters,  and  gnnted  t 
general  declaration  of  mdulgence.  Still,  however,  much  power  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  papists,  who  received  all  the  favor  which  a  devoted  monarch  oodd 
consistently  give. 

About  this  time  was  passed  the  test  act,  making  the  Episcopal  sacrament  a  qaalifr 
cation  for  civil  office  and  employment.  This  was  continued  to  the  year  1828y  wbea 
it  was  repealed. 

83.  Charles  II.  dying  in  1685,  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Yoik, 
under  the  title  of  James  II.  This  monarch  employed  the  most  ofienatre 
measures  for  rendering  popery  the  established  religion  of  his  dominions. 
In  consequence  of  his  arbitrary  rule,  his  attempt  to  abridge  the  liberties 
of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  to  enforce  the  papal  religion  upon  them* 
they  united  in  dethroning  him,  and  in  placing  his  son-in-law,  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  throne.  This  event,  known  in  English  His- 
tory, by  the  name  of  " the  Revolution"  occurred  in  1688. 

James  inherited  the  same  lofty  notions  of  the  absolute  power  of  kings ;  while  his 
moral  character  is  represented  as  equally  bad,  or  even  worse  than  that  of  his  brother 
Charles  II. ;  James  being  mahgnant,  revengeful,  and  sanguinary.  He  attempted  to 
conceal  his  vices  under  the  mask  of  devotion,  which  he  observed  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  interests  of  which  he  endeavored  to 
promote,  as  the  means  of  securing  his  royal  prerogative. 

The  Dissenters  gained  but  little  by  the  succession  of  James  II.,  by  whom  they 
were  indulged  or  persecuted,  according  as  it  appeared  to  the  king  likely  to  advance 
the  popish  cause,  or  his  own  absolute  power;  the  court  prelates  joining  in  almost 
every  oppressive  measure  against  them.  The  sufferings  of  the  Nonconformists  in 
this  reign  were  extremelv  grievous,  by  means  of  the  spiritual  courts,  which  were 
crowded  with  business  through  an  nctive  host  of  base  informers.  On  some  occa- 
sions, dissenting  ministers  could  neither  travel  on  the  road,  nor  appear  in  jmbBc, 
except  in  disguise ;  indeed,  they  were  afraid  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  their  uiends, 
pursuivants  from  the  spiritual  courts  being  always  abroad,  and  upon  the  watch  ibr 
them. 
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i  and  degree  of  the  peraecution  of  Dissenters  in  tlteie  tnoes,  mmy  be 
^Btood,  partly  from  tin  address  and  petition  of  the  QnakerSy  msented  to 
1  parliament,  in  the  year  after  tne  accession  of  James  u.  Among 
ler  grievances  of  a  dreadftd  kind,  which  that  body  endured^  they  say, 
remain  in  prison  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ei^ty-tlowy  of  whom 
are  women !  Above  three  hundred  and  fifty  have  died  in  prison,  dmee 
iO,  near  one  hundred  of  whom  since  the  year  1660.  In  London,  the 
gate  has  been  crowded  within  these  two  years^  sometimes  with  near 
oom.  whereby  several  have  been  suffi)cated ;  aiDKl  others,  idio  bav^  been 
dc,  have  died  of  malignant  fevers  within  a  few  days.**  Widi  their 
(Soakers  presented  a  list  of  their  friends  in  prison,  in  sevenl  eoontics, 

0  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty,  not  tor  any  act  of  criminality, 
nt  of  their  nonconformity  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Chmch  of  Eng- 

;ter  of  judge  Jeffehes  is  proverbial  for  brutal  ferocity,  li^iich  was  km^  di- 
especial  manner,  against  the  Nonconformists ;  and  as  not  a  few  m  the 
partook  largely  of  his  spirit,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  the  snlfer- 
lej^  endured  were  severe,  and  particularlv  as  it  was  considered  criminal 

1  m  zeal  against  them.  The  relation  of*^  a  few  circmnstances  will  ilhis- 
leral  character  of  chief  justice  Jefferies,  that  shocking  aeoorge  of  the 
When  he  made  a  circuit  through  the  western  counties,  alter  the  rebdlion 
f  Monmouth,  he  showed  the  people,  that  the  rigors  of  the  law  might 
exceed,  the  ravages  of  militaiy  tyranny.  He  caused  one  hondred  and 
to  be  executed  At  Dorchester;  a  great  number  at  Exeter,  Taunton,  and 
in  a  word,  besides  those  butchered  by  the  military  commanders,  two 
fifty-one  are  computed  to  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  pretended  justice. 
Nintry  was  strewed  with  hands  and  limbs  of  those  who  had  been  exe- 
itors.  Every  village,  almost,  beheld  the  dead  carcass  of  a  wretdied 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  "  in  several  places  in  the  west,  there  were 
r  six  hundred  persons ;  and  that  the  quarters  of  two  or  tuee  himdred 
I  gibbets,  and  hung  on  trees  all  over  the  country  for  fifty  miles  azoond. 

of  travellers.''    Jefferies,  in  his  savage  glory,  boasted,  ^that  he  had 
«  than  all  the  judges  of  England  since  the  time  aC  William  the  Con- 
his  return  from  this  bloody  work,  he  was  rewarded  with  Uie  office  of 
Chancellor!" 

:  most  remarkable  executions  of  these  times,  were  those  of  lady  Lisle 
int ;  both  of  whom  were  put  to  death  for  acts  of  charity,  in  relieving 
those  who  were  doomed  as  rebels.  Lady  Lisle  had  acunitted  a  Pres- 
ister  into  her  house,  for  which  she  was  tried.  She  declared,  that  she 
ledge  of  his  having  been  in  the  duke's  army,  and  the  jury  three  times 
i\  of  ''  Not  guilty ;"  but  they  were  repeatedly  sent  back  by  Jefferies,  by 
rere  at  length  compelled  by  his  menaces  to  give  a  sentence  against  her, 
beheaded.  She  was  above  eighty  years  of  age  when  she  suffered ! 
t  spent  great  part  of  her  time  and  property  in  worics  of  mercy,  visiting 
the  poor.  Out  of  compassion,  she  received  into  her  house  Burton,  one 
>'s  men ;  but  he,  having  heard  of  a  proclamation  which  offered  an  in- 
reward  to  those  who  discovered  criminals,  was  so  matured  in  base 
£  to  betray  his  benefactress,  bearing  witness  against  her.  He  received 
bis  treachery ;  for  her  charity  she  was  burnt  ahve  at  Tyburn,  where  she 
great  fortitude  and  devotion,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian. 
;  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  state  of  religion  in 
ing  the  reign  of  James  II.,  could  not  have  been  externally  flourishing, 
•nerally  continued  awfullv  sunk  in  profaneness  and  irreligion  ;  yet  the 
iness  was  very  considerable,  chiefly  among  the  several  denominations 
;  and  evidently  not  the  least  among  the  Quakers,  whose  severe  trials 
AS  which  God  blessed  to  quicken  and  benefit  the  Friends.  And  though 
classes  of  Dissenters  were  so  cruelly  persecuted,  and  so  many  thousands 
seen  ruined,  there  appeared  to  be  no  diminution  in  their  numbere,  but 
*ease. 
will  not  allow  us  to  make  extended  observations  upon  every  thing 
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trorthy  of  record  in  the  reign  of  James  II. ;  bat  it  maj  be  gcnenlly  nolioed,  tlntlk 
arbitrary  proceediDgs  of  the  king  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  in  his  deteraoifld 
eflbrts  to  establish  popery  in  England,  occask»ed  to  him  the  loss  of  his  oova,  ui 
led  to  the  glorious  revolution  under  William,  priaoe  of  Orange.  That  wahhj  priace 
had  married  Alarv,  daughter  of  James  II.,  and  in  the  year  1688,  they  nscsended  tki 
throne  of  Great  britain. 

84.  The  accession  of  William  was  highly  auspicious  to  the  interati 
of  religion.  By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
holding  any  omce  in  the  nation.  Episcopacy  was  declared  to  be  the 
established  religion  of  the  land.  Free  toleration,  however,  was  granted 
to  all  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  excepting  the  Sociniant. 

Historians  unitb  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellent  character  of 
William.  Although  compelled  by  circumstances  to  become  a  maitiil 
prince,  he  exercised  his  sovereigpi  power  in  England  with  singular 
moderation.  He  was  a  decided  Protestant;  an  enemy  to  peisecutioa, 
and  was  accounted  by  many  to  be  a  man  of  serious  personal  piety. 

The  several  measures  which  were  adopted  by  this  great  prince,  for  the  preserratioa 
and  advancement  of  religion,  corresponded  with  the  high  character  wbkh  is  hoe 
given  of  him.  While  presiding  over  the  Dutch  republic,  the  prince  of  Orange  wit- 
nessed the  beneficial  enects  of  religious  union,  arising,  not  from  compulsory  statnles, 
with  terrible  penalties,  which  never  could  make  men  of  one  mind,  but  Irom  aa 
imlimited  toleration.  Impressed  with  the  lesson  which  he  had  learnt,  in  seeing  the 
harmony  of  different  denominations  of  Christians  living  under  the  same  civil  goven- 
ment,  he  avowed  his  determination,  before  he  ascended  the  English  throne,  to  protect 
all  his  subjects  from  the  demon  of  persecution.  Several  motions,  made  by  his  minis' 
ters.  for  the  abolition  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  having  been  opposed  and  test, 
they  brought  in  a  bill,  which  passed  into  a  law,  called  *'  The  Toleration  Act ;"  which 
exempted  Dissenters  from  the.pefi[aities  of  former  acts,  and  established  the  religioiii 
liberties  of  the  country. 

This  act  alone,  though  it  did  not' fully  meet  the  wishes  of  his  enlarged  mind,  would 
have  deservedly  hnmortolized  the  name  of  William  III. :  but  he  attempted  maay 
other  services  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion.  Several  of  the  old  bialiO|S, 
retaining  their  affection  for  the  intolerant  policv  of  the  Stuarts,  by  which  the  Disin- 
ters had  been  oppre.ssed,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  from  which 
they  were  called  "  nonjurors."  Their  vacant  sees  were  filled  with  the  objects  of  his 
own  choice.  Gilbert  Burnet,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  the  continent  from  the 
persecution  of  James  II.,  returned  with  William  and  Mary,  by  whom  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  bishopric  of  Sarum.  Dr.  Tillotson  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
primacy,  and  was  announced  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  Dr.  Sharp  was  made 
archbishop  of  York ;  these  being  esteemed  the  best  preachers  of  their  day  in  the 
Churrh  or  England.  Dr.  Patrick  was  made  bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Moore  of  Norwich. 
Dr.  Cumberland  of  Peterborough,  and  Dr.  Fowler  of  Gloucester.  In  the  course  oi 
two  years,  the  king  had  made  fifteen  bishops,  who  were  esteemed  the  most  learned, 
wise,  and  exemplary  men  that  had  ever  filled  their  respective  sees.  They  constituted 
the  goldon  age  of  Episcopacy  in  England ;  and  feeling  the  imperious  necessity  of 
rend(*ring  the  establishment  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  that  they  mi^ht 
mnintniu  her  a-nccndancy  over  tne  Dissenters,  they  submitted  to  become  preaching 
bisho^is,  whi(*h  was  a  happy  and  edifying  novelty ;  though  it  exposed  them  to  much 
vexntuHis  ctpptwiiion  fh»m  the  great,  who  considered  their  pious  zeal  as  Puritanism! 

Thr  state  of  rrliKion  itself  as  to  its  vital  power  in  England,  during  the  reign  of 
WiUinni  anil  Mary,  demands  our  attentive  remark.  An  entirely  new  state  of  things 
anwr  :  thr  tolomium  aot.  granting  liberty  and  affording  full  protection  to  the  Dissen- 
ters, the  revival  of  rrligion  was  very  considerable  among  them.  Numerous  chapels 
^Tfr  built  for  them,  for  their  aciHtmmodation,  in  which  the  worship  of  God  was 
rr^ftilnrly  crU'bmteil,  and  Christian  communiim,  by  conferences  and  prayer,  was  ex- 
t<*tiHiv«*lv  cultivntiHl  and  eiijoyetl.  Happily  for  the  cause  of  religion,  m  lihe  generous 
spirit  of  inety,  the  Preabytariaua  and  Independents  formally  united  in  Chrijttian 
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I  qut  people,  and  holy  onion  in  varioos  ways  was  extennvelf  pnh 

directed  by  tnie  catholic  piety,  originated  many  plans  of  benevotefliee, 
lie  means  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  sools  of  men.  PhTate  assoeiaF 
nooed  among  those  who  were  truly  religious,  for  the  advaneement  of  the 
of  men,  both  temporal  and  spirimal :  a  few  of  them  desenre  special 
they  are  not  generally  known,  and  yet  the  nsTival  of  religion,  m  our 
lebted  to  them  as  the  blessed  commencement  of  a  series  of  exercises 
hich  seem  to  have  been  ofdained  to  hasten  on  the  Idngdom  of  Christ 

I  "  Society  for  the  Formation  of  Manners"  iras  established  in  Loodoo : 
astingof  about  filly  tradesmen,  <^for  snppcessing  disorderiy  houses;'' 
f  to  preserve  the  office  of  constable  respectable^  Thirty-five  religioiis 
e  formed  in  London,  to  seek  a  revival  of  religion,  by  prayer  and  frequent 
The  same  plans  were  adopted  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 
cse  societies  were  joined  by  bishops  and  many  of  the  clergy.  But  a 
.  violent  party  in  the  Church  loaded  with  extreme  abuse  those  of  their 
I  formed  any  uniop  with  the  Dissenters  in  their  works  of  piety. 

continued,  for  several  years,  diligent  and  active ;  so  that  by  the  jpkNis 
lodenue  clergy,  religion  greatly  revived  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
customs  of  the  Diraenters  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  adopted  and 
hem.  From  these  voluntary  assodattons  arooe  those  societieB  fyr  the 
of  religion/'  and  from  these  that  '*  Society  for  Promofing  Chrisliaii 
King  William  and  his  pious  queen,  perceiving  the  importanee  of  this, 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  nobility,  &c.,  including  all  the  members  of  the 
iea,  into  the  society  stiu  existing  under  the  above  title;  bat  much  of  its 
d  Christian  character  being  lost  by  its  incorporation,  after  a  few  ymn  it 
nparative  uselessness. 

met  speaks  of  these  good  works,  in  the  "History  of  his  own  Times,** 
aling  m  how  great  a  degree  they  were  promoted  by  his  own  instmmen- 
account  is  honorable  to  the  writer,  as  it  yields  to  the  iHssenters  that 

have  been  willing  to  deny — ^their  former  diligence  in*  every  work  of 
re.  The  bishop  says,  ''  In  James's  reign,  the  fear  of  popery  was  so 
:11  as  just,  that  many,  in  and  about  London,  began  to  meet  often  together, 
Aion  and  their  further  instruction  :  things  of  this  kind  had  been  former- 
mly  among  the  Puritans  and  Dissenters :  but  the.se  were  of  the  Church, 
their  ministers,  to  be  assisted  with  forms  of  prayer  and  other  directions  : 
iefly  directed  by  Dr.  Beveridge  and  Dr.  Hoitieck.  Some  disliked  this, 
aid  it  might  be  the  original  of  new  factions  and  parties ;  but  wiser  and 
longht  it  was  not  fit  and  decent  to  check  a  spirit  of  devotion  at  such  a 
ht  have  given  scandal,  and  it  seemed  a  discouraging  of  piety,  and  might 
JO  drive  well  meaning  persons  over  to  the  Dissenters.  After  the  revolu- 
iocieties  became  more  numerous,  and,  for  a  greater  encouragement  to 
y  got  sucli  collections  to  be  made  as  maintain^  many  clergymen  to  read 
)  many  places,  and  at  so  many  different  hours,  that  devout  persons  might 
mfort  at  every  hour  in  the  day.  There  were  constant  sacraments  every 
1  many  Churches ;  there  were  both  greater  numbers  and  greater  appear- 
'Otion  at  prayers  and  sacraments,  than  had  been  observed  in  the  memor)' 
bese  societies  resolved  to  inform  the  magistrates  of  swearers,  drunkards, 
the  Lord's  day,  and  of  lewd  houses :  from  this  they  were  called  "  Socie- 
•mation."  Some  good  magistrates  encouraged  them,  but  others  treated 
jr.  As  soon  as  queen  Mary  heard  of  this,  she  did,  by  her  letters  and 
IS,  encourap^c  these  good  designs,  which  were  afterwards  prosecuted  by 
)ther  stHriclies  set  themselves  to  raise  charily  schools,  for  teaching  poor 
:  clothing  them,  and  binding  ihem  out  to  trades.  Many  books  were 
Bcnl  over  the  nation  by  them,  to  be  freely  distributed ;  these  were  called 
>r  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge."  In  many  places  in  the  nation,  the 
>fVen  together,  to  confer  about  matters  of  religion  and  learning ;  and  they 
to  be  raised  for  their  conmion  use.  At  last  a  corporation  was  raised  by 
propagating  the  Gospel  among  infidels,  for  settling  schools  in  our  planttw 
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t&onsy  for  Atmishing  the  clergy  that  were  sent  thither,  and  for  aending  nk 
among  sudi  of  our  plantations  as  were  not  able  to  provide  pastors  fartbemaehvs.  h 
was  a  glorioos  conclusion  of  a  reign  that  was  begun  with  preserving  xefigiaiii  te 
to  create  a  corporation  for  propagating  it  to  the  remotest  parts  oi  die  eaitti,  vd 
among  infidels:  then  were  very  liberal  subscriptions  made  to  it  b]^  maayof  Ai 
bishops  and  clergy,  who  set  about  it  with  great  care  and  zmI."* 

85.  The  partial  revival  of  religion,  which  blessed  the  Chofdi  rf 
England  during  the  reign  of  William,  continued  for  some  yens  aftff 
the  succession  of  queen  Anne,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1702.  Bot 
before  the  close  of  her  reign  a  season  of  great  darkness  ensued,  tad 
▼ital  piety  wtan  seriously  injured  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
and  the  renewal  of  prelatical  intolerance. 


Anne  herself  was  generally  called  "  the  good ;"  being  a  princess  of  «w>i«^ 

in  private  life,  and  prosperous  throughout  her  reign,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  firt 
abilities  of  her  ministers  and  mihtary  conrnumders. 

Arianism  affected  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  England,  br  meant  of 
the  writings  of  professor  Whiston,  of  the  university  of  Cambrid^,  and  those  of  Ik. 
Samuel  Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  who  were  the  most  disliDSiiiikiel 
advocates  of  that  doctrine.  Their  works  were  eageriy  read,  and  their  ]i  mi  ifJM 
spread  extensively,  both  among  the  clergy  and  among  the  graduates  at  the  iiiiiva» 
ties,  exerting  a  withering  influence  upon  vi^d  godliness. 

Anne  was  a  Stuan ;  a  daughter  of  James  II.  She  inherited  a  large  portion  of  Ike 
bigotry  of  that  unhappy  family ;  and  she  diffused  or  cherished  that  hateftil  prmeipfe 
to  a  great  depee,  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  spirit  of  persecutioo,  which  WiHiHi 
had  repressed,  was  revived.  As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  advocates  of  imnli  laww 
projected  a  law,  which  should  subject  to  severe  penalties  those  persons  who^  hoUiag 
any  office  under  government,  or  being  members  of  corporations,  should  be  piofed  is 
have  been  present,  on  any  occasion,  at  a  dissenting  place  of  worship,  in  time  if 
divine  service.  Their  attempts  were  defeated  by  the  firmness  of  the  queen's  mu^ 
ters,  who,  having  been  in  office  under  William,  were  men  of  moderatioii.  But  the 
repose  was  again  broken  by  an  intemperate  zealot,  named  Sacheverel,  whom  buhop 
Burnet  characterizes  as  "a  bold,  in.<%olent  man,  with  a  very  small  measure  of  refigka, 
virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense ;"  and  the  cry  of  ^^  the  Church  in  danger,"  wu 
sounded  throughout  the  nation.  In  a  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor  and  sherifls  of 
London,  he  cenyured  the  revolution,  and  expatiated  on  the  danger  of  the  Charch,  and 
what  he  called  the  machinations  of  Dissenters ;  and  magnified  the  evils  which,  he 
said,  were  likely  to  arise  from  toleration.  For  his  rashness,  Sacheverel  was  impeach- 
ed for  misdemeanor ;  and,  after  a  long  and  tumultuous  trial,  his  sermons  were  ordered 
to  be  burnt  by  the  public  executioner,  and  himself  to  be  suspended  for  three  years. 

The  doctrines  of  Sacheverel  were,  however,  approved  by  the  queen ;  and  even  il 
the  same  year,  on  account  of  his  pernicious  high  Church  notions,  he  obtained  some 
valuable  preferment  in  the  Church,  by  the  royal  patronage. 

The  first  ministers  of  Anne  not  favoring  her  lofly  notions,  she  dismissed  them.  In 
1701,  the  ^'Schism  Bill"  was  passed;  by  which  Dissenters  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  educating  their  own  children !  Several  other  projects  were  being  formed 
for  the  further  abridgment  of  religious  liberty,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stnait 
family  to  the  throne  of  England ;  but  a  gracious  Providence  averted  the  threatening 
evils,  and  removed  the  queen  by  death,  in  1714  ;  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  a  moie 
worthy  dynasty. 

86.  On  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  was 
ascended  by  George  I.,  one  of  the  family  of  Brunswick.  Since  that 
period  evangelical  piety  may  perhaps  be  said,  upon  the  whole,  to  haTe 
been  on  the  increase,  among  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  establish* 
ment :  yet,  it  is  low,  and  Will  probably  remain  so,  so  long  as  that  estab- 
lishment continues  on  its  present  basis. 

*Timpaon*s  Choieh  Htstorr. 
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oiy  of  reliifioii  in  tbe  Chtirch  of  Englandi  flinoe  the  acceaskn  ef  Gooigo  1^ 
nre  ia  the  langnace  of  a  late  ecclesiastical  historiaiii  (TimpaoiO  wfaom  cwa 
dy  largely  (quoted.  "  When  George  I.  ascended  the  throne  or  Great  Bil« 
wenresy  "ntal  godliness  appeared  to  be  djring  and  almost  extinct  in  the 
'  England;  while  the  learned  employed  their  talents,  diieiiy.  in  writing 
f  Christianity  against  inftdels  and  atheists.  In  most  instances,  their  aUa 
te  destitute  of  the  grand  pecaliarities  of  evang^cal  doctrine,  especially 
ief  points— j^istiiication  by  faith  in  the  rig^teoosnCM  and  atODenent  of 
id  sanctification  by  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  The  stats 
.  in  the  Church  of  Enf^and,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  qf  queen  Anne,  as 
Inr  bishop  Burnet)  is  most  truly  deplorable :  he  remaiksi  *  During  my  whole 
s  lamented  that  I  saw  so  little  true  zeal  a£King  our  clergy.  I  saw  mndi 
i  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  it  is  both  ill  directed  and  ill  oon- 
saw  much  zeal  also  among  the  foreign  Churches,  the  Diasenters  have  a 
among  them ;  but  I  must  own,  the  great  bodjr  of  our  clergy  has  always 
lead  and  lifeless  to  me ;  and  instead  of  animatmg  one  another,  they  seem 
iaj  one  another  to  sleep.  I  have  observed  the  clergy  in  all  the  places 
hich  I  have  travelled,  papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Dissenters ;  but 
1,  our  clergy  is  much  me  most  remiss  in  their  labors  in  private,  and  the 
e  in  their  lives.'  As  to  the  articles  of  the  Church,  he  says, '  The  greatar 
ribe  tiiem  without  ever  examining  them ;  and  others  do  it  because  they 
» though  they  can  hardly  satisfy  their  consdenoes  about  some  thingpi  in 


dy  correspondent  with  this  statement,  is  his  description  of  the  people:  be 
I  eommonaltv  of  this  nation  are  much  the  happiest,  and  Uve  the  easwit 
lost  plentifnlly,  of  any  that  ever  I  saw.  They  are.  very  sagacious  and 
nanaging  an  their  concerns,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  oonoeived 
mt  they  are  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Dissenters  have  a  much  laiger 
nowiedge  among  them,  than  is  among  those  that  come  to  our  ChurclMS. 
ce  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  plainness  in  which  matters  of  religiaD 
I  in  this  age,  and  the  many  small  books  concerning  these  that  have  been 
of  late  years,  which  go  at  easy  rates,  and  of  which  man^r  thousands  are 
r  sent  about  by  charitable  societies  in  London ;  so  that  this  ignorance  seems 
ite  and  incurable.' 

>  Butler  describesi  the  lamentable  state  of  religion,  in  the  preface  to  his 
ible  little  work,  on  the  '  Analogy  of  Religion,'  published  in  1736.  In  this 
LS  the  testimony  of  bishop  Burnet.  He  says,  ^  It  is  come,  I  know  not  how, 
1  for  granted,  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  sub- 
[uiry :  but  that  it  is  now,  at  length,  discoyered  to  be  fictitious ;  and,  accor* 
J  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  a  great  point  among  all  people 
ment ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth 
le ;  as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisals,  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  tlic 
of  the  world.' 

iweis,  in  his  *  Impartial  Church  History,*  testifies,  *  Between  contests  for 
rst  for  riches,  and  inordinate  love  of  pleasure,  the  nation  sunk  down  into 
,  and  the  Church  erected  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  fashionable  pursuits, 
at  preferments  were  bestowed  to  secure  friends  to  the  administration  :  what- 
» minister  prevailed,  the  preiatical  bench  lodced  up  to  their  creator  with 
nd  assiduous  attention.    The  life  and  power  of  godliness  fell  to  a  very  low 

and  only  here  and  there  an  indindual  cleaved  to  the  faith  once  delivered 
its,  and  dared  to  be  singfular.     It  was  in  this  state  of  torpor  and  departure 

and  godliness,  that  at  Oxford,  one  of  our  universilies,  a  few,  chiedjr  young 
n  to  feel  the  deplorable  spiritual  ignorance  and  corruption  around  them. 
;  conscious  something  ought  to  be  done  to  revive  a  sense  of  religion  in 
nd  practice,  from  the  decay  into  which  it  was  fallen  :  they  were  convinced 
>f  Gwl,  and  ministers  cf  the  sanctuary,  ought  to  lead  very  different  lives 
thing  they  observed  at  college.' 

ieMr.  Newton,  an  amiable  and  pious  clerg3rman  of  London,  referring  to 
f  religion  in  the  Church  erf*  England,  at  the  same  period,  ol>8erves,  '  I  am 
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not  snre,  that  in  the  year  1740>  there  tras  a  single  parochial  miniateri  who  was 
known  as  a  Gospel  minister)  in  the  whole  kingdom.' 

*^  This  appears  to  have  been  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  tbe  Chnrck  d 
England,  smce  the  days  of  the  reformation  :  but  as  the  darkest  part  of  the  mght  if 
said  just  to  precede  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  so,  in  secret,  the  Lofd  of  his  anivcml 
Chuich  was  preparing  some  Boanerges.  *  sons  of  thunder ;'  some  '  bomiiig  and  ikiB- 
ing  lights,'  by  which,  with  apostolic  zeal  and  intelligence,  the  lukewarm  and  niiiifr 
ally  ^edA  might  be  awakened  and  instructed  :  all  of  which  was  aooomplitthied  by  thi 
ministry  of  Whitefield  and  WcRley." 

The  rise  of  the  Methodists,  and  their  evangelical,  indefatigable  labors,  ezdied  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  among  many  of  the  regular  clergy.  They  were  genomUy  itnif 
with  mortification  to  see  their  province  invaded  by  mere  laymen,  with  increuiiig 
multitudes  attached  to  their  ministry.  The  superior  clergy  generally  enoipknred  efci^ 
effort  to  check  the  revival  of  piety  in  the  Church;  as  they  denommaled  it 
"Puritanism"  and  **  Methodism.''  So  incensed  were  they,  that  at  Oxford,  in  1763, 
six  young  men  were  expelled  from  Edmund  Hall,  bein^  coftviaed,  before  "  the  n» 
chancellor  and  some  of  the  heads  of  houses/'  of  "holding  Methodistical  tenets, aad 
taking  upon  them  to  pray,  read,  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  and  sinsiiig  hymBii 
in  a  iKrivate  house."  In  vain  did  they  appeal  to  the  articles  of  the  Church  in  sapport 
of  their  doctrines ;  and  equally  vain  was  the  ample  testimony  borne  to  their  pntf 
and  exemplary  lives.  Many  a  worthy  curate,  also,  was  expelled  from  his  ■■hi«*mi» 
on  account  of  his  evangelical  doctrines,  and  lus  pious  zeal ;  of  which  we  might  gift 
affecting  instances,  woithy  only  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Still  the  Spirit  of  grace  was  shed  forth  upon  many  of  the  clergy,  ftom  lime  to  time: 
they  became  converted  to  the  true  faith  of  Christ ;  and,  having  received  the  tmth  ii 
the  love  of  it,  they  labored  diligently  and  zealously  for  the  aedvation  of  the  aoals  of  mea. 

Mr.  John  Newton,  an  eminent  London  clergyman,  fpeaking  of  his  Charch  ia  a 
letter  to  a  thend^  savs,  "  I  am  not  sure,  that  in  the  jrear  1740  there  was  a  sin^ 
Gospel  minister  m  the  whole  kingdom.  Now  yire  have  I  know  not  how  many ;  )M 
I  thmk  not  less  than  four  hundred."  This  letter  was  written  in  1797.  In  1801,  he 
aays  in  another  letter,  "  I  am  told  there  are  ten  thousand  parishes  in  England :  I 
believe  more  than  nine  thousand  of  these  are  without  the  Go^l ;"— -meaning  in  the 
establishment. 

London  wbs  deplorably  deficient  of  evangelical  clergymen.  In  1749,  Mr.  RomaiDe 
was  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's,  in  the  west,  where  he  labored  with  rcmarkabk 
success,  being  a  man  of  apostolical  piety  and  zeal :  yet  in  this  station  he  suffered  mnch 
opposition,  having  not  more  than  one  regular  evangelical  coadjutor  in  the  whole 
metropolis!  He  was  appointed  lecturer  at  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  in  1750; 
but  on  account  of  his  popularitv,  and  the  church  being  crowded,  he  was  aismisscd, 
in  1755,  from  his  station  at  the  latter  church.  In  1764,  he  wds  elected  rector  of 
Blackfhars,  where  he  labored  with  remarkable  tokens  of  the  Divine  favor,  during  t 
period  of  forty  years.  He  died  in  1795,  leaving  the  character  of  a  holy  man,  and  t 
powerful  preacher ;  which  was  illustrated  by  many  seals  to  his  ministry  m  the  Gospel. 

Before  the  decease  of  Mr.  Romaine,  there  was  a  considerable  addition  of  pioas 
clergymen  in  London,  chiefly  bv  means  of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  some  parishes  to 
elect  their  own  ministers;  and  by  the  further  privilege,  with  which  others  are  favor- 
ed, to  choose  a  lecturer  in  addition  to  their  rector  or  vicar.  In  such  cases,  the  Di«* 
senters  exerted  their  influence  in  favor  of  those  candidates  who  were  supposed  or 
known  to  be  evangelical  in  their  doctrine. 

In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  pious  Churchmen,  whose  evangelical  pa.stors  had 
been  removed  by  death  or  preferment,  built  chapels,  for  which  they  procuied  licenses, 
and  chose  their  own  ministers :  but,  in  many  cases,  such  licenses  were  refused  by  the 
bishons ;  when  they  procured  ministers  who  preferred  the  use  of  the  liturgy,  and 
placed  themselves,  as  Dissenters^  under  the  protection  of  the  toleration  act.  The 
Church  of  England  received  considerable  accessions  from  pious  young  men  of  snch 
congregations ;  some  of  whom,  possessing  promising  talents,  were  supported  at  the 
tmiversities  by  the  subscriptions  of  individuals,  collected  for  that  purpose.  A  society 
was  formed,  with  the  liberal  and  benevolent  Mr.  Thornton  at  its  head,  for  the  purchase 
cf  Church  livings;  by  which  means,  many  pious  and  eminent  clergymen  were  pro> 
moted  to  important  and  inffuential  stations. 
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As  the  Dissenters  axkd  Methodists  generally  assembled  for  pablic  worship  on  the 
Bffenings  of  the  Lord's  day,  the  practice  was  adopted  by  many  in  the  estabhshment ; 
B^pedally  in  the  large  towns,  by  evangelical  clergymen.  The  novelty  of  these  services 
ittracted  the  attention  of  maltitndes :  the  congregations  were  large,  and  incalculable 
was  the  good  resulting  from  these  services.  Among  those  who  were  most  coospicuoos 
in  the  Church  of  England,  for  their  active  and  labcrious  piety,  at  this  period,  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  Hervey,  Mr.  Grimshawe,  Mr.  Bemdge,  Mr.  BoSmaine,  Mr.  Toplady,  Mr. 
Vean,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Cecil,  Dr.  Haweis,  and  Mr.  Simeon.  Though  so  few 
Doold  be  found  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  at  its  close  the  established  Church  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  nearly  a  thousand  evangelical  clergymen ;  and  they  were  increasing. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  scarcely  a  professor  or  tutor  of  eminent  piety  was  to 
be  found  at  either  university :  but  at  its  close,  it  was  believed  that,  both  among  the 
lenchers  and  the  taught,  men  of  evangelical  principles  and  spirit  were  to  be  found  in 
ifanost  every  college,  both  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford. 

'  An  effectual  means  of  furthering  the  cause  of  vital  godliness  among  the  educated 
^Insses  in  the  Church,  may  be  reckoned  the  writings  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  The  **  Practical  View  of  Religion," 
\ff  a  layman,  a  British  senator,  was  a  novelty ;  and  its  evangelical  purity  of  dextrine 
tang:ht  many  the  value  of  pure,  scriptural  Christianity.  The'  elegant  and  valuable 
vritings  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  breathed  the  same  devout  spirit :  they  were  adapted 
to  the  classic  refinement  of  the  most  accomplished,  while  some  of  them  were  admi- 
rably suited  to  interest  and  instruct  the  uneducated  poor.* 

Swce  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  England  has  been  highly 
bvoied  in  the  increase  of  both  the  privileges  and  the  power  of  religion.  Many,  even 
of  its  most  intelligent  and  devout  professors,  have  been  struck  with  astomdunent, 
while  contemplating  what  God  has  wrought  among  all  classes  of  Christians,  who 
believe  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Emotions,  both  seriously  painful  and  truly  pleasing,  must  fill  the  mind,  in  giving  a 
Giff  and  correct  exhibition  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  England.  Accu- 
rate information,  uncompromising  fidelity,  and  evangelical  candor,  are  indispensable 
to  guide  us  in  treating  of  this  section  of  the  Christian  community ;  for  no  portion  of 
the  professing  Church  presents  to  view,  anomalies  so  many,  so  strange,  and  so  un- 
icriptural,  as  those  which  are  manifest  and  the  subject  of  general  complaint,  in  the 
English  establishment. 

To  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  religion  in  the  national  communion,  it 
vill  be  indispensable  to  keep  in  mind  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land :  that  it  is  a  privileged  corporation,  chartered  by  act  of  parliament,  having  the 
sovereign  for  the  time  being  as  its  head :  and  also  to  consider  its  practical  influence 
in  the  nation. 

Divine  influence,  it  is  clearly  evident,  has  been  graciously  afforded  to  many,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  this  commimion,  in  common  with  those  of  other  denomi- 
nations ;  ^t  still  there  is  a  very  lar^  majority  who  cherish  and  express,  from  the 
press  and  the  pulpit,  the  bitterest  hostihty  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  they 
were  preached  at  the  reformation.  That  we  may  give  no  offence  to  any,  Episcopal 
lian  writers  of  unquestionable  and  acknowledged  reputation  shall  be  our  sole  vouchers 
soncemin^  this  Church ;  and  the  testimonies  shall  be  given  by  writers  of  our  times, 
ind  in  their  own  words. 

Dr.  Hobart,  <'  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,''  who  had 
not  only  read  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  on  a  visit  to  this  coundy,  in  1824,  had 
seen  and  observed  it  in  actual  operation,  having  returned  to  America^  pul)lished  a 
''  Discourse,"  in  which  he  says,  "  Look  at  the  most  important  relation  which  the 
Dhnrch  can  constitute, — that  which  connects  a  pastor  with  his  flock.  In  the  Church  of; 
England,  this  connection  is  absolute  property.  The  livings  are  in  the  gift  of  individuals, 
af  the  government,  or  corporate  bodies  ;t  andean  be,  and  are,  bought  and  sold  like  other 

*  Timpion't  Church  History. 

t  From  the  "  Clerical  Guide  "  it  is  collected,  that  of  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  se- 
lenty-two  Church  livings  in  England  and  Wales,  sixty-eight  only  are  in  the  gilt  of  the 
mhaLitaBU !  AH  the  rest  are  at  the  disposal  of  government,  individuals,  prelates,  univir- 
nlies,  and  pablic  bodies. 

29 
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property.*    Hence,  like  other  property,  they  are  used  for  the  best  intend 
ndders,  and  are  frequently  maae  subservient  to  the  secular  views  of  ii 
fiuniHes.    And  they  present  an  excitement  to  enter  into  the  hohr  ministiy, 
great  an  admixture  of  worldly  motives,  aod  with  a  spirit  often  ulling 
pure  and  disinterested  ardor,  which  supreme4y  aims  at  the  promotion  of '< 
and  the  salvation  of  mankind.    The  connection  thus  constituted,  entiielr  ai 
of  the  choice  or  wishes  of  the  congregation,  is  held  entirely  indepeadoU 
And  such  are  the  gross  and  lamentable  obstructions  to  the  exercise  of  T' 
the  compUcatcd  provisions  and  forms  of  their  ecclesiastical  law,  that 
even  senons,  clerical  irregularities  arc  not  noticed." 

"  Advance  higher  in  the  relations  that  subsist  in  the  Church,  to  those  wfaicki 
a  bishop  with  his  diocess.    The  commission  of  the  bishop,  his  episcopal  wT*^ 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  bishops  who  consecrate  him.    But  the'  electioo  of 
to  be  thus  consecrated,  is  nominally  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathednA  Ijl 
diocess ;  and  theoretically  in  the  kmg,  who  gives  the  dean  and  chapter  peiuuil 
elect  the  person,  and  only  the  person,  whom  he  names ;  and  thus  in  the  artoili 
tion  of  what  is  more  an  aristocratical  than  a  monarchical  government,  the 
appointed  by  the  cabii^t  or  the  prime  minister ;  and  hence,  with  same  moat 
exceptions,  principally  recent,  the  appointments  have  notoriously  been  diiepldj 
a  view  to  parliamentary  interest.    Almost  all  the  prelates  that  hkve  filled  thef 
sees,  have  owed  their  advancement  not  solely,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  Ml 
system  it  must  generally  be,  to  their  qualifications  for  the  office ;  but  to  the ! 
interest,  extraneous  from  spiritual  or  ecclesiastic<d  considerBtions."t 

To  manv,  the  language  of  Dr.  Hobart  may  seem  too  censorious ;  bat  his 
is  lamentably  true ;  ana  the  facilities  for  obtaining  ordination  are  surprising, 
is  seldom  a  recommendation,  but  often  a  hindrance,  esMcially  if  it  be  connecfc 
an  avowal  of  evangelical  sentiment.    The  late  amiable  Legh  Richmond,  in  a 
to  his  son,  in  1820,  observes,  "The  national  Church  groans  and  Ueeds,  '1 
crown  of  its  head  to  the  sole  of  its  feet,'  through  the  daily  intrusion  of  nnwuitliyi 
into  its  ministry.    Patrons,  parents,  tutors,  colleges,  are  annually  poarin|f  a  i 
of  incompetent  3routh  into  the  Church,  and  loading  the  nation  with  spinnial  [ 
Hence  souls  are  neglected  and  ruined— bigotry  and  ignorance  prevail — Chnrdil 

*  This  shocking  trafiic  in  the  souls  of  men  is  notoriously  commoD ;  and  the  whole  I 
of  religious  profession  does  not  exhibit  such  enormities  in  the  presence  of  the  opened 
tures,  as  is  presented  by  this  system.    The  Morning  Chronicle  of  July  13, 1824,  sajt,' 


Church  livings  in  Elssex,  sold  on  the  Ist  inst.  by  Mr.  Bobbins,  of  Kegent-street,  wm 
the  absolute  adrowsons,  but  the  next  presentations,  contingent  on  the  hves  of  Mr.  sad 
W.  T.  P.  L.  Wellesley,  aged  thirty-six  and  twenty-five  years  respectively,  and 
under  .• — 

PUo«i  PwcripUoo  Ertimatcd  Annaal  Vmloc       Af  of  IneonbeaC       SoM  km, 

Wanatead,     ....  Bactorv, 650  pounds 63  ...    .  9.4n0 

Woodford,  ...  "  ....  1,900  "  .    .    .    .     68     .    .    .     4,900 '  " 

Oraat  Psindon,  ...  "        600  "  ....  63  ...    .  l.eOO  " 

Fltflekl "  ....  625  "  .    .    .    .     69     .    .    .     1,690  " 

Rochford "        700  "  ....  62  ...    .  9,000  « 

rnauaui,      ....  "  ....  400  "  .    .    .    .     60     .     .    .       900  « 

Rojdoo "        800  "  ....  46  ....     680  « 

"  The  biddings  appeared  to  be  governed  by  the  age  and  health  of  the  incambcnts,  i* 
dence.  situation,  and  other  local  circumstances,  with  which  the  parties  interested  ^ 
be  well  acquainted." 


"  St.  James's  Chronicle,"  of  November  90  to  23,  1830,  contains  the  following 
"Property  for  sale."  and  specified  in  numbers  from  one  to  seventy-nine.    It  b  the  adveitii 
ment  of  oinly  one  clerical  agent. 

90  Advowsons,  income  from  3002.  to  2,000/.  per  annum. 

19  Next  Presentations,  income  from  150/.  to  7001,  per  annum. 

45  Other  Livings  for  sale  or  exchange,  including  "  a  sinecure  of  two  parishes  in  Irelaac 
for  which  '*  a  dii^iensatioa  has  been  granted ;"  and  two  Uvings,  one  or  700/.,  and  tho  otk 
of  1,000/.  per  annum." 

t"The  United  SlatM  of  America ooai]iared  with  some  European  coontries,"  ftc.,  oyl 
Hobart,  p.  18—96. 


.|^  wo  tkaty  in  itgud  to  dte 
ileniDj  BO  mtn  that  euvih  fcr 


aad  kcil  fadlur.  «9 

to  fcf4 

vSon  titff  C3UI  nrat 

jDNMttk  and  diftciiliitt ; 

OB  tke  bed  of  aflktioB  and  death ;  aad 
far  a  hooandkas  aad  twrerendinir  ctmity. 
avooned  nsuiictors  are  ded. 

thin^^ 
fc^'fa*^  Ihre,  aad  die»  aad  cMermlo 
or  heariag  their  kfal  teacher.  I  speak  of 
vithiB  BT  oon  knovlea^Y  and  oi  MTftai 
I  can  tee'  ftooB  the  plaee  in  which  I  sit  and 
there  are  millioos  throogh  the  land  who 
sooli.    What  a  conaolatioo !  What  a  ftu^ 


^Aad  is  an  this  known,  and  jet  toientedf  Tes,  it  is  known,  it  is  tolerated ;  it  is 
^^}\tmtmA  ify  those  wfaoBo  dotT  it  is  to  Stand  in  the  gap ;  and,  what  is  still  nanr 
tafhl  aad  alanninp,  it  is  barred  from  remedr  by  the  disipensatiuns  and  lictmscs  of  our 
HUpm]  mlers." 

L'tf  any  ibinf^  can  unkwse  the  binding  sinews  of  a  state ;  if  any  thing:  can  ^-eaken 
JM  destroy  that  rcligioos  principle  which  is  the  only  sure  bond  of  its  peai^e  and 

tirity ;  if  any  thing  can  aioose  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God  against  it,  alienate 
affections  oif  the  people  from  it,  (the  established  Church.)  render  it  loathMtmr  in 
hat  estimation,  make  them  desire  its  downfall  and  raise  their  shout, — Down  a  iih  it  I 
Mn  with  it!  even  to  the  fnound!  there  is,  then,  in  this  sad  dirt*liction  of  prinriplft 
md.  oi  doty,  a  canse  afforded,  and  which,  without  a  speedy  remedy,  is  sumciont  of 
Mf  to  efiect  eventually  the  ruin  of  both.  Perhaps  halt  the  populiUion  of  the  i*ountry 
lave  already  left  the  establishment,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  standanl  of 
Baent.  And  if  we  add  to  this  the  very  slight  ancntion  paid  to  itMigion  by  a  groat 
fenority  of  the  rest,  wc  shall  soon  perceive  the  critical  situation  in  which  we  stand, 
md  how  very  easy  a  concurrence  oi  events  may  turn  the  scale  against  U!«,  and  involve 
Mh  the  Church  and  the  state  in  one  and  the  same  overwhelming  ruin.'*f 

Non-resident  incumbents,  having  obtained,  in  many  instances,  sM*veml  livings ;  and 
f  ivlated  to  bishops  or  noble  families,  other  "  valuable  preferment  in  the  Chunh," in 
■Be  instances  to  the  nninber  of  five  or  six,  the  whole  amounting  to  strvernl  thou* 
■ids  a  year  value,  employ  curates  **  to  do  duty  for  them."  These  lalNirera  amount 
)a  the  number  of  four  thousand  and  ninety-five,  as  appears  by  the  report  madu  by 
he  bishops  to  the  privy  council  in  1827,  and  their  average  salary  is  anout  wvt'nty- 
bnr  pounds  per  annum !  Such  is  the  miserable  pittance  with  which  "  the  HU|N*rior 
*      r,"  acccNrding  to  the  present  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  reward  their 


*  Memoirs  of  Legh  RichmoDd,  by  Orimshawe,  p.  40|,  4G3. 
tlW  Chardi  in  Daager  from  Herself,  ftc.,  by  John  Acastsr,  vicar  of  8t.  Htlan'i,  York. 
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hambler  brethren,  who  perform  for  them  the  clerical  dnties,  which  many  of  them  nv 
known  to  abhor.  How  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  equity  and  uprightness  is  this  mer^ 
cenary  conduct  I  And  how  utterly  repugnant  to  the  righteous  institutions,  and  to  the 
benevolent  spirit,  of  Christianity  I 

Violations  of  the  duty  of  the  Christian  ministry,  so  flagrant  as  these  testimoDies 
declare,  demonstrate  the  moral  unfitness  of  many  of  the  clergy  for  their  assumed 
office.  But  this  is  observed  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  system,  which 
deprives  the  people  of  their  right  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  makes  Church 
livings  mere  articles  of  property,  and  to  serve  as  convenient  revenues  for  the  younger 
sons  of  our  nobility  and  gentry.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  evil ;  it  affords  the 
daring  advocates  of  infidelity  the  moot  powerful  arguments  with  which  to  assail 
Christianity,  through  the  corruptions  of  its  professors. 

Besides,  many  of  the  clergy  are  known  to  be  incompetent  to  make  the  aennons 
which  they  read  to  their  people,  and  they  procure  them  urom  certain  bookseUers,  writ- 
ten or  lithographed,  as  we  see  advertised.  This  subject  is  seriously  lamented  by  a 
clerical  writer,  in  the  **  Christian  Observer''  for  this  month,  (Janiiary,  1832.)  He 
says,  **  Almost  every  dissenting  community  has  its  theological  semlnaiy^-and  the 
advanced  state  of  public  information,  the  progress  of  popery,  infidelity,  and  literary 
irreligion,  the  inroads  to  fanaticism,  and  the  extension  of  schools  of  every  class — aU 
require  high  professional  competency  in  the  clergy  of  the  established  Church.  And 
yet  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  appointed  seat  of  theological  training  for  oar  clerical 
candidates.  The  universities  ^ord  the  basis  of  a  solid  education,  and  require  such 
a  general  knowledge  of  sacred  literature,  as  mav  be  expected  from  lay  as  well  as 
professional  students  r  but  they  go  no  further,  and  the  graduate  must  riean,  where 
and  how  he  can,  the  great  mass  of  what  is  necessary  to  me  efficient  discharge  of  his 
function.  The  word  of  God  says,  *  Not  a  novice ;'  but  novices,  so  far  as  respects  any 
public  provision  for  instruction,  must  be  not  a  few  of  our  candidates  for  holy  mders ; 
and  as  the  bishop  can  ordain  only  the  best  he  can  get,  novices  are  every  day  thrust 
into  our  parishes  to  take  the  oversight  of  souls,  and  often  with  less  scriptural  infor> 
mation  even  to  compose  a  sermon,  or  to  follow  up  the  details  of  pastoral  duties,  thaa 
falls  to  the  share  of  many  a  well  taught  national  schoolboy." 

Though  all  the  clergy  subscribe  the  same  creeds  and  articles  of  religion,  and  read 
the  same  forms  of  prayer,  their  published  writings  prove,  that  every  diversity  of  sen* 
timent  in  religion  is  held  by  inaividuals  among  them :  and  this  is  regrettea  as  post 
remedy,  while  the  present  system  of  patronage  and  trading  in  Church  livings  is 
allowed  to  exist.  Mr.  Acaster  complains,  that  "great  difierence  exists  among  her 
ministers  on  some  important  doctrines  of  religion,  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
inimical  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Church.''*  It  is  seriously  deplored  by  many 
of  the  pious  clergy,  as  a  well  known  fact,  that  no  communion  is  so  torn  and  agitated 
with  extravagant  doctrinal  speculations,  at  the  present  time,  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land! 

Orthodoxy  in  the  Established  Church,  is  peculiarly  claimed  by  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  clergy,  generally  denominated  High  Churchmen.  These  are  mostly  latitudi- 
narian  in  their  principles,  and  differing  widely  in  point  of  faith ;  denouncing  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  they  are  chiefly  zealous  for  the  external 
polity  of  the  Church,  and  opposers  of  their  evaucceUcal  brethren,  whom  they  commonly 

^>w^        ^    ■■■      m^m^^^tmu  m  ■■      ■    ^i— *— MM^^i^  ■  ■  ■■■        ■        I  ■      ^^.-i^  •  ■  ■  ^11    ^      ■  —         m^        ■■      I    I    i^^i^i^«i       ■     ■■■■■  Ilia  I   ■■       ■■    ■      ^t^.^mmm^mmmmm^^mm^        t  • 

*  Mr.  James,  an  Indepenuent  minister  of  the  highest  reputation,  remarks,  in  a  recent  pab- 
lication,  in  replv  to  an  attack  on  h>H  principles.  "  iVo  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  taat  the 
Church  of  Engfand  comprehends  within  her  pale  persons  holding  the  widest  possible  varietT 
of  reli^ous  opinions :  Socinians ;  Arians ;  Armmians,  from  Pelariantsm  to  the  modified 
Arminianism  of  Tillotson ;  Bazterians  j  Calrinists  of  all  grades,  from  the  Supra-lapsarian 
of  Dr.  Hawker  to  the  more  moderate  views  of  Darenant  and  South  ^  Hutchinsonians ;  Bap- 
tism Regeneration  adrocates.  and  their  opponents;  Swedenbor^ans ;  the  followers  of 
Joanna  »>uthcote ;  Modem  Millenarians ;  beiieTcrs  in  the  uncoasciousness  of  the  soul  from 
death  to  the  resurrection ;  followers  of  Mr.  Irvine  on  the  peccattilitv  of  Christ's  human 
nature,  &c. ,  &c.  It  is  known  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  error  which  has  done  the  ^[reatest 
mischief  in  our  communities,  has  been  princioally  cherished  by  the  works  of  Dr.  Cnsp  and 
Dr.  Hawker ;  both  of  them  divines  of  the  Cnarch  of  England.  Dr.  Hawker's  books  and 
converts  have  infested  our  Churches  with  a  kind  of  pestilence,  and  are  perv<*rting  tha  mmds 
of  multitudes  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment."'—"  Dissent  and  the  Church,*'  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  James,  p.  76. 
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ftiqiresent  as  enemies  to  the  establishment,  and  uniting  w-ith  Dissenters  in  promoting 
%tii  overtlLTow.  This  class,  including  the  dignitaries,  have  uniformly  been  unfriendly 
%o  the  Bible  Society,  and  many  of  them  its  avowed  and  determined  enemies. 

Evangelical  truth  has,  however,  an  increased  number  of  holy  and  devoted  friends 
%M  the  Church  of  England,  over  whose  corruptions  they  sincerely  mourn,  and  it  is 
Relieved  that  IhiR  body  is  still  increasing.  God  has  graciously  poured  out  of  his  spirit 
^qxm  them,  and  quiUificd  them  for  their  spiritual  work.  Bui  these  have  arisen  in 
^position  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  that  Church,  from  the  rulers  of  which  not  a 
iew  of  them,  especially  curates,  have  been  called  to  endure  pecsecutions.  Many 
excellent  pastors  have  been  brought  forward,  by  the  zeal  and  liberahty  of  individuals, 
who  have  educated  pious  young  men,  and  purchased  livings,  or  built  chapels  for 
them.  The  "  Chapels  of  Ease"  in  populous  parishes,  amount  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred;  besides  about  two  hundred  new  churches  built  principally  with  the  late 
parliamentary  grant  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  popular  pious 
clerg>'men  have  in  many  instances  succeeded  in  obtaining  prt^fornieni  to  them. 

The  elevation  to  the  Episcopacy  of  the  diligent  and  evangelical  Dr.  Ryder,  in  1812, 
and  of  the  two  Sumners,  one  in  'l82(>,  and  the  other  in  \b2H,  has  been,  as  is  thought, 
an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  country ;  though  their  proinoiion  was  not  on  account 
of  their  piety  or  ministerial  qualifications,  but  by  interest  and  influence  near  the 
throne.  These  good  men  preach  frequently ;  they  give  their  support  to  the  Bible 
Society ;  and  they  have  generally  promotwl  pious  clergymen  in  their  respective  dio- 


Of  the  number  of  this  evangelical  class  of  the  clergj',  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
estimate ;  but  those  who  are  intimate  vnth.  the  affairs  of  the  Church  Missionary'  Society, 
and  other  societies  connected  with  the  Church,  compute  them  at  about  twelve  hundred ; 
Bome  others  reckon  them  at  about  two  thousand ;  and  the  Rev.  D.  Wilson  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  are  about  three  thousand  pious  clergymen  in  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Beligion  in  the  Church  of  England,  flourishes  chiefly  among  this  class ;  in  which 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  excellent  examples  of  practical  godliness,  pastoral 
diligence,  and  evangelical  faithfulness.  A  great  proportion  of  these  are  among  the 
ministers  of  chapels,  which  have  been  erected  by  mdividuals  in  or  near  populous 
vicinities,  and  licensed  by  the  bishops,  allowing  the  people  to  choose  their  o^^ti  minis- 
ters, who  are  supported  by  the  free  coniribntions  of  those  who  enjoy  their  services. 
These  excellent  men  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  Bible  Society,  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  atlvancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  auiong  men.  Many  of  their 
plans  they  have  adopted  from  the  Dissenters,  both  in  the  formation  of  various  associa- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  religion,  and  the  more  retired  oversight  of  their  owti  particular 
con jrregat ions :  so  that  in  very  many  instances,  especially  in  London  and  in  ]X)j>ulous 
di.<«tricts  o{  the  country,  they  have  departed  widely  from  the  spirit  and  forms  of  the 
Church,  and  have  become  practical  Dissenters ;  havinj:  like  them  prayer  meetings, 
and  various  other  devotional  exercises,  for  the  increase  of  personal  and  social  religion. 
Several  of  the  bishops  have  denounced  these  exercises  as  Methodistical ;  and  many 
pious  curates  have  been  dismissed  from  their  situations,  by  their  superiors,  on  account 
of  their  active  zeal  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  their  people.  Still  it  is  l)elieyed  these 
devoted  men  increase  :  may  they  increase  a  hundred  fold,  blessed  of  God  their  Savior, 
and  made  a  public  blessing ! 

Among  the  evangelical  clergy  of  this  centur}',  there  are  three  especially  who  have 
contributed  imperishable  treasures  to  the  Church  of  God,  by  their  invaluable  writings. 
Mr.  Thomas  Scoti.  in  his  "  Commentar>'  on  the  Scriptures ;'"  Mr.  Home,  in  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures  ;"  and  Mr.  Simeon,  in  his  "Homilies 
on  the  whole  Scriptures,"  designed  as  plans  of  sermons  for  the  assistance  of  the 
tlerg}'.  But  there  are  many  others,  whose  writings  have  been  eminently  serviceable 
in  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  ;  among  whom  we  must  not  omit  to  mention.  Dr. 
Paley,  Mr.  NcMton,  Mr.  Cecil,  Mr.  Milner,  Mr.  Bickcrsteth,  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Townsend.  and  bishop  John  Bird  Sumner. 

We  shall  only  add  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  England,  that  the 
king  is  the  temporal  head.  He  appoints  her  bishops.  She  has  two  archbishops,  those 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  twenty-six  bishops;  sixty  archdeacons  or  bishop\s 
deputies:  eiditcen  hundrtxl  cler-^y:  ten  thousand  five  hundred  livings,  one  thousand 
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of  which  ore  in  the  gift  of  the  king ;  a  population  uf  five  millions,  and m^reraiMrf 
three  millions  sterling.    Ireland  hati  four  archbishops,  and  eighteen  bishopi.    Pewot  I  £ 
diesc  ever  reside  in  &aX  country.  lie 

The  bishops  of  the  establishment  have  generally  great  incomes ;  but  most oClk  |i 
subordinate  cler^  are  confined  to  an  hundred  pounds.    Each  tohcrphtti a ckqH 
or  council  to  assist  him,  and  each  chapter  a  dean.    The  dean  and  chapter  an  «»  |i' 
posed  of  dignitaries,  who  are  called  canons  or  prebendaries,  because  tney  piami 
prebend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  a  cauednl « 
Gollegiate  church.    These  form  the  bishop's  court,  and  take  cognizance  of  all  eed^ 
siastical  offences. 

The  other  {)rincipal  clergy  ore  rectors,  who  hold  a  living,  of  which  the  rercnoe, « 
tithes,  are  entire ;  vicars,  who  hold  a  living  which  has  passed  into  secular  huidi; 
curates,  who  are  subject  to  a  rector  or  vicar ;  deacons^  who  are  licensed  to  preack,  bat 
not  to  administer  the  ordinances. 

A  convocation  is  an  assembly  of  clergy,  convened  to  consult  on  ecclesiastical  aim 
It  is  held  during  the  session  of  parliament,  and  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  boose. 
In  the  upper  house  sit  the  archbishops  and  bishqn  ;  in  the  lower  house  sit  the  infenr 
clergy,  represented  by  their  proctors  or  delegates.  The  latter  house  consista  oC  cm 
hundred  and  forty-three  divines,  viz.,  twenty-two  deans,  fifty-three  archdeacons^  tva* 
ty -four  prebendaries,  and  forty-four  proctors  of  the  diocesan  clergy. 

The  English  Church  maintains  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  rale  of  ftik 
and  practice.  Her  doctrines  are  contained  in  the  book  of  Homilies,  (Sec.  44,)aBdii 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  which  latter,  with  the  three  creeds  and  her  catechiaiD,  ue 
contained  in  the  book  of  common  prayer. 

It  ma^  here  be  proper  to  add,  in  respect  to  those  who  assert  that  Eptsoopacy  is  d 
divine  right,  that  they  maintain  that  bishops,  [episcopous]  presbyters,  (or  priests,)  and 
deacons,  are  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Cnurch ;  and  that  the  bishops  haTe  a  mft' 
riority  over  both  the  others ;  in  proof  of  this,  they  allege,  that  during  oar  Saikv'i 
stay  upon  earth,  he  had  under  him  two  distinct  orders  of  ministers— the  Twelve,  sad 
the  Seventy ;  and  after  his  ascension,  we  read  of  apostles,  presl^ers,  and  deaeoms 
in  the  Church.  That  the  apostolic,  or  highest  order,  is  designed  to  be  permanent,  they 
think,  is  evident  from  bishops  being  instituted  by  the  apostles  themselves,  to  sooeeed 
them  in  great  cities,  as  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  Titus  at  Crete,  6cc.  It  appears,  that 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  superior  to  modem  presbyters,  from  the  offices  assi^^ied 
them.  Timothy  was,  by  Paul,  empowered  to  preside  over  the  presbjrters  of  Ephesus, 
to  receive  accusations  against  them,  (1  Tim.  v.  19,)  to  exhort,  to  cliarge,  and  even  to 
rebuke  them  ;  and  Titus  was  by  the  same  apostle  left  in  Crete,  for  the  express  p«u^ 
pose  of  setting  things  in  order,  and  ordaining  presbyters  in  every  city. 

Thev  contend,  that  bishojis,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  use  the  term,  certainly 
existed  in  the  Churches  as  early  as  A.  D.  160.  They  lay  great  stress  on  the  writings 
of  the  Christian  Fathers  on  this  point,  and  in  particular  on  Clement,  and  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Ignatius.  The  latter,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Smymeans,  calls  upon  Christians 
"  to  obey  their  bishop,  even  as  Christ  obeyed  the  Father ;  to  venerate  the  presbyters, 
as  the  apostles ;  and  the  deacons,  as  the  commandments  of  God."  Presbyterians, 
and  other  Dissenters,  however,  demur  as  to  this  authority,  and  appeal  to  Scripture.  They 
plead  the  great  dissimilarity  between  this  lan^age  and  that  of  the  apostles ;  and  strongly 
suspect,  that  these  Ignatian  Epistles  have  either  been  forged,  or  greatly  corrupted,  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
clergy,  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity  under  Constantine. 

The  friends  of  Episcopacy  also  appeal  to  the  Jewish  establishment ;  but  this,  Dis- 
senters consider  as  whollv  superseded  by  the  spiritual  economy  of  the  Gospel. 

"  It  cannot  be  proved,'*  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  that  any  form  of  Church  government  was 
laid  down  in  the  Christian,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  with  a  view  of 
fixing  a  constitution  for  succ^^ling  ages.  .  .  .  The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  snch 
offices  were  at  first  erected  in  the  Christian  church,  as  the  good  order,  the  instruction, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  society  at  that  time  required ;  without  any  intention,  at  least 
without  any  declared  design,  of  regulating  the  appointment,  authority,  or  the  distinc- 
tion of  Chiistian  ministers  under  future  circumstances."* 

♦  Paley'8  M.  &.  P.  Philos.  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 
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I  ^ 

^  ArehbiBhop  UAer  propostd  «  reductioii  of  EinseopBcy,  preaerving  the  diflerait 
«den»  but  reducing  the  goremment  of  the  Charch  to  a  semhiaiiee  of  FMbjterian- 
Umi  or  mther,  peitapty  to  that  of  the  Chaich  of  the  United  BMtii^^ 
~  Tae  man  rigid  Epuoopalians  admit  of  no  ordination  as  valid  in  the  Chiircli,  hut 
Iv  Ike  haadv  of  bishopB,  and  those  derived  in  a  right  Une  firom  the  apostles ;  bat, 
wwe  Br.  Fiidey,  bishop  Prettjrman,  and  other  moderns,  have  admitted  Episoopl 
•pvvenuneiit  to  be  foonded  in  exped&ency,  rather  than  in  divine  rig^t,  it  seems  diA- 
«ailt  to  maintain  the  absolute  neeemiif  of  £piso^pol  ordination  to  the  Christiaa  minit- 
try,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  oAciatmg  in  the  Charch  of  England.* 

DISSENTERS,   OE   INDEPENDENTS. 

^ 

87.  It  belongs  to  this  place,  to  notice;  in  a  more  perticular  manner,  a 
numerous  body  of  religious  persons  in  England,  known  bv  the  name 
of  JMnenteri,  or  Indefindents.  The  term  Dissenter  is,  mdeed,  fre- 
<|aently  a]4>lied  to  all  denominations,  which  have  broken  off  from  the 
€f  Hiwhment ; .  bnt  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  used  to  denote  two 
eluses  in  England,  viz. :  the  ^Presbyterians  and  Independents,  or  Con- 
giegationalists. 

83.  The  English  Presbyterians  and  Independents  of  the  inresent  iaa 
adopt  nearly  the  same  mode  of  Church  government,  and  oiftr  chien 
in  tne  stronger  attachment  to  Calvinism  of  the  latter  than  the  former.1 

The  original  Poritans  appear  to  have  been  strict  Pre^yyterians,  and  th^  Chutfaes 
fal  fbnned  by  those  from  England,  who  toc^  refoge  in  Junsterdsin,  Rotterdam,  the 
Hagae,  Leydeh,  ^.,  from  nehuical  intokrsnoe  in  their  own  ooontiy,  were  fimed 
aAer  the  Presbyterian  model,  and  were  maintained  by  the  states,  acoming  to  treaty 
with  qaeen  EUabeth,  as  the  French  and  Dutch  Churches  were  inEngtanu 

At  the  revolntion,  in  1688,  the  Presbvterians  and  Independents  gsinea  a  kgal 
tolsntion;  but  their  cause  having  much  declined  from  the  restoration  of  Charies  u., 
thcT  entered  into  a  union,  in  1690,  comprised  in  nine  articles,  for  self  preservatioii, 
and  have  since  been  considered  as  one,  though  they  still  differ  in  Chuich  government. 

89.  The  first  Independent  or  Congregational  Church,  in  England,  was 
established  by  a  Mr.  Jacob,  in  the  year  1616.  It  was  origina&y  a  small 
body ;  and,  for  many  years,  held  its  meetings  in  private  places.  In  1640, 
they  first  ventured  to  meet  publicly.  From  that  time,  to  the  present, 
they  have  gradually  gathered  strength,  and  at  no  distant  day  may  nu- 
merically, at  least,  exceed  those  of  the  establishment. 

The  importance  of  this  body  of  Christians  in  England,  will  justify  a  somewhat 
extended  notice  of  their  rise  and  advancement  to  their  present  respectable  and  influ- 
ential condition  in  that  country. 

Henry  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  first  Independent  Church  in  England,  originally 
belonged  to  the  establishment,  but  withal  was  a  zeakms  Puritan;  he  wrote  in 
epposatioo  to  one  Johnson,  a  Brownist,  and  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng^nd,  as 
a  troe  Church  of  Christ ;  yet  he  admitted  the  existence  of  serious  abuses,  and  the 
necessity  of  reform. 

On  a  visit  to  Leyden,  he  fell  in  with  the  pious  Independent,  Mr.  Robinson,  whose 
peculiar  sentiments  of  Church  discijdine,  he  embraced.  On  his  return  to  England. 
about  the  year  1616,  he  imparted  his  design  to  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Puritans,  of  setting  ttp  a  separate  congregation,  like  those  in  Holland. 

This  meeting  the  views  of  others,  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  was  observ- 
ed, at  the  close  of  which,  the  Church  vrtis  duly  gathered,  and  the  covenant  solemnly 
acknowledged;  and  agreed  to.    Mr.  Jacob  was  chosen  the  first  pastor.    He  continued 

*  Williams's  Dictionary  of  all  Religions.    Third  London  edition, 
t  Bock's  Theological  Dictiooary,  Art.  Independents. 
t  Ncal*s  History  of  the  Poritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  66. 
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with  bis  people  eight  years ;  but,  in  the  year  1624|  he  relinquished  his  station,  ai 
embarked  for  Virginia. 

Mr.  Jacob  uas  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office,  by  Mr.  John  Lathrop.  In  histine^ 
the  congregation  u-as  discovered  by  the  bishop's  pursuivant,  April  29,  1632,  at  ik 
house  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Bamet,  a  brewer's  clerk  in  Blackfriars,  when  £i»tf4mo4 
them  were  apprehended,  and  only  eighteen  escaped.  Those  who  were  thos  aeiasd  wot 
confined  in  did'crcnt  places,  fur  two  years,  when  they  were  all  released  npoii  bol; 
excepting  Mr.  Lathrop,  whose  release  could  be  effected  only  upon  condition  of  lu 
leavmg  the  coontr}',  which  he  did,  in  1634. 

Upon  Mr.  Lailirop's  retiring  to  New  England,  the  congnregation  chose  the  famon 
Mr.  Canne,  author  of  the  marginal  references  in  the  Bible,  as  their  pastor.  In  after 
years  he  was  succeeded  by  several  others,  How^,  More,  dec. 

In  1640-1,  Jan.  7-18,  the  congregation,  for  the  first  time,  ventured  to  meet  in  pub- 
lie,  which  they  did  in  Dead  Man's  Place,  in  South  wick.  But  there  they  were  di» 
covered  by  the  king's  marshal,  and  most  of  them  were  committed  to  CHnk's  prisoo. 
On  the  foUoxving  day,  they  were  arraigned  before  the  house  of  lords,  and  CDUgol 
with  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  preaching  in  sept* 
rate  congregations,  contraiy  to  law.  To  this  they  replied,  that  they  could  acknov^ 
ledge  no  other  head  of  tlie  Church  but  Christ— that  no  prince  or  earthly  power  had 
a  right  to  bind  their  consciences — but  that  they  disowned  all  foreign  power  aad 
jorisuiiction.  A  year  previously,  the  consequences  of  such  frankness  might  have 
been  severe :  but  now  they  were  dismissed  with  a  gentle  reprimand ;  and,  on  the 
follo\ving  Sabbath,  some  of  the  house  even  attended  their  worship  to  hear  their  mini^ 
ter  preach,  and  so  well  satisfied  were  they,  that  in  conclusion  of  the  service  they 
joined  in  contributing  for  the  poor.* 

Without  pursuing  the  minute  history  of  this  people  further,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  from  this  period  they  continued  to  acquire  strength  and  importance ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Dissenters,  embracing  all  who  had  left  the 
establishment,  were  one  thousand  and  seven  churches,  two  hundred  and  fbfty  of 
whom  were  Baptists,  besides  forty-three  in  Wales. 

Pure  scriptural  religion,  however,  among  the  Dissenters,  at  this  latter  period,  was 
fur  th>m  bemg  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They  felt  the  pernicious  influence  c€  the 
national  infidelity  and  immorality ;  and  the  Arian  doctrine  soon  spread  from  the 
Church  of  England  among  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  chiefly  in  the  western  counties, 
carrying  a  withering  blight  and  a  deadly  power  amongst  its  professors.  But  there 
were  various  and  vigorous  exertions  made  by  many  of  the  orthodox  ministers,  to 
awake  and  arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  promote  a  revival  of 
primitive  godliness  in  the  Churches. 

Circular  letters  were  published  by  the  London  ministers,  addressed  to  thdr 
brethren  in  the  country,  lamenting  the  declension,  and  exciting  to  prayer  on  special 
occasions.  Weekly  prayer  meetings  were  held  by  common  consent  throughont  the 
kingdom,  to  implore  the  promised  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  County  associatioos 
of  ministers  and  Churches  were  formed,  for  the  promotion  of  religion  in  their  several 
districts,  and  monthlv  lectures  were  delivered  at  their  stated  meetings. 

Severed  measures  being  taken  by  the  queen's  government,  for  the  abridgment  of 
their  liberties,  another  address  was  published,  in  1702,  by  the  ministers  in  London, 
entitled, ''  A  Serious  Call  from  the  City  to  the  Country,  to  join  with  them  in  setting 
apart  some  time,  viz. :  from  seven  to  eight  every  Tuesday  morning,  for  the  solemn 
seeking  of  God,  each  one  in  his  closet,  in  this  Cntical  Juncture." 

Persevering  prayer  was  heard  and  answered ;  and  the  evils  of  persecution,  which 
had  begun  to  operate,  were  averted,  by  means  of  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the 
accession  of  George  J.  By  him,  ministers  of  moderate  and  enhghtened  principles 
were  chosen,  to  give  him  counsel,  and  execute  the  laws ;  and  by  his  recommendation 
the  iniquitous  "  Schism  Bill"  was  repealed,  so  that  the  Dissenters  were  again  allowed 
to  educate  their  children ! 

Means  of  various  kinds  were  cmplo}'ed  by  zealous  ministers  for  the  advancement 
of  religion  in  the  several  Churches  :  among  which  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  a  few. 
In  1729,  Mr.  Some,  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  delivered, 

*  Ncal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  u.  PoMrim, 
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Mtoe  the  Lejcegter  county  assodation,  an  awakening  and  impmsiw  aennon,  wfaieli 
VBS  printed,  and  widely  diculated  with  much  benefit,  under  the  title  of ''  The  Methods 
D  be  taken  by  Ministers  for  the  Revival  of  Religion/'  Inthe  same  year.  Dr.  Dod- 
hridge  piblished  his  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  most  probaMe  means  of  reviving  the 
DiaM&tmg  Interest." 

.  But  among  the  gxeat  men  who  were  remarkably  honored  of  Ood,  at.  this  period, 
mam  Dr.  Watts :  he  was  a  singular  blessing  to  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  lo  nun,  in 
Sm  dfder  of  instrumentality,  more  appears  justly  to  be  attributed  than  to  any  other 
individual  of  his  time.  His  hymns,  first  publi^cd  atxHit  1707,  and  afterwards  his 
mnkm  of  the  Psalms,  were  received  with  delight  by  most  evangelical  congregatioos, 
nd  thev  were  eminently  honored  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  to  awaken  the  vif^ 
Md  dimise  the  sweetness,  of  ezpenmental  godliness ;  producing  a  complete  revohition 
\m  psatmody.  These  were  followed  by  his  divine  and  moral  sones,  and  his  ratcrhisms 
(ir  diildren ;  which,  though  apparently  of  humble  origin,  had  no  small  inifiuence 
qpOQ  religioas  pazents;  as  well  as  upon  their  children.  The  pious  doctor  con^rred 
■D  anmll  lavor  upon  the  Church  of  Christ  by  his  "  Evangelical  Sermons  for  Famihes," 
RDd  his  "  Discourses  on  the  World  to  Come,"  which  were  eminentljr  useful :  while 
hii  "  I/)gic,"  "whose  every  page  is  piety,"  was  taught  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 

The  popular  writings  of  Dr.  Watts  were  widely  circulated,  not  oidy  in  Great  Bri; 
tui  and  America,  but  in  Germany  and  Holland.  About  1730,  Dr".  Watts  pabliiAed 
**  A  Humble  Attempt  towards  the  Revival  of  Practical  ReUgum,"  and  also  an  im- 
pwwive  address  to  Dissenters,  written  upon  the  words  of  our  Savior,  "What  do  ve 
noie  than  others  ?"  Besides  whiclH  he  miblished  several  interesting  pieces  from  the 
pcB  of  professor  Frank,  and  used  hu  inflmrnce  in  various  ways  for  the  advantage  of 
pfue  feugion. 

■  Jfaithew  Henry,  by.  his  invaluable  Commentaiy,  and  his  other  writings,  deserves 
boaonhle  mention,  as  the  means  of  difiusing  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
■■I ins  the  interests  of  his  Church. 

In  the  midhind  counties,  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Doddridge  were  most  powerftilly  and 
beneficially  felt.  He  educated  many  young  men  for  the  ministry ;  lie  projected  a 
society  for  Christian  missions  to  the  heathen ;  and,  in  1741.  to  arouse  his  brethren, 
he  ddivered,  in  several  places,  and  aifterwards  published,  his  solemn  discourse  on 
the  "  Evil  and  Danger  of  neglecting  the  Souls  of  Men."  His  "  Family  Expositor-' 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  bis  work  on  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul,"  planned  bv  Dr.  Watts,  and  written  at  his  request,  have  been  incalculable 
blessings  to  the  Church  of  God. 

At  an  early  period,  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  the  evangelical  ministers 
in  Scotland  and  America ;  by  whom,  in  1744,  a  *^  General  Consent  for  Prayer,"  was 
agreed  upon,  to  continue  for  two  years.  In  answer  to  those  united  suppKcations, 
blessings  were  showered  down  upon  the  Churches,  especially  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  America.  The  religious  fervor  beginning  thus  to  arise,  was  surprisingly 
augmented  by  means  of  the  rising  and  powerful  ministry  of  Whitetield  and  Wesley. 

To  secure  a  succession  of  learned  mmisters  has  alwa^  been  a  concern  of  deep 
interest  to  Dissenters.  But  as  an  unchristian  spirit  of  bigotry  excluded  them  from 
the  endowed  universities  of  the  nation,  they  were  driven  to  their  own  private  re- 
sources, to  provide  against  the  evil  arising  from  their  circumstances.  Hence,  some 
of  the  two  thousand  ejected  ministers  consecrated  themselves,  and  devoted  their 
eminent  talents,  to  the  education  of  pious  young  men^ibr  the  Christian  ministry !  As 
these  devoted  men  died,  they  were  succeeded  by  others,  many  of  whom  were  tutors 
of  distinguished  abilities ;  and  as  they  gave  up  their  time,  and  directed  their  ener- 
gies, to  a  very  limited  number,  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  students  were 
enabled,  by  pious  industry,  to  attain  such  eminence  in  those  departments  of  learning 
necessary  for  their  sacred  office,  that  no  nation  has  ever  produced  men  of  superior 
ministerial  qualifications. 

Bishop  Butler,  and  archbishops  Horte  and  Seeker,  than  whom  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land never  possessed  brighter  ornaments,  received  their  principal  education  from  the 
tutors  among  Dissenters. 

Altogether  to  omit  mentioning  the  names  of  those  among  the  Dissenters  who  were 
distinguished  for  learning  and  pastoral  talents,  would  be  most  blameworthy;  but  we 
can  notice  only  a  few,  as  our  lunits  will  not  allow  an  extended  list ;  besides,  many 
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of  them  are  well  known  by  their  various  and  useful  writings.  Among  the  tntofs  of 
this  period  were  Dr.  Chaoncey,  Theophilos  Oale,  Dr.  Ridgley,  Dr.  Jennings,  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  Dr.  Doddridge ;  whose  works  will  live  to  praise  them,  and  carrj  down 
their  names  with  honor  to  posterity. 

Among  the  commentators  upon  the  whole  Bible,  were  Matthew  Henry  lind  Dr.  6^ 
concerning  the  latter  of  whom  Mr.  Toplady,  a  learned  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  said,  in  delineating  his  character,  '<  If  an]^  one  man  can  be  supposed  to 
have  trodden  the  whole  circle  of  human  learning,  it  is  Dr.  Gill."  Among  the  ex- 
positors of  the  New  Testament,  we  must  name  Dr.  Gujrse  and  Dr.  Doddpdge,  of 
whose  writings  in  this  department,  together  \iith  the  '*  Synopsis  Critieoroni,^  and 
"  Annotations"  of  Matthew  Poole,  of  the  last  century,  willing  testimony  is  bonie  by 
thooe  of  the  Church  of  England  most  competent  to  judge,  that  they  have  never  beea 
surpassed  by  divines  of  any  age,  or  of  any  denomination. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Lardner,  un  the  Eviden^s  of  Christianity,  have  idaced  him  at 
the  head  of  all  the  learned  writers  in  that  department.  Dr.  Paley's  celelwated  work 
on  that  subject  is  confessedly,  in  great  part,  borrowed  from  Lardner ;  and  next  to 
him,  against  the  whole  host  of  deists,  Dr.  Leiand  is  justly  ranked.  The  writings  of 
Jeremiah  Jones,  on  the  *l  Canon  of  Scripture ;"  the  Hebrew  Concordance  of  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  and  the  various  productions  of  Dr.  Watts,  Moses  Lowman,  Dr.  Chandler, 
Dr.  Doddridge,  Dr.  Gill,  and  Benjamin  Bennett,  of  this  period,  have  rendered  their 
names  immortal  in  the  Church  of  God. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  in  1760,  the  Dissenting  Churches  in  England 
were  ascertainnl  to  amount  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  uid  ninety-two,  of  which 
three  hundred  and  ninety  were  Baptist ;  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  Wales,  ef 
which  fifty-nine  were  Baptist. 

The  progress  and  prevalence  of  Methodism  had  a  most  surprising  inflnenee  apon 
the  regular  Dissenters ;  and  the  power  of  genuine  godliness  became  eminently  in- 
creased, at  this  time,  in  their  Churches.  Monthly  lectures  were  revived  and  estab- 
lished in  the  several  parts  of  London.  County  associations  of  ministers  and  Chmchet 
were  formed  throughout  the  country,  by  the  Baptists  and  Independents,  for  mutual 
coK>peration  in  the  advancement  of  religion  in  their  respective  localities.  New  con- 
gregations were  raised  in  neglected  populous  towns  and  villages,  and  stated  county 
or  district  meetingb  were  held  for  prayer  and  conference.  By  these  various  means, 
many  schemes  of  benevolence  were  formed :  new  seminaries  were  established  for 
the  education  of  pious  men  for  the  ministry,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  increasing 
Churches  ;  and  to  furnish  mi.ssionaries  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  not  only 
throughout  Great  Britain,  but  embracing  every  neathen  country. 

The  diversified  plans  of  operation  became  so  greatly  multiplied,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  appropriate  a  distinct  chapter  briefly  to  enumerate  the  chief  of  them. 
In  1750,  a  society  was  formed  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  Bibles  and 
approved  books  among  the  poor,  at  a  reduced  price ;  and  several  Churchmen  co<me- 
rated  in  the  good  work.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  the  still  further 
union  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  promoting  his  glorious 
cause,  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  Bible  Society  and  some  other  institutions. 

In  1784,  Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  a  worthy  and  Uberal  Churchman,  at  Gloucester, 
deeply  afiected  with  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  depravitv  of  the  lower  classes 
around  him,  commenced  a  Sunday  school,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  children 
of  the  poor  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  William  Fox,  a 
Baptist  of  London,  was  deliberating  on  a  plan  for  the  universal  education  of  the 
poor ;  and  which  he  laid  before  the  **  Baptist  monthly  meeting''  in  May,  1785.  The 
chairman  supposing  Mr.  Fox  intended  to  limit  his  plan  to  the  Baptist  denomination, 
that  gentleman  replied,  "  The  work  is  great,  and  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  every 
person  in  the  worid  be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  and  therefore  we  must  call  upon  aU 
the  worid  to  help  us.''  A  provisional  committee  was  appointed,  to  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  call  a  public  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  society  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  Mr.  Raikes's  attempts, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  him,  to  learn  his  plan  of  procedure ;  through  which, 
at  the  public  meeting,  August  10, 176&,  there  was  formed  **  A  Society  for  the  Estab- 
lishment and  Support  of  Suad^^  Schools  throughout  G reat  Britain.'*  This  proceeding 
being  jmblished,  tne  plan  was  immediately  adopted  by  several  bodies  of  Diasenten 
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id  Mediodists ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  almost  every  congregation  had  a  Sunday 
teol  attached  to  it ;  and  thus  so  many  nurseries  were  established  for  the  increase 
r  Christian  knowledge,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Church  of  God. 
Another  most  powofnl  engine  of  moral  and  religious  benefit,  was  theplan  of  peri- 
pubhcations.    The  principal  of  these  were,  the  Gospel,  the  Spiritual,  the 

mill  the  Methodist,  and  the  Evangelical  Magazines ;  t^  whose  monthly  and 

ive  circulation,  divine  doctrine  and   religious  information  became  diffused 

the  empire,  to  an  amazing  extent ;  and  facilities  were  Afforded  for  the  ad- 

of  those  great  institutions,  which  now  dignify  and  adorn  our  nation  and 

mankind,  and  are  the  means  of  promoting  the  Redeemer's  glory  through  the 

I  habitable  world. 

At  the  present  time  Dissenters  are  greatly  on  the  increase  in  England,  especially 
KMe  who  are  attached  to  the  evangelical  interest. 

Of  the  several  classes  of  Dissenters,  the  CongngatimuU  Independents  are  ranked 
m  first ;  as  being  considered  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  respectable,  both  for 
mrmag  and  orthodoxy.  Perfect  accuracy  has  not  yet  been  made  m  their  returns  : 
■I  their  regular  Churches,  reported  in  the  Congregational  Magazine  for  1829  and  1830, 
Hvected  in  successive  numbiers,  amount  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
I  Engiand,  and  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  in  Walc» ;  making  a  total  of  one  thou- 
lad  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Churches,  exclusive  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
luuches,  in  which  the  high  Calvinistic  notions  of  the  late  Dr.  Hatriier  and  Mr. 
[■Dtington  are  taught,  and  which  are  not  reckoned  among  the  regular  body.  It  is 
taQto  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  Independent  Churrhes  have  stations  in  their 
Bveial  vicinities,  especially  in  the  neglected  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  etfuntry,  for 
be  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  Chnst,  by  Sunday  schools  and  preaching.  In  these 
toees,  worship  is  conducted  generally  by  gifted  laymen  of  the  different  congregations, 
ssiflted  by  their  pastors.  County  associations  have  been  formed  by  the  ministers 
md  Churches  of  the  denomination,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  in  their  n^ 
peetive  neis^borhoods ;  and  their  labors  in  this  manner  have  been  eminently  blessed 

r  Ood. 

Many  of  the  pastors  of  the  Independent  denomination,  in  this  century,  have  been 
ighly  distinguished,  both  as  scholars  and  popular  writers :  among  these  we  must 
nention  the  Rev.  Drs.  Williams,  J.  P.  Sinitli,  Boothroyd,  Bo^e,  Wardlaw,  Hender- 
op,  Robert  Morrison,  (missionary,  and  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Chinese,)  Milne. 
his  late  colleague,)  Bennett,  H.  F.  Burdcr,  J.  Fletcher.  Payne,  Raffles,  CoUyer.  and 
.  Morison ;  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  G.  Burder,  Jay,  Ewing,  Orme,  J.  A.  James,  East, 
ranghan,  Morell,  and  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  editor  of  Calmet,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  translator  of 
lerodotus,  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  Greenfield,  editor  of  the  oriental  depeutment  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Next  in  order,  among  the  English  Dissenters,  the  Baptist  denomination  is  ranked. 
rhcy  are  Congregational  Independents,  but  holding  liaptism  to  be  proper  only  by 
ubmersion,  and  in  the  case  of  adult  persons.  This  respectable  body  includes  nN^.t 
tie  thousand  one  hundred  Churches  in  England  and  Wales,  of  which,  one  hundred 
md  ten  belong  to  the  General  Baptist.s,  who  arc  Arminians ;  the  others  beiiig  Cal- 
iniifts,  are  called  Particular  Baptists. 

This  denomination  of  Christians  has  been  hig:hly  distinguished  for  eminent  men ; 
jDong  whom  we  masi  not  omit  to  mention  the  late  Robert  Hall,  D.  D-,  of  Bristol,  the 
irsl  preacher  in  the  British  empire  of  our  day ;  Drs.  Carey  and  Marshman,  missiona- 
ies,  and  translators  of  the  Scnptures  into  many  languages  of  India ;  Drs.  Ryland, 
>tesdman,Cox,  and  Newman,  tutors  of  their  academics  for  the  ministry;  Dr.  Olin- 
hus  Gresfor}',  professor  of  mathematics  iri  the  royal  military  college ;  the  Rer. 
indrew  Fuller,  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  the 
tssayist ;  and  ilie  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  founder  and  secretary  of  the  Briti.sh  and  Fore:^ 
Jible  Society.  Religion  has  greatly  flourished  in  the  Baptist  Churches,  soi-n»  nt 
rhich  contain  more  than  five  hundred  members  in  communion. 

The  Fresf/ytcrianSy  at  the  revolution,  were  the  leading  body  of  Dissenters,  and  chief 
»f  the  ''Three  Denominations:"  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  by  far  the  smallest, 
fhere  are  now  in  England  and  Wales  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Presbyterian  con- 
^gatioas ;  of  which,  however,  there  are  not  many  more  than  fifty  who  are  esteemed 
KtlMxlox,  as  regards  the  person  of  Christ. 
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Arianism,  which  arose  in  the  Church  of  England  soon  after  the  reyolatioii»  by  Ik 
writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark  and  Mr.  Whiston,  as  we  have  ahneadj  stated,  infedei 
their  Churches ;  the  government  of  which  being  taken  from  the  people  by  thetnittm 
who  disposed  of  the  endowments,  a  class  of  ministers  was  chosen  by  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  learning  and  moral  mode  of  preaching,  rather  than  of  their  evangdial 
piety.  By  this  means  new  trustees  were  elected  on  account  of  their  wealth  aai 
aversion  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christ,  rather  than  of  their  zeal  for  the  tnitbi  ii 
which  the  martyrs  and  nonconformist  confessors  gloried ;  and  the  pious  part  of  the 
people  gradually  withdrew  from  a  ministry,  in  which  they  found  no  evan^tical  ediir 
cation  and  consolation,  while  the  ministers  have,  in  most  instances,  sunk  into  Sodai- 
anism.    See  *'  Socinians." 

There  are,  notwithstanding,  in  London  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  among  the 
orthodox  Presbyterians,  large  congregations,  with  pastors  of  the  most  distinguished 
excellencies.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Drs.  Hunter,  Trotter,  Nicol, 
and  Waugh,  to  recommend  learning,  piety,  and  pastoral  qualifications. 

Presbyterian  ministers,  of  orthodox  sentiments,  are  generally  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotlemd,  and  educated  in  that  coimtry.  At  Carmarthen,  in  Wales,  there 
is  a  PresbjTterian  academy,  but  the  tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  is  an  Independent; 
and  such,  it  is  believed,  are  most  of  his  students. 

Several  other  denominations  it  is  usual  to  treat  of,  when  speaking  of  En§^H 
Dissenters,  viz.:  Moravians,  Quakers,  Methodists,  Ace;  but  these  will  be  noticed 
under  a  general  view  of  these  respective  ecclesiastical  communities,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  our  work. 

III.    PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND. 

90.  The  exact  period,  when  Scotland  first  received  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  is  not  ascertained.  As  early  as  1526,  it  appears,  that 
Patrick  Hamilton^  a  youth  of  noble  descent,  was  converted,  probably  bj 
means  of  the  writings  of  the  German  reformers ;  and,  after  spending 
two  years  in  Germany,  returned  to  Scotland,  to  communicate  to  his 
countrymen  the  knowledge  which  he  had  received. 

91.  The  power  of  papal  Rome  \mis,  at  this  time,  universally  trium- 
phant throughout  Scotland.  Ignorance  and  superstition  every  where 
prevailed.  On  his  arrival,  Hamilton  began  to  inveigh  against  the 
reiening  corruption ;  on  which  account,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
jealousy  of  the  popish  clergy,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  1528. 

92.  The  cruel  death  of  Hamilton,  and  the  undaunted  fortitude  with 
which  he  bore  his  sufferings,  excited  much  inquiry  into  the  "new 
opinions ;"  in  consequence  of  which  considerable  numbers  became  con- 
verts thereto.  But  the  popish  clergy  adopted  the  most  rigorous 
measures  for  their  extirpation ;  and  between  the  years  1530  and  1540, 
many  innocent  and  excellent  men  suffered  death,  in  a  manner  the  most 
cruel. 

Persecution  seldom  effects  its  object.  In  Scotland,  it  served  only  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  reformed.  Dr.  McCrie  remarks,  that  in  1540  not  only  a  multitude  of 
the  common  people,  but  many  of  rank  and  respectability,  svctb  decided  friends  (k  the 
doctrines  of  the  German  reformers.  From  1540  to  1542,  they  increased  rapidly. 
Twice  did  ihe  clergy  attempt  to  cut  them  off  at  a  btow,  but  a  holy  Ftovidence  pre- 
vented the  cruel  design. 

Among  those  individuals,  however,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  infuriate  zi*al  of  the 
popish  advocates,  was  the  famous  reformer,  George  Wishart,  a  man  of  honorable  birth, 
a  Christian  of  primitive  sanctity,  and  a  preacher  of  apostolic  diligence  and  zeal.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  publish  the  doctrine  of  salvation  without  mdestation.  He  was 
apon  thrown  into  prison,  and  loaded  with  irons.  In  a  manner  the  most  unjost  and 
^       '  he  was  condemned  by  David  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  who 


■jjnttal, 
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S  his  ej-ei 

MB  cfter  &U  A  vklim  to  ihe  revciige  of  Kren]  gmllwnen,  who  had  Hmena 
naujr ;  ud  hii  body  mt  tbnnm  [nun  the  wme  window  oat  oT  which  ha 
e  mutyrdam  (^  'Wishan,  and  it  lay  nnbnried  bx  aeveial  montbi.  ETaagdi- 
■tUl  MiDlinned  (o  make  efliM»iial  progreM,  &}>  the  ciicnlatkn  of  the  Gcriptoni, 
ogi  of  the  refbimen ;  thon^  erery  poaaible  «llbn  seemed  to  hare  beea 
in  pnrention. 

tf  all  the  peraoDS,  who  labored  in  Scotland,  dniin^  the  Refoima- 
1  who  wen  accessary  lo  itt  ptogteM  and  completion,  John  Knox 


«at  conqHCuoiu.  He  waa  conreited  during  the  general  inqniij, 
by  the  death  of  Hamilton ;  but  beiw  peraecnied,  he  fled  to  Qw* 
raence,  at  Isnnh,  he  returned,  and  by  his  boldnessi  his  nal,  his 
Jained  to  the  honorable  title  of  "the  Apoatle  of  Scotland." 
raa  boTD  in  the  year  1505,  and  waa  edacalrd  at  the  nnivemty  of  St.  An- 
le  was  deiiined  Tor  the  Church,  and  lednloasly  applied  hirtuell  to  the  itnly 
r-  Having  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Protestants,  he  began  to  spread  them 
Mit  was  toon  obliged  to  flee,  lo  etcspe  the  foiy  of  Cardinal  Bealcm,  who,  at 
was  pulliog  to  dealb  all  whom  he  could  seize  of  the  reformed, 
remded  for  several  yenn  in  diflereni  coamries,  not  bein^  able  with  ta&tv 
itly  lo  settle  in  ScuMand.  In  19S9,  hovever,  we  find  him  m  his  native  laul, 
ID  a  struggle  of  the  most  arduou.i  and  perilotu  kind.  He  waa  fitted  fix 
timeii :  for  jasi  such  a  religims  warfare,  as  was  carried  on,  for  many  years, 
id.  He  was  ardent,  bold  and  persevering;  eminently  devoted  to  the  Pro- 
use,  and  distinguished  fur  a  [nety,  which  commanded  the  respect,  even  at 
tttfnes. 

ived  to  see  the  great  work,  in  which  he  had  been  enEaged,  accomplished, 
uccnirrd  November  4th,  1572.  Hnton,  the  regent  of  Scotland,  prcDoonoed 
am,  as  bi&  body  was  bid  in  the  grave, — tMett  lia  he,  mho  neter  fund  tJks 

niile  Knox  resided  in  Gennany,  he  risited  Geneva,  the  reai- 
'  Calvin,  whose  views  of  Church  ^Temment  (Presbyleriau)  he 
;  on  his  return  lo  Scotland,  the  Scots,  through  his  instiumen- 
mbraced  the  same  views,  in  opposition  hoUi  to  popery  and 
icy. 

"he  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  is 
e  year  1660.  At  this  time,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
began  to  assume  a  reg;ular  form.  This  year  was  held  the  first 
Assembly.  It  waa,  however,  a  feeble  body,  consisting  of  forty 
I,  only  six  of  whom  were  ministers, 
a  to  this  time,  the  refiamed  Choicbet  in  Sooilsad  bad  naed  "the  VoA 
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of  Common  Order,"  agreed  apon  by  the  English  Church  at  Geneva,  as  their  directory 
for  worship  and  government.  Bat  now,  Knox,  assisted  by  five  cUvines,  drew  op  a 
]^an,  whicn  was  received  by  the  whole  nation,  called,  "  The  first  book  of  Diadpiine." 
The  plan  was  judicious,  says  a  distinguished  writer,  and  well  adapted  to  promole  tbe 
interests  of  religion  and  learning.  AUer  some  time,  however,  it  gave  place  to  a  moR 
perfect  form — "  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith." 

96.  In  1561,  Mary,  the  queen,  returned  from  France  into  Scotland. 
She  had  resided  in  the  former  country  for  several  years,  on  account  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  her  kingdom.  During  her  absence,  the  nation  had 
become  Protestant.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  her  to  re-estabtidt 
popery ;  but  her  subjects  boldly  resisted  her  efforts,  and  only  allowed 
her  the  liberty  of  mass,  in  her  own  chapel,  and  that  without  pomp  or 
ostentation. 

97.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  English  crown,  1603,  with 
the  title  of  James  VI.,  although  he  had  been  educated  as  a  Presbyterian, 
and  had  pronounced  the  Church  of  Scotland  '*the  purest  Idik 
(Church)  in  the  world,"  he  became  a  friend  to  Episcopacy,  and  caused 
it  to  be  established  in  Scotland,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  me  people. 

For  the  purpose  of  compelling  his  subjects  to  observe  a  complete  unifonaiity  in  r»> 
ligioos  ceremonies,  James  visited  Scotland  in  1617.  Holyrood  House  having  beea 
previously  fitted  up  as  a  cathedral,  adorned  with  pictures,  and  statues  of  tbe  twdn 
apostles,  taken  from  the  palace  in  London,  that  the  royal  chaplains  miAi  dtqilsT  lit 
glories  of  prelatical  grandeur.  In  this  visit,  his  majesty  treated  his  Sootch  aatjeelt 
with  a  haughty  distance,  presumptuously  telling  them,  both  in  parliament  aiid  ia 
general  assembly,  ^  that  it  was  a  power  innate,  a  princely,  special  prerogative,  whkh 
Christian  kings  have  to  order  and  dispose  external  things,  in  the  outward  policy  of  tht 
Church,  or  as  we  with  our  bishops  shall  think  fit  ,*  coid,  sirs,  for  your  approving  or 
disapproving,  deceive  not  yourselves,  I  will  not  have  my  reason  opposed." 

At  an  assembly  convened  by  the  courtiers,  in  1618,  at  Penh,  five  aitides  wen 
carried,  subversive  of  the  Church  discipline,  and  which,  after  much  intrigue,  ud 
many  threats  from  the  king,  were  ratified  in  1621,  in  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh. 

The  clergy  of  Scotland  refusing  to  publish  the  new  articles,  as  being  unscripCunl, 
illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  nation,  were,  in  great  numbm,  sumended, 
fined,  imprisoned,  and  banished,  under  the  direction  of  the  licentious  men  who  eooh 
posed  the  illegal  court  of  high  commission.  But  during  these  violent  proceedings, 
James  I.  died,  in  1625,  leaving  his  native  country  full  of  distractions,  the  firnit  of  his 
imprudence  and  intolerance. 

98.  Charles  I.  succeeded  his  father  James,  in  1625.  The  oppressioDS 
of  the  father  were  rather  increased,  than  diminished  by  the  son.  In 
1637,  a  liturgy  for  the  Scots,  which  had  been  begun  by  James,  and  wii 
completed  by  order  of  Charles,  and  which  in  substance  was  the  same 
with  the  English  liturgy,  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  the  Churches. 

99.  The  establishment  of  this  liturgy  produced  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, and  the  following  year  the  Scots  solemnly  renewed  their  subscrip- 
tion to  their  confession  of  faith,  or  national  covenant. 


The  spirit  which  pervaded  the  nation,  may  be  learned,  finom  the         

which  was  manifested  in  the  great  Church  at  Edinburgh,  in  1637,  on  the  introductioa 
of  Uie  liturgy  in  that  place.  On  this  occasion  were  assembled  a  vast  conoooiae  d 
people,  says  Neal,  among  whom  were  archbishops  and  bishops,  lords  of  the  setsioo, 
and  magistrates  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  dean  began  to  read  from  the  new  htorgy, 
the  people  interrupted  him,  by  clapping  their  hands,  and  shouting  as  loud  as  thef 
were  able.  Efibrts  were  made  to  command  silence:  but  a  still  greater  damor  arose. 
Stones  were  hurled  at  the  windows,  and  the  lives  oi  the  clergy  endangered. 
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100.  Notwithstanding  the  universal  dissatisfaction  which  prerailedf 

larles  was  detennined  to  maintain  Episcopacy.     In  consequence  of 

6  rash  determination,  a  civil  war  burst  forth,  which  involved  the 

lole  of  Great  Britain.     In  1643,  the  Scots  formed,  with  the  Puritans 

England,  and  Ireland,   The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant^  in  which 

y  abjured  popery,  and  prepared  for  mutual  defence.     In  the  issue, 

marcny  and  Episcopacy  were  abolished,  and  in  1648,  Presbyterianism 

8  re-established. 

rhe  opposition  of  the  Scotch  to  the  king's  wishes  served  only  to  exasperate  him. 
I  to  induce  him,  under  the  influence  of  sad  advisers,  to  advance  towards  Scotland 
h  a  regular  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  with  a  flieet 
five  thousand  marines,  determined  to  compel  his  northern  subjects  to  submit  to 
isoopac^  and  a  liturgy,  ihuned  by  his  favorite  archbishop.  But  the  Scots,  aware 
his  designs,  without  delay  raised  an  army  for  their  defence^  and  quickly  marched 
Doeet  their  sovereign,  and  justify  their  procedure  in  rejecting  his  illegal  im- 
itions. 

hk  the  ftontiers  of  the  kingdom,  the  two  armies  met.  The  royal  forces  were  most 
oefoas ;  but  many  of  tbem  favored  the  cause  of  their  northern  brethroi,  being 
ed  in  England  with  the  oppressive  measures  of  I^aud  and  the  bishops.  The 
tch,  confident  of  victory,  should  their  troops  engage,  were  animated  with  one 
it ;  and  re^rding  their  cause  as  nothing  less  than  the  cause  of  God  and  truth. 
f  had  inscnbed  upon  their  colors,  as  their  motto,  ^*  For  Christ  and  his  Covenant.'' 
'eiceiving  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  his  own  troops,  the  king  acceded  to  the 
Da  which  the  Scotch  humbly  presented  to  him,  by  which  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
was  snared.  Both  armies  were  immediately  disbanded,  and  a  general  assembly 
I  callea  in  Scotland.  By  this  convocation,  the  service-book,  the  new  canons,  and 
lugh  commission,  were  voted  away,  and  it  was  unanimously  determined,  that 
Itttiad  Episcopacy  was  unlawful,  unscriptural,  and  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  na« 
lal  Chunrh  of  Scotland. 

D  this  pacification,  Charles  I.  could  not  be  expected  to  be  satisfied  or  sincere, 
ing  yielded  to  the  petition  of  the  Scotch  only  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  be- 
\at  he  perceived  that  his  army  was  not  to  be  depended  on  as  hearty  in  his  cause ; 
I  as  they  proceeded  in  so  summary  a  manner,  to  abolish  the  system  imposed  on 
m  by  Laud,  his  favorite,  he  soon  repented  ;  and,  by  his  commissioners,  signified 
objection  to  their  decisions.  Mindful  of  their  great  purpose,  and  steadily  pursuing 
IT  reformation,  the  Scotch  added  many  aggravations  to  their  former  onence,  by 
intaining  the  institutions  of  their  Church,  in  opposition  to  Episcopacy.  Laud, 
reforc,  sent  to  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth  in  Ireland,  who  imited  with  him  in  ad- 
ing  the  king  to  set  aside  the  pacification,  and  renew  the  war.  With  this  counsel, 
y  promised  him  an  army  of  the  Irish,  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  king*s 
mcil  were  led  to  approve  of  the  proposition.  To  accomplish  the  object,  active 
parations  were  made  immediately. 

{.cqaainted  with  the  designs  of  Charles,  the  Scotch  were  prompt  to  defend  their 
bfination  against  the  king  u-ith  his  Irish  army.  They  were  perfectly  well  assurexi, 
it  not  a  few  in  England  were  wishing  success  to  their  cause.  So  oppressive  were 
;  illegal  measures  of  Charles  and  his  court,'  especially  as  carried  on  by  the  star 
unber  and  other  courts,  without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  that  many  patriotic 
^lish  noblemen  sent  letters  to  the  Scotch,  encouraging  them  to  defend  themselves, 
1  promising  them  assistance,  as  they  clearly  saw  that  the  liberties  of  the  two 
tions  were  at  stake. 

rhe  armies  met  a  second  time  ;  but  the  king's  soldiers  possessed  no  zeal  for  his 
worthy  cause,  while  the  Scotch  advanced  into  England,  sending  a  humble  petition 
the  long,  for  him  to  confirm  their  acts  of  parliament,  recall  his  proclamation 
ich  styled  them  rebels,  and  call  an  English  parliament  to  settle  the  peace  of 
;  two  kingdoms. 

rhough  his  ambitious  advisers  had  induced  Charles  to  resolve  on  governing  his 
ijects  in  a  despotic  manner,  without  parliaments,  he  was  unable  to  confide  in  his 
diers,  and  therefore  obliged  to  yield  to  these  mortifying  conditions.    The  follow- 
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log  year,  the  king  made  a  second  visit  to  Scotland,  and  conformed  to  the  moAe  of 
worship  in  the  national  Church,  and  even  confirtned  the  acts  of  assembly,  vhicfa 
dedared,  "that  the  government  of  the  Church,  bjr  archbishops  and  bishops,  wat 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  was  therefore  abolished." 

101.  During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  Scotch  Presbyteritns 

continued  in  a  flourishing  condition,  although  the  protector  himself  was 

partial  to  the  Independents,  and  on  all  occasions  favored  their  caoae. 

As  to  the  power  of  religion  among  the  Scotch,  during  this  period,  bishop  Bonet 
has  given  the  following  testimony.  He  says,  "  Justice  was  carefully  adminisleied, 
and  vice  was  stlppressed  and  punished ;  there  was  a  great  appearance  of  devotion ; 
the  Sabbath  was  observed  with  uncommon  strictness ;  none  might  walk  the  streets 
in  the  time  of  divine  service,  nor  frec^uent  public  houses ;  the  Lord^s  da]^  were  spent 
in  catechising  their  children,  tinging  psalms,  and  other  acts  of  familv  devotiOD} 
insomuch  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  gift  of  prayer, 
increased  prodigiously  among  the  common  people."  Speaking  of  the  Scots  ministers, 
he  says,  **  They  were  a  brave  and  solemn  people ;  their  spirits  were  eager,  and  their 
tempers  sour :  but  they  had  an  appearance  that  created  respect  *,  they  visited  their 
narishes  much,  and  were  so  full  of  Scripture,  and  so  ready  at  extempore  prayer,  that 
irom  that  they  grew  to  practise  sermons ;  for  the  custom  of  Scotlana  waa,  alter 
dinner  or  supper,  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  when  they  happened  to  eome 
in,  if  it  was  acceptable,  they  would  on  a  sudden  expound  the  chapter  j  by  this  means 
they  had  such  a  vast  degree  of  knowledge,  that  the  poor  cottagers  coold  may  ex* 
tempore.  Their  preachers  went  all  in  one  track,  in  their  sermons,  of  doc&ine, 
reason,  and  use ;  and  this  was  so  methodical,  that  the  people  could  follow  a  seimon 
quite  through  every  branch  of  it.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  what  a  degree  these 
ministers  were  loved  and  reverenced  by  their  people.*' 

102.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  to  the  throng  of  Eng- 
land, 1660,  Episcopacy  was  re-estahlished  hy  order  of  that  monarch, 
during  the  whole  of  whose  reign,  the  Presbyterians  sufiered  even 
greater  acts  of  severity,  than  did  the  Nonconformists  in  England. 

On  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  Charles  had  made  solemn  oath,  and  signed  a  de- 
claration  to  that  efiect,  that  he  would  support  the  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  but  "  advised  by  his  English  and  Irish  ministers.  Clarendon 
and  Ormond,  and  latterly  by  Lauderdale,  sccresiry  for  Scotland,  introduced  the 
Episcopal  form  of  worship  into  Scotland.  Patronage  was  renewed  ;  and  the  clergy 
were  required  to  procure  a  presentation  from  their  patrons,  and  collation  from  their 
bishops ;  to  acknowledge  their  authority,  and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  king. 
The  clergy  in  the  northern  districts  complied  without  hesitation ;  but  their  more 
pious  and  zealous  brethren  in  the  v  est,  however  willing  they  might  be  to  submit  to 
support  the  civil  authority  of  the  king,  rejected  his  spiritual  supremacy,  refused  sub- 
mission to  the  Episcopal  judicatories,  ard  preferred  rather  to  suffer  the  extremity  f»f 
persecution,  than  to  sacrifice  what  they  deemed  the  truth,  and  their  duty  to  God. 
The  people  were  no  less  averse  from  this  encroachment  on  their  religions  privileges, 
and  resolved  to  imitate  their  pastor?,  whos**  engaging  familiarity,  and  sanctity  of 
manners,  had  gained  them  the  esteem  and  love  of  their  flocks. 

"But  if  they  had  determined  to  suffer  rather  than  renounce  their  beloved jpres' 
bytcry,  the  bishops,  who  had  now  got  all  power  in  Scotland  into  their  hands,  aete^ 
mined  no  less  than  the  destruction  of  both.  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  apostate  Sharpe,  primate  of  St.  Andrews,  with  a  cruelty  little  becoming  mitred 
heads,  prepared  to  carry  this  into  effect.  Ambulatory  courts  were  established,  on 
the  principles  of  the  inquisition,  in  which  the  bishops  were  the  judges  of  those  whom 
they  Ttished  to  destroy.  No  regard  was  had  to  remonstrance,  or  entreaty,  or  even 
to  evidence.  To  these  courts  the  military  were  subordinate,  and  instructed  to  carry 
their  resolutions,  which  were  oHen  formed  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  drunkenness,  into 
execution.  By  this  procedure  three  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  were  ejected  from 
their  livings,  in  the  severity  of  winter,  and  driven,  with  their'families,  to  seek  shelter 
among  the  peasants.    The  most  ignorant  and  vicious  of  their  northern  brethren, 
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who  scrttpled  at  no  compliance,  were  thrnMi  by  the  strong  hand  of  power,  into  their 
places.  The  ignorance  and  sbamefUl  lives  of  these  apostates  from  the  covenant}  who 
were  now  metamuiphofied  into  corates.  disgusted  the  people  on  whom  thev  had  been 
forced.  Their  doctrines  had  none  of  tnat  heavenly  relish  which  suited  me  taste  of 
those  who  had  been  formerly  taught  by  the  best  and  most  affectionate  men.  Their 
churches  were  deserted,  and  the  *  people  went  into  the  motmtains  in  search  of  that 
bread  of  life,  which  no  longer  flowed  from  the  pulpits. 

"  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  their  tnals.  Their  pastors  wcrt  soon  forbid- 
den  to  preach  even  in  the  fields,  or  to  approach  'uithin  twenty  miles  of  their  former 
charges;  and  all  the  people,  as  well  as  their  pastors,  who  were  not  prepared  to 
abjure  their  dearest  rights,  and  to  submit  to  the  most  galling  despotism,  were  de- 
nounced  as  traitors,  and  doomed  to  capital  punishment.  To  admit  any  one,  who 
refused  compliance,  into  shelter — to  favor  his  escape,  or  not  to  assist  in  apprehending 
him, — subjected  the  person  so  convicted  to  the  same  punishment.  To  this,  military 
persecution  succeeded.  They  were  both  the  judges  and  executioners.  The  very 
Ibnns  of  justice  were  now  wholly  abandoned.  Gentlemen,  and  peasants,  and 
ministers,  were  driven  out  to  wander  among  the  morasses  and  mountains  of  the 
country,^ — ^were  crowded  into  jails, — sent  into  exile  and  slavery, — and  multitudes 
were  daily  writhing  in  the  torture,  or  jperishing  on  the  gibbet.  Rapes,  robberies,  and 
every  species  of  outrage,  were  conmiitted  by  the  soldiers  with  impimity.  The  west 
of  Scotland  was  red  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  shed  by  their  own  countrymen. 
The  spirit  of  darkness  seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  bosoms  of  the  persecutors,  and 
to  actuate  all  their  doings.  They  appeared  to  delight  in  cruelty,  and  in  shedding  the 
blood  of  the  innocent.  But  the  glorious  sufferers,  relying  on  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  and  hoping  in  the  promise  of  God,  opposed  sanctity  of  life  to  licentiousness 
and  riot ;  the  spiritual  weapons  of  truth  to  the  swords  of  their  enemies ;  patient  en- 
durance to  fatigue  and  want  and  torture ;  and  calm  resignation  to'  the  most  igno- 
iDini<nis  death.  And  truly  they  did  not  suffer  or  bleed  in  vain.  God  at  last  gave  them 
the  victory  over  all  their  enemies,  and  through  them  secured  to  us  the  religious 
privileges  we  this  day  enjoy."* 

Some  of  the  Covenanters  armed  themselves  againt  their  Episcopal  oppressors,  who 
sought  to  satisfy  their  cruel  disposition,  by  inflicting  the  most  extreme  punishments 
on  those  who  fell  into  their  hands.  "  Two  of  those  who  were  indicted  to  stand  trial 
in  a  few  days  afterwards,  were  singled  out  as  fit  objects  on  which  the  council  might 
exercise  their  cruelty.  These  were  John  Neilson  of  Corsack,  and  Hugh  M'Kail,  an 
amiable  young  preacher,  whom  the  council  ordered  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  extort  from  them  a  confession,  that  not  prclatic  oppression,  but  a  determined  spirit 
of  rebellion,  as  Sharpe  had  informed  the  king,  had  occasioned  the  late  rising.  Both, 
however,  thoagh  shrieking  with  agony,  could  be  forced  to  declare  nothing  but  the 
truth,  repeatedly  affirming,  to  the  confusion  of  their  tormenters,  who  still  called  on 
the  executioner  to  give  another  stroke,  that  the  cnielties  of  the  prelates  alone  had 
forced  the  people  to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  Mr.  Neilson  was  executed  along  \i'ith 
John  Robertson,  a  young  preacher,  and  George  Crawford,  who  left  their  dying  testi- 
mony against  prelacy,  ana  of  firm  attachment  to  the  covenants  and  the  work  of 
reformation ;  rejoicing  in  the  belief,  that  though  the  adversaries  of  the  Church 
*  might  be  permitted  to  prevail  for  a  season,  yet  God  would  arise  and  plead  the 
cause  which  vras  his  own.'  Mr.  M^Kail,  together  with  John  Woodrow,  and  four 
other  martyrs,  were  executed,  all  of  whom  died  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  Mr.  M'Kail, 
in  particular,  having  addressed  to  the  people  a  speech  and  testimony,  which  he  had 
previously  \iTitten  and  subscribed,  bade  adieu  to  the  present,  and  welcomed  the 

Tning  glories  of  a  future  state,  in  language  truly  sublime.  *  And  now,'  said  he, 
leave  off  to  speak  any  more  to  creatures,  and  turn  my  speech  to  thee,  O  Lord ! 
Now  I  begin  my  intercourse  with  God,  which  shall  never  be  broken  off.  Farewell, 
father  and  mother,  friends  and  relations !  Farewell,  the  world  and  all  delights !  Fare- 
well, meat  and  drink !  Farewell,  sun,  moon,  and  stars !  Welcome,  God  and  Father! 
Welcome,  sweet  Jesus,  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant !  Welcome,  blessed  Spirit  of 
grace,  and  God  of  all  consolation !    Welcome,  glory !  Welcome,  eternal  life !  welcome, 

*  The  Persecuted  Family,  by  Robert  Pollok,  A.  M. 
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death !  O  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit  j  for  thou  hast  redeemed  oj 
soal,  Lord  God  of  truth.'  While  the  people  lamented  the  death  of  this  >"t>i«M» 
yoaUi  and  his  fellow  sufferers,  they  could  not  forbear  expressing  their  just  indigna- 
tion at  Sharpe,  and  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  evidently  acted  the  part 
of  murderers,  by  concealing  from  the  council,  till  aher  their  execution,  a  ktter  fitoni 
Charles,  forbidding  the  shedding  of  any  more  blood."* 

During  the  subsequent  reign  of  James  11.,  it  may  be  added,  Scotland  continued  to 
be  grievously  oppressed.  The  same  destructive  system,  which  had  aflUcted  the 
people  and  disgraced  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  was  allowed  to  remain ;  but  it  wis 
carried  on  upon  a  more  regular  plan,  and  with  still  greater  severities.  No  mercy 
was  shown  to  any  who  were  distinguished  for  a  serious  regard  to  the  truths  of  the 
Grospel.  The  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  Clavertioiise,  t 
bigoted  officer  of  James,  in  his  zeal  against  the  friends  of  Presbyterianism,  freqnentlj 
shot  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  though  they  were  unarmed,  without  any  form  or 
trial ;  and  when  his  soldiers,  sometimes  shocked  at  the  wantonness  d  his  cmeltj) 
hesitated  in  obeying  his  orders,  he  executed  them  himself.  We  have  one  strildnf 
example  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  John  Brown,  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk.  Biova 
was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  by  emplo}'ment  a  carrier,  and  no  way  obooadoiis 
to  government,  except  for  nonconformity.  On  the  first  of  May,  1685,  he  was  at 
work  in  the  fields  near  his  own  house,  when  Claverhouse  passed,  on  his  road  fim 
Lesmahagow,  with  three  troops  of  dragoons.  It  is  probable  that  informatioa  of  his 
nonconformity  had  been  given  by  Graham,  who  caused  him  to  be  brought  fitnn  the 
fields  to  his  own  door.  After  some  interrogations,  Claverhouse  said,  '  John,  go  to 
your  prayers,  for  you  shall  immediately  die.'  Upon  which  the  martyr  kneeled  down, 
and  ]poured  out  his  heart  in  language  so  affecting,  that  the  soldiers,  hardened  and  de- 

S raved  as  they  were,  were  moved  almost  to  tears.  He  was  twice  intermpted  in  his 
evotions  by  Claverhouse ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  the  cruel  wretch  ordered  him 
to  take  farewell  of  his  weeping  wife  and  two  infant  children,  who  stood  berikle  him. 
'  Now,  Isabel,'  said  the  martyr,  *  the  day  is  come  of  which  I  told  you,  what  I  fint 
proposed  marriage  to  you.'  '  Indeed,  John,'  she  replied,  *  I  can  willingly  pan  with 
you.'  'Then,'  he  added,  '  this  is  all  I  desired:  I  have  no  more  to  do  but  die:  I  here 
been  in  case  to  meet  death  for  many  years.'  After  he  had  kissed  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, '  wishing  them  all  purchased  and  promised  blessings,'  Claverhouse  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  fire.  But  the  prayers  of  the  good  man  had  made  such  an  imprmton  on 
their  minds,  that  they  decidedly  refused  to  have  any  hand  in  his  death.  Irritated  at 
the  delay,  Claverhouse  shot  him  dead  with  his  own  hand,  regardless  of  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  the  poor  man's  wife ;  and  then  turning  to  the  widow,  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  her  husband  now  ?  '  I  ever  thought  much  good  of  him,'  she  replied, 
•*  and  as  much  now  as  ever.'  <  It  were  but  justice  to  lay  thee  beside  him,'  rejoined 
the  murderer.  *  If  ye  were  permitted,'  said  she,  *  I  doubt  not  your  cruelty  would  |o 
that  length ;  but  how  'will  you  answer  for  this  morning's  work  V  <  To  man  I  can  be 
answerable,'  replied  the  hardened  villain ;  *  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  in  mine 
own  hand !'  and  immediately  rode  off.  The  poor  woman  then  laid  her  infiomt  on  the 
ground,  gathered  together  the  scattered  brains  of  her  beloved  husband,  lx>und  up  his 
head,  covered  his  body  with  the  plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept  over  him !  Say, 
reader,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  an  historian  who  can  attempt  to  eulogise  sadi  a 
man  as  Claverhouse  !"f 

103.  At  the  revolutiim,  that  is,  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
to  the  throne  of  England,  1688,  Episcopacy  was  once  more  abolished, 
and  Presbyterianism  firmly  established. 

The  accession  of  Wiltiam  forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  religions  tolera- 
tion. Although,  by  the  act  which  politically  united  Scotland  to  the  English  monarchy, 
in  1603,  Presbytehanism  was  to  be  the  established  religion  of  Scotland,  the  people  of 
that  country  had  enjoyed  but  little  peace.  But  no  sooner  had  William  ascended  the 
throne,  than  he  proceeded  to  place  his  Protestant  subjects  in  a  ccmdition  to  enjoy  the 

■  '  ■         '  ■  1.1 

'^ History  of  the  Covenanters  m  Scotland.    By  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
lion,  Vol.  I.,  p.  203— 210.— Edinburgh,  1830. 

t  History  of  the  CoTenanters  in  Scotland,  Vol.  n.,^.  85^—058. 
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free  exercise  of  their  reli^ous  rights  and  priyilegcs.  The  Scotch  conventiooy  or 
puiiament,  having  ascertained  the  mind  of  the  king,  proceeded  to  ahoUsh  Episcopacy, 
and  to  establish  lYesbyterianism,  as  the  religion  of  the  land. 

104.  Since  the  revolution,  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  experienced 
occasional  interna]  dissensions,  yet  her  religious  estahlishment  has  re- 
mained unbroken.  There  have  been  several  secessions  from  the  mother 
system,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Scotch  sectaries  maintain  their  at- 
tachment to  the  rresbyterian  form  of  government. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  several  principal  religious  bodies 
in  Scotland,  who  exist  as  Dissenters  from  the  established  Church. 

In  1702,  Mr.  John  M'Millan  became  the  head  of  those  who  were  the  adherents  of 
the  Covenanters,  or  Cameronians.  In  1743,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  ''  Pres- 
bytenr  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  alone  Head  of  his  Church,"  under  the  title  of  the 
*'  Beformed  Presbytery."  At  the  close  of  the  century  they  consisted  of  about  twenty- 
six  congregations. 

In  1730,  John  Glass  was  deposed  by  the  general  assembly,  on  account  of  some 
peculiarities  of  doctrine,  and  of  his  objections  to  the  national  establishments  of  rdi- 
fpou ;  and  being  joined  by  Robert  Sandeman,  Independent  Churches  were  fonned  by 
their  ministry  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

In  1753,-  Ebenezer  £rskine  of  Stirling,  W.  Wilson  of  Perth,  A.  Moncrief  of 
Abemethy,  and  J.  Fisher  of  Kinclaven,  originated  the  secession.  They  were  men 
fiuDous  for  their  purity  of  life,  and  the  sound  orthodoxy  of.  their  religious  principles. 
In  their  protest  they  declared,  that  they  were  ^  laid  under  the  necessity  of  makmg  a 
secession,  not  from  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  stated  in  her  tests  of 
orthodoxy,  but  from  the  prevailing  party  in  that  Church,  till  they  shall  see  and 
amend  their  errors."  They  greatly  increased  in  numbers ;  but  they  became  divided 
into  two  parties,  in  1745,  on  the  subject  of  the  burgess  oath  :  one  party,  thinking  it 
lawful  to  take  it,  were  called  burghers ;  and  the  other,  objecting  agamst  it,  were  culed 
antibnrghers :  but  though  they  were  thus  divided,  they  both  held  the  same  principles 
of  evangelical  doctrine. 

In  1752,  the  Scottish  sjmod  of  relief  was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Gillespie  is  con- 
sidered the  founder.  The  design  of  it  was  to  relieve  congregations  from  the  neces- 
sity of  receiving  a  minister,  imposed  by  the  assembly,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  and 
to  assist  them  in  obtaining  a  minister  of  their  own  choice. 

Besides  these  several  bodies,  the  Baptists  had  Churches  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
with  faithful  pastors. 

The  new  Independents  rapidly  increased  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  New 
vigor  was  diffused  through  Scotland,  by  the  separation  from  the  Church  of  J.  and  R. 
Haldane,  Esqrs.,  who,  with  several  others,  itinerating,  preached  with  great  success. 
They  were  joined  by  two  eminent  ministers,  Mr.  Inncs,  and  Mr.  Ewing,  who  seceded 
from  the  established  Church,  and  were  remarkably  useful  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
pure  religion.  * 

Ejnscopacy  had  also  some  adherents  in  Scotland ;  and  they  had  an  "  Episcopal 
Church ;''  but  the  bishops  had  little  more  than  a  nominal  dignity  superior  to  their 
brethren,  they  being  pastors  of  congregations.  They  held  six  diocesses,  containing 
about  fifty  chapels ;  but  of  course  they  were  considered  Dissenters  from  the  establish- 
ed Church  of  Scotland. 

105.  Of  the  two  millions  of  inhabitants  which  Scotland  contains, 
only  about  four  hundred  thousand  do  not  belong  to  the  established 
Church ;  and  of  this  number  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  Pres- 
byterians, who  are  seceders ;  the  remainder  consist  of  Baptists,  Roman 
Catholics,  Methodists,  &c. 

The  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  strictly  Presbyterian.  Each  Church 
has  its  kirk  sasioH,  which  is  composed  of  the  ministiers  and  ruling  elders  ;  and  upon 
this  body  devolves  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  Church.  Next  to  the  lark 
session  is  the  Prtsbytertfy  composed  of  neighboring  ministers  and  delegates  of  elders. 
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Synods  are  composed  of  delegates  from  Presbyteries ;  and  the  general  eaumNp,  the 
highest  judicatory,  of  delegates  from  the  several  Presb}teries,  tc^ether  with  cammi^ 
sioners  from  the  universities  and  royal  boroughs.  The  president  of  the  assemUy  is 
a  nobleman,  who  receives  his  appointment  from  the  king. 

The  number  of  presbyteries  in  Scotland  is  seventy-eight ;  and  the  number  of 
ministers  b  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  besides  which,  are  about  fifty  chmpeb 
of  ease,  in  the  more  populous  towns  and  vicinities :  but  the  ministers  of  Ihieae  have 
no  vote  in  the  Presbyteries. 

Patronage  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  Scottish  establishment ;  through  which  the 
people  are  to  a  considerable  degree  prevented  from  choosing  their  own  ministers ;  and 
consequently,  altliough  the  pastors  in  general  regard  the  wishes  of  the  people,  pastors 
sometimes  are  introduced  into  the  Church,  who  are  unsound  in  doctrine,  or  destitute 
of  personal  piety. 

The  secession  Churches  in  Scotland  have  continued  to  increase  from  the  time  of 
the  Erslcines  to  the  present  day ;  and  their  present  condition  is  flourishing.  Though 
divided  into  four  branches,  they  meet  in  a  united  S3mod,  and  consisted,  in  1820,  of 
eighteen  presbyteries,  including  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  ministers,  having  under 
their  inspection  three  hundred  and  seven  congregations.  In  their  education,  these 
minbters  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  the  national  Church ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  no  more  of  them  than  John  Brown,  divinity  professor,  and  commoi* 
tator  on  the  Bible,  and  Dr.  M'Crie,  the  biographer  of  Knox,  the  retbnner,  to  recom- 
mend piety,  talents,  and  varied  erudition. 

Lately,  the  Independents  have  flourished  in  Scotland ;  and  the  Congregational  miioii 
of  Scotland  comprises  about  ninety  Independent  congregations.  Their  ministers  ore 
of  a  highly  respectable  class ;  and  Grtville  Ewing,  and  Dr.  Wardlaw,  would  be  re> 
garded  as  ornaments  to  any  commimion,  as  their  imperishable  writings  have  hroodit 
undying  honor  to  themselves,  and  blessings  immortal  to  the  Church  of  God.  Tbis 
body  maintains  a  most  active  and  ext^sive  system  of  itinerancy  thhiugh  the 
uncultivated  parts  of  Scotland,  and  God  <ha8  rendered  their  labors  an  increasing 
blessing. 

Another  branch  of  Dissenters  in  the  tiorth  is  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church :  it  is 
not  large,  nor  has  it  greatly  increased  since  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
It  contains  six  diocesses,  with  so  many  bishops  ;  though  their  dignity  is  little  more 
than  nominal :  they  assume  not  the  title  of  lord,  and  they  are  pastors  of  cougrega- 
tions,  assembling  m  their  several  chapels.  In  these  diocesses  are  sixty  chapcSi; 
thirty-two  of  which  are  situated  in  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen. 

IRELAND. 

106.  The  relation  which  Ireland  bears  to  Great  Britain,  naturally 
leads  us  to  speak  of  the  state  of  religion  in  that  country,  in  the  present 
connection.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  country  by  Pat- 
rick, in  432,  has  already  been  noticed.  (Period  IV.  Sec.  44.)  Previous 
to  the  reformation,  Ireland  was  sunk  in  ignorance  and  degraded  by 
superstition ;  but  it  was  not  altogether  neglected,  during  that  more  aus- 
picious period  of  the  Church.  The  principal  instrument  of  dissemina- 
ting the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in  that  country  was  George  Brown, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  Augustine,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Being  recommended  to  Henry,  he  was  sent  by  him,  in  1535,  as  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  to  abolish  the  pope's  supremacy  in  Ireland.  He  destroyed  the  popish  relics 
and  images  in  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  employed  his  authority,  with  con- 
siderable success,  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  By  king  Edward, 
Brown  was  constituted  primate  of  all  Ireland ;  and  by  his  writings  and  ministry,  he 
advanced  the  interests  of  scriptural  truth. 

107.  In  the  time  of  Ma)ry,  sanguinary  measures  were  adopted  by  that 
bigoted  princess,  as  already  related,  (Period  VIII.  Sec.  61,)  to  reduce  the 
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Protestant  Irish  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  which  was  most  singukily  and 
proTidentially  defeated. 

106.  In  1641,  Ireland  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  massacre,  caused  by 
the  papists,  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were 
cruelly  put  to  death.     (Sec.  79.) 

About  the  period  of  the  Irish  massacre,  flotirished  two  eminent  men  of  God,  arch- 
bisHbp  Usher  and  Dr.  Bedell,  some  account  of  whom,  belongs  to  this  place,  especially 
as  their  history  is  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Ireland. 

James  Usher  was  the  first  student  in  the  Pnttestant  university  of  Dublin ;  and  in 
that  university  he  was  a  popular  nreacher  early  in  the  seventeen^  centary.  In  1620, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Meath ;  and  in  five  years  ai\er,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  He 
was  unconmionly  diligent  in  study,  and  of  extraordinary  learning ;  and  equally  re- 
markable for  his  piety  and  Christian  moderntionf  by  which  he  rendered  essential 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  conducting  himself  wisely  and  temperately  towards 
both  the  English  and  Scotch  Puritans  in  his  province.  His  usefulness,  however,  was 
seriously  impeded  by  Laud's  subverting  the  Irish  Church,  by  his  forcing  their 
adoption  of  the  new  articles.  He  came  to  England  a  short  time  before  the  re&llion ; 
and  the  massacre,  with  its  consequences,  precluded  his  return.  Usher  died,  in  1655, 
in  England. 

Dr.  Bedell  also  deserves  the  most  honorable  mentiov,  as  a  Christian  and  a  minl^r 
of  no  ordinary  viitues.  In  1629,  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Eilmore :  he  appplied 
Itiinself  vigorously  to  reform  the  Church  firom  the  shocking  abuses  and  disorders 
that  existed  in  his  diocess,  and  treated  the  papists  with  Christian  mildness.  After  ho 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  he  learned  the  Irish  language,  into  which  he  translated 
the  common  prayers,  which  were  read  in  the  cathedral  every  Sunday.  The  New 
Testament  having  been  translated  into  the  Irish  by  archbishop  Daniel,  jBedell  procur- 
ed a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  an  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  generous  and  truly  honorable  Robert  Boyle.  When  the  dreadful  rebellion  of 
1641  broke  out,  in  which  the  Protestants  were  massacred,  his  was  the  only  house  in 
Cavan  that  was  not  violated.  The  bishop,  afibrding  shelter  to  many  Protestants  at 
that  time,  was  seized,  and  imprisoned  in  a  castle  for  three  weeks :  but  from  respect 
to  his  virtues,  he  was  not  put  in  chains.  He  died  in  1642,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
The  Irish  did  him  unusual  honors  at  his  Aineral ;  the  rebel  chiefs,  assembling  their 
fOTces,  and  accompanying  the  procession  to  the  church-yard,  fired  a  volley  at  the 
interment ;  at  which  even  a  Romish  priest  is  said  to  have  uttered  these  words,  "  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace,  nltimus  Anglorum." — <<  Let  him  rest  in  peace,  he  is  the  last  of  the 
EngUsh." 

109.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  religion  was  in  a  state  of  great 
depression  in  Ireland.  From  the  period  of  the  rebellion,  in  1641,  and 
the  retirement  of  archbishop  Usher  from  that  country,  the  established 
Church  in  Ireland  sunk  more  and  more  into  formality,  leaving  little  else 
remaining. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  that  communion  partook  of  the  deathly  apathy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  many  additional  causes  of  disadvantage,  and  the  Arian 
and  Socinian  errors  prevailed.  The  Roman  Catholics  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
nation ;  and,  in  many  parishes,  scarcely  even  a  nominal  Protestant  was  to  be  found, 
the  mass  of  the  population  being  sunk  m  the  darkness  and  superstition  of  poper}-. 

Ulster,  the  northern  province  of  Ireland,  had  been  blessed  in  the  last  century  \iith 
numerous  colonists  from  Scotland,  who  had  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Charles  II. 
By  these  the  Scriptures  were  possessed,  and  Presbyterian  Churches  were  formed  in 
most  of  the  towns.  For  a  long  period,  much  of  the  power  of  God  rested  upon  them  : 
bat  the  Arian  doctrines  spread  among  the  more  wealthy  of  their  members,  and  two 
parties  were  formed.  The  orthodox  were  denominated  "  old  lights,"  and  the  "  new 
lights"  generally  included  many  Arians,  and  even  Socinians ;  though  some  of  them 
were  sound  in  the  faith ;  yet  they  were  not  distinguished  for  the  life  and  power  of 
religion,  and  eiror  operated  as  a  bligbu 
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How  far  these  Chvunches  increased,  may  be  partly  estimated  hy  the  obsenration, 
that  the  general  ^od  of  Ulster,  in  1688,  included  ninety  congregatiflns ;  in  172i 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  century,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seren.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  vital  godliness  prospered  more  than  is 
generally  imagined. 

Methodism,  by  Mr.  Wesley,  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  in  the  year  1747 ;  and 
universal  excitement  was  produced  by  his  ministry,  and  by  the  laixns  of  hu  cot- 
leagues.  Many,  both  in  the  established  Church  and  among  the  Dissenters,  were 
biased  by  the  preaching  of  the  Methodists ;  and  many  wovSs  were  evidently  ooii- 
verted  to  God,  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Spiritual  religion  provoked  "  the  carnal  mind,"  which  "  is  enmity  against  God,'' 
and  the  licentious  rabble  stirred  up  a  furious  persecution  against  the  Methodists  at 
Cork,  in  1749 ;  so  that  the  grand  jury  made  a  memorable  nresentment.  which  de- 
serves especial  notice.  They  said,  *^  We  find  and  present  Charles  Wesley,  to  be  a 
person  oi  ill  fame,  a  vagabond,  and  a  common  disturber  of  his  majesty's  pence,  and 
we  pray  that  he  may  be  transported !"  Nine  others  are  mentioned,  as  having  been  pre- 
sented in  like  manner,  after  having  suffered  all  kinds  of  insult  and  almse  by  the 
mob.  Their  innocency,  however,  was  fully  established  before  the  judge  at  the  asaiaeii 
and  their  cause  was  made  to  triumph. 

Of  the  numerous  Methodist  converts,  one  of  the  most  oninent  at  this  time  wu 
Thomas  Walsh.  He  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  **  his  soul  chiefly  mounied 
over  the  poor  ignorant  people  of  that  communion  which  he  had  renoonced.  For 
their  sakes  he  oAen  preached  in  Irish,  which  he  perfectly  understood ;  and  many  of 
them  were  thereby  turned  to  God.  Thirsting  for  knowledge,  he 'employed  himadf 
night  and  day  in  studying  the  original  language  of  the  Scriptures,  and  beume  a 
respectable  Hebrew  scholar.  But,  as  one  observes  of  him, '  His  soul  wms  too  lar||e 
for  his  body.'  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  died  an  old  man,  being  worn  cot  bj  ha 
great  and  uninterrupted  labors." 

Referring  to  the  last  conference  held  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1789,  Mr.  Wesley  aaya, 
^  I  had  much  satisfaction  in  this  conference ;  in  which,  conversing  with  between 
for^  and  fifty  travelling  preachers,  I  found  such  a  body  of  men,  as  I  hardly  beUered 
could  have  been  brought  together  in  Ireland :  men  of  so  sound  experience,  so  deep 
piety,  and  so  strong  understanding,  that  I  am  convinced,  they  are  no  way  inferior  to 
the  English  conference,  except  it  be  in  number." 

Of  the  state  of  Methodism  in  Ireland,  we  may  form  a  tolerable  judgment  by  the 
report  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  in  1791 :  at  that  period  there  were  twen^- 
nine  circuits ;  sixty-seven  preachers ;  and  fourteen  thousand  one  hondred  and  six 
members  in  their  society. 

110.  The  state  of  relie^on  in  Ireland,  at  the  present  time,  is  greatly 
depressed,  yet  not  absolutely  hopeless ;  for,  although  ignorance  and 
superstition  extensively  prevail,  there  are  yet  many  pious  and  zealous 
ministers  of  diflferent  denominations  of  Christians  in  Irelandi  whose 
labors  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  country ;  and  many  of  the  servants 
of  God  in  England,  it  is  said,  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
sister  island. 

Ireland  possesses  a. population  of  about  seven  millions,  six  millions  of  whom  are 
Catholics,  upwards  of  a  million  are  Fresbvterians  and  other  denominatioDS  called 
Dissenters,  and  the  rest  profess  to  be  of  the  Chureh,  the  chartered  "  United  Churdi 
of  England  and  Ireland.'* 

Ireland  presents  a  most  strange  anomaly  in  the  "  established  Church."  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Adam,  a  clergyman,  in  his  work,  *'  The  Religious  WurM  Displayed,"  sa3r8,  ''  In 
Ireland  there  are  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  panshes,  of  which 
two  hundred  and  ninety-three  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  three  hundred  ami  sixty- 
seven  in  that  of  laymen,  twentv-one  in  that  of  Trinity  college,  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy  in  that  of  the  bishops,  6cc.  6cc.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin 
presents  to  one  hundred  and  fortv-four  Uvings;  the  bishop  of  Fiems  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one ;  the  bishop  of  &loyne  to  one  hundred  and  six  -,  and  the  bishop  of 
Kildare  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-one." 
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By  the  fifth  article  of  the  union,  in  1800,  the  united  Chorch  is  the  only  Church 
reooignized  in  Ireland;  yet  her  members  there  are  comparatively  few,  not  being 
saapoaed  to  exceed  four  hundred  thousand,  whereas  her  revenues  are  immense/'* 

ratronage  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  a  crying  evil  of  enormous  magnitude ;  as 
«  many  of  the  clergy,  through  interest,  have  obtained  large  preferment ;"  and  it  was 
lately  stated,  (in  1831,)  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  beyond  contradiction,  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  that  a  son  of  a  bishop  in  Ireland  holds  no  less  than  eleven  difierent  liv- 
ings ! !  There  are  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  four  archbishops,  eighteen  bishops,  thi«e 
hundred  dignitaries,  and  twelve  hundred  incumbents.  As  must  necessarily  be  the 
case,  many  of  the  clergy  are  nonresidents  and  absentees,  for  which  they  have  "  dis- 
pensations." Some  have  no  Protestants  in  their  parishes,  consequently  the  Churches 
aie  seldom  opened  for  public  worship ;  and  some  mdeed  have  no  Churches ! 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  most  interesting  volume,  says,  **  Ireland  has  been  but  half 
civilized,  and  it  is  certainly  not  half  Christianized.  Popery  there  exists  in  its  worst 
form  of  slavish  and  blindfold  bigotry ;  and  the  errors  of  the  darkest  ages  remain 
undisputed  by  the  increasing  light,  which  is  spreading  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  A 
difference  of  religion  has  aggravated  a  difference  of  political  interest ;  that  which, 
with  respect  to  members,  is  a  small  sect,  becomes,  by  tne  assistance  of  the  bayonet, 
the  established  Church ;  and  poverty  the  most  squalid  is  ground  to  the  dust,  to  enrich 
what  it  believes  to  be  a  heresy  as  fatal  to  the  souls,  as  it  actually  finds  it  to  be  to  the 
bodies  of  men.^f 

The  exaction  of  tithes  from  the  wretched  Catholic  population,  by  means  of  merce- 
nary agents,  in  support  of  a  small  number  of  ministers,  whom  they  are  taught  to 
regard  as  heretics,  and  who  actually,  in  many  instances,*  pay  no  regard  to  the  spi* 
ritual  welfare  of  the  people,  provoking  their  hatred,  has  been  Uie  cause  of  much  con- 
tention, strife,  and  even  bloodshed,  in  Ireland.  B.  Osborne,  Esq.,  at  the  county 
meeting  at  Wexford,  held  July  30, 1831,  speaking  of  the  system  of  tithes,  said,  ''I 
have  taken  the  laborious  trouble  to  search  accurately  the  files  of  some  Irish  journals,, 
and  I  have  found  that  no  less  than  six  and  twenty  thousand  persons  have  been  butdi* 
ered,  in  twenties  and  tens,  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  Ireland,  in  tb«  enforcement 
of  this  s]rstem.'' 

The  enormity  of  the  tithe  system,  especially  in  Ireland,  is  monstrous  in  itself,  and 
injudicious  to  the  interests  of  pure  Christianity ;  and  through  this,  principally,  the 
Catholic  priests  succeed  in  cherishing  among  their  people  their  rooted  prejudices 
against  the  scriptural  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Farnham, 
Dr.  Doyle  eloquently  appeals  against  this  unrighteous  and  unchristian  exaction,  in 
the  following  melting  terms  :  <'  Can  heaven,  my  lord,  witness,  or  the  earth  endure, 
any  thing  more  opposed  to  piety  and  justice,  than  a  man  professing  to  be  the  minister 
of  Him  who,  being  rich,  became  poor  for  our  sake,  the  teacher  of  his  Gospel,  the 
follower  of  his  law,  taking  the  blanket  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  the  ragged  apparel 
finom  the  limbs  of  the  pauper,  and  sell  it  by  auction  for  the  payment  of  tithes  f  Who 
with  patience  can  hear  and  behold  the  hundreds  of  starving  peasants  assembled  be- 
fore the  seat  of  justice,  (Oh,  justice,  how  thy  name  is  profaned !)  to  await  the  decrees 
of  some  heartless  lawyer,  consigning  their  persons  (for  property  they  have  what 
scarcelv  deserves  the  name)  to  ruin,  or  imprisonment  for  tithes  ?  In  this  group  of 
harasserl,  hungr>',  and  afflicted  paupers,  you,  my  lord,  could  recognise  the  widowed 
mother  and  the  or))han  child — the  naked  youth,  whom  individual  charity  had  just 
clothexl,  and  the  corainon  mendicant,  whose  cabin  and  rood  of  earth  could  not  supply 
them  with  food  and  shelter  for  one  half  the  year.  But  to  view  the  assemblage  of 
human  misery,  which  1  so  otten  have  beheld,  and  reflect  that,  perhaps  a  moiety  of 
them  were  the  very  objort?,  lor  whose  relief  or  comfort  tithes  were  consigned  by  our 
lathers,  to  clerical  trust — that  these  paupers  were  the  legal  claimants  on  the  funds  now 
extorted  from  them  lUuU  r  the  very  color  of  law  ; — to  consider  all  this,  and  that  the 
religion  of  him  who  cbiiintxl  tliis  tithe  was  a  religion  unknown  to  them — thai  the 
priest  who  fleeced  them  iu-v-t  prayed  >\'ith  them,  never  consoled  them,  never  minis- 
tered for  them  to  Alinis<hiy  God  ; — to  reflect  on  all  this,  and  yet  be  silent  or  unmoved, 

•  Religious  World  Displayed,  by  the  Rer.  Robert  Adam,  M.  A.,  p.  204. — Abridgment. 

t  Advancement  of  Society  in  Knowledge  and  Religion,  by  James  Douglas,  Esq.,  Sro. 
BditioD,  p.  245,  246. 
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should  nol  be  expected,  nnlem  of  some  atheist,  whoee  God  wms  his  belly ;  or  of  sons 
fanatic,  whose  heart  was  hardened,  and  whose  sense  was  reprobate.  These  are  the 
exhibitions,  my  lord,  which  I  have  seen  and  touched,  and  which  led  me,  as  they  haie 
led  the  best  men  Ireland  ever  saw,  not  to  conspire  against  tithes,  but  to  denonnee 
them  as  unjust  in  principle,  destructive  of  true  religion,  and  subvendve  of  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  our  native  land/' 

Dissenters  are  irumerous  in  Ireland,  especially  in  tlie  northern  province  of  Ulster. 
We  have  already  mentioned  their  existence  and  their  increase  during  the  last  eca* 
tory. 

The  general  synod  of  Ulster,  in  1830,  included  two  hundred  and  sixteen  cougie- 
gations;  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Ireland,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty;  die 
reformed  or  common  synod,  about  twenty-five ;  and  the  original  burgher  and  another, 
aboat  twelve ;  in  all,  about  four  hundred  congregations ! 

About  sixty  congregations  of  Independents  are  flourishing  in  different  pans  of 
Ireland ;  and  by  means  of  the  Irish  evan^lical  society,  whose  ministerial  agents 
amount  to  nearly  sixty,  thetr  numbers  are  mcreasing. 

The  Baptists  have  churches  in  several  parts  of  the  coantiy,  and  an  active  society 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Grospel  in  Ireland,  so  that  the  cause  of  religion  is  being 
advanced  by  their  means. 

The  Methodists  have  continued  to  increase  in  Ireland,  and  though  they  have  not 
mull^plied  as  they  liave  in  England,  the  number  in  society  with  them,  in  1830,  wis 
reported  to  be  twenty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six,  instructed  by  one 
himdred  and  forty-five  regular  travelling  preachers. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests  amount  to  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  in  nnm* 
ber,  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  people.  But  these  being  ogib- 
pelled  to  support  the  teachers  of  the  small  sedt  of  the  Church  "ot  Ireland  by  titheii 
cherish  their  antipath]^  to  the  Protestants ;  and  by  this  means  the  priests  succeed  m 
confirming  their  hosulity  even  to  the  Bible.  Nevertheless,  scriptural  education  is 
increasing  by  the  vigorous  agencies  of  several  societies  formed  in  England ;  and  the 
purity  of  divine  truth  will  ultimately  prevail  against  every  unrighteous  exaction,  and 
eveiy  form  of  superstition. 

IV.    MORAVIANS. 

111.  Th«  period  from  which  the  Moraviaruy  or  United  Brethren,  dale 
their  modem  history,  is  the  year  1722,  when  a  small  company  from  Ful* 
neck,  in  Moravia,  removed,  under  the  direction  of  one  Christian  David, 
to  the  estates  of  count  Zinzendorf,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  where  they  com- 
menced a  settlement  by  the  name  of  Herrnhut,  or  the  Lord's  Watch, 

Bohemia  and  Moravia  first  received  the  Gospel,  in  the  year  890,  from  two  Greek 
monks,  Methodius  and  Cyrillus ;  and  for  a  time  united  with  the  Greek  Church  ;  bat^ 
afterwards,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  In  the  fiAeenth 
century,  through  the  labors  and  example  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  they 
renounced  the  papal  dominion.  Some  time  before  the  Reformation,  they  took  the  nam* 
of  "  United  Brethren."    (Period  VI.,  Sec.  45.) 

During  the  Reformation,  they  held  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Luther,  and  other 
reformers.  In  subsequent  years,  they  experienced  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  la 
1621,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Bonemia,  and  a  violent  persecution,  which  followed  it, 
occasioned  a  dispersion  of  their  ministers,  and  brought  great  distress  upon  the  brethren 
in  general.  Some  fled  to  England;  others  sought  refuge  in  different  countries. 
Numbers,  who  remained,  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  colonists  men* 
tioned  above,  appear  to  have  retained  their  principles  and  practice  in  original  purity. 

112.  Not  long  after  their  settlement  at  Herrnhut,  count  Zinzendorf, 
from  being  a  zealous  Lutheran,  was  converted  to  their  faith.  In  1735, 
he  was  consecrated  one  of  their  bishops,  and  became  their  spiritual  &ther 
and  benefactor. 

Zinzendorf  died  in  the  year  1760.  His  death  was  a  severe  loss  lo  the  Brethren. 
With  much  reason  do  they  hotior  him,  as  having  been  the  aBtnunent  by  which  Qod 
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restored  and  built  up  their  Churches.    By  some,  he  is  represented  to  have  been 
fanatical  iu  his  preaching. 

113.  The  United  Brethren  profess  to  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion of  faith.  In  the  government  of  their  Chuirch  they  are  Episcopal ; 
their  bishops,  however,  are  superior  to  the  ordinary/ ministers,  only  in 
power  of  ordination. 

With  respect  to  their  doctrinal  sentiments,  the  United  Brethren  receive,  as  ob- 
served above,  the  Augsburg  confession  as  their  only  creed,  considering  it  as  fotmded 
on  the  Scriptures,  the  only  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice ;  and,  in  1784,  they  pub- 
lished an  '*  Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine'^  in  harmony  with  it.  In  a  Summary  of 
the  Doctrine  ol  Jesus  Christ,  published  in  1797  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth,  they 
sny  nothing  on  the  Trinity,  but  merely  quote  passages  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  it. 
Under  the  article  of  the  Iloly  Spirit,  however,  they  say,  "  He  is  very^  God  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son."  They  admit  the  doctrine  of  umversal  redemption,  and  avoid 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  election,  and  indeed  all  controversy  on  points  which  they  con- 
sider non-essential ;  but  thev  say  expressly,  **  We  do  not  become  holy  by  our  own 
power ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit."  There  is  no  doctrine 
on  which  they  dwell  with  such  delight,  as  that  of  the  cross,  or  the  love  of  Christ  in 
layxng  down  his  life  for  sinners ;  and  this,  they  say,  has  been  the  preaching  wlach 
\he  Lord  hath  mostly  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  denomination  in  whom  a  meek,  quiet,  and  child-like  spirit  has 
been  more  cultivated.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  has  been  thought  oy  other 
Christians  to  degenerate  too  much  into  puerility ;  and  the  manner  in  whidb  ^ey  have 
formerly  spoken  and  written  on  some  subjects,  has  been  far  from  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  propriety.  This  has  been  attributed  partly  to  the  weakness  of  their  leaders, 
in  yiekling  too  much  to  the  indiscretion  of  some  of  the  Brethren,  whose  prudence  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  their  zeal.  But  the  time  of  these  indiscretions  is  over,  and 
these  censures  by  no  means  apply  to  the  Brethren  in  the  present  age. 

The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  is  Episcopal ;  and  the  order  of  succession  in 
Lheir  bishops  is  traced  with  great  exactness  in  their  history :  yet  they  allow  to  them 
ao  elevation  of  rank,  or  pre-eminent  authority ;  their  Church  having,  from  its  first 
•stablishroent,  been  governed  by  synods,  consisting  of  deputies  from  all  the  congre- 
s^tions,  and  by  other  subordinate  bodies,  which  they  call  conferences.  The  synods, 
irhich  are  generally  held  once  in  seven  years,  are  called  together  by  those  elders,  who 
GTcrc  in  the  former  synod  appointed  to  superintend  the  whole  unity.  In  the  first  sitting 
1  president  is  chosen,  and  these  elders  lay  down  their  office,  but  they  do  not  withdraw 
'ram  the  assembly  ;  for  they,  together  with  the  bishops,  lay  elders,  and  those  ministers 
vho  have  the  general  care  or  inspection  of  several  congregations  in  one  province, 
lav^  scats  allowed  them  in  the  synod.  The  other  members  are,  one  or  more  deputies 
«nt  by  each  congregation,  and  such  ministers  or  missionaries  as  are  particularly 
»lled  to  attend.  Women  approved  by  the  congregations  are  also  admitted  as  hearers, 
md  arc  called  upon  to  give  their  advice  m  what  relates  to  the  ministerial  labor  among 
heir  own  sex  ;  but  they  have  no  vote  in  the  synod. 

In  questions  of  importance,  or  of  which  the  consequences  cannot  be  foreseen,  nei- 
her  the  majority  of  votes,  nor  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  present,  can  decide  ;  but 
•eoofCiTse  is  had  to  the  lot.  For  this  practice  the  Brethren  allege  the  examples  of  the 
uicient  Jews,  and  of  the  apostles  (Acts  i.  26;)  the  insufficiency  of  the  human  undei^ 
sanding,  amidst  the  best  and  purest  intentions,  to  decide  for  itself  in  what  concerns 
he  administration  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  and  their  own  confident  reUance  on  the 
iromise  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  will  approve  himself  the  head  and  ruler  of  his 
Church.  The  lot  is  never  made  use  of,  but  afler  mature  deliberation  and  fervent 
srayer ;  nor  is  any  thing  submitted  to  its  decision  which  does  not,  afler  being  tho- 
"oaghly  weighed,  appear  to  the  assembly  eligible  in  itself. 

In  every  synod,  the  inward  and  outward  state  of  the  unity,  and  the  concerns  of 
he  congregations  and  missions,  are  taken  into  consideration.  If  errors  in  doctrine, 
m  deviations  in  practice,  have  crept  in,  the  synod  endeavors  to  remove  them,  and  by 
alutary  regulations  to  prevent  them  for  the  future.  It  considers  how  many  bishops 
ire  to  be  consecrated  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death ;  and  every  member 
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of  the  synod  gives  a  vote  for  such  of  the  clergy  as  he  thinks  best  qnalified.  Thiae 
who  have  the  majority  of  votes  are  token  into  the  htj  and  those  who  are  approredtfe 
consecrated  accordingly. 

Towards  the  close  of  every  synod  n  kind  of  executive  board  is  chosen,  and  cded, 
"The  Elders*  Conference  of  the  Unity/'  divided  into  committees  or  depsjtDMli 
1.  The  mission^  department,  which  superintends  (til  the  concerns  of  the  missions  iw 
heathen  countries.  2.  The  hclprrs"  department,  which  >ivatches  over  the  piuitrflf 
doctrine,  and  the  moral  conduct  of  the  diflVrent  congregations.  3.  The  Mrwrnf^  (b 
partment,  to  which  the  economical  concerns  of  the  Unity  are  committed.  4.  Tte 
overseer^  department,  of  which  the  business  in  to  see  that  the  constitution  and  dw 
pline  of  the  Brethren  be  every  whore  maintained.  No  resolution,  however,  otmd 
these  departments,  has  the  smallest  forcp^  till  it  be  laid  before  the  assembly  ol  ik 
elders'  conference,  and  have  the  approbation  of  that  body. 

Besides  this  general  conference  of  elders,  there  is  a  conference  of  elders  bekmpiK 
to  each  congregation,  which  directs  its  affairs,  and  to  which  the  bishops  and  all  oikcr 
ministers,  as  well  as  the  lay  members  of  the  congregation,  are  subject.  This  boib^i 
which  is  called  "  The  Elders'  Conference  of  the  congregation,"  consists, — 1.  Of  lie 
minister,  as  president,  to  whom  the  ordmar>'  care  of  the  congregation  is  oommidei 
1.  The  fcttrdai,  whose  office  it  is  to  superiiitend  all  outward  concerns  of  the  ooBg» 
gation.  3.  A  married  pair,  who  care  psirticularly  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  1Bl^ 
ried  people.  4.  A  siHgh  clerg\'man,  to  whose  care  the  young  men  are  more  pailie» 
larly  committal.  And,  5.  Those  women  who  assist  in  caring  for  the  spiritual  ind 
temporal  welfare  of  their  own  sex,  and  who  in  this  conference  have  equal  votes. 

Episcopal  consecration  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Brethren,  confer  any  po«tr 
to  preside  over  one  or  more  congregations ;  and  a  bishop  can  discharge  no  office  te 
by  the  appointment  of  a  synod,  or  of  the  elders'  conference  of  the  unity.  Fresbjta 
amongst  Uiem  can  perfonp  every  function  of  the  bishop  except  ordination.  Deaoan 
are  assistants  to  the  presbyters,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Church  of  Engfaudi 
and  deaconesses  are  retained  for  the  purpose  of  privately  admonishing  their  own  9Q^ 
and  visiting  them  in  their  sickness :  but  thougti  they  arc  solemnly  blessed  to  thil 
office,  they  are  not  permitted  to  teach  in  public,  and  far  less  to  administer  the  (Xifr 
nances.  They  have  likewise  scniora  civtles,  or  lay  elders,  in  contradistinction  final 
spiritual  elders,  or  bishops,  who  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  constitntion  and 
discipline  of  the  United  Brethren ;  over  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  conntrrin 
which  congregations  or  missions  are  establisherl,  and  over  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  brethren  by  the  governments  under  which  they  live.* 

Each  congregation,  also,  has  a  conference  of  its  own.  Formerly  they  had  a  cooh 
munity  of  goods ;  but  about  the  year  1818,  this  was  abolished.  Landed  estate,  how^ 
ever,  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  is  rented  by  individuals.  Tbej 
also  married  onl^  in  their  own  connection,  and  their  partners  were  selected  by  lot. 
These  pecuharities  are  now  done  away. 

114.    In   their  manners,   dress,  and   inoflensiveness,   they   strongly 

resemble  the  Quakers.     They  pay  peculiar  attention  to  the  eduration  of 

their  children.     In  their  worship,  they  use  a  liturgy,  but  not  uniformly. 

Their  missionary  operations  have  been  very  extensive,  and  by  means  of 

them,  they  have  accomplished  great  good,  in  various  quarters  of  the 

globe. 

In  their  home  settlements,  they  reckon  twelve  or  fourteen  thoufsand  members.  Their 
converts  among  the  heathen  are  computed  at  thirty  thousand.  They  have  founeen 
settlements  in  Germany  ;  also  settlements  in  Denmark,  Holland,  England,  Scotlandi 
Ireland,  and  Russia.  In  the  United  States,  the  number  of  their  congregations  is 
twenty-four ;  each  congregation  is  provided  with  a  church.  Their  communicants  are 
suppo^d  to  amount  to  four  thousand ;  ministers  thirty-three,  of  whom  four  have  the 
charge  of  litemrv  institutions ;  their  principal  settlements  are  at  Bethlehem,  S^ka, 
N.  C,  Lititz,  and  Nazareth.  They  have  a  flourishing  seminary  at  Bethlehem,  fiftv 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  theological  institution  at  Nazareth,  nine  miles  noitn 
of  Bethlehem. 

*  Willianii*i  Dictionary  of  all  Religions.    Thiid  London  editioa. 
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V.    CONGBEOATIONALISTS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

115.  Congregationalists  are  so  called,  from  their  maintaining,  that  each 
ongregation,  or  assembly,  which  meets  in  one  place  for  religious  wor- 
bip,  is  a  complete  Church,  and  has  the  power  of  self-government, 
ntnoat  being  accountable  to  any  other  Church. 

116.  The  Congregationalists  of  New  England  are  descendants  of  a 
ody  of  people,  who'  formerly  belonged  to  the  counties  of  Nottingham- 
hire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  in  England,  and  who,  becoming  desi* 
cms  of  a  purer  Church,  separated  from  the  English  establishment,  about 
he  year  1602,  resolved,  "  whatever  it  should  cost  them,"  to  enjoy  liberty 
f  conscience. 

Tlie  Congregationalists  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Brownists,  of 
rhom  an  account  has  been  j^ven,  (Sec.  71.)  They  appear  to  have  adapted  some  of 
lie  views  of  the  Brownists  m  relation  to  Church  government ;  but  it  is  evident,  as  a 
rriter  remarks,  that  the  discipline  for  which  they  contended,  and  which  they  practised, 
rms  fraught  with  more  moderation  and  charity,  than  belonged  to  the  system  of  Robert 
NcDwn. 

117.  These  people,  on  separating  from  the  establishment,  became 
fTganized  into  two  Churches,  the  history  of  one  of  which,  af^er  a  little 
ime,  is  unknown.  Of  the  other,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  a  learned,  pious, 
lid  accomplished  divine,  was  not  long  after  elected  pastor,  ana  Mr. 
IVilliam  Brewster,  elder  and  teacher. 

The  Church,  whose  history  is  in  a  great  measure  unknown,  had  for  its  pastor,  for  a 
ime,  Mr.  John  Smith  ;  but  its  members  falling  into  some  errors,  it  became  neglected, 
ad  little  more  is  known  of  it.  Of  the  other  Church,  Mr.  Richard  Clifton  was  the 
iraX  pastor.  He  was  an  eirinently  pious  and  devoted  minister,  and  singularly  suc- 
essful  in  his  preaching.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  succeeded  him  as  pastor,  was  among  his 
ODverts. 

118.  The  existence  of  such  a  people  could  not  long  remain  unknown ; 
lor  was  it  compatible  with  the  intolerance  of  the  times  to  leave  them 
inmolested.  The  spirit  of  persecution  arose  against  them  like  a  flood ; 
o  escape  which,  in  1608,  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  flock  took  refuge  in  Hol- 
and. 

To  us  who  live  at  the  present  day,  it  seems  incredible,  that  a  man  so  accomplished, 
lo  unassuming,  so  inoffensive,  as  Mr.  Rpbinson  was — and  a  people  so  harmless,  piou.«, 
md  bumble,  as  were  his  flock,  should  not  have  been  tolerated  in  England;  but 
iltbough  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  quenched,  toleration  was  a  virtue  unknown  on 
English  ground.  In  exile  alone,  was  security  to  be  found  from  the  pains  and  penalties 
)f  nonconformity  to  the  Church  of  England. 

But  even. escape  was  difficult.  There  was  a  general  prohibition  of  emigration  ;  the 
hnitans  who  were  suspected  of  such  attempts,  were  narrowly  watched  by  the  eccle- 
$ia5ttcal  authorities.  The  ports  and  harbors  were  carefully  inspected,  and,  the  design 
>f  this  congregation  being  suspected,  strict  orders  were  given  tnnt  they  should  not  be 
qifiered  to  defirt.  They  were  necessitated  -to  use  the  most  secret  methods,  to  give 
?xtra\'agant  fees  to  seamen,  by  whom  they  were  often  betrayed.  T^ice  they  attempted 
to  embark,  were  discovered  and  prevented.  At  another  time,  having  got  on  board  a 
ship,  with  their  eflects,  the  shipmaster  sailed  a  little  distance,  then  returned  and  de- 
livered them  to  thie  resentment  of  their  enemies.  The  next  year  they  made  another 
ittempt,  in  which,  after  the  severest  trials,  they  succeeded.  Having  engaged  a  ship 
belonging  to  Holland  for  their  conveyance,  they  were  going  on  lx)ard.  By  some 
treachery,  their  enemies  had  been  inmrmed  of  their  design,  and,  at  this  juncture,  a 
great  number  of  armed  men  came  upon  them.  A  part  of  the  men  were  on  board, 
irithout  any  of  their  effects ;  the  women  and  children  were  in  a  barque  approaching 
the  ship.  The  Dutch  captain,  apprehensive  of  danger  to  himself ,  Kovsxiil  ^\^  ^sA 
irith  a  fair  wind  directed  nis  coarse  to  Holland.    The  pasaenfseti  ^OAei  e^«rs  «^i;si\\t^ 
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pMSWide  him  to  retnrn,  in  rain.  Thej  s««  their  wires  and  children  fkll  into  Ike 
haiuls  oT  merciless  ceemies,  while  unable  lo  ^oM  them  any  relief.  Ther  Iwd  MM 
of  their  effects,  not  even  a  change  of  clothes  on  board.  A  violeDt  uorm  come  on, 
\rluch  rafed  seven  days  without  inleimis.'^ion.  By  the  vioteace  of  the  atdrm  Hej 
were  driven  to  the  coasl  of  Norway.  On  a  sudilan,  the  sailors  exclaimed,  "lief"" 
hu  foundered ;  she  sinks!  she  sinks!"  The  seamen  trembled  in  desptur;  the 
Krinu  looked  ap  to  God,  and  cried.  Vet  lord  Ihon  caiut  unoe :  ¥tt  Lard  Umt  coat  i 
To  the  astonishment  of  all,  ihe  vessel  soon  began  to  rise,  and  rode  oal  the  stonn.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  their  destined  port,  and  united  in  the  praise  of  their  Holy  n^ 
server,  in  the  wonts  of  Ihe  Psaljcisl,  O  that  men  7ma:d]iraist  Iht  Lord  for  hii  gaoJ^m, 
ftr  kii  icMderfvi  irorts  to  Ihe  children  of  mtn.  AHer  some  time,  all  their  firiendi  win 
had  been  left,by  rhefavorof  agniciousProvideace,  in  perili  e/ robbers,  in  ptrHi  if  l\d! 
omi  ceunrrifinea,  in  per^i  in  the  sea,  inpcriil  eavmg  falit  breUam,  aiTivei  safely  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  mingled  their  taalnal  congratulations  with  grateful  praise  to  God.* 

119.  On  arrivinginHollaiid,  the  pUgrims,  for  such  they  might  be  truly 
called,  first  estabhshed  themselves  at  Amslerdam,  but  the  following  year 
they  removed  to  Leyden,  where,  for  tweWe  yean,  they  lived  in  mtich 
peace,  and  were  greatly  prospe^d. 

Here  they  were  joined  by  many  from  England.  The  congragation  became  lai^, 
and  the  Church  numbered  three  hondred  commtuucanli.  'In  doctrine,  they  were 
C^vinistic ;  in  discipline,  exact ;  in  practice,  very  exemidary.  It  was  a  high  en^ 
mium  on  the  purity  and  inoffensiveness  of  their  lives,  which  the  Dutch  magistratn 
passed  from  ihe  seat  of  justice :  "  These  English  have  Uved  among  at  now  lot  tvein 
years,  and  yet  we  have  never  had  one  sttit,  or  aclioti,  come  against  them." 

120.  Although  the  condition  of  the  pilgrims  in  Holland  was  thus  peace- 
ful and  prosperous,  they  had  many  reasons  for  wishing  toremOTe,  The 
fathers  in  the  Church  were  dropping  away  ;  fears  were  entertained,  lest 
their  young  men  would  be  overcome  by  temptation,  and  their  Chuich,  in 
a  few  years,  be  losi.  Hence,  they  strongly  wished  for  a  place,  when 
they  might  perpetuate  the  precious  blessings  which  they  enjoyed. 

121.  At  length,  they  resolved  to  depart.  It  was  settled,  that  a  portioii 
of  the  Church,  under  charge  of  elder  Brewster,  should  embark  for  America. 


PUirlmi  nuing  u 

leave  having  been  obtained  of  the  Virginia  company  to  begin  a  settle* 
ment,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river. 

^  ■  Sobbiai'*  New  England  F^lhwi. 


THE  PnaiTAMS.  ■» 

signed  that  Mr,  Robinson  aod  the  mnainder  of  bU  flock  tboold  nmore, 
•n  were  duly  prepared;  bui  he  never  followed  them.  Vmrioos  cdicoia- 
'  a  liice,  prevenied,  and  in  Alarch,  162^,  death  put  a  period  to  his  TRlnable 
'emavol  eicited  great  grief  among  his  Church,  vho  justljr  r^uded  him  u 
lather,  and  one  vho  bad  power  with  God.  The  Camilj  of  Ht.  BobinwHi, 
aalnder  of  bis  people,  soon  after  joined  the  etDigraiits  in  America, 
reparation  having  been  made  for  removal,  ott  the  6lh  of  Septem- 
,  one  hundred  and  one  souls  set  sail  from  Southampton,  in 
accompanied  by  the  fervent  prayers  of  all  who  were  left  behind, 
nonths  they  were  tossed  on  the  stormy  ocean.    To  add  to  their 


s,  the  captain,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch,  carried  them 

dieir  destination ;  and  instead  of  settling  at  the  mouth  of  the 
they  landed  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  on  the  22d  of  December, 
n  ihe  settlement  of  New  England. 

arrival,  they  stepped  upon  Ihe  strand,  ood  with  bended  knees  gave  thanks 
o  had  preserved  his  Church  in  Ihe  ark,  who  had  preserved  their  aum- 
and  brought  ihem  in  safety  to  these  nnhallowed  shores.  Being  without 
if  Ihcir  paleni,  as  to  civil  government,  Ihey  were  in  a  state  of  nature.  They 
cocored  and  signed  a  civil  compaci,  by  which  they  severally  bound  them- 
e  obedient  to  all  ordinances  made  by  the  body,  acknowledging  Ihe  king  of 
Bin  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign.  They  say  in  the  preamble,  "  Having 
I,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  me  Christian  failh,  and  honor 
g  and  country,  a  voyage  lo  plant  the  first  colony  in  Ihe  northern  parts  of 
t  do  by  these  presents,"  &c.  This  inslrtuneni  was  execntedoo  board  their 
i  lllh  of  November.  Mr.  John  Carver,  a  man  of  distinguished  abilitieg 
Dt  piety,  was  chosen  their  governor. 

ipects  now  before  them  were  such  as  lo  appal  any  other  than  our  fathers. 
howling  vildemncss,  inhabited  by  pagan  savages  and  wild  beasts,  a  dreary 
TOochin^,  no  shelter  from  the  tempest,  and,  as  yel,  ao  place  of  abode. 
Joe  resting  plaee,  and  ihal  was  their  ail.  Their  tmsl  was  in  Him  who  both 
chosen,  TV  elental  God  it  thy  rtfugt,  and  utidtnualh  ar«  lA«  eotrlailBig  anu  ; 
!  Ibnut  eat  the  tntmy  from  befart  filKe,  and  ihall  say,  Dattvf  thtm. 
veral  unsuccessfu)  attempts  to  find  a  convcmeni  nlace  for  their  residence, 
■1  out  for  discovery,  cnlered  the  harbor  of  Plymouto.  In  a  severe  storm  on 
:r  night,  having,  with  their  tilile  barque,  narrowly  escaped  a  shipwreck, 
cast  upon  an  island  in  the  harbor.  This  was  on  Friday  night.  Tne  neit 
Iried  their  clothes,  concluding  to  remain  on  this  little  island  till  after  the 
This  little  band,  about  twenty  in  niunber  (rfiseTved  Ihe  next  day  as  a  Sab- 
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badi,  which  was  the  first  Sabbath  eyftt  observed  in  a  religious  manner  on  the  Ifew 
England  shore.  Having  examined  the  harbor,  they  returned  to  the  ship,  which  wei|M 
anchor  and  brought  in  their  consecrated  cargo  in  safety.  Here  these  pious  pUg^nni 
landed  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620.  They  called  the  place  Flymoath,  the  bum 
of  the  town  fiom  which  they  last  sailed  in  England.  They  now  had  a  oonntiy  and  t 
home,  but  Uiey  had  a  better  country  on  high.* 

123.  For  nine  years  from  this  date,  the  Church  of  Plymouth  was  des- 
titute of  a  stated  pastor,  and  consequently  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  ordinances.  This  was  a  great  grief  to  the  pious  pilgrims.  Yet, 
under  the  preaching  of  elder  Brewster,  the  Church  flourished,  and  grew. 
In  1629,  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  became  their  pastor. 

As  Mr.  Brewster  was  only  a  ruling  elder  and  teacher,  he  had  no  authority  to  admi- 
nister the  ordinances.  This  latter  was  the  ezclusire  prerogative  of  the  pastor.  The 
pastor  was  a  practical  and  experimental,  and  the  teacher  a  doctrinal  preacher.  The 
elders  assisted  the  pastor  in  the  work  of  discipline,  and  were  oidained,  like  the  minis' 
ters.  It  was  the  business  of  the  deacons  to  distribute  the  elements  in  the  celebiatioD 
of  the  sacrament,  and  to  provide  for  the  poor.  These  were  the  officers  of  the  Church 
of  Plymouth,  which  was  the  model  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England, 
for  many  years  afterwards. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  the  office  of  pastor  and  teacher  was  united  in  one  man; 
ruling  elders  were  generally  discontinued,  although  they  are  still  retained  in  a  ftv 
Churches. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  Church  at  Plymouth,  and  of  the  Chinches  which  wae 
subsequently  formed  on  the  Congregational  plan,  was  that  of  imd^pemdaiee,  Everjr 
Church  had  ttie  exclusive  right  to  choose  its  ministers,  and  to  ezereise  discipline,  a^ 
cording  to  its  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

Synods  and  general  councils  were  acknowledged,  as  warranted  by  the  ScriptoBBi; 
but  they  were  only  advisory  bodies. 

124.  The  colony  of  Plymouth  had  heen  estahlished  hut  a  few  yean, 
hefore  the  attention  of  many  others  in  England,  who  were  denied  hberty 
of  conscience,  was  directed  to  America,  as  an  asylum  from  their  oppres- 
sions. These,  therefore,  among  whom  were  numhers  distingaiahed  for 
their  learning,  rank  and  wealth,  came  over,  and  settled  at  Salem^ 
Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  other  places. 

The  settlement  of  Salem  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1628,  by  the  &moas 
and  truly  pious  John  Endicott.  In  the  following  year,  five  ships,  with  neaiiy  three 
hundred  planters,  arrived  in  safety,  and  were  added  to  this  settlement.  Among  them 
were  two  eminent  divines,  Mr.  Higginson,  and  Mr.  Skelton.  Soon  after  the  anind 
of  this  reinforcement,  a  day  of  solenm  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed,  preliminaij 
to  their  uniting  in  Church  state.  On  the  sixth  of  August,  the  persons  jproposing  to 
unite  in  Church  relation,  gave  their  public  assent  to  a  confession  of  faith,  andthen 
solemnly  covenanted  ^ith  God,  and  with  each  other,  to  walk  in  the  ordinances  of 
Christ.  Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Skelton  were  then  set  apart  as  the  ministers  of  the 
Church,  the  former  as  teacher,  the  latter  as  pastor.  Mr.  Endicott  having  corresponded 
with  the  Church  at  Plymouth,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  second  company,  and 
finding  an  agreement  in  their  views  on  the  subject  of  Church  order,  that  cnurch  sent 
delegates  to  Salem,  to  unite  in  this  interesting  transaction,  who  gave  to  their  new 
brethren  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Their  confession  of  fiiith  and  covenant  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  Higginson.  The  covenant  begins  in  the  following  manner:  "We 
covenant  with  our  Lord,  and  one  with  another ;  and  we  do  bind  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways,  according'as  he  is  pleased  to  rereal 
himself  unto  us  in  his  blessed  word  of  truth."  f  This  was  the  first  Church  that  ms 
fVilly  organized  in  New  England.  The  Church  at  Plymouth,  the  only  one  of  an 
earlier  date,  had  not  a  regular  pastor  till  after  this  time. 

*  Robhins's  New  England  Fathers.  tMather's  Mnyi^l^^ 
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Id  1630,  serenteen  ships  were  sent  oat  with  emigrants,  amoog  whom  were  the 
distinguished  John  Winthrop,  governor  of  the  company,  and  lientenantfiovemor 
Dadlejr.  On  their  arrival,  the  settlement  was  found  in  a  distressed  state.  In  the 
preceding  autumn,  the  colony  contained  about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  £igh^  of 
these  had  died,  and  a  great  part  of  the  survivors  were  in  a  weak,  sickly  state.  Their 
sapjpiy  of  com  was  not  sufficient  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  their  other  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted.  In  addition  to  these  evils,  they  were  informed  that  a  combi- 
nation of  various  tribes  of  Indians  was  forming  for  the  purpose  of  the  utter  eztirpatien 
of  the  colony.  Their  strength  was  weakness,  but  their  confidence  was  in  Goo,  and 
tbey  were  not  forsaken.  Many  of  the  planters,  who  arrived  this  summer,  after  kmg 
voyages,  were  in  a  sickly  state,  and  disease  continued  to  rage  through  the  season. 
By  the  close  of  the  year,  the  number  of  deaths  exceeded  two  himdred.  Among  these, 
were  several  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  colony.  Mr.  Higginson,  the  venerable 
minister  of  Salem,  spent  atxHit  a  year  with  that  parent  Church,  and  was  removed  to 
the  Church  in  glory.  His  excellent  colleague,  Mr.  Skelton,  did  not  long  survive  him. 
Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  assistants,  and  his  lady,  who  was  a  great  patroness  of  the  setr 
tlement,  died  soon  after  their  arrival.  Of  the  latter,  an  early  historian  observes, 
"  She  left  an  earthly  paradise  in  the  family  of  an  earldom,  to  encounter  the  sorrows 
of  a  wilderness,  for  the  entertainments  of  a  pure  worship  in  the  house  of  God ;  and 
then  immediately  left  that  wilderness  for  the  heavenly  paradise." 

Persons  of  less  constancy  than  was  possessed  by  the  fathers  of  New  England,  in 
▼iew  of  the  obstacles  and  dangers  now  before  them,  woukl  have  been  wholly  dis- 
couraged. Before  several  of  the  ships  arrivei,  the  summer  was  past ;  they  had  no 
habitations  for  the  approaching  winter  *,  Uie  places  of  their  settlement  were  unfixed ; 
they  had  little  or  no  forage  for  their  cattle ;  tney  had  but  a  distant  and  doubtful  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  a  support  from  the  productions  of  the  country ;  they  were  wnolly 
unacquainted  with  the  means  of  clearing  the  wilderness ;  the  climate  was  much  more 
severe  than  they  had  experienced  ;  a  wasting  sickness  prevailed  among  them ;  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  often  raised  their  alarms ;  the  savages  of  the  wilderness,  jeakms 
of  their  encroachments,  whose  number  and  temper  they  could  not  ascertain,  surround- 
ed all  their  borders.  But  they  had  committed  their  cause  to  God.  They  believed 
they  were  called  in  his  providence  to  leave  the  land  of  their  nativity ;  he  had  carried 
them  through  the  sea,  and,  they  believed,  though  many  of  them  might  fall,  he  would 
not  wholly  desert  them  in  the  wilderness.  He  did  not  suffer  his'faithfuhiess  to  fail. 
jfi(  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicUdy  and  Vie  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them :  in  his 
bfct  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them  ;  and  he  bare  them^  and  carried  them  all  the  days 
•fM. 

Four  eminent  ministers,  Messrs.  Maverick,  Warham,  Wilson,  and  Phillips,  who 
were  distinguished  lights  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  while  in  England,  attended  the 
company  which  came  over  in  1630.  These  were  eminent  instruments  of  maintaining 
harmony  in  several  settlements,  and  of  promoting  the  general  interests  of  the  colony. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  the  season,  settlements  were  commenced  in  several  places, 
which  are  now  some  of  the  finest  towns  in  New  England.  Governor  Winthrop  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  company  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Nowell,  one  of  the  assistants,  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  sat  down  at  Charlestown, 
where  a  few  remained  of  those  who  began  that  settlement  in  the  preceding  year. 
This  place  and  Boston  were  considered,  for  a  season,  as  one  settlement  and  one 
Church,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  as- 
sistants, with  a  company  of  planters,  began  the  settlement  of  Watertown.  They 
enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Phillips.  Another  of  the  assistants,  Mr.  Rossiter,  with 
Mr.  Ludlow,  and  a  number  of  settlers,  began  the  town  of  Dorchester.  The  ministers, 
Messrs.  Warham  and  Maverick,  settled  with  them.  A  few  years  after,  Mr.  Warham 
and  a  considerable  part  of  his  people,  began  the  settlement  of  Windsor,  on  Connecticut 
river.  Mr.  Pyncheon,  also  an  assistant,  was  at  the  head  of  a  company  who  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Roxbury.  The  famous  Mr.  Elliot,  who  came  from  England 
the  year  following,  became  their  minister.  At  these  places  and  Salem,  the  first 
planters  continued  till  the  next  year. 

The  succeeding  winter  commenced  in  December,  with  great  severity.  Few  of  the 
houses  which  had  been  erected  were  comfortable,  and  the  most  of  them  were  misera- 
ble coverings.    Unused  to  such  severities  of  climate,  the  people  suffered  severely 
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from  the  cold.  Many  died  from  being  frozen.  The  inoonTeniences  of  their  9temr 
modations  increase<l  the  diseases  which  continned  to  prevail  among  them.  But  then 
constancy  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  last  trial.  During  the  oontinaanoe  of  the  I 
severe  season,  their  stock  of  provisions  began  to  fail.  Those  who  wanted  were  sop 
plied  by  those  who  possessed,  as  long  as  anv  remained.  A  poor  man  came  to  die 
governor  to  complain,  and  vtvls  informed  that  the  last  bread  of  his  house  was  in  the 
oven.  Many  subsisted  upon  shell-fish,  ground-nuts,  and  acorns^  which  at  that  seasoB 
could  not  have  been  procured  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Of  the  steadfuitDest 
and  submission  of  the  people,  under  these  accumulated  sufferings,  the  early  historius 
give  us  many  very  striking  testimonies.  In  consideration  of  their  perilous  conditioo, 
Uie  sixth  day  of  February  was  appointed  for  a  dav  of  public  fksting  and  prayer,  to  | 
seek  deliverance  from  God.  Every  day,  many  knees  bended  in  secret,  many  sighs 
rose  to  Him,  to  whose  providential  care  they  had  committed  their  all,  whose  earthlr 
kingdom  they  were  laboring  and  suffering  to  advance.  He  who  prmideikfor  the  raca 
hisloodj  who  prepared  sustenance  for  Jacob,  could  not  now  be  inattentive  to  the  cries 
of  his  people.  On  the  fifth  of  February,  the  day  before  the  appointed  fast,  the  ship 
lion,  which  had  been  sent  to  England  for  that  purpose,  arrived,  laden  with  provisio&s. 
She  had  a  stormy  passage,  and  rode  amid  heavy  drifts  of  ice  after  entering  the  har- 
bor. But  He  who  <>nce  stilled  the  tempest  for  the  sake  of  his  people,  danied  this  ship 
through  every  danger,  and -brought  her  safe  to  land.  On  this  event,  the  existence  oi 
the  colony  was,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent.  These  provisions  were  distriboted 
among  the  people  according  to  their  necessities,  and  their  appointed  fast  was  ex- 
changed for  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving. 

On  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1631,  health  was  generally  restored  in  the  Mtt)^ 
ments,  but  the  colonv  was  greatly  impoverished.  The  most  of  their  provisions  had 
been  brought  from  England ;  the  preceding  year  having  been  a  season  of  uncommon 
scarcity,  they  were  purchased  at  very  high  rates ;  by  the  length  of  the  passage  sad 
the  se^-erity  of  the  winter,  the  greater  put  of  their  cattle  had  died ;  the  materials  fiv 
Imilding  and  implements  of  labor  were  obtained  with  great  difficulty  and  expense. 
In  imitation  of  their  venerable  governor — ^before  whose  virtues  the  patriotism  of  Ls> 
onidas  and  Timoleon,  of  Publicoki,  and  the  Decii,  appears  in  a  deepened  shade— die 
wealthy,  feeling  that  they  had  embarked  in  this  cause,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
colony  and  for  Grod,  distributed  of  their  property  according  to  the  necessities  of  their 
brethren,  and  soon  found  themselves  almost  divested  of  plentiful  fortunes. 

In  the  year  1631,  great  exertions  were  made  for  a  crop  of  Indian  com,  wluch  wis 
their  whole  dependence,  and  it  pleased  God  to  give  them  a  &vorable  season,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  lands  improved,  an  abundant  harvest.  This  must  have  been,  indeed, 
an  unpalatable  pittance  for  those  who  had  been  nursed  in  all  the  delicacies  of  polish- 
ed life,  which  was  the  case  of  many  of  those  settlers,  but  it  supplied  their  necessities. 
They  came  not  to  this  trackless  desert  to  repose  on  roses,  but  thev  were  tiavdkin 
towards  a  better  country j  that  u,  a  heavenly.  The  fears  of  the  colony,  from  the  ho^ty 
of  the  savages,  gradually  sul)sided.  In  consequence  of  petty  animosities  and  intemil 
hostilities,  they  could  not  be  united  in  a  general  combination  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
colony.  The  small-pox,  and  other  epidemic  disorders,  greatly  prevailed  among  them, 
by  which  immense  numbers  died.  These  events  were  considered  by  our  fathen  u 
the  signal  interpositions  of  Providence,  by  which  God  was  making  room  and  prepaiing 
peace  for  his  people. 

In  the  commencement  of  all  the  individual  settlements,  the  planters  were  mindfU 
of  their  great  errand  into  the  wilderness,  and  directed  their  first  exertions  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  The  fiift 
Church,  after  the  one  at  Salem,  was  gathered  at  Charlestown,  on  a  day  of  solemn  fast, 
August  27,  1630.  Soon  after  this,  a  Church  was  organized  at  Ijorchester.  The 
next  was  at  Boston.  Soon  after  which,  there  was  one  at  Roxbnry,  one  at  Lynn,  and 
one  at  Watertomi.  In  less  than  two  years  from  the  organization  of  the  first  Church, 
in  Salem,  there  were  in  the  colony,  seven  Churches,  which  were  indeed  "goidm  canOt 
jtsdb."* 

125.  In  the  years  1635  and  1636,  as  the  number  of  planters  had 

*  Robbins't  New  England  Fathers. 
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coDsidenibly  increased,  the  Churches  of  Dorchester,  Walerlown,  and 
Newtown  removed,  and  began  the  aetUemeni  of  Connecticut. 

"nte  people  tiom  Dorchester  settled  at  Windsor ;  those  from  Watertown  settled  at 
WctbenSebl:  and  those  from  Newtown,  among  whom  was  the  distinRUish^ Hi. 
ncMuai  Hooker,  their  paslor,  settled  ml  Harttod.  The  first  companj  whidi  lemorcd, 
cODiiated  of  aboiU  one  aundied  men,  women,  aiul  children,    llieir  roale  laj  thiou^ 


an  unexplMed  wilderness.  Many  were  the  distresses  which  Iher  endured,  dnringr 
thetr  jotmiej ;  which,  from  nnanticipKted  difficulties,  occupied  foarteen  da;8.  TIm 
tecals  ihjoQffh  which  the;  passed,  for  the  firat  time  since  the  creatioo,  reaovuuted  with 
the  pfaises  «  God.  They  prayed,  and  sang  psalms  and  hymns,  as  Ihey  marched 
tleag;  the  Indians  following,  in  silent  admiration. 

126.  From  this  lime,  emigration  to  New  England  was  more  rapid. 
The  country  seemed  to  have  been  reserved  by  Providence,  as  a  refuge 
from  the  oppression  of  religious  intolerance.  By  the  year  1630,  only 
thirty  years  from  the  lime  the  pilgrims  landed  on  "  forefathers  rock,"  at 
Plymouth,  about  fortv  Churches  had  been  planted  in  New  England,  over 
which  had  been  settled  eighty  ministers,  and  which  had  embosomed 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  communicants. 

The  character  of  the  firsi  emigrants  lo  New  Eoglaod,  deserves  a  more  eilended 
notice,  than  we  have  room  to  give.  Buih  ministers  and  people  were  on  eitronrdiiuiry 
•et  of  men.  Many  of  the  former  possessed  high  literary  endowments,  and  popular 
pulpit  talents.  An  historian  remarks  of  (hem,  "  They  were  men  of  great  sobriety  and 
vinne,  plain,  seriou-s  affeciionaie  preachers,  exactly  conformable  to  ihe  doctrine.s  of  the 
Charch  of  England,  and  took  a  great  deal  ol'  (lains  10  promote  a  rerormation  of  man- 
nera,  in  their  several  parishes."  In  their  labors — in  preaching,  in  visilicg  from  honsc 
to  house— in  jwayer,  in  caicchetieal  insiruciion,  they  exhibited  a  fldetity,  a  holy  zeal, 
worthy  ambassadors  of  God. 

The  effect  of  these  abundant  labors  u'as,  as  might  be  expected,  correspondingly 
great.  The  lirst  emigraats  had  faults — in  foine  points  they  erred  much ;  but  as  a 
body  of  men.  none  were  ever  more  piou? — more  eiemplary — more  humble  and  devo- 
ted servants  of  God.  Religion  among  Ihem  vos  the  business  of  ihe  wecli  day,  a-i 
weD  as  of  the  Sabbath.  The  common  vices  of  mankind  were  little  known  among 
them.  "  Whatsoever  things  were  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report,"  were  the 
things  which  were  admired  by  them,  and  long  existed  among  Them. 

127.  Dislinsuished  as  were  the  fathers  of  New  England,  for  their 
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attachment  to  the  order  and  peace  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  not  to  be  expect 
ed  that  difficulties  would  not  occur — ^that  harmony  would  not  aometumi 
be  interrupted.  As  early  as  the  year  1634,  the  peace  of  the  ChoidM 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  was  disturbed  by  novel  opinions  advaiiced  W 
Eoger  Williams,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Salem  ,*  on  accoant  of  whio, 
the  magistrates  of  the  colony  considered  themselves  justified  in  btniik- 
ing  him. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  dissensions  should  have  thus  eaily  prevailed  in  the  Net 
England  Churches ;  but  still  more  to  be  regretted,  thai  the  fathers  should  have  ■» 
ceeded  to  measures  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  reUgioos  toleratioii,  whidi  Stf 
had  advocated  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Williams  refused  to  hold  communion  with  the  Church  of  Boston,  because  in 
members  would  not  confess  their  guilt,  for  having  communed  with  the  Episooftl 
Church,  while  ihey  remained  in  England ;  and  induced  the  Church  at  Salem  to  ad- 
dress admonitory  letters  to  that  at  Boston,  and  several  others.  At  length,  he  sepm* 
ted  himself  from  the  Church  at  Salem,  because  it  would  not  refuse  to  hold  conunmuM 
with  the  Churches  in  New  England.  Moreover,  he  taught  that  it  was  not  lawful  if 
a  pious  man  to  commune  in  family  prayer,  with  those  whom  he  judged  to  be  anre> 
generated. 

Historians  generally  agree  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mr.  WiUiams :  but  in  latter 
times,  more  justice  has  been  done  him,  than  formerly.  The  fiithers  of  the  country, 
too,  soon  forgot  their  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  their  persecutors,  in  England, 
which  drove  them  to  these  shores.  "  To  punish  a  man  fi>r  any  matters  of  his  con- 
science, is  persecution." 

Mr.  Williams,  on  retiring  from  Massachusetts,  began  the  settlement  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  became  a  Baptist,  and  was  the  principal  foonder  of  the  first  Bapdrt 
Church.  The  colony  of  Rhode  Island  has  the  honor,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  wD- 
liams,  of  introducing  into  America  proper  notions  on  the  sulject  of  religions  liborty, 
and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

128.  About  the  same  time,  the  Churches  in  Massachusetts  were  stiU 
more  seriously  disturbed  by  Anna  -Hutchinson,  a  member  of  the  Church 
in  Boston,  who,  among  other  things  held,  that  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwells  in  a  justified  person — ^that  a  man  is  justified  before  he  be- 
lieves— that  faith  is  no  cause  of  justification,  &c.  On  these  and  other 
topics,  she  gave  public  lectures,  and  gained  many  proselytes. 

129.  The  controversy,  which  hence  arose,  pervaded  the  whole  colony, 
and  excited  no  small  disturbance.  In  1637,  a  synod  was  convened  at 
Cambridge,  which,  after  a  session  of  three  weeks,  condemned  eighty-two 
opinions,  among  which,  those  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  involved.  At 
the  next  session  of  the  general  court,  she  was  banished  from  the  colony. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  added  to  the  wildness  and  fanaticism  of  this  erring  ^ny 
man,  who  now  retired  to  Rhode  Is.and.  The  effects  of  the  controversy  were  long 
felt ;  but,  says  an  historian  of  the  times,  "  nothing  can  justify  persecution — ^no,  not 
the  character  and  piety  of  the  New  England  fathers." 

At  a  subsequent  date,  it  may  here  be  added,  severe  laws  were  passed  against  Bap> 
tists  and  Quakers ;  both  of  whom  inveighed  against  the  magistrates,  and  abnsed  the 
ministers.  For  these,  and  other  extravagant  errors  of  condwij  they  may  well  be  cen- 
sured ;  and  had  the  laws  enacted  against  them  referred  only  to  their  impntper  rondwdf 
and  not  to  their  religious  tenets^  the  course  pursued  by  the  fathers  would  have  borne  a 
different  aspect. 

130.  In  the  year  1646,  a  synod  was  convened  at  Cambridge,  by  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  for  settling  an  uniform  scheme  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  Most  of  the  Churches  of  New  England  were 
represented.     The  synod  continued  its  sessions  by  adjournments  for  two 
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fears,  when  it  adopted  the  platfonn  of  Church  discipline,  called  the 
Cambridge  platform^  and  recommended  it,  with  the  Westminster  confes- 
sion of  faith,  to  the  Churches.  This  platform  was  generally  adopted 
by  the  Churches  of  Massachusetts,  and,  until  the  adoption  of  the  Say- 
brook  platform,  (sixty  years  afterwards,)  was  the  constitution  of  those 
of  Connecticut. 

In  this  platform  the  distinction  between  pastor  and  teacher  is  recognized,  tc^ether 
with  the  existence  in  the  Church  of  ruling  elders.  The  visible  Church  consists  of 
paints  and  their  baptized  offspring.  Churches  are  to  choose  their  own  officers,  and  to 
ordain  them  by  imposition  of  tbe  hands  of  the  brethren,  if  elders  or  ministers  are 
not  to  be  obtained.  Controversies  about  faith  and  practice  at«  referred  to  synods  and 
enincils,  which,  however,  have  no  disciplining  power. 

131.  About  the  year  I60O,  an  unhappy  controversy  arose  in  the 
Church  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  respecting  church  membership.  Hi- 
therto, great  watchfulness  had  been  exercised,  to  admit  only  such  as 
gave  visible  evidence  of  piety.  The  choice  of  pastors,  also,  had  been 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Church,  and  all  the  honors  and  offices  of  the 
state  had  been  distributed  to  professors  of  religion,  who  only  had  the 
right  of  suffrage,  in  meetings  of  a  political  character. 

192.  During  the  lives  of  the  first  generation,  little  trouble  had  arisen 
on  these  points,  as  most  of  the  first  emigrants  were  professors  of  religion. 
But  the  fathers  were  nearly  all  now  removed ;  a  new  generation  had 
succeeded,  many  of  whom,  on  account  of  their  not  belonging  to  the 
Church,  were  excluded  from  their  proper  influence  in  the  community. 
Most  of  them  had  been  baptized,  and  oy  virtue  of  this,  it  was  claim^, 
that  they  might  own  their  covenant,  have  their  children  baptized,  eM 
thus  perpetuate  the  Church. 

133.  The  controversy  which  thus  arose  in  the  Church  at  Hartford, 
soon  extended  to  other  Churches ;  until,  at  length,  the  whole  of  New 
England  became  more  or  less  agitated  on  the  subject.  In  1667,  the  dis- 
puted subject  was  referred  to  a  council,  composed  of  the  principal  minis- 
ters of  New  England,  at  Boston.  In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  this 
council,  the  half-way  covenant^  as  it  has  since  been  termed,  was  introdu- 
ced, and  adopted  by  many  of  the  Churches^ 

The  decision  of  this  council  declared,  "  That  it  was  the  daty  of  those  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  baptized  in  infancy,  to  own  the  covenant ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  call  them  to  this ;  that  if  they  refuse,  or  are  scandalous  in  any  other  way, 
Uiey  may  be  censured  by  the  Church,  if  they  understand  the  grounds  of  religion, 
and  are  not  scandalous,  and  solemnly  own  the  covenant,  giving  up  ihemselvfc  and 
their  children  to  the  Lord,  baptism  may  not  be  denied  to  their  children.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  decision,  many  owned  their  covenant,  and  presented  their  children  for 
baptism,  but  did  not  unite  with  the  Chtux:h  in  the  celebration  1/  the  Supper.  Hence, 
it  Was  termed  the  hcUf'ivay  covenant. 

134.  The  decision  of  the  above  council  was  far  from  producing  peace 
in  the  Churches.  Those  of  Massachusetts  generally  adopted  the  prac- 
tice recommended ;  but  those  of  Connecticut,  for  many  years  refused, 
and  in  some  Churches  the  practice  was  never  introduced.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  practice  was  generally  aban- 
doned, throughout  New  England.  K 

136.  The  year  1692  was  rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of  <  New 
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England,  by  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  delusion,  in  several  pkces,  on 
the  subject  of  vntchcraft.  Hitherto,  the  Churches  had  been  remaikibly 
free  from  superstition ;  but  now,  for  a  short  time,  like  a  sweeping  de- 
luge, it  spread  over  the  land,  and  for  a  season  was  seriously  injurioos  w 
the  cause  of  vital  piety. 

This  delusion  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Samad  Pkris,()f 
Sakm,  Mass.,  xvfo  of  whose  children,  being  affected  with  an  unusual  disten^er,  it 
was  ascribed  by  the  physican  to  witchcraft.  From  this  time,  several  others  wer 
affected  in  the  same  neighborhood  j  and,  at  length,  the  madness  extended  to  mn^ 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  anxiety  and  distress  occasioned  by  this  delusion  were  intense.  The  wbok 
country  became  agitated.  Councibi  were  called;  legislatures  acted;  many  woe 
executed.  At  Icn^,  however,  the  spell  was  broken ;  the  cloud  passed  over ;  it  was 
all  a  delusion ;  was  seen  and  acknowledged  to  be  such ;  and  deep  regret  pervaded  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  they  should  have  thus  been  blinded,  and  should  have  acted 
so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

136.  Until  the  year  1708,  the  Churches  in  Connecticut  had  adopted 
the  Cambridge  platform,  as  their  scheme  of  discipline ;  but  at  this  uie, 
a  convention  of  ministers  and  delegates  met  at  Saybrook,  and  adopted 
what  is  called  the  Saybrook  platform^  which  was  received  by  most  ot  the 
Churches  of  the  Congregational  order,  and  was  recognized  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state. 

This  platform,  among  other  things,  established  district  asaociatioiis,  a  general 
annual  association  of  ministers  and  delegates  from  the  respective  district  assoaatioDSt 
and  a  consociation  of  ministers  and  delegates,  as  a  standing  council,  to  which  eccto* 
siastical  difliculiies  might  be  referred,  and  whose  decision  should  be  final. 

137.  The  year  1737  was  distinguished  for  an  extraordinary  excitement 
throughout  New  England,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  attention  of 
thousands  was  arrested,  converts  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  were  multi* 
plied,  and  vast  numbers  united  themselves  to  the  Churches  in  the  land, 
in  some  places,  unhappily,  a  degree  of  extravaf^ance  prevailed,  which 
among  many  brought  the  work  into  discredit,  and  by  such  it  was  stron^y 
oppored. 

The  good  effects  of  this  work  amon^  many,  were  long  happily  seen.  They  odoTDed 
their  profession,  and  became  strong  pillars  in  the  Church  of  God.  With  othen,  the 
excitement  was  only  temporary ;  and  among  the^  latter  a  serious  defection  took  plaee. 
Errors  and  corruptions  greatly  increased,  and  sadly  marred  the  beauty  of  the  spudtnal 
edifices  of  the  land. 

138.  During  the  French  war,  which  commenced  in  1756,  and  termi* 
nated  in  1763,  foreigners,  for  the  first  time  mingled  extensively  with  ths 
inhabitants  of  New  England.  The  influence  of  these  upon  the  country 
was  highly  injurious  to  religion.  In  the  army  were  many  infidels,  who 
diligently  and  too  successfully  inculcated  their  principles  among  the 
yeomanry  of  New  England. 

139.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  religion  suffered  still  more 
materially.  Many  of  the  foreigners,  with  whom  the  people  had  inter- 
course, were  far  more  dissolute  than  those  who  had  come  to  New  England, 
in  the  war  of  1755.  They  were  the  disciples  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
D*Alembert,  and  Diderot.  The  ^vritings  of  these  infidels  were  spread 
over  the  land.  Great  laxity  of  morals  prevailed,  and  at  the  termination 
of  the  war,  religion  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb. 
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140.  A  happier  state  of  things,  however,  awaited  the  Churches.  The 
weakness  and  impiety  of  infidelity  were  powerfully  opposed  by  many 
divines,  among  whom  the  late  President  Dwight  stands  pre-eminent. 
The  Churches  became  enlivened  and  purified ;  the  colleges  were  sigpnally 
blessed.     The  standard  of  piety  and  morality  was  raised. 

141.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  condition  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  in  New  England  has  been  rapidly  improving.  Her  ministry 
has  become  learned  and  powerful;  her  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing; 
Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes  have  been  instituted ;  moral  societies 
have  been  organized ;  domestic  missionary  societies  are  repairing  her 
M'aste  places ;  revivals  of  religion  are  multiplying,  and  a  general  pros- 
perity of  her  interests  is  apparent. 

The  Congregational  Churches  in  New  England  exceed  one  thoosand  in  number. 
A  few  of  these  in  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  have  recently 
become  Unitarian.  In  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  number  of  Congregational 
Chnrch**s  may  be  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Congregationalists  have  several  valuable  theological  seminaries.  One  at  An- 
dover,  establi^^hed  in  1808,  and  which  is  munificently  endowed ;  a  theological  school 
is,  also,  connected  with  Yale  College,  and  with  Harvard  University.  One  is  estal>- 
lished  at  Bangor,  Maine,  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  mmistry,  who  may 
DOC  have  received  a  collegiate  education. 

VI.    PBESBYTEBIAN  CHUBCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

142.  The  first  ministers  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  were  chiefiy  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  IrdantL 
They  settled  principally  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  because  in  these  colonies  alone,  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  rights  and  privileges. 

The  Presb3rterians  were  generalljr  driven  from  their  native  land,  as  were  the  Puri- 
tans of  New  England,  by  persecution  ;  and  sought  in  America  that  liberty  to  worship 
God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  which  they  had  been  denied  at  home. 
But,  in  selecting  the  above  territories  as  the  places  of  their  residence,  they  appear  to  have 
acted  from  necessity,  rather  than  choice.  For,  although  they  agreed  with  the  Paritans 
of  New  England  in  doctriru,  the  latter  were  not  disposed  to  encoura^  the  settlement 
among  them  of  persons  who  differed  with  them  very  materially,  m  respect  to  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  Episcopalians  in  Virginia  and  New 
York  were  still  more  indisposed  to  extend  the  rites  of  Christian  hospitality.  But 
Pennsylvania,  West  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  being  open  to  all  denominations, 
they  concluded  to  settle  in  these  territories,  and  this  may  be  considered  the  reason 
why  the  first  Presbyterian  Churches  were  almost  all  found  in  these  colonies.* 

143.  The  founders  of  these  Churches  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
Westminster  confession  of  faith,  and  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical government.  And  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  began  to  form  congregations  on  this  plan.  In  1704,  they  constituted 
their  first  judicatory,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia." 

144.  In  the  neighborhood  of  these  Presbyterians  lived  not  a  few,  who 
had  removed  from  New  England,  and  who  had  there  been  bred  Congre- 
gationalists.    These,  from  time  to  time,  acceded  to  the  new  body,  and 


*  Miller's  Letter  to  PretbyUrians,  poblithed  in  the  New  York  ObMrrer,  1833. 
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consented  to  bear  the  name,  and  act  under  the  order  and  diacipUne  of 
die  Presbyterians. 

145.  But  when,  at  length,  the  Presbyterians  became  desirous  to  csnj 
into  effect  the  system,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  in  all  its  ex- 
tent and  strictness,  the  Congregationalists  were  dissatisfied,  and  plml 
for  several  abatements  and  modifications  of  Presbyterian  ism. 

**  It  is  due  to  candor  to  say,"  observes  the  writer  already  alluded  to,  (Br.  WSia) 
"that  the  Congregational  part  of  the  ministers,  and  those  vrho  sided  with  than;  i^ 
pear  to  have  bKsen  more  ardent  in  their  piety  than  the  strict  Presbyterians.  At  air 
rate,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  they  urg^  in  the  judicatories  of  the  Charch,  via 
peculiar  zeal,  their  wishes  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  respecting  the  peisooil 
piety  of  candidates  for  the  holy  ministr>' ;  and  that  a  close  examination  on  cxpoi* 
mental  religion  should  always  make  a  part  of  trials  for  license  and  ordination.  The 
strict  Presbyterians,  on  the  one  hand,  were  zealous  for  the  Westminster  confession  of 
faith,  catechisms,  directory,  presbyterial  order,  and  academical  learning,  in  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  while  they  appear  to  have  disliked  the  close  examinatkn 
contended  for  in  regard  to  personal  piety ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  disapproved  theatfM 
in  which  the  examinations  were  conducted,  as  being  different  from  any  thing  towUek 
they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  native  country.  On  the  other  luind,  the  taiel^ 
ren  congregationally  inclined,  provided  they  were  satisfied  on  the  score  of  penonil 
piety,  did  not  set  so  high  a  value  on  human  learning,  or  require  so  much  of  it  is 
mdispensable  in  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  as  their  opponents  contended  Ibr; 
but  were  too  ready  to  make  indulgent  excepticms,  and  to  give  dii^pensations  as  totUi 
point,  and  even  in  violation  of  rules  to  which  they  had  virtnally  assented.  And  ia 
some  instances,  they  proceeded,  with  indecent  haste,  and  in  defiance  of  order,  to 
license  and  ordain  candidates,  whose  want  of  suitable  qualifications  gave  great  oflEnee 
to  the  more  regular  part  of  their  brethren." 

146.  In  1716,  the  number  of  ministers  had  increased  so  far,  chiefly  by 
emigration  from  Europe,  that  they  distributed  themselves  into  fourAes- 
byteries,  bearing  the  names  of  PhiladdjAia^  Newcastle^  Snow  HiU^  and 
Long  Island^  and  erected  a  synod  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Synod  of 
Philadelphia.'*  But  the  body  was  far  from  proving  harmonious*  by 
reason  of  the  different  views  entertained  on  the  subject  of  the  discipline 
of  the  Churches. 

147.  In  1729,  the  synod  passed  what  was  called  the  *'  adopting  act," 
which  consisted  in  a  formal  adoption  of  the  Westminster  confession  of 
faith  and  catechisms,  and  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Church ;  and  made 
it  necessary,  that  not  only  every  candidate,  but  also  every  actual  minis* 
ter  in  the  Church,  should  be  obliged  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Presbytery,  to  acknowledge  these  formularies  respec- 
tively, as  the  confession  of  their  faith.  To  this  act  there  was  strong 
opposition ;  but,  when  at  length  it  was  adopted,  it  was  peaceably  acqui- 
esced in. 

14S.  In  1734,  an  overture  was  brought  into  synod,  concerning  the 
trials  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  directing  that  "  all  candidates  for 
the  ministry  be  examined  diligently,  as  to  their  experience  of  a  work  of 
sanctifying  grace  in  their  hearts ;  and  that  none  be  admitted,  who  are 
not,  in  a  judgment  of  charity,  serious  Christians." 

This  overture  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  Congre* 
gational  party,  which  had  complained  of  their  Presbyterian  brethren  for  passing  over 
a  subject,  which  to  them  appeared  of  paramount  importance. 

149.  In  1738,  the  synod,  finding  seyenl  of  the  Presbyteries,  especially 
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those  in  which  the  brethren  were  inclined  to  Congregationalism,  disposed 
to  license  condidates  without  due  attention  to  literary  attainments,  passed 
an  act  requiring  a  thorough  examination  respecting  their  literature,  be- 
fore they  should  be  approved.  To  many  this  act  gave  great  umbrage. 
Contentions  ensued,  and  for  many  years  the  harmony  and  peace  of  die 
Presbyterian  Churches  were  nearly  destroyed. 

T%e  ministers  and  their  respective  adherents  entered  warmly  into  the  dispute,  and 
became  distinctly  arranged  mto  two  parties.  The  fhends  of  Presbyterial  oraer,  a 
learned  ministry,  and  strict  adherence  to  the  confession  of  faith,  were  styled  a2<^«ide- 
or  old  lights ;  while  the  others  were  denominated  nttihndt-men,  or  ntw  lighU, 
t  parties,  in  the  progress  of  collision,  become  more  excited  and  ardent.  PrcjU' 
were  indulged.  Mutual  misrepresentation  took  place,  and  they,  at  length, 
reached  a  stage  of  mutual  suspicion  and  animosity,  which  almost,  and  in  many  cases, 
absolutely  precluded  all  intercourse  as  Christian  brethren. 

150.  At  length,  during  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Whitefield  in  the  country, 
a  division  was  made  among  the  Presbyterians ;  the  synod  of  New  York 
being  established  by  the  new  side,  in  opposition  to  the  synod  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1758,  this  breach  was  healed,  from  which  time  harmony 
has  prevailed,  and  their  cause  has  rapidly  gained  strength. 

Mr.  Whitefield  arrived  in  America,  it  being  his  second  visit,  in  1739.  In  the  revival 
vbich  followed,  the  Presbyterians  were  ranged  in  parties  for  and  against  this  revival, 
as  above  noticed — the  old-side-menj  under  the  induence  of  prejudice,  regarding  their 
opponents  as  a  body  of  extravagant  and  ignorant  enthusiasts,  on  account  of  some 
iiregularities,  which  unfortunately  existed,  and  which  were  truly  censurable ; — while 
tine  ntHhtide-menj  under  a  prejudice  equally  strong,  regarded  theur  hostile  brothers,  as 
a  set  of  Pharisaical  formalists,  while  warmth  ot  feeling  and  speech,  and  improper 
inferences  were  admitted  on  both  sides.  One  act  of  violence  led  to  another,  imtil,  at 
length,  in  1741,  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Church  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  synod 
of  New  York,  composed  of  new-side-mcnj  was  set  up  in  a  sort  of  opposition  to  that  of 
Philadelphia. 

**  In  this  controversy,"  observes  Dr.  Miller,  "  there  were,  undoubtedly,  faalts  on 
both  sides.  This  indeed,  not  only  moderate  men,  as  was  just  stated,  saw  at  the  time, 
but  even  some  of  the  most  excited  and  fervent  actors  of  each  party  in  the  humiUating 
scene,  were  candid  enough,  after  union  was  restored,  to  aclmowledge,  and  on 
account  of  it  severely  to  censure  themselves.  The  old-side  were  wrong  in  opposing 
the  revival  of  religion  under  the  ministry  of  Whitefield  and  his  friends ;  and  m  con- 
tending, as  they  did  at  first,  against  examinations  on  vital  piety  ) — while  the  new-side 
were  as  plainly  wrong  in  frec^uently  violating  that  ecclesiastical  order  which  they  had 
stipulated  to  observe ;  in  undervaluing  literary  qualifications  for  the  holy  ministry ; 
and  in  giving  countenance,  for  a  time,  to  some  real  extravagancies  and  disorders 
which  attended  the  revival  of  religion.  That  the  new-side  men  were  sensible  of  hav- 
ing carried  to  an  extreme  their  comparative  disregard  of  literary  qualifications,  and 
of  mature  theological  study,  was  made  evident  by  their  strenuous  and  successful 
eflSnrts,  a  few  years  after  they  became  organized  as  a  party,  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
to  establish  the  college  of  Nov  Jersey. 

"  These  errors  were  afterwards  seen  and  lamented.  Both  parties  gradually  cooled. 
Both  became  scn^^ible  that  they  had  acted  rashly  and  uncharitably.  Both  felt  the  incon- 
venience, as  well  as  the  sin,  of  division.  Congregations  had  been  rent  in  pieces.  Two 
houses  of  worship,  and  two  ministers,  were  established  in  places  where  there  was  not 
adequate  support  for  one.  The  members  of  one  synod  were  excluded  from  the  pul- 
pits of  the  other ;  and  this  vrns  the  case,  even  when  individuals  cordially  respected 
each  other,  and  were  desirous  of  a  fraternal  interchange  of  mmisterial  services. 
Stin,  although  both  parties  soon  became  heartily  sick  of  the  division,  the  synods  re- 
mained divided  for  seventeen  years.  The  first  overture  towards  a  union  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  the  synod  of  New  York^  in  the  year  1749.  But  nine  years  were 
spent  in  negotiation.     At  length  mutual  concessions  were  made ;  the  articles  of 
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union  in  detail  were  agreed  apon ;  and  the  s]mods  were  happiljr  nailed,  nndcr  the 
title  of  *  ihe  synod  of  Nov  York  and  Philadelphia,*  in  the  year  1758," 

151.  In  1789,  the  first  general  assembly,  which  is  now  the  highot 
judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  eon- 
vened  at  Philadelphia,  which  has  continued  to  be  the  place  of  its  annnl 
meeting  to  the  present  time. 

Great  prosperity  has  attended  the  cause  of  Presb3rterianism,  in  the  United  SMB. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  differences  have  to  some  extent  prevailed  wm*^  t^ 
ministers  of  this  connection  j  but  as  among  so  able  and  pious  a  body  of  ma,  Ik 
principles  of  the  Gospel  are  justly  expected  to  exert  their  leintimate  inflaenoe,  it  co 
subserve  no  benefit  to  record  the  grounds  of  a  dissension  which  it  is  hoped  wisi  be 
onlv  temporary. 

'the  advocates  of  Prcsbyterianism  reside  chiefly  in  the  middle,  sonthem,  and  ««» 
tern  states.  The  clergy  attached  to  the  order  are  an  able,  enlightened,  erangeiicd, 
and  pious  body,  and  their  labors  have  been  signally  blessed.  The  nnmber  of  synods, 
in  1832,  was  twenty-one ;  that  of  presbyteries,  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  the  clergr  are 
estimated  at  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five :  the  Churches  unoff  ibe 
Care  of  the  general  assembly,  are  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  eaoh 
prising  more  than  two  hundred  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty^eight 
members.  In  1812,  a  theological  seminary  was  established  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  At 
a  more  recent  date,  other  theological  institutions  have  been  founded  at  Aubnm,  n!  Y.; 
in  Prince  Edward  county,  Va. ;  and  at  Alleghany  town,  near  Pittsburgh,  Ftu 

Between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England,  a  good 
understanding  exists.  In  \he  general  assembly,  the  several  ecclesiastical  bodies  of 
New  England,  in  the  Congregational  connection,  are  represented  by  delegates;  to 
which  bodies,  delegates  arc  annually  sent  by  the  general  assembly  in  turn. 

VII.   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED    STATES. 

152.  Episcopacy  was  introduced  into  America,  on  its  first  settlement 
by  the  English ;  all  the  colonists  of  Virginia  belonged  to  the  Eng^ 
establishment,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration,  and  continued  connecled 
with  it  for  many  years  after. 

The  Virginia  settlers,  in  their  removal  to  America,  sought  not  religious  liberty,  like 
the  colonists  who  planted  New  England.  This  they  enjoyed  at  home.  Their  object 
'U'us  emolument.  Yet,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  religion,  nor  regardless  of  the 
form  of  their  religious  establishment.  They  chose  to  continue  Episcopalians,  lad 
early  took  measures  to  maintain  their  own  worship. 

In  1621,  the  Virginia  company  made  provision  for  the  support  of  religion,  by 
appropriating  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  each  borough,  for  that  purpose,  and  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  which  together  constituted  a  living  for  the  minister. 

To  guard  against  encroachments  by  persons  of  different  religious  views',  laws  were 
from  time  to  time  enacted,  which  excluded  all  preachers  who  had  not  received  oidi- 
nation  from  England.  In  process  of  time,  however,  this  exclusive  spirit  was  relaxed, 
and  other  denominations  gradually  formed  societies  in  Virginia,  and  also  in  the  other 
southern  states. 

153.  The  first  Episcopal  society  in  New  England,  was  formed  at 
Boston,  in  1686,  on  sir  Edmund  Andross*  assuming  the  government  of 
the  colony.  The  progress  of  Episcopacy  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states  was  for  many  years  slow.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  the  number  of  Episcopal  clergy  north  and  east  of  Mary- 
land,  has  been  estimated  at  about  eighty. 

Most  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  at  this  time,  derived  their  support  from  the  society 
established  in  England,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  In  Blary- 
land  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  principal  cities  north,  they  had  legal  establishments  (or 
their  support.  ' 
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154.  Antecedendy  to  the  revolution,  repeated  applications  were  made 
r  the  Churches  in  America  to  the  proper  authorities  in  England,  for  an 
piscopate  of  their  own ;  hut  owing  chiefly  to  political  considerations, 
eir  request  was  not  granted.  During  the  war,  all  intercourse  with  the 
other  country  heing  suspended,  the  Ej^iscopal  cause  in  America  was 
uch  depressed.  No  candidates  could  obtain  orders,  and  many  parishes 
ting  deprived  of  their  ministers  by  death,  became  vacant. 

155.  Early  after  the  establishment  of  the  American  government,  the 
piscopal  Churches  took  measures  to  ohtain  their  long  desired  object,  and 
ere  now  successful.  Parliament  passed  the  act  necessary  for  consecration, 
x>n  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Provost,  D.  D.,  rector  0/  Trinity  Church, 
ew  York,  and  the  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  were 
insecrated  bishops  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1787. 

TI16  eastern  Episcopal  Charches  had  before  this  obtamed  a  bishop-— the  Rev. 
imuel  Seabary,  D.  D.,  who  was  consecrated  to  that  office  by  the  nonjuring  bishops 
Scotland,  who  had  broken  from  the  state  in  the  revolution  of  1638.*  In  1789,  an 
doD  was  formed  between  the  eastern  and  southern  Charches,  VLpoa  which  bishop 
abory  was  acknowledged. 

156.  The  union  between  the  eastern  and  southern  Churches,  formed 
L  1789,  continues  to  the  present  day.  At  that  time,  the  liturgy  was 
vised,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  established  in  its  present  form. 

The  Episcopalians  in  the  United  States  are  now  a  large  and  respectable  bodv  of 
iristians.  The  English  common  prayer  book  is  adopted,  with  the  omission  of  the 
thanasian  creed,  and  some  other  alterations  10  conform  it  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
torch.  Subscription  to  the  articles  is  not  required  by  candidates  for  holy  orders. 
ne  number  of  bishops  is  fifteen ;  the  number  of  their  clergymen  is  estimated  at  five 
indred  and  ninety-six ;  and  their  Churches  at  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two.  The 
piscopalians  have  several  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  under  their  direction, 
nich  are  generally  flourishing.  The  one  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  kno\i'n  by  the 
uae  of  Washington  coUei^e,  has  been  recently  established.  In  its  incipient  state,  it 
niggled  with  numerous  difficulties  incident  to  institutions  of  a  similar  kind ;  but  is 
>w  acquiring  strength,  respectability,  and  importance. 

The  Episcopal  establishment  in  the  United  States  has  no  archbishops,  nor  lord 
shops,  archdeacons,  deans,  prebends,  canons,  nop  vicars.  The  bishops  are  elected  by 
e  convention  of  the  diocess.  Their  bishops  have  no  episcopal  palaces,  out  dwell  in  their 
im  hired  houses ;  nor  episcopal  revenues,  being  pastors  of  congregations,  as  are  the 
her  clergy,  and,  like  them,  supported  by  the  contributions  of  those  who  enjoy  theii 
stmction.  When  they  travel  through  their  diocess,  the  Churches  they  visit  pay 
ieir  expenses.  The  bishops  have  no  patronage,  nor  can  they,  by  individual  authori- 
',  appomt  or  remove  any  minister.  No  person  has  the  gift  of  "  parish''  or  '•  living ;" 
ditpends  on  the  choice  of  the  people.  Some  Churches  leave  the  appointment  of  the 
iniBter  to  the  vestrymen,  who  are  annually  selected  by  the  pew-holders ;  others 
'lecthim  by  the  ballot  of  the  whole  congregations.  It  is  entirely  left  to  the  clergy- 
len  who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  ordinances :  but  their  discipline  varies  in  the  difie- 
*nt  states.  This  Church  is  governed  by  a  general  convention,  which  sits  once  in 
iree  years,  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  house ;  the  former  is  composed  of  the 
isbops  of  the  difierent  states,  and  the  latter  of  a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  laity  from 
le  several  diocesses.  All  motions  may  originate  in  either  house;  although  the 
xiciiTrence  of  the  majority  of  both  must  be  obtained  before  they  pass  into  a  law. 

^The  mvnjurors  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  who,  at 
le  revolution  of  16S8,  adhered  to  the  banished  family  of  tne  Stuarts,  and  refused  to  take  the 
ah  of  allegiance  to  king  William.  At  the  death  of  the  late  president,  in  1788,  the  denomi- 
ition  became  extinct,  and  the  laws  against  them  have  been  repealed. 

34  %^ 
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VIII.    BAPTISTS. 

167.  The  term  Baptists^  is,  at  the  present  day,  applied  to  that  denomi* 
nation  of  Christians,  who  maintain  that  haptism,  as  a  religious  rite, 
conveys  the  idea  of  immernon^  and  is  to  he  applied  only  to  aoults,  or  to 
such  as  make  a  personal  profession  of  their  faith. 

Instead  of  administering  the  ordinance  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  water,  they  malB* 
tain  that  it  ought  to  be  administered  only  by  immersion ;  such  they  insist  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  panrlti*,  to  wash  or  dip,  so  that  a  conmiand  to  baptise 
is  a  command  to  immerse.  They  also  defend  their  practice  from  the  iduase,  buried 
mth  him  in  baptism^  fiom  the  first  administrators  repairing  to  rivers,  and  the  pnctke 
of  the  primitive  Church  af^er  the  apostles. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  baptism,  this  denomination  allege,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  administered  to  children  or  infants  at  all,  nor  to  adults  in  general ;  but  to  tboie 
only,  who  profess  repentance  for  sin  and  faith  in  Christ.  Our  Sarior's  oommissiaa 
to  his  apostles,  by  which  Christian  baptism  was  instituted,  is  to  go  and  teach  Mntaiom. 
bapHzins^  them^  ice. ;  that  is,  not  to  baptize  all  they  meet  with,  but  first  to  examiiie 
and  instruct  them,  and  whoever  will  receive  instruction,  to  baptize  in  the  name  •J  tk 
Father,  and  of  the  &n,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  This  constmctioa  of  the  passage  is 
confirmed  by  another  passage  ;  Go  ye  into  aU  the  nmidy  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  eotn 
creature ;  he  that  beiieveth  and  is  bajftized,  shaU  be  saved.  To  such  persons,  and  to  Rich 
only^  this  denomination  says,  baptism  was  administered  by  the  apostles  and  the  ioi- 
mediate  disciples  of  Christ ;  for  those  who  were  baptized  in  primithre  times  aie 
described  as  repenting  of  their  sins,  and  believing  in  Christ.  See  Acts  ii.  38 ;  viii. 
37,  and  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

They  farther  insist,  that  all  positive  institutions  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  and 
declaration  of  the  institutor ;  and  that  therefore,  reasoning  by  anidogy  fhnn  picvknB 
abrogated  rites,  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  express  commands  of  Christ  respecting  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  baptism,  ought  to  be  our  only  rule.* 

158.  The  Baptists  themselves,  in  tracing  up  their  history,  would 
ascend  to  the  first  Churches  planted  hy  the  apostles,  which  they  helieve 
to  have  maintained  their  peculiar  views.  Others,  however,  do  not  ad- 
mit these  claims ;  hut  deduce  their  origin,  as  a  sect,  to  the  Anabaptists, 
who  excited  great  commotions  in  Germany,  in  the  years  1524,  (Period 
VII.  Sec.  33,)  and  1533,  (Period  VII.  Sec.  45,)— hut  who  were  after- 
wards united  into  a  regular  and  respectable  community,  by  Menno 
Simon,  in  the  year  1536. 

The  true  origin  of  the  Anabaptists  (says  Dr.  Mosheim,)  is  hid  in  the  remote  depths 
of  antiquity,  and  is  of  course  extremely  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Tliere  were 
some  among  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Petro-brussians,  and  other  ancient  sects, 
who  appear  to  have  entertained  the  notions  of  the  Anabaptists  ;  but,  "  as  a  distinct 
community,^'  says  Bogue, ''  they  appear  not  to  have  existed,  till  about  the  time  of 
Luthpr." 

But  however  the  antiquity  or  origin  of  the  sect  may  be  settled,  it  appears  probable, 
that,  as  a  distinct  communion — a  regular  sect,  it  may  be  dated  about  the  year  1536, 
and  is  indebted  to  that  "  famous  man,"  Menno  Simon,  mentioned  above. 

Mcnno  was  a  native  of  Friesland,  and  for  many  years  a  popish  priest.  But,  at 
length,  resigning  his  office  in  the  Romish  Church,  he  embraced  the  communion  of  the 
Anabaptists. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  days,  that  is,  for  twenty-five  yea^,  he  travened 
from  one  country  to  another  with  his  wife  and  children,  giving  strength  and  consis- 
tency to  fhe  sect.  '' Menno."  says  Mosheim,  ''was  a  man  of  genius.  He  appear^;, 
moreover,  to  have  been  a  man  of  probity,  of  a  meek  and  tractable  spirit,  gentle  in  his 
manners,  and  extremely  zealous  in  promoting  practical  religion."  His  discijdes  after 
him  were  called  Mennonites. 

*  Dictionary  of  all  Religioot. 
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Menno  drew  up  a  plan  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  a  much  more  mild  and  mode- 
rate nature  than  that  of  the  Anabaptists,  already  mentioned,  and  gave  to  the  conunu- 
mty  an  appearance,  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  other  Protestant  Churches. 

169.  The  Mennonites,  as  they  were  now  generally  called,  soon  sepa- 
rated into  two  great  parties,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  rigid  and 
moderate,  or  austere  and  lenient.  The  former  were  sometimes  called 
Flandrians ;  the  latter  Waterlandrians,  from  the  places  where  they 
resided. 

The  rigid  Mennonites  were  far  more  strict  than  any  other  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, and  bordered  upon  cruelty  and  superstition.  They  were  disposed  to  excommu- 
nicate not  only  all  open  transgressors,  but  even  those  who  varied  from  their  established 
rules,  as  to  dress,  without  a  previous  admonition,  and  to  separate  them  from  all 
intercourse  with  their  wives  and  friends.  The  moderate  Mennonites  were  for  treat- 
ing offenders  ^ith  more  lenity  and  moderation. 

160.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  some  of  the  Anabaptists,  or 
Mennonites,  fled  from  persecution  at  home,  and  took  refuge  in  England. 
But  here  they  were  cruelly  persecuted.  Some  of  them  were  put  to 
death.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  banished  from  England, 
and  took  refuge  in  Holland. 

161.  In  1608,  however,  some  of  the  Independents  in  England  appear 
to  have  separated  from  their  own  communion,  and  to  have  sent  one  of 
their  number  to  Holland,  to  be  immersed  by  the  Dutch  Anabaptists,  that 
he  might  be  qualified  to  administer  the  ordinance  in  England.  By  him 
all  the  rest  of  the  society,  about  fifty,  were  baptized. 

162.  From  this  time  they  rejected  the  name  of  Anabaptists  and  Men- 
nonites, and  adopted  that  of  Baptists,  claiming  to  be  the  only  true 
Church ;  and  through  the  Waldenses  to  have  descended  directly  from 
the  Churches  planted  by  the  apostles. 

163.  In  1611,  an  unhappy  dissension  arose  in  the  communion,  and 
they  became  divided  into  two  great  parties,  which  continue  to  the  pre- 
aent  day — viz.  GeTieral  Baptists,  and  Particular  Baptists.  The  former 
are  Arminian  ;  the  latter  Calvinistic. 

The  Particular  Baptists  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  the  most  numerous.  With- 
in a  few  years  some  of  the  Baptist  Churches,  belonging  to  both  parties,  have  so  far 
relaxed  from  their  exclusive  principles,  as  to  admit  persons  baptized  in  infancy  to  the 
ncrament  of  the  Supper.  A  more  liberal  spirit  is  obviously  prevailing  among  this 
nqpectable  denomination  of  Christians. 

164.  For  many  years,  the  English  Baptists  suffered  in  common  with 
other  Dissenters,  especially  during  the  reign  of  the  infamous  court  of 
high  commision  and  the  star  chamber.  They  also  experienced  much 
trouble  from  the  Quakers ;  and  in  1662,  by  the  act  of  uniformity  of 
Charles  II.,  were  ejected  from  their  pulpits. 

165.  At  the  revolution,  in  1688,  (on  the  accessioh  of  William,  prince 

of  Orange,)  the  Baptists  with  other  Dissenters,  gained  a  legal  toleration, 

which  they  have  enjoyed  to  the  present  time.* 

The  Scottish  Baptists  form  a  distinct  denomination;  and  are  distinguished  by 
•ereral  peculiarities  of  Church  order.  "  No  trace  can  be  found  of  a  Baptist  Church 
in  Scotland,  (says  Mr.  JwtSj)  excepting  one  which  appears  to  have  been  fonned  out 


*  For  an  account  of  this  denomioation  in  England,  at  the  pietent  timA^  wa  €«t.  %^. 
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of  CromwielVs  army,  previous  to  1765|  when  a  Church  was  settled  at  EdinbBii^ 
nnder  the  pastoral  ccure  of  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Mr.  Archibald  M'Lean.  Olhoi 
have  since  been  formed  at  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  tmni 
of  Scotland ;''  also  at  London,  and  in  various  parts  of  England.  **  They  tliink  thtf 
the  order  of  public  worship,  which  uniformly  obtained  in  uie  apostolic  Churches,  ii 
clearly  set  forth  in  Acts  ii.  42 — 47  ;  and  therefore  they  endeavor  to  follow  it  cmiio 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  Tney  require  a  plurality  of  elders  in  every  Church,  t^ 
minister  the  Lord's  supper,  and  make  contributions  for  the  poor  every  first  dmy  of  Ae 
week.  The  prayers  and  exhortations  of  the  brethren  form  a  part  of  their  Chuich 
cnnder,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  elders,  to  whom  it  exclusively  belongs  lo 
preside  in  conducting  the  worship,  to  rule  in  cases  of  discipline,  and  to  labor  in  tbe 
word  and  doctrine,  in  distinction  from  the  brethren  exhorting  one  another.  Tbe 
elders  arc  all  laymen,  ^ncrally  chosen  from  among  the  brethren  ;  but,  when  circno- 
stances  require,  are  supported  by  their  contributions.  They  approve  also  of  perMUL 
who  are  properly  qualified  i'or  it,  being  appointed  by  the  Church  to  preach  the  Gosfd 
and  baptize,  thtiugh  not  vested  with  any  pastoral  charge. 

''The  discipline  and  government  of  the  Scottish  Baptists,  are  strictly  ooDgR* 
gational.  Members  are  received,  af\er  making  a  public  profession  of  their  liutk, 
with  the  consent  of  the  rrh(^e  Church ;  every  case  of  discipline  is  determined  ii 
the  same  manner,  and  nothing  is  decided  by  majoritv.  They  religiously  abalaii 
from  eating  of  blood ;  esteem  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  law  of  discipliney  as  defr 
vered  by  our  Savior,  (Matt,  xviii.)  absolutely  necessary ;  they  also  expect  all  tki 
members  to  be  obedient  to  magistrates,  to  honor  them,  to  pay  them  tribute,  and  in  bo 
case  to  resist  them  by  force ;  agreeable  to  the  apostolic  injunctions,  Rom.  xiii.  and  1 
Peter  ii.  13,  14.  They  profess  to  consider  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  love  whick 
the  disciples  of  Christ  owe  to  each  other,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of 
true  Christianity.'* 

For  several  years,  it  appears,  the  Scottish  Baptists  were  **  all  of  one  faith  asd 
order ;"  but  so  many  divisions  and  subdivisions  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  as  to 
produce  much  discord  and  confusion.* 

166.  The  first  Baptist  Church  in  America  was  formed  about  the  year 
1639,  at  Providence,  K.  I.,  by  the  famous  Roger  Williams.  (Sec.  127.) 
The  increase  of  the  denomination  for  many  years  was  small.  About 
the  year  1741,  however,  many  Churches  in  New  England  embraced 
their  sentiments. 

167.  The  regular  Baptists  in  the  United  States  are  generally  Par- 
ticular and  Calvinistic.  As  a  body,  they  are  characterized  for  great 
seriousness,  strong  attachment  to  their  faith  and  discipline,  and  a  high 
regard  for  personal  piety.  Many  of  their  Churches  have  enjoyed 
precious  revivals  of  religion.  Several  of  their  preachers  are  able,  and, 
as  a  body,  arc-more  intelligent  and  discriminating  than  formerly.  The 
denomination  has  manifested  a  laudable  zeal  in  the  great  work  of  evan> 
gelizing  the  heathen ;  and  God  has  graciously  honored  their  missionaries 
in  several  parts  of  the  world. 

The  number  of  ministers  in  the  Calvinistic  Baptist  connection  in  the  United  States^ 
at  the  pre.<iont  time,  is  three  thousand  andtweniy-four ;  their  Churches  <h' congregations, 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-two ;  communicants,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  thousand.  They  have  a  flourishing  university  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The  board 
of  trustees  is  composed  of  thirty-six  members,  of  whom  twenty-two  must  be  Baptists, 
five  Quakers,  five  flpiscopalians,  and  four  Congregationahsts.  1^  fellows  are 
twelve,  of  whom,  eight,  including  the  president,  must  be  Baptists. 
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Bmides  the  foiegnne,  the  Baptists  have,  nnder  Iheir  direclioD,  a  college  i&  the 
Dinrict  of  Columbia,  delightfully  sitaated,  aboat  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  cupi- 
tml.  It  was  incoTponUed  in  1B21.  For  several  years,  the  institation  ^rasembairaased  > 
fbr  want  of  fands ;  but  at  this  time  it  is  flourishing,  Walerville  college  is  beauti- 
fally  located  on  the  vesten^  bank  of  the  Kennebec  river,  in  the  town  of  Watemlle, 
■  eighteen  miles  above  Augusta,  in  the  stale  of  Maine.  It  is  )'ei  in  its  infancy,  but 
jearly  rising  in  importance.  The  principal  theological  institution  under  the  Baptist 
directioti  in  the  Coiled  Slates,  is  at  Kewlon,  seven  miles  west  of  Boston.  Its  opera- 
tioDs  commeuced  in  1835.  It  promises  great  usefulness  to  the  kingdom  of  Chnu  in 
gcoeral;  and  tothe  religious  denomination,  to  vhose  interests  it  isoevuted,  inponicular. 

168.  Under  the  general  denomination  of  Baptists,  it  is  common  to 
Kckon  several  other  ecclesiastical  communities,  viz. :  Free  Willers,  Hen- 
nonite  Tunkers,  Free  Communion  Baptists,  Seventh-day  Baptists,  Six- 
Principle  Baptists,  Emancipators,  Bogerenes,  tec.  With  most  of  these, 
the  regular  or  Catvinistic  Baptists  have  little  connection;  the  for- 
mer being  considered  in  the  light  of  aeceders,  and,  in  point  of  numbers 
and  influence,  are  of  minor  importance. 

In  renpect  lo  numbers,  the  Anninian,  or  Free  Will  Baptists  form  an  exception  to 
like  furegoing  remark  ;  as  do  also  the  Mennonites ;  tbe  former  of  vhom  have  in  their 
cnuieclioD  three  hundred  and  fortj-Iwo  ministers,  and  five  hundred  and  foily«x 
Chnxches ;  the  latter,  two  hundred  ministers,  and  thirty  thou»atid  communicants. 
The  Tunkers,  from  Timieii,  (German)  to  dip,  plunge,  who  practise  Cniu  immeraion, 
(i.e. dipping  three  times.)  have  abnut  forty  Biiuisters  seltledoverforty  Chorchea,  with 
three  thousand  commtmicanls.  This  denomination  reside  principally  iik  Pennsyln^ 
nia-  The  Sevenih^^y  and  Six-principle  Baptists  have,  the  former  ttiuty^wo,  and  the 
toner  twelve  ministers. 

IX.    METHODISTS. 

169.  The  Methoditti,  as  a  sect,  owe  their  origin  to  John  Wesley,  a 
ttative  of  England,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1703.     While  a  tutor  in 


the  University  of  Oxford,  1729,  becoming  impressed  with  the  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  a  deeper  attention  to  spiritual  things,  he  began  to 
hold  meetmgs  for  religious  improvement,  in  connection  with  several  of 
the  atudents,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  George  Whilefield.  The 
superior  devotion  and  even  austerity  of  this  little  band,  gained  for  them, 
by  way  of  derision,  from  the  other  members  of  the  university,  the  name 
of  Methoditts. 

Wesley  was,  at  this  time,  an  ordained  deacon  in  the  established  Church ;  bat  he 
seems  not  to  have  become  much  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  religion,  till  some 
years  after     Under  an  impression  of  the  importance  of  high  attainments,  however. 
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and  several  others^  who  held  meetings,  in  which  they  obsenred  great  order:  and,  ia 
their  conduct  and  conversation  abroadi  maintained  a  noticeable  strictness,  much  » 
perior  to  the  licentious  members  of  the  university. 

Notwithstanding  the  derision  in  which  they  were  held,  by  their  fellow  memben  of 
the  univennty  and  others,  the  society  obtained  some  popularity  among  the  noie 
strict  and  pious  abroad,  by  their  visits  to  the  poor  and  sick,  in  the  Yicinity,  vfea 
tasted  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  and  benevolence. 

170.  The  popularity  of  this  society  of  Methodists,  whose  prineiplei 
had  spread  somewhat  abroad,  and  had  obtained  some  adherents,  it 
length  became  so  ^eat,  that  the  trustees  of  the  new  colony  in  Geoigit 
invited  Mr.  Wesley  to  go  thither,  in  the  character  of  a  spiritual  guides 
and  also  to  preach  to  the  Indians.  Accordingly,  in  1735,  he  sailed  for 
America,  with  the  colony  which  General  Oglethorpe  was  conductmg 
thither.  At  the  same  time,  his  brother  Charles,  Mr.  Inghaxn,  and  othen, 
embarked  for  a  similar  purpose. 

171.  In  the  mean  while,  Whitefield  returned  to  Gloucester,  his  natxTe 
city,  where  he  was  successful  in  the  conversion  of  several  young'  men, 
who  united  with  him  in  pious  exercises.  He  made  frequent  religious 
visits  to  the  county  gaol,  in  which  he  read  and  prayed  every  day  with 
the  prisioners.  The  fame  of  his  piety  had  reached  the  ears  of  Dr.  Ben- 
son, birshop  of  Gloucester,  who  sent  to  him,  declaring  that  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  ordain  him,  when  he  chose  to  make  the  request, 
though  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  After  examining  the 
articles  of  the  Church,  and*  studying  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  he  made 
application  to  the  bishop,  and  was  ordained  June  30,  1736.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  he  preached  his  first  sennon,  "on  the  necessity  and 
benefits  of  a  religious  society,''  in  the  Church  at  Gloucester,  in  which 
he  had  been  baptized. 

'•Curiosity,**  saj-s  Whitefield,  "  drew  a  large  congre^tion  together.  The  sisrhf.  at 
first,  a  little  awed  me.  But  I  was  comforted  with  a  heart-felt  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence,  and  soon  found  the  advantage  of  public  speaking  when  a  boy  at  ^hool, 
and  of  exhorting  and  teaching  the  prissoners  and  poor  people  at  their  private  houses, 
whilst  at  the  university.  By  these  means  I  was  kept  from  being  daunted.  As  I 
proceeded,  1  perceived  the  fire  kindled,  till  at  last,  though  so  young,  and  amid5t  a 
crowd  uf  those  who  knew  me  in  my  childish  days,  I  trust  I  was'enabled  to  speak  with 
some  degree  of  authority.  Some  few  mocked,  but  most  for  the  present  seemed 
struck ;  and  I  have  since  heard,  that  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop,  that  I 
drove  fifteen  mad  the  first  sermon.  The  worthy  prelate  wished  the  madness  might 
not  be  forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday." 

The  bishop  offered  him  a  curacy,  but  he  preferrctl  going  to  Oxford,  that  he  might 
prosecute  his  studies.  Soon  after,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  officiate  at  the  chapel 
in  the  tower  of  London,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  metnipolis  in  Augiut, 
1736.  at  Bishupsgate  Chun'h,  to  a  deeply  affected  consregation.  He  continued  two 
months  at  the  lower,  where  he  took  great  pains  with  the  soldiers,  and  several  yoimg 
men  who  attended  his  sermons. 

172.  While  Whitefield  was  thus  preaching  with  great  popularity  and 
effect,  he  received  letters  from  America,  from  the  Wesleys,  which  made 
him  desirous  of  going  thither ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  coming  to  Eng- 
land, to  procure  more  laborers,  he  agreed  to  go,  but  did  not  finally 
embark  till  December,  1736.  He  remained  in  America  until  the  same 
month  of  the  following  year,  when  he  returned  to  England. 

On  his  arrival  in  America,  he  found  Mr.  John  Wesley  had  already  sailed  for  his 
nauve  country.    Bat  he  was  well  received  by  the  new  colony  of  Georgia,  and  betook 
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iU  with  gnat  zeal  to  the  datiei  of  hia  caUiDK.  Besides  rdigloas  finitlnx,  he 
'■II7  preached  twice  a  day,  and  fooT  timt*  tm  a  Lord's  day ;  and,  tat  the  benefit 
!  Gcergiaiia,  be  wojected,  and  ullimately  completed,  an  orphan  asjlnm,  «imii|if 
■t  ol  PtDfessor  Fnmk,  in  Gennany.  "  I  wu  really  happy,"  saya  he,  "  in  n^ 
Areigii  ewe,  and  could  have  cheerdilty  remained  among  them,  had  I  not  been 
sd  10  letara  to  England  to  receive  priest's  orders,  and  to  make  a  beginning  to- 
■  taying  a  foundation  to  the  orphan  honse." 

'  aiiived  in  Iiinidan,  December  8,  1738,  vhere  he  again  enjoyed  the  society  of 
imd  Hi.  Vetley,  and  they  began  to  form  societies  in  difler«n(  ports  of  London ; 
■incipal  place  of  nteetiug  being  in  a  lai^  room  which  they  hired  in  Fetter- 
,  Ib  Janiuiy,  173!),  he  reeeiT«3  priest's  orders  ttom  his  ga>i  Ihend,  bishop 
am. 

;  Mtnplied  with  ioYitatiaDS  to  preach  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Bristol ;  by  which 
andi  were  awakened  10  a  sense  of  religion :  but  the  Chnichea  conld  tkot  '•j«'t«in 
towds  that  followed  him. 


peflwtkwi  and  prayer,  to  mminwice  pfeaduug  in  the  open  ail.    IU*  practka 


WiimHtld 


>gan  among  the  rude  and  ignorant  colliers  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  of  which 
titel,   "Havitig  no  righteousness  of  their  own  10  renoonce,  they  were  glad  to 

of  a  Jesus  who  was  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  'came  not  to  call  the 
eons,  but  sinners  to  repentance.'  The  first  discovery  of  iheir  being  effected  n"i<>, 
e  the  while  goiiers  made  by  their  tears,  which  plenlifnlly  fell  down  thetr  hlaiiC 
In^  as  they  came  out  of  tbeir  coal  pis.  The  change  was  visible  to  all,  ihongh 
boa  chose  to  impute  it  la  any  thing  rather  than  the  finger  of  Gcii.'' 
sides  the  colliers,  and  thousands  from  the  neighboring  Villages,  persons  of  all 
allocked  daily  to  hear  him,  out  of  Bristol  j  and  he  was  soon  invited  to  preaeb  by 
!  of  (he  better  xn.  In  a  ler^G  bowling-grei^,  in  the  city  itself.  Such  BDcce.i.i  at- 
ng  his  labors  in  field-preaching,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Weslr.y.  who  bad  never  been  at 
ol;  and  as  he,  as  veil  a*  Mr.  Whitofield,  bad  been  rellised  the  use  of  Churches, 
ilkrwed  the  practice  of  hiN  younger  friend,  having  the  sanction  of  our  Savior'a 
ijit,  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance  both  in  highways  and  in  fields. 

reference  to  his  former  prejudices  on  this  point,  Mr.  Wesley  says :  "Having 
.till  verr  liileiy.  so  very  tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to  decency  ond  order, 
I  •houht  have  ihitughl  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin,  if  il  bad  not  bci.'!>  in 
■eh."  lo  juslificntion  of  this  practite,  he  says,  "  When  I  was  told,  I  must  preach 
Hire  in  this,  and  ihis,  and  another  church,  so  much  the  more  those  who  cnnld 
tear  me  there  flocked  lo|;ethcr  when  I  was  at  any  of  the  societies ;  when  1  sfohe 
'  or  less  tu  us  many  a.<i  the  room  I  was  in  would  contain.  But  alter  a  (ime, 
ag  those  rcoms  would  not  comain  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  that  were  eainoEt  10 
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hear,  I  determined  to  do  the  same  thing  in  England,  which  I  had  often  done  ii  i 
wanner  climate, — to  preach  in  the  open  air.  And  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  Mai 
more  awfhl  sight,  than  when  on  Rose  Green,  or  on  the  top  of  Hanham  Moont,  MM 
thousands  of  people  were  joined  together  in  solemn  waiting  upon  God,  while 

"They  stood,  and  nnder  open  air  adored 

The  God  who  made  both  air,  earth,  heaven,  and  sky !' " 

Mr.  Wesley  continued  at  Bristol  for  some  months ;  and  of  his  labors  there,  heiqij 
''Every  morning  I  read  prayers  and  preached  at  Newgate.  Every  evening  I  cfr* 
pounded  a  portion  of  Scripture,  at  one  or  more  of  the  societies.  On  Monday  in  Ae 
afternoon,  I  preached  abroad  near  Bristol.  On  Tuesday,  at  Bath  and  Two-miM4 
alternatelv.  On  Wednesday,  at  Baptist  Mills.  Every  other  Thursday,  near  PeniiMi 
Every  other  Friday,  at  Kingswood.  On  Saturday,  in  the  aAemoon,  and  Soakj 
mornmgs,  in  the  BowUng-gieen.  On  Sunday,  at  eleven,  at  Hanham  Mount ;  at  tvij 
at  Clifton  ;  at  five,  at  Rose  Green." 

In  the  mean  time,  Whitefield  visited  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  irfwg^w, 
collecting  for  his  Oiphan  Asylum  in  Georgia.  In  Wales,  he  found  the  power  of  » 
ligion  reviving,  through  the  zealous  ministry  of  Howel  Harris,  with  whom  he » 
operated.  Being  unable  to  obtain  the  use  of  churches  in  London,  he  ventnred  OM 
Sunday  to  preach  in  Moorfields.  Though  threatened  by  the  mob,  a  divine  bleating 
evidently  attended  these  labors ;  and  he  went  the  same  evening  to  Eennington-commoB, 
about  three  miles  from  the  city.  For  several  months,  Moorfields,  KenningtaD-cQ8i> 
mpn,  and  Blackheath,  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  were  the  chief  scenes  of  hii 
ministry,  and  his  auditors  often  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  persons.  It  is  said  thdr 
singing  could  be  heard  two- miles  off,  and  the  i^ce  of  the  preacher  at  the  H!i«tg^Ky  of 
a  mile. 

While  Mr.  John  Wesley  continued  at  Bristol,  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles,  was  labor 
ing  in  London  and  other  places ;  Mr.  Ingham  in  many  Churches  in  Yoricshire ;  Ur. 
Kinchin,  in  Oxford ;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  in  Bedfordshire.  Thus  many  were  brought  ID 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  societies  were  formed  of  pious  believers.* 

173.  In  August,  1739,  Whitefield  embarked  a  second  time  for  America. 
In  this  country  he  was  received  with  a  cordial  welcome  by  many  of  the 
ministers,  ana  by  thousands  of  the  people,  who  hung  upon  his  preach- 
ing with  admiration  and  delight.  In  1741,  he  again  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

174.  During  the  absence  of  Whitefield,  Wesley,  adopting  diflerent 
views  as  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  from  those  which  he  had 
held  in  common  with  the  former,  especially  in  favor  of  perfection,  and 
against  election,  began  openly  to  proclaim  them  in  his  preaching,  and 
from  the  press.  This  change,  at  length,  caused  a  separation  between 
these  two  distinguished  men,  which  has  continued,  in  respect  to  their 
followers,  to  the  present  day. 

175.  After  the  above  separation,  Whitefield  continued,  as  before,  to 
preach  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America,  with  the  same  unexampled 
popularity,  and  unexampled  success.  At  length,  he  closed  his  lif(^,  at 
rJewburyport,  Mass.,  1770,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  fourteen  times, 
and  been  the  means  of  bringing  many  thousands  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth.  His  followers  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  TFM/e- 
JUldiaUj  or  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Mr.  Whitefield  said  in  bis  will,  ''I  leave  a  mourning  ring  to  my  honored  and  dear 
friends,  and  disinterested  fellow  laborers,  the  Rev.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in 
token  of  my  indissoluble  union  with  them  in  heart  and  affection,  notwithstanding  our 
difference  in  judgment  about  some  particular  points  of  doctrine." 

^Timpeon's  Church  Histoiy. 
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nie  respect  and  affection  cherished  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  his  friend,  will  appear  by  a 
rt  extract  from  his  funeral  sermon.  Having  quoted  the  high  testimonies  of  the 
>lic  newspapers,  he  says,  "  These  accounts  are  just  and  impartial ;  but  they  go 
le  farther  than  the  outside  of  his  character :  they  f(how  you  the  preacher,  but  not 
'man, — the  Christian, — ^the  saint  of  God.  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  little  oa 
I  bead,  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  forty  years?  Mention  has  already  been 
de  of  his  unparalleled  zeal,  his  indefatigable  actiirity,  his  tender-heartedness  to* 
rds  the  poor.  But  should  we  not  likewise  mention  his  deep  gratitude  to  all  whOTi 
A  bad  w«d  as  instruments  of  good  by  him,  of  whom  he  did  not  cease  to  speak  in 
I  most  respectful  manner,  even  to  his  dying  day  ?  Should  we  not  mention,  that  he 
i  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  most  generous  and  the  most  tender  friendship  7  I  have 
quently  thought  that  this,  of  all  others,  was  the  distinguishing  part  of  his  character, 
few  have  we  known  of  so  kind  a  temper,  of  such  large  and  overflowing  affec- 
!  Was  it  not  principally  by  this  that  the  hearts  of  others  were  so  strangely 
and  knit  to  him  ?  Can  any  thing  but  love  beget  love  ?  This  shone  in  his  very 
ontenance,  and  continually  breathed  in  all  his  words,  whether  in  public  or  private. 
as  it  not  this  which,  quick  and  penetrating  as  lightning,  flew  from  heart  to  heart? 
uch  gave  life  to  his  sermons,  his  conversation,  his  letters  7  Ye  are  witnesses.  If 
be  inquired,  what  was  the  foundation  of  his  integrity,  or  of  his  sincerity,  courage, 
itience,  and  every  other  valuable  and  amiable  quality,  it  is  easy  to  give  the  answer, 
not  the  excellence  of  his  natural  temper,  nor  the  strength  of  his  understanding; 
not  the  force  of  education  ;  no,  nor  the  advice  of  his  friends.  It  was  no  other 
faith  in  a  bleeding  Lord  ;  faith  of  the  operation  of  God.  It  was  a  lively  hope 
'  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  It  was  the  love 
'  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  given  unto  him,  filling 
is  soul  with  tender,  disinterested  love  to  every  child  of  man.  From  this  source 
roK  that  torrent  of  eloquence  which  frequently  bore  down  aU  before  it ;  from  this 
lal  astonishing  force  of  persuasion,  which  the  most  ardent  sinners  could  not  resist. 
"his  it  was  which  often  made  his  head  as  waters,  and  his  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears.  I 
MLj  close  this  head  with  observing,  what  an  honor  it  pleased  God  to  pat  upon  his 
uuiful  servant,  by  allowing  him  to  declare  his  everlasting  Gospel  in  so  many  various 
oantries,  to  such  numbers  of  people,  and  with  so  great  an  effect  on  so  many  of  their 
teckms  souls  !"• 

The  followers  of  Wbitcfield  embraced  many  from  among  the  higher  classes  of  rociety. 
lie  countess  of  Huntingdon,  a  lady  of  great  w*ealth  and  di.stinguished  piety,  became 
lis  admirer  and  |>atron.  She  invited  Whitefleld  to  become  her  chaplain,  and  for  the 
enefit  of  his  followers,  erected  several  chapels,  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Vales,  and  filled  them  with  preachers. 

Whitcficld  never  organized  his  followers  into  a  distinct  sect;  but  continued  a 
nembcr  of  the  English  establishment  himself,  and  advised  them  to  follow  his  exam- 
4e.  Aflcr  his  death,  however,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  formed  an  union ;  but 
bev  have  never  been  reduced  to  much  order.  They  are  few  in  number,  compared 
riik  the  followers  of  Weslcv.  In  England,  they  have  about  sixty  places  of  worship; 
ind  in  Wales  three  hundred.  The  congregations  in  England  are  generally  large, 
ind  most  of  them  use  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Common  rrayer  in  their  public  wor- 
hip.  Religion  is  generally  prosperous  among  them,  and  they  co-operate  with  the 
ndependents,  in  their  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  throughout 
he  world  in  the  missionary  cause,  and  with  the  union  of  evangelical  Christians  in 
npporting  the  Bible  Society. 

176.  Mr.  Wesley,  soon  after  his  return  from  Georgia,  found  himself, 
nost  unexpectedly,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  declarations,  at  the  head 
>f  a  large  community,  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  religious  leader, 
ind  whose  gradual  organization  as  a  distinct  denomination  he  effected, 
without  withdrawing  himself  from  the  English  establishment. 

The  first  society  under  Mr.  Wesley  was  organized  in  London,  on  the  occasion  of 
«veral  of  his  disciples  and  inquirers  coming  to  him  for  advice  and  instruction.    Next 
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at  Bristol)  and  aAerwards  in  other  places,  he  adopted  a  similar  coarae.  All  thai 
societies  had  the  same  rules,  the  same  religious  meetings,  and  all  acknowledged  fen 
as  their  leader.  As  some  of  the  societies  increased  in  numbers,  houses  of  vonhip 
became  necessary  for  their  accommodation.  This  led  to  a  system  of  finance.  Tke 
collection  of  money,  for  these  purposes,  fmm  all  the  members  of  the  society,  led  v 
the  formation  of  classes.  And  from  this  time,  one  part  of  the  s>'stem  was  added  ate 
another,  as  experience  required  or  occanon  sug^sted,  till  the  s^ystcm,  which  isBOf 
perhaps  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  other  religious  community,  long  before  lb 
death  of  its  founder,  -vi-as  complete. 

177.  Wesley  died  in  the  year  1791,  in  the  eip^hty-eighlh  year  of  hisagi^ 
and  the  sixty-fifth  of  his  ministry,  liaving  travelled,  as  has  been  estimaledi 
three  hundred  thousand  miles,  preached  forty  thousand  sermons,  anl 
attended  forty-seven  annual  conferences.  During  his  life,  he  mainiainei 
a  surprising  control  over  his  followers.  He  adhered  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  required  his  followers  to  imitate  his  example.  But  after 
his  death  a  division  took  place  among  them,  on  the  subject  of  govenh 
ment.  A  large  party  w^ithdrew  from  the  English  establishment,  and 
formed  a  separate  connection. 

178.  The  year  1766,  marks  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Methodinn 
into  America,  at  which  time  a  few  Methodists  came  from  Ireland,  and 
established  themselves  at  New  York.  Several  preachers  followed  in 
succeeding  years,  being  sent  over  by  Mr.  Wesley.  Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  these  ministers,  the  numbers  increased  so  greatly,  that  in 
1773,  a  regular  conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  In  1784,  the  Ame- 
rican Methodists  became  independent  of  those  in  England.  Mr.  Weskj 
having,  at  that  time,  consecrated  in  England,  Thomas  Coke,  as  then 
bishop,  the  latter,  on  his  arrival,  raised  Francis  Asbury  to  the  same  dig^ 
nity.  Since  this  time,  the  cause  of  Methodism  has  gradually,  and  even 
rapidly  increased  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  form  of  government  the  Methodist  Church  is  Episcopal.  She  acknowledges 
the  **  three  orders"  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  three  degrees  of  ordination ;  ud 
at  the  same  time  has  as  many  additional  grades  and  distinctions.  Their  cleq^  con- 
sist of  bishops,  presiding  elders,  elders,  deacons,  and  an  unordained  order  of  licensed 
preachers,  besides  these  distinctions,  there  is  another  and  very  important  classifica- 
tion of  their  ministry  into  itinerant  and  local.  The  *^  travelling  connection*'  consists 
of  those  who  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  work,  yielding  their  time  and  strength  to 
the  disposal  of  the  bishops  and  conferences.  The  ^^  local  connection*'  consists  of  those 
who  being  either  ordained  as  ministers,  or  licensed  as  preachers,  perform  these  offices 
only  as  opportunity  offers,  without  giving  themselves  up  to  travel  at  the  discretion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  former  might  be  called  the  regular,  the  latter  the 
secular  clergy  of  Methodism.  The  former  are  a  standing  army,  thoroughly  drilled, 
always  on  duty  ;  the  latter  are  a  sort  of  militia,  acting  only  occasionally. 

The  great  ecclesiastical  authority  to  which  all  Methodists  own  allegiance,  is  the 
**  General  Conference."  This  assembly  meets  once  in  four  years ;  and  consists  of 
delegates  from  the  annual  conferences,  in  the  ratio  of  one  delegate  for  every  wvea 
itinerant  preachers.  In  this  assembly  all  the  bishops  are  elected,  and  to  it  they  are 
accountable  for  their  conduct.  It  has  '*  full  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations"  for 
the  Methodist  Church,  under  certain  limitations,  which  are  as  follows.  They  may  not 
alter  the  articles  of  religion  ;  they  may  not  diminish,  or  materially  increase  the  ratio 
of  delegation  ;  they  may  not  change  the  Episcopal  constitution  of  the  Church;  they 
may  not  alter  "those  general  ndes,"  originally  formed  by  Weslev,  which  are  to 
Methodists  the  standard  of  practice,  and  by  which  membership  in  their  societies  is 
regulated ;  they  may  not  do  away  certain  privileges  of  ministers  and  memben  in 
regard  to  trial  when  accused  and  they  are  forbidden  to  appropriate  certain  timds 
except  "  (or  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supemimieraryi  superannuated,  and  iracn 
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t  pnacBers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children.*'  Leffislation  in  regard  to  these 
itieiilars,  can  be  effected  only  by  the  joint  recommeadation  of  all  the  annual  con- 
iBices,  and  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  general  conference. 
Die  annual  conferences  are  twenty-two  in  namberi  dividing  the  whole  territory  of 
s  United  States.  These  assemblies  consist  of  all  the  travelling  preachers  in  fuil  con- 
sCiony  and  110  others.  Without  the  election  of  an  annual  conference,  no  man  can  be 
lained  either  deacon  or  elder.  These  bodies,  when  preachers  offer  themselves 
mdmission,  receive  them  first  on  trial,  and  afterwards,  if  they  choose,  into  full  con- 
*tidn  and  membership.  In  other  words,  each  annual  conference  is  a  corporation 
ich  perpetuates  itself  by  the  election  of  its  own  members,  and  into  which  there 
I  be  no  admission  in  any  other  way.  This  body  has  also  the  exclusive  right  of 
ing  in  judgment  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  its  members.  No  itinerant 
mcher  con  be  permanently  censured  or  silenced,  except  by  the  conference  to  which 
belongs ;  and  from  their  decision  he  can  make  no  appeal  except  to  the  general 
iference. 

rhe  bishops,  of  whom  there  are  at  present  six,  are  elected  hj  the  general  conference, 
1  are  ordained  *^  by  the  laying  on  of  the  handis  of  three  bishops,  or  at  least  of  one 
liop  and  two  elders."  To  them  it  belongs  to  ordain  elders  and  deacons ;  to  preside 
the  conferences,  annual  and  general ;  to  appoint  the  presiding  elders,  giving  to 
sh  his  district,  and  changing  them  or  removing  them  at  discretion ;  to  assign  to 
5iy  preacher,  the  circuit  or  station  in  which  he  shall  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 

9  years  in  succession  ;  to  change,  receive,  or  susp^d  preachers,  ftro  tentporey  m  the 
enrals  of  the  conferences,  as  necessity  may  require,  and  the  rules  of  disci^)line 
late ;  and,  finally,  to  travel  at  large  among  the  people  and  "  oversee  the  spiritual 
d  temporal  concerns  of  the  Church.*' 

Prcsiding  elders  are  assistant  bishops,  having  each  the  special  charge  of  a  particular 
trict ;  and  each,  within  his  own  district  is,  as  it  were,  tne  bishop's  vicegerenL 
k  belongs  to  the  travelling  preachers  to  appoint  all  the  class  leaders  within  the 
ieaif  or  station  to  which  he  w  sent ;  and  he  may  remove  them  at  pleasure.    He  also 

Kints  the  receivers  of  the  quarterly  collections — nominates  the  steward,  and  such 
rters  as  he  judges  qualified.  When  a  member  is  accused,  the  preacher  in  charge 
ects  a  committee,  before  whom  the  trial,  as  to  facts,  must  proceed.  If  that  com- 
ttee,  in  which,  of  course,  the  preacher  preside??,  finds  the  accused  guilty,  the  appeal 
not  to  the  "  society,"  the  whole  body  of  his  brethren  and  equals,  but  to  what  is 
Ucd  the  quarterly  conference,  consisting  of  all  the  travelling  and  local  preachers, 
rwards,  and  class  leaders  of  the  circuit.  If  the  committee  before  whom  the  accused 
tried  in  the  first  instance,  finds  him  not  guilty  of  the  charge,  he  is  not  therefore 
quitted ;  the  preacher  may  .send  the  whole  matter  up  to  the  quarteriy  conference, 
d  from  that  body  the  accused,  if  there  condemned,  has  no  appeal. 
The  privile^s  and  prerogatives  of  local  preachers,  are  of  an  inferior  character, 
le  local  preachers  in  each  district,  are  assembled  annually  by  the  presiding  elder, 
what  is  calleil  the  district  conference.  This  body  has  power  to  license  as  preachers, 
ch  persons  as  have  been  recommended  by  the  quarterly  conference  ;  to  recommend 
10m  they  ch<x)se  to  the  annual  conferences  for  ordination  as  deacons  or  elders  '^  in 
■  local  connection,"  or  for  admission  on  trial  in  the  "  travelling  connection  j"  and  by 
»m  local  preachers,  when  acx'used,  are  to  be  tried,  as  travelling  preachers  are  tried 
the  annual  conference,  with  the  .same  right  of  appeal. 

The  Methodists  are  the  largest  body  of  professing  Christians  in  the  United  States, 
the  minutes  of  the  annual  conference  for  1832,  the  number  of  travelling  preachers 
stated  to  be  two  thousand  and  fifty-seven,  exclusive  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three 

10  are  superannuated :  the  number  of  communicants  reported  for  the  year,  is  five 
ndred  and  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  ministers 
this  denomination.  They  have  now  several  respectable  theological  seminaries  in 
;  United  States,  and  a  flourishing  college  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  the  latter  of 
lich  especially  will  ser\'e  to  raise  the  standard  of  intellectual  culture  among  this 
ge  and  rapidly  increasing  religious  community. 

In  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Great  Britain,  it  may 
remarked,  that  their  regular  preachers,  or  pastors,  as  reported  by  the  minutes  of 
iference  of  1830,  are  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
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land :  bat  these  are  assisted  by  a  large  body  of  "  local  preachen,"  who  an  dit  i 
gifted  of  the  members  in  communion,  and  who  amount  to  the  number  of  about 
uiousand  five  hundred :  so  that  they  supply  about  three  thousand  chapelSy  i«**^^*^ 
their  preaching  stations,  on  the  Lord's  oay. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body,  as  reported  by  ^-jnwfiw—w 
in  1830,  we  shall  here  record :— > 

Great  Britain,  members  in M9;BI 

Ireland njm 

Foreign  stations — ^Earope, M 

Asia. IJM 

South  Seas, M 

Africa, 8V 

British  North  America, i^ 

West  Indies, .  ^j^il 

Trnvelling  preachers— Gkeat  Britain, M 

Ireland, 14B 

Foreign  stations, Itt 

MSI 

The  Methodists  hare  no  institution  finr  the  educatioii  of  their  ministers^  who  an 
generally  chosen  from  the  body  of  their  local  preachers,  after  certain  lTt1lnHnfllld^ 
tions  and  probation.  This  has  been  felt  as  a  serious  disadvantage  by  many  amoog 
them ;  and  several  sensible  appeals  have  been  made  by  inteUigent  individuals  in  iavor 
of  such  an  establishment,  but  hitherto  in  vain.  Nevertheless,  besides  a  few  of  libcnl 
education,  who  have  joined  that  society,  there  are  individuals  among  the  Wvkjn 
Methodists,  whose  learning,  chiefly  by  personal  application  to  study,  like  that  of 
bishop  Warburton,  would  do  honor  to  any  commumoBi  Of  their  eminent  men,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drew,  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  and  especially 
the  late  very  learned  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D. 

In  addition  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Great  Britain,  there  exist  several  ooitt- 
munities,  who  have  seeeded  th)m  the  regular  body,  viz. :  ^*  The  Methodist  New  Cod- 
neclion" — "  Primitive  Methodists,"  or  Rcmters — "  Independent  Methodists'' — ^'Biyante 
Methodists'' — and  ^'  Wesleyan  Protestant  Methodists."  These  various  secessions  firom 
the  original  body,  with  their  adherents,  have  so  increased,  that  it  is  comput^  that  their 
number  exceeds  two  hundred  thousand ;  there  being  about  seventy  thousand  in  sodecy 
and  their  congregations  about  seven  hundred.  They  are  considered  as  holding  the 
same  doctrinal  views  as  their  original  founder,  Mr.  Wesley,  and  as  having  adopted 
most  of  his  practical  methods  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  souls. 

X.    QUAKERS,    OR   FRIENDS. 

179.  The  Quakers^  or,  as  they  choose  to  denominate  themselves,  the 
Society  of  Friends^  owe  their  ongin,  as  a  sect,  to  George  Fox,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  finding  nothing  in  the  religion  of  the  times  which  pleased 
him,  began,  about  the  year  1647,  to  propagate  his  peculiar  sentiments. 

Fox  was  bom  at  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  in  1624.  He  was  bound  by  his  father,  . 
who  himself  was  a  weaver,  to  a  shoemaker  and  gmzier.  Becoming  discontented  I 
with  his  employment,  he  commenced  a  wandering  life  in  1643,  sometimes  retiring 
into  solitude,  and  at  other  times  frequenting  the  company  of  religious  and  deroot 
persons. 

Fox  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  existinf:  state  of  things  in  the  Church.  He 
inveighed  against  the  clergy  and  their  vices ;  against  the  Church — its  modes  of  wo^ 
ship,  its  doctrines,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  supported. 

His  pecuhar  notions,  at  length,  exposed  him  to  persecution  and  imprisonment.  He 
was  first  imprisoned  at  Nottingham,  in  1649.  After  his  release,  he  travelled  throuf^ 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Germany.  He  also  visited  the  American 
colonies,  and  the  West  Indies.  During  the  whole  of  his  laborious  life,  he  emploved 
himself  in  callmg  upon  men  to  diaregard  the  ordinary  forms  of  religion,  to  att^id  to 
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^  the  dkine  Ugkt  implanted  in  the  human  mmd,  which  he  maintained  td  be  sufficient  to 
"   id  to  salvation. 

Fox  was  imprisoned  no  less  than  eight  different  times.  By  some,  he  is  represented 
a  meek,  devout,  inoffensive  man  ;  but  the  opinions  he  advanced,  and  the  &natical 
tpurit  which  he  manifested,  could  Uot  but  bring  upon  him  the  censures  of  other  deno- 
Uinations.    He  died  in  London,  in  1690. 

180.  The  followers  of  Fox  were  called  Quakers,  as  some  affirm,  from 
tke  circumstance  of  his  once  telling  a  judffe,  before  whom  he  was  ar- 

^  zaigned,  to  tremble,  or  qiuike  at  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Others  derive 
the  term  from  certain  distortions  of  the  fhce  observed  during  their  wor- 
ship.    The  sect  choose  to  be  called  Friends,  an  appellation  which*  they 

.  borrow  from  Scriptural  example :  "  Our  friends  salute  thee," — "  Greet 

\iibe  friends," 

181.  The  principal  doctrine  which  distinguishes  the  Quakers  from 
other  denominations,  is,  that  to  every  man  is  imparted  a  measure  of  the 
Holv  Spirit,  or,  as  they  call  it,  light  of  Christ,  which,  independent  of  the 
Bible,  is  able  to  lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  to  eternal  life. 

In  practice,  they  reject  a  regular  Gospel  ministry ;  but  admit  any  one,  whether 
male  or  female,  to  exhort,  as  they  are  moved  by  the  Spirit.  They  also  reject  the  Sab- 
hath,  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  supper.  Singing  among  them  forms  no  part 
of  worship.    They  have  no  family  worship,  and  no  religions  service  at  meals. 

They  also  refuse  to  take  an  oath,  but  practice  affirmation.  In  war,  they  n^ver 
engage,  nor  to  any  person  pay  outward  komage.  In  their  dress,  they  are  remarkably 
neat,  nlain,  and  uniform.  In  their  manners,  they  are  reserved )  but  distinguished  mt 
their  love  of  order  and  sobriety. 

In  their  ecclesiastical  -disfipline,  they  may  be  denominated  Presbyterian,  as  they 
have  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings ;  which  appear  to  be  set  one  over 
another,  much  as  the  respective  ecclesiastical  tribunals  are  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

A  writer  remarks  of  them,  that  "their  benevolenae,  moral  rectitude,  and  commer- 
cial punctuality,  have  excited,  and  long  secured  to  them,  very  general  esteem  ;  and 
it  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  multitudes  that  compose  the  vast  legion  of  vagrants 
and  street  beggars,  not  a  single  Quaker  can  be  found  .'^ 

182.  As  the  sect  arose  during  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  it 
Was  narrowly  watched  by  that  sagacious  man,  and  for  a  time  was  on  the 
point  of  being  suppressed  by  him.  But  the  more  he  became  acquainted 
with  them,  the  less  he  was  inclined  to  measures  of  severity,  although  he 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions  Which  Were  waged  against  them. 

As  their  numbers  increased,  the  protector  required  Fox  to  promise  not  to  disturb 
his  government.  This  engagement  was  to  be  given  in  writing.  To  this  Fox  agreed, 
and  wrote  to  the  protector,  by  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  declaring  that,  "  he  did 
deny  the  wearing  or  drawing  a  sword,  or  any  outward  weapon,  against  him  or  any 
tean." 

183.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Quakers  participated  in  the 
general  joy,  anticipating,  as  did  the  Dissenters  generally,  a  free  tolera- 
tion ;  but  m  this  they,  as  well  as  others,  were  disappointed.  Charles 
8ei2ed  the  first  opportunity  to  persecute  the  Quakers,  who  suffered  many 
calamities.  On  the  accession  of  James,  they  joined  with  other  Dissen- 
ters in  congratulating  him ;  but  until  the  revolution  which  placed  Wil- 
liam on  the  throne,  they  enjoyed  but  little  peace. 

1S4.  In  1656,  the  Quakers  first  made  their  appearance  in  New  Eng- 
land.    They  consisted  of  several  females,  who,  for  their  indecent  and 

24 
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f«diU<ms  conduct,  were  punished  with  stripes  and  banishment,  ibAmi 
were  put  to  death. 

The  wild  and  fanalic  coDdncI  of  the  QiuUters  jnstly  drew  upon  them  te  a 
the  rathera  of  New  England  ;  bat  the  nteuura  of  [he  Utter  ag-igft  thw 
must  be  acknowledged,  of  a  character  too  aerere  to  be  jostified. 

185.  The  principal  residence  of  the  Quakers  in  America,  u  m  ik 
State  of  PennsvlvaniB,  called  af^er  an  eminent  Quaker,  Williii™  fma, 
to  whom  Charles  II.  granted  the  territory,  in  1680,  as  a  reward  fm'k 
■errices  of  his  father,  who  was  a  vice-adminl  in  the  British  navy. 

Tbe  territory  was  settled  by  the  Friends,  who,  mder  the  direclian  ot  Vita 
Fenn,  cnugratxd  to  America,  and  fbimded  the  ciiy  of  Fhiladelidiia,  whidi  itoM 


this  name,  finnn  the  harmony  wiiicb  prevaned  among  the  order.  Hk  Qnakns  hue 
rapidly  increased  in  this  stale,  and  among  Aeir  number  are  many  of  the  »(■ 
wealthy  and  respectable  citizens. 

In  AJmerica,  tbey  hare  abont  four  hnndred  coDgiegations ;  in  England,  then'  Qa» 
ben  are  Estimated  at  aboitt  fifty  thonsand. 

186.  In  1774,  a  sect  aiose  in  the  United  States,  by  the  name  of 
Shakert,  Their  founder  was  James  Wardley,  an  Englishman,  who, 
about  the  year  1747,  seceded  from  the  Quakers  in  England,  to  wluck 
denomination  he  belonged,  and  began  to  announce,  as  by  rision  andrerc- 
lation  from  God,  "  That  the  second  appparance  of  Chriat  was  at  hand." 
From  the  shaking  of  his  body  and  those  of  his  followers,  in  their  reli- 
gious exercises,  they  were  called  Shakers,  or  Shaking  Quakers;  In  1770, 
Anne  Leese  (or  Lee)  joined  the  society,  and  became  a  distingnished 
leader  of  the  denomination.  In  the  year  above,  1774,  this  woman, 
with  a  number  of  her  followers,  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  at 
mskaj-una,  a  village  situated  a  few  miles  from  Albany.  The  sect  has 
considerably  increased,  and  have  neat  and  flourishing  establishments  at 
Niskayuna,  Lebanon,  and  a  few  other  places.  Their  congregations  are 
about  fifteen,  and  the  number  of  their  association,  not  for  from  six 
thousand. 

Prom  a  work  pnbli<ihed  by  (his  denomination,  in  IStO.  entitled  "The  Testimony 
of  Chrisl's  Serond  Appearance,"  to:.,  it  appears  that  in  the  delineation<of  their  don- 
tcines,  this  denomination  are  eiceedingiy  mystical  and  obsnin! :  ii  is  much  eaaer  In 

Connce  negatively  rather  than  positively  concerning  them.  They  are  neither 
Italians  nor  SaLisfarlioaists.  Tbey  deny  also  the  imputaiion  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  posterity ;  the  doclrine  of  election  and  reprobation,  as  well  as  the  eteniiiy  of 
future  pnnishmenls.  And  in  their  chapter  on  tbe  resuirection,  the  resosntaiion  of 
the  body  is  denied  very  posidvely,  and  at  great  length.  They  reject  the  cetebratkn 
of  water  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 
The  tenets  on  which  tbe  Shaken  most  dwell,  are  those  of  homan  depravity,  aadof 
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miracakms  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  leading  pniibtical  tenet  is  the 
iHorn  0/  wutrriagtf  or  indeed  the  total  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  essence  of 
their  argument  is,  that  the  resurrection  spoken  of  in  the  New  TestamenL  means 
aoching  more  than  conversion.  Our  Savior  declares,  that  "  in  the  resurrection,  they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;''  therefore,  on  the  conversion  (or  the  re- 
surrection^ of  the  individual,  marriage  ceases.  To  speak  more  plainly,  the  single 
most  contmue  single,  and  the  married  must  separate.  Every  passage  in  the  Gk)6pels, 
ud  in  the  Epistles,  is  interpreted  according  to  this  hypothesis.  In  particular,  they 
endeavor  to  support  their  opinions  from  1  Cor.  vii.  32 — 40. 

This  denomination  asserts,  that  the  day  of  judgment  is  past ;  and  consider  their 
testimony  as  a  new  dispensation,  which  they  cidl  Christ's  second  appearance ;  in 
which  they  are  to  be  guided,  not  so  much  by  the  Soriptures  as  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  pretend  to  have  the  power  imparted  to  them  of  working  miracles ; 
and  have  related  several  instances  of  supernatural  cases,  attested  bv  witnesses,  &c., 
"  by  which  (say  they)  the  most  stubborn  unbeUevers  were  confounded,  and  the  fiiiith 
of  others  strengthened." 

They  maintain,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  take  oaths,  game,  or  use  compliments  to  each 
other.  They  practise  a  community  of  fasts,  and  have  no  persons  regularly  educated 
for  the  minibtiy.  In  their  chapter  upon  public  worship,  they  vindicate  their  music 
and  dancing  as  leading  parts  of  worship,  especially  alluding  to  the  return  of  the 
prodigal ;  while  the  elder  son,  disliking  music  and  dancing,  represents  the  natural 
■nan  condemning  their  soul-reviving  practices.* 

XI.   UNITARIANS. 

187.  Unitarians  are  those,  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the 
distinction  of  three  co-equal  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  suppose  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  created  being.  They  consist  of  several  classes  or  sects, 
among  which  the  principal  are  the  Avians  and  Socinians, 

The  following  are  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Unitarians,  generally,  in 
favor  of  their  own  sentiments,  and  in  opposition  to  Trinitarians : 

The  Scriptures,  they  observe,  contain  the  clearest  and  most  express  declarations 
that  there  is  but  one  true  God,  and  forbid  the  worship  of  any  other.  Ezod.  xz.  3  ; 
Dent.  vi.  4 ;  Mark  zii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Ephes.  iv.  5. — In  the  prophetic  accounts 
which  nreceded  the  birth  of  Christ,  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  highly  favored  of  God, 
and  gined  with  extraordinary  powers  from  him,  and  nothing  more.  He  was  foretold, 
Gen.  xxii.  8,  to  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Deut.  xviii :  A  prophet  like  unto  Moses. 
Fsal.  Ixxxix.  19  :  Of  the  family  of  David,  &c.  As  a  man,  and  as  a  prophet,  though 
of  the  highest  order,  the  Jews  constantly  and  uniformly  looked  for  their  Messiah. — 
Christ  never  claimed,  they  allege,  any  honor  or  respect,  but  such  as  belonged  only 
to  a  prophet,  an  extraordinary  messenger  of  God.  ne,  in  the  roost  decisive  terms!, 
declares  the  Lord  God  to  be  one  God,  and  the  sole  object  of  worship.  He  always 
prayed  to  him  as  his  Grod  and  Father.  He  always  spoke  of  himself  as  receiving  his 
doctrine  and  power  from  him,  and  again  and  again  disclaimed  having  any  power  of 
his  own.  John  v.  19, 21,  30,  &c.  xvi.  10.  He  directed  men  to  wor3iip  the  Father, 
without  the  least  intimation  that  himself,  or  any  other  person  whomsoever,  was  the 
object  of  worship.    Luke  xi.  1,  2 ;  Matt.  iv.  10 ;  John  xvi.  23. 

Christ  cannot  be  (say  they^  that  God  to  whom  prayer  is  to  be  offered,  because  he 
is  the  High  Priest,  to  make  intercession  for  us.  Heb.  vii.  25.  The  apostles  speak 
I  he  same  language,  representing  the  Father  as  the  only  true  God,  and  Christ  as  a 
man,  the  servant  of  God,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  all  the  power 
of  which  he  is  posses.sed,  as  a  reward  for  his  obedience.  (Acts  ii.  22,  Ace.)  The 
apostle  directed  men  to  pray  to  God  the  Father  only. — Acts  iv.  24  ;  Rom.  xvi.  27,  dec. 

This  denomination  maintain,  in  passages  already  quoted,  that  repentance  and 
a  good  life  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  recommend  us  to  the  divine  favoi ;  and  that 
nothing  is  necessary  to  make  us  in  all  situations  the  objects  of  that  favor,  but  such 
moral  conduct  as  we  are  fully  capable  of.    That  Christ  did  nothing  by  his  death,  or 
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in  any  other  way,  to  propitiate  God,  who  is  of  his  own  aocoid  dispoMd  to  kKpm  mf^ 
men  their  sins,  ixithout  any  other  condition  than  the  sinner's  repentanoe.  Vmk  WB 
Iv.  7 ;  Ezek.  zviii.  27.  Above  all,  the  beaatifol  and  affecting  parable  of  the  pnH^  1 3 
son,  (Lake  xt.)  is  thought  to  be  most  decisive,  that  repentance  is  all  our  heata^  1^ 
Father  requires,  to  restore  us  to  his  favor.  I» 

The  Unitarians  of  all  ages  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Pelagins,  with  ittfA  ■  * 
to  human  nature.    They  contend  that  Adam  transmitted  no  moral  corruptiua  n\k 
posterity ;  but  that  human  nature  is  now  as  perfect,  morally,  as  at  the  cieatkxL* 

188.  The  Avians^  among  whom  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  ifr 
ists,  derived  their  name  from  Arius,  who  flourished  in  the  fourtK  centnTi 
and  of  whose  opinions  an  account  has  been  given,  (Period  IV.  Sec.  1&) 

The  following  are  the  chief  particulars  in  which  the  Arians  and  Socinians  difir: 
The  Socinians  assert,  that  Christ  was  simply  a  man,  and  consequently  had  ■ 
existence  before  his  birth  and  appearance  in  this  world.  The  Arians  maintain,  dH 
Christ  was  a  super-angelic  being,  united  to  a  human  body ;  that,  though  he  was )» 
self  created,  he  was  the  creator  of  all  other  things  imder  God,  and  the  inummntfrf 
nil  the  divine  communications  to  the  patriarchs. 

The  Socinians  say,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  wbki 
is  God.  Some  Arians  suppose,  that  the  Holy  Spint  is  the  creature  of  the  Son,  ad 
subservient  to  him  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

189.  The  Sociniam  derive  their  name  from  Lslius  Socinus,  of  d» 
illustrious  family  of  Sozzini,  in  Tuscany.  He  died  at  Zurich,  in  156S. 
Among  the  doctrines  rejected  by  Socinus,  was  that  of  the  Trinity— 
originsd  sin — ^predestination — ^propitiation  for  sin  by  the  death  of  Christr— 
and  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Christ  he  supposed  to  be 
only  a  man,  inspired  as  a  preacher  of  nghteousness,  and  whose  death  is 
•to  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  heroism.  The  Holy  Ghost  he  codsi- 
dered  as  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  Father,  who  alone  is  God. 

190.  The  doctrines  of  Socinus,  after  his  death,  were  embraced  by 
multitudes,  principally  in  Poland  and  countries  around  it,  by  means  oi 
his  writings,  which  were  published  by  his  nephew,  Faustus  Socinus. 
His  followers  continued  to  flourish,  until  the  year  1638,  when  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the  indignation  of  the  Catholics,  through  whose  in- 
strumentality, the  govelmment  of  Poland  demolished  their  flourishing 
academy  at  Kacow,  and  shut  up  their  churches.  By  the  diet  of  War- 
saw, in  1658,  they  were  forever  banished  the  country.  From  this  time, 
they  were  scattered  through  Europe,  and  were  to  be  found  chiefly  em- 
bodied among  other  sects. 

191.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Unitarian 
controversy  was  revived  in  England,  by  Mr.  Whiston,  Mr.  Emlyn,  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  and  others,  who  adopted  the  Arian  scheme,  with  some 
variation.  For  a  time,  Arianism  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
England,  particularly  among  the  Presbyterians  and  General  Baptist 
Churches. 

Dr.  Clarke,  it  is  understood,  adopted  what  may  be  termed  high  or  semi-Arianism ; 
but  Mr.  Whiston  and  Mr.  Emlyn,  advocated  the  principles  of  the  low  Arians,  reduc- 
ing the  rank  of  the  Savior  to  the  scale  of  angelic  beings — a  creature  ''made  out  of 
n-^il  ing.'^  Since  this  time,  however,  both  Arians  and  Socinians  are  supposed  to  be 
nearly  extinct ;  being  sunk  into  the  common  appellation  of  Unitarians^  or  rither 
Humanitarians^  who  believe  the  Savior  to  be  '*a  hum,  like  themselves."     The  la.*t  ad- 
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of  the  pore  Arian  doctrines,  of  any  celebrity,  were  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  (iin- 
tlie  signatuie  of  Ben  Mordecai,)  and  Dr.  Richard  Price,  in  his  "  Sermons  on  the 
Doctrine." 

'*   19S.  At  a  later  date,  Socinianism  has  met  with  more  advocates 

laongh  the  labors  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Priestly,  Mr.  Lindley,  Gilbert 

HTakefield,  and  Mr.  Belsham. 

..*  Within  a  few  years,  Unitarianism  hnn  extensively  prevailed  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
Hrtand.  In  1794,  Dr.  Priestly,  meeting  with  opposition  in  England,  emigrated  to 
Aaierica,  where  he  gained  some  adherents,  and  was  instrumental  in  forming  a  few 
angresations  in  the  middle  states.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  con- 
lAfated  much  to  the  advancement  of  science.  His  death  took  place  in  1804. 
.  In  cmosition  to  the  above  advocates  of  Unitarianism,  several  able  works  have 
■npeared  within  a  few  years,  in  Great  Britain,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  <*  The 
^UAement  and  Sacrifice,"  by  bishop  Magee ;  "  The  Catvinistic  and  Socinian  Sys- 
tuitt  Compared  as  to  their  moral  Tendency,"  by  Andrew  Fuller ;  and  especially 
"Discoorses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy,"  by  Dr.  Wardlaw ;  and  '*  The  Atonement, 
Sacrifice,  and  Priesthood  of  Christ;"  and  "  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah," 
by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith. 

193.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  Unitarianism  has  prevailed  to  some 
extent  within  the  United  States,  principally  within  the  State  of  Massa- 
chtiaetts ;  although  Churches  belonging  to  that  connection  are  to  be  found 
in  not  a  few  of  the  large  towns  throughout  the  country.  Several  of  their 
clergymen  are  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  erudition ;  yet  they  are 
frr  m>m  maintaining  an  uniformity  of  views. 

The  number  of  Churches  reported  as  belonging  to  this  denomination  in  the  United 
Slates  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-three,  which  are  supplied  by  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ministers.  The  professorships  of  Harvard  universi^,  are  at  present  held  by  gentle- 
■kh  of  Unitarian  faith.  A  theological  seminary  is  connected  with  this  institution, 
dengned  to  qualify  young  men  as  ministers  fDr  the  Unitarian  Churches.  Within  a 
few  years  an  able  controversy  has  been  sustained  between  the  late  Dr.  Worcester, 
professors  Stuart  and  Woods  on  the  one  side,  and  Dr.  Channing  and  professor  Ware 
€11  the  other. 

XII.    UNIVERSALISTS. 

194.  The  TJniversalisU  are  those,  who  believe  that  all  mankind,  through 
the  merits  of  Christ,  will  finally  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  have  not  been  openly  numerous,  in  any  period  of 
the  Christian  world.  Origen,  who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century, 
is  supposed  by  Moshiem  to  have  embraced  the  sentiment ;  and  from  him  several 
others  in  that  age,  and  in  later  times,  interpreted  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  manner. 
Among  these  we  may  enumerate  the  chevalier  Ramsay,  Mr.  Jer.  White,  Dr.  Cheyne, 
Dr.  Hartley,  and  Lavater. 

195.  As  a  distinct  sect,  the  Universalists  belong  to  modem  times. 
The  first  open  advocate  of  the  doctrine  was  Dr.  Chauncey,  of  Boston, 
who  in  an  anonymous  volume,  published  in  1784,  strongly  maintained, 
that  as  Christ  died  for  all  men,  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  to  bring  all  men, 
either  in  the  present  state,  or  in  another,  to  a  willing  subjection  to  his 
moral  government. 

The  writers  in  favor  of  universal  salvation,  have  in  modem  times  been  considera- 
bly numerous,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  small  diversity  of  opinion  among  them. 
One  class  hold  that  mankind  are  already  perfectly  restored  to  the  divine  favor,  and 
receiving  what  correction  is  due  to  them,  in  the  present  world,  are,  at  death,  immedi- 
ately admitted  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  world.  Another  class  dissent,  from 
the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  man's  punishment  is  received  in  the  present  state ;  but 
maintain  that  it  is  extended  to  another  world,  where  being,  as  it  is  here,  corrective 
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and  disciplinary,  it  will  ultimately  prepaze  the  soul  for  the  felieities  of  the  difiM 
kingdom. 

The  latter  were  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Chaancer.  In  his  **  Salvation  of  all  mo," 
he  maintains  that  the  scheme  of  revelation  has  the  hajppiness  of  all  mankind,  as  ilf 
great  and  ultimate  end :  that  it  gradually  tends  to  this  end,  and  will  noc  &il  of  its 
accomplishment,  when  complete.  Some,  in  consequence  of  its  operation,  as  ctt* 
ducted  by  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  disposed  and  enabled,  in  their  present  state,  to 
make  such  improvements  in  virtue,  the  only  rational  preparative  for  happiness,  as 
that  they  shall  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  the  next  state.  Others,  who  baie 
proved  incurable  under  the  means  which  have  been  used  with  them  in  this  sMe, 
mst^  of  being  happy  in  the  next,  will  be  awfully  miserable ;  not  to  contiirae  lo 
finally,  but  that  they  may  be  convinced  of  their  folly,  and  recovered  to  a  virtncms  fiime 
of  mind ;  and  this  will  be  the  efiect  of  ftiture  pnnislunent  upon  many,  the  oonsequoice 
whereof  will  be  their  final  salvation,  aAer  beine  thus  fitted  for  it.  And  there  maybe 
yet  other  states,  before  the  scheme  of  Ood  shallbe perfected,  and  mankind  univernOf 
cured  of  their  moral  disorders ;  and  in  this  way  qualified  for,  and  finally  instated  ii 
eternal  happiness.  But  however  many  states  some  individuals  of  the  human  nee 
may  pass  through,  and  of  however  long  continuance  they  may  lie,  the  wbtAt  is 
intended  to  subserve  the  grand  design  of  universal  happiness,  and  will  finally  teramiile 
in  it :  insomuch  that  the  Son  of  God  and  Savior  of  men  will  not  deliver  op  his  tnnt 
into  the  hands  of  the  Father  (who  committed  it  to  him)  till  he  has  finally  fij»d  iB 
men  in  -heaven,  when  God  shall  be  otf  tn  all. — 1  Cor.  xv.  28. 

A  scheme  of  universal  salvation,  corresponding  to  the  former  views,  was  afterwaidi 
advanced  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington,  in  a  posthumous  woric,  entitled  **  Cal* 
vinism  Improved."  In  this  work,  the  author  supposes  the  atonement  to  be  ^^  a  dineL 
true,  and  proper  setting  of  all  our  guilt  to  the  account  of  Christ,  as  our  federal  hen 
and  sponsor ;  and  alike  placing  his  obedience  to  death  to  our  account."  Agreeabh 
to  this  idea.  Dr.  Huntington  maintains,  **  that  our  sins  are  transferred  to  Clurist,  aad 
his  righteousness  to  us ;  that  he  was  a  true  and  proper  substitute  for  all  "»*****^ 
and  has  procured  unconditional,  eternal  salvation  for  every  individual." 

Both  of  the  above  works  were  ably  answered—the  former,  by  Dr.  Jonathan  E^ 
wards,  of  New  Haven ;  the  latter,  by  Dr.  Nathan  Strong,  of  Hartford,  Connecticnt^ 

The  number  of  ministers  in  the  United  States  of  this  connection  is  variously  stated| 
from  one  hundred  and  fiity  to  three  hundred.  They  are,  however,  far  from  harmih 
nizing  in  their  views.  Their  Churches  are  estimated  at  three  hundred ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, they  maintain  little  order,  or  discipline. 

DISTINGUISHED   CHARACTERS   Ilf   PERIOD  YHI. 

Observation,  During  the  Reformation,  we  have  seen  that  there  was  a  great  increase 
of  eminent  men  throughout  Christendom.  Since  the  establishment  of  that  glorious 
event,  however,  the  number  has  continued  to  swell,  until  only  the  mention  of  such 
as  might  be  thought  entitled  to  notice,  would  add  many  a  page  to  our  volume.  We 
must  limit  ourselves,  therefore,  and  notice  such  only,  as  nave  been,  perhaps,  most 
conspicuous ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  history  of  these  men  is  better  known  than  the 
history  of  those,  who  belong  to  our  former  periods,  we  shall  omit  any  biographical 
notice  in  smaller  type,  of  those  who  belong  to  this.  It  may  be  added,  that  m  the 
following  catalogue,  we  shaU  not  be  particular  as  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
lived,  but  shall  rather  follow  the  order  m  which  wt  have  treated  the  several  sects, 

1.  I^ncOius  Loyolay  a  Spanish  knight,  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  1540. 

2.  Prands  Xavier^  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  India,  who,  from  his  zeal  and  success  in 
spreading  the  Romish  faith  in  that  country,  has  been  styled  "  the  apostle  of  the  In- 
dians." 

3.  Robert  BeUarminy  an  Italian  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  controversial 
writers,  in  the  Romish  connection.    Died,  1543. 

4.  Father  Paut^  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

5.  Louis  Bowdaloue^  y^^  esteemed  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  among  the 
Catholic  clergy.    Died  in  France,  1704. 

6.  John  BaptiMte  Massillony  a  French  preacher,  distinguished  for  his  powers  of  ek>» 
cation,  and  iSSr  his  volume  of  published  sermons. 
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twit,  nehbUtop  of  Cnubnj,  diniDgiiulMd  for  the  bauty  ol  Ua  KtIb  n 
(,  and  Ibr  tbe  nncommaii  pontf  of  his  nuimr  of  titt.    Died,  1651. 


B.  PUIip  Jaaa  SftMr,  t  J.ntlwnii  Gennui  divioe,  fimnder  of  tlie  fieiiiU.    Sie^ 


JtntMlem  Ohurdi,  and 


Sv^Mtorr.  ft  Swede,  who,  aboot  the  year  1750,  fbanded  the  New 
~  uter  whom  1m  (bnowen  are  ctJIed  St    '    ' 


whicli  diapla;  a  ftand  of  sense  and  teaming.    Died,  1'  _ . 

13.  Heoy  VIII.,  king  of  Euglaod,  in  wboM  reign  the  BeformaLioD  in  that  eontitiy 

Ua jneir,  an 
in  Engfuid. 

13.  Marf,  queen  of  England,  who  opposed  the  Eefonnalion  in  England,  and  at* 
tempted  the  n-eaiablishment  of  tbe  Rtnnan  Catholic  religion,  in  ttial  coonlrj. 

16.  JoAjt  Sogen,  a  zealons  Biglah  divvu,  who  SufferM  tDonpdom,  at  Smithlleld, 
1559,  in  tbe  persecnting  reign  of  Mary. 

17.  TTtomai  Crmmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbory,  a  great  (Hend  to  the  caau  of  Tn- 
testonlism,  and  for  tchicb  be  wu  burnt  at  Oiford,  1555,  by  order  of  queen  Maij. 

IS.  Hitgk  latimer,  bi^op  of  Worcester,  who,  for  his  zeal  in  tbe  ^Mestant  cause, 
was  bomt  at  Oxford,  in  1555. 

19.  KtScIaiSidUy,  bisbop  of  London,  bnmt  at  tbe  same  time  with  Latimer,  and  for 
the  same  catue. 

30.  Edward  Bmuur,  bishop  of  London,  a  violent  and  cruel  persecnlor  of  the  Pro- 
teatants,  in  Che  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

21.  SiepluK  Qordaier,  bishop  of  Wlncbester,  and  chancellor  of  England,  like  Bon- 
ner, a  powerfnl  and  cruel  persecutor  of  the  ProteMouls,  daring  the  reign  of  qneen 
Mary. 

22.  EHiabtth,  queen  of  England,  dnring  whose  reign  the  Reformation  in  that 
connlry  was  Brmly  ntablished. 

23.  Jatnn  B/mcrofi,  arcbbishop  of  Canterbury,  imder  king  Jamfs  I.,  a  furious  per 
secntorof  the  Puritans.     Died,  IGIO. 

24.  Williain  Lattd,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  aviotenl 
omoser  of  the  Puritans,  but  who,  for  high  tivasoo,  was  beheaded  in  1645. 

25.  (Mito  CromnrtJl,  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  Englani],  wbo  greatly 
favored  the  cause  of  the  Dissenters,  in  that  country,  and  promoted  the  laithfol  preach- 
ing of  (he  Gospel.     Died,  1038. 

26.  Jama  Vther,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  a  prelate  of  distinruiibed 
learning  and  piety,  aatbot  of  "  Annals  of  the  Old  and  New  TeHanienl."    Died,  16fiS. 
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27.  bme  Barrm,  k  kuncd  EnglUi  divi&e,  UgU;  odrimtad  for  Uf  ■ 


which  ue  said  to  be  richer  in  thoaght,  (hen  anj  other  Mnnotls  in  the  En^id)  Iw 
gtiage.    Died,  1077. 

28.  Johi  m]Mmi,aTcbbishopofC*iLterbDrf,  themoitpopiilBipc*cb«To(hiadM| 
mthor  of  (evcnl  TMninn  of  Mrmoni,  chanctenaBd  bf  peutiDvIki^aBdauiOI 


langtum.    He  introduced  Into  Endand  the  ciutom  of  machins  viih  doim.    Ked, 

tesi. 

29.  EStoard  StiBmgllM,  Uihop  of  Worcester,  »thor  of  "  Origines  Stent,"  or  ■ 
rational  account  of  natonl  and  rerealed  relision.     Died,  1S99. 

30.  GiOtrt  Buntt,  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  BefonnatloD,"  and  of  a  '■  History  «f 
hie  own  Timo."    Died,  ITU. 
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34.   Cem-gt  Btrkdof,  bislK^  oC  Cloyne,  m  dutiiiKiiuhed  benelkctoT  or  Tate  o 
utilKir  of  tBe  "  Minale  Fhikumher.''    Died,  1733. 
"'.  JUm  IjxBtik,  bukop  of  London,  ftulbor  c^  "  LechiTe*  on  the  FOeOr  of  tba 
■•       ■  "    -ed,  1787. 


37.  Jtlut  IfnciM,  who,  ftom  being  eminendy  bold  in  rin,  became  a  distingiilBhed 
minister  ot  tbe  Gospel,  in  London,  and  uthor  of  aeTenl  valuable  winb.  Died, 
1807. 

38.  Thama  StaU,  an  EoKlioh  divine,  dittingnished  Ibr  his  isTaloable,  hMsed,  and 
fsvciiea]  conunentu;  on  the  Bible.    Died,  1831. 

39.  Mm  OmtM,  an  anineat  Enfliah  diiine  amoag  lb*  DiMenlen,  a  Ban  of  paU 
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iMnuDg  ud  [Melj,  whoae  wotia  are  highlf  eateemed,  ta  the  praaent  daf.   Dip^ 


40.  Sidtird  Baxur,  «ii  eminent  Honconlbimist  divine,  nnthor  of 


oical  treatises,  iriueh  a^xnud  in  fervent  inety,  and 
Died,  leei. 

41.  Joh»  Flavd,  a  distinniiahed  disseoting 
Mimous  and  treatises,  which  are  marked  with  the  mme  piety  and 
those  of  Baxter.     Died,  1691. 

42.  JUoOhao  Benry,  an  eminent  English  Dissenter,  best  known  by  Us  nlidk 
"Espcnitiaa  of  the  Bible."     Died,  1714. 

4S.  7!toMaii?)iffe2p,adiasentingcleTB7iiian,aatlii]ri}f B"Bod]rofIKTiiii7.''  Vt^ 
1731. 

44.  luac  Wata,  a  dissenliDg  divine,  anthor  of  several  valnable  treatises  <n  TtSI^ 
•opbical  subjects ;  but  still  belter  known  Tor  his  sennoos,  and  his  metrical  Tei«BB«f 
the  Psalms.    Died,  1746. 

45.  Demd  Iftti,  a  dissenting;  divine,  author  of  a  "  HiAory  of  New  Eagtaui,"  ni 
a  "  Hiskar  of  the  Pnritans."    Dkd,  1743. 

46.  FkS^  Dtddridgt,  an  EngUah  Kssenier,  distinftnished  as  a  theoki^ca]  iBUnfr 


ter,'and  for  several  valuatde  works,  viz.  "Lectures,"  an  "Expontianaf  tbalTev 
Testament,"  "  Kise  and  Progress  of  BeligioD  in  the  Soul,"  dec.     Died,  17^1. 

47.  NaOiaiati  Lardna,  a  dissenting  divine,  anther  of  the  "  CredibiHly  of  QouA 
History."    Died,  1768. 

46.  John  Seiitam,  a  distinguished  English  clergyinan,  who  with  liiil  lii  miHil  uaiiwl 
(o  Holland,  and  is  called  the  "  father  of  the  CeKgregatiamal  Churches  in  Hew  En^asd." 
Died,  1623. 

49.  Jelat  Cottm,  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  ministers  in  New  England,  hi^il; 
celelwated  lor  his  wisdom  and  ieermng.     Died,  1652. 

50.  Tkenat  Haoller,  first  minister  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  fbondEn 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  first  minister  of  Hartrord.     Died,  1647. 

51.  Mm  Daeamrt,  first  minister  of  New  Haven,  and  one  of  the  fbnnden  of  ttM 
flBk^rorttetBune.    DM,  1670. 
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u  Mather,  a  dergyman  of  Boston,  and  pfendent  of  Harru^  edOege^ 
ected  both  for  his  learning  and  nsefuhiess.    Died,  1723. 
1  Mather,  son  of  the  former,  justly  reputed  the  most  distingoished  minister 
l^d.    His  pablications  amoonted  to  three  himdred  and  eight]r<wo,  se¥e« 
,  as  his  Magnolia,  were  lane.    Died,  1728. 

Mm  Edwards,  president  of  New  Jersey  college,  distingnished  for  his  able 
)nginal  Sin,"  *<  Freedom  of  the  Will,^'  dec.    Died,  1758. 
(AC  Edrtfordt,  president  of  Union  college,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  able 
in.    Died,  1801. 
Bellamif,  a  minister  of  Bethlehem,  in  Conneetkiit,  a  powerftil  preacher, 
instructer  in  theology.    Died)  1790. 

il  Hopkins,  minister  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  author  of  a  "  System  of 
I  which  he  maintains  that  holiness  consists  in  disinterested  benevolence, 
dfishness.    Died,  1803.    It  is  from  his  name  that  the  term  flgpttmVmiwi 

Lathrop,  a  minister  of  West  SjMingfield,  eminently  pious  and  profoundly 
iology,  author  of  several  volumes  of  pomiUur  sermons.  Died,  1820. 
kp  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  college,  distinguished  for  his  great  useful- 
it  the  head  of  that  institution,  and  for  a  much  admired  oonise  of  theok>« 
s,  delivered  to  the  students ;  besides  other  valuable  worics.  Died,  1817. 
n  Strong,  pastor  of  a  Con^gational  Church  in  Hartford,  distinguished 
ts,  eloquence,  piety,  and  learning.    Died,  1816. 

^malley,  a  divine,  of  Berlin,  Ckmnecticut,  disting[uished  for  his  great  logical 
for  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement 
d  science. 

I  Danes,  president  of  Princeton  cdlege.  New  Jersey,  an  eloquent  and 
tsbyterian  preacher,  whose  published  sermons  are  still  much  admired. 

VttherspooH,  for  some  years  minister  of  Paisley,  in  Scotland ;  afterwards 
Princeton  college,  in  New  Jersey,  an  eminent  politician^  and  a  sound 
nne.    Died,  1794. 

logersj  father  of  Presbyterianism,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Died,  1811. 
/  Seabury,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  the  first 
he  United  States.    Died,  1796. 

yrt  Dehon,  bishop  of  South  Carolina,  distinguished  for  his  eminent 
piety,  and  for  two  volumes  of  sermons,  which  are  much  admired,  both 
abroad.    Died,  1817. 

Wiiliams,  founder  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  father  of  the  first 
ch  in  New  England.    Died,  1683. 

ri//,  a  distinguished  Baptist  divine,  in  London,  well  known  for  his  Com* 
he  Bible,  and  for  a  Bodv  of  Divinity.    Died,  1771. 
\yland,  an  eminent  Baptist  preacher  in  England,  and  head  of  the  Baptist 
Bristol.    Died,  1792. 

Manning,  president  of  Rhode  Island  college,  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
the  American  Baptists.    Died,  1791. 

I  StiUnuin,  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Boston,  distinguished  for  his  imcom- 
ce  and  fervent  piety. 

Vesleif,  an  Englishman,  founder  of  the  sect  called  Methodists.  Died,  179L 
!  Whitefieldy  an  Englishman,  a  most  popular  and  truly  tiseAil  prnurher, 
nr  of  the  Wbitefieldian,  or  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Died,  1770. 
r  Aslntry,  the  first  bishop  of  the  American  Methodist  Church,  distinguish- 
•at  attachment  to  the  principles  of  his  sect,  and  for  the  zeal  with  which 
its  cause.    Died,  1816. 

!  Fox,  the  founder  and  head  of  the  English  Quakers.    Died,  1690.  * 

m  Penn,  an  Englishman,  and  father  of  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  in  th« 
isylvania,  distinguished  for  his  intelligence,  and  benevolence  of  charao- 
718. 
Sodnus,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  tSbanuM  sect. 

Pritftly,  a  distinguished  polemical  and  jAiilosophical  Euff^ih^irtvUR^ 
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who,  having  embraced  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  meeting  with  oppoatioa  in  Eii^bid, 
removed  to  America,  where  he  died,  in  1804. 

79.  JosepA  Stevens  BuckmauUr^  an  eloquent  Unitarian  minister,  in  Boston,  and  ke> 
torer  on  biblical  criticism  in  Harvard  college.    Died,  1812. 

80.  Charltt  Chauncey,  a  Congregational  minister  in  Boston,  the  first  open  adftxHe 
in  America  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  His  volume  on  that  sutject  vu 
answered  bjr  Dr.  Edwards,  of  New  Haven.    Died,  1787. 

81.  Joseph  HyntingtoHf  minister  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  author  of  ''Cahrinism  ha* 
proved,''  which  was  answered  by  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartford.    Died,  1785. 

82.  John  £liotj  minister  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  who  from  his  missionary  laboa 
among  the  aborigines  of  New  England,  has-  been  called  the  *^  Apostle  of  the  Indiuo." 
Died,  1640. 

83.  Maifhens,  Thomas,  John,  and  Experience,  ministers  on  the  island  of  Map 
tha's  Vineyard,  and  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  preaching  to  the  Indiana  of  thit 
island. 

84.  David  Brameriy  a  pious  and  devoted  missionary  of  New  England,  to  the  b* 
dians  in  New  Jersey.    Died,  1747. 

85.  Bartholomew  Zeigenbalgy  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  India ;  he  was  sent 
out  by  Frederick  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  in  1706;  and  died  at  Tranqnebary  in  1719. 
He  was  inde&tigable  and  successful  in  his  labors. 

86.  Christian  F,  Sehmartty  a  most  eminent  and  devoted  misskmaiy  to  India.  Be 
entered  the  field  of  his  labcH^,  in  1750,  under  the  government  of  Denmaik;  nd 
labored  at  Tanjore,  and  other  stations  in  its  vicinity,  until  his  death,  in  1796.  It  9 
■aid  he  reckoned  two  thousand  persons,  converted  through  his.  instrumentality. 

87.  William  Ward,  D.  D.,  Baptist  missionary  to  Serampore.    He  died,  in  1883. 

88.  /.  T.  Vanderkempy  D.  D.,  missionary  to  Siouth  Africa.  He  labored  wiHi  ratom 
among  the  CafiVes  and  Hottentots,  and  died  at  Cape  Town,  in  1811. 

89.  Claudius  Buehananj  D.  D.,  a  Scotch  divine }  one  of  the  chaplains  c^  the  Ent 
India  company,  and  provost  of  the  college  at  Fort  William.  By  his  wxitingi,  ke 
excited  a  spint  of  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  heathen,  tad 
materially  aided  the  cause  of  missions.    He  died  in  England,  in  1815. 

90.  Henry  Martyn^  an  English  missionary  to  Hindostan  and  Persia.  He  engaged 
in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen  with  the  ardor  and  zeal  of  an  apostle,  bat 
in  1812,  he  sunk  under  the  severity  of  his  labors,  and  the  destructive  inflneneescC 
the  climate.  He  lived,  however,  to  complete  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Psalms,  into  the  Persian  language. 

91.  Samuel  Worcester ^  minister  of  Salem.  Mass.,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  tti* 
lous  promoters  of  missions  from  New  England,  for  communicating  the  Gospel  to  tbe 
heathen:  secretary  of  the  board  of  conunissioners  for  foreign  missions;  died  at 
Brainerd,  in  the  country  of  the  Cherokees,  1821. 

92.  Samuel  Newell j  American  missionary  to  Bombay.    Died,  1821. 

93.  Gordon  HaU,  one  of  the  first  American  missionaries  to  Bombay ;  where  be, 
with  his  associates,  established  schools  and  preached  the  Gospel  until  1826,  when  he 
died. 

94.  Zm  ParsonSj  American  missionary  to  Palestine.  He  arrived  at  Smyrna  in 
January,  1820 ;  proceeded  to  Scio  to  learn  the  modem  Greek,  and  soon  after  visited 
the  seven  Churches  of  Asia.  He  then  went  to  Jerusa^m,  but,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  he  sailed  soon  after  to  Alexandria,  where  he  died,  in  1822. 

95.  PHny  Fiskj  missionary  to  Palestine,  and  companion  of  ParsonS|  he  died  in 
October,  1825. 

96.  Jeremiah  EvartSj  secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mission^ 
distinguished  as  well  for  his  humble  piety,  as  his  ardent  zeal  in  spreading  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen.    Died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  1831. 

97.  Elias  Cornelius^  the  active  and  laborious  successor  of  Mr.  Evaits,  as  secretary 
to  the  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions.    Died  at  Haitford,  Conn.,  1832. 
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OF 
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The  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  more  diversified,  in  its  mountains  and 
hills  and  vallies — in  its  oceans  and  lakes  and  rivers — in  its  forests 
and  fruits  and  flowers,  than  has  heen,  and  still  is  the  human  family,  in 
respect  to  their  religious  opinions  and  religious  practices.  This  diversity 
commenced  at  an  early  period  after  the  apostasy,  and  has  continued  to 
prevail  among  the  nations  and  tribes  of  men,  as  they  have  sprea^  over 
the  earth,  in  successive  periods  of  the  world. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  human  heart — its  depraved  nature 
and  ignoble  tendencies,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  to  find  a  dark  and 
gloomy  system  of  idolatry  and  superstition  growing  up,  and  prevailing 
throughout  the  whole  heathen  world,  and  rites  and  ceremonies  corres- 
pondin^l}^  cruel  and  degrading.  True,  the  heathen  might  have  known 
and  practised  better.  For  the  Supreme  Being  "  left  not  himself  without 
witness"  among  them ;  for,  "  the  invisible  things  of  Him,  (namely,  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead,)  were  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  tnat  are  made ;  so  that  they  were  without  excuse."  But  to  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  light  of  nature  they  gave  little  heed.  Early  losing 
sight  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  they  were  soon  lost 
in  the  mazes  of  a  gloomy  superstition,  and  involved  in  the  senseless  rites 
of  an  impious  idolatry.  "  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,"  and  they 
sincerely  believed  they  were,  "  they  became,"  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  ^^fooU;  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  hirds,  and  to 
four  footed  beasts  and  creeping  things."* 

Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  it  is  true,  occasionally  uttered  sen- 
timents concerning  the  Divine  Being,  which,  even  in  this  enlightened 
age,  must  be  pronounced  sublime ;  "  some  rays  of  light  shine  forth  in 
their  writings ;  but  they  are  from  the  midst  of  a  thick  darkness."  They 
are  blended  with  principles  unworthy  of  a  Deity,  destructive  of  all  virtue, 
and  at  war  even  with  decency.  I^lato,  who  has  himself  been  called 
*'  divine,"  from  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
reconmiends  the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  the  same  sacrifice;  as  the 
people  offered  to  their  idols.     Seneca,  after  exposing  many  of  the  vulgar 
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errors  of  his  day  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  freely  allows  their  pnctioe. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  even  Socrates,  though  condemned  to  deidi 
for  contemning  the  gods,  and  making  light  of  the  religion  of  his  coantiri 
ordered  a  cock  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dsmon  iEsculapius,  immediateqr 
before  his  death,  in  conformity  with  the  vulgar  error. 

Such  being  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  great  moral  tettchen  rf 
heathen  antiquity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  mass,  the 
lightened,  stupid  majority  should  have  adopted  the  most  disgusting  k 
tries,  and  descended  to  the  most  abject  and  loathsome  religions 
nies.  ^^  It  is  a  shame 9**  observes  the  distinguished  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
**  to  speak  of  those  things^  which  were  done  of  them  in  secret." 

Where  a  divine  revelation  has  been  enjoyed,  the  aspect  of  manldiid 
has  been  very  different.  Yet  amon^  the  Jews,  although  taught  by  God 
himself,  and  constantly  enjoyinc^  the  manifestations  of  his  glory,  how 
strong  was  their  tendency  to  the  idolatrous  customs  of  surroundin; 
heathen  nations.  Nay,  they  were  often  accused  of  serving  **  other  gods* 
than  Jehovah ;  and,  actually,  at  ^'arious  times,  formed  images  S[  die 
heathen  deities,  which  they  had  seen  either  in  Egypt,  or  among  cod- 
tiguous  idolatrous  tribes.  Scarcely  was  it  within  the  compass  of  tlie 
fearful  judgments  of  heaven  to  save  that  nation  from  abandoning  the 
worship  of  the  only  true  God ;  and  adopting  the  ceremonies,  the  incsn- 
tations,  the  sacrifices,  and  oblations  of  the  votaries  of  a  false  and  8upe^ 
stitious  religion. 

The  promulgation  of  Christianity  in  the  world  has  efiected  and  is 
effecting  a  glorious  change  among  mankind.  Brought  back  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  only  living  and  true  God,  and  riveted  to  this  most 
important  of  all  religious  truths,  it  is  to  be  anticipated,  that  as  the  Bible 
spreads,  and  its  holy  doctrines  and  precepts  are  received  and  felt,  men 
will  more  and  mqre  harmonize  in  their  views,  and  more  and  more  accord 
in  practice.  Yet  even  among  professing  Christians  of  difierent  denomi- 
nations, under  all  the  amalgamating  influence  of  the  religion  of  a  common 
Lord — "  of  one  faith  and  one  baptism" — ^how  wide  the  distance  !  Not 
only  different  opinions  pre^'ail,  but  difierent  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
practised.  When  all  these  differences  in  sentiment,  together  with  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  which  now  separate  the  religions  communities  of 
Christian  lands,  shall  be  done  away — if  that  era  is  ever  to  arrive— is 
known  only  to  Him,  who  alone  can  cause  men  "  to  see  eye  to  eye,'*  and 
make  "  their  practice  all  the  same." 

It  being  the  object  of  this  part  of  the  volume  to  present  to  onr  readers 
some  account  of  the  modes  of  worship,  together  with  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe  in  all  periods,  we  shall  distri- 
bute our  observations  into  four  general  heads,  in  accordance  with  the 
four  grand  divisions,  under  which  the  different  religions  of  the  world 
are  commonly  considered,  viz. :  the  Pagan,  the  Jewish,  the  Mahometan, 
and  the  Christian, 
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I.    PAGANISM. 

We  begin  with  Paganism.     And  in  the  account  which  we  propose  to 
give  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  of  subjects  of  a  correlative  chanc* 
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tar,  of  heathen  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  the  readeT  will  perceive, 
diat  not  "a  panicle  ia  found  to  intarest  or  amend  the  heart;  no  family 
Biblet '  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruclion  in  righteouaneas, 
that  men  may  be  thoroug:hly  furnished  unto  all  good  works ;'  no  domestic 
worship ;  no  pious  assembly,  where  the  village  preacher  '  attempts  each 
art,  leproves  each  dull  delay,  allurea  to  bri^ter  worlds,  and  leads  the 
way.'  No  standard  of  morals  to  repress  the  vicious  i  no  mond  education, 
in  which  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  may  be  implanted  in  the 
jrouthful  mind."  Bui  be  will  see  the  evidences  of  a  moral  dailcness,  more 
intense  and  more  appalliDg  than  that  darkness  which  once  selded  upon 
idolatrous  Effypt;  and  will  be  led,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  praise  God,  who, 
in  the  Gospel  of  hia  Son,  has  brought  life  and  inrniortaCty  to  light. 

BomiANs. — Egypt  was  the  fertile  soil,  in  which  idolatry  was  first 
nurtured  and  matured ;  and  its  ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  the 
fint  people  who  erected  altars,  images,  and  temples.  They  worshipped  a 
neat  variety  of  gods ;  but  two  were  universally  adored,  viz :  Osiris  and 
bis.  which  are  thought  to  have  been  the  sun  and  moon. 

Besides  these  gods,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  a  great  numbor  of  beasts ; 
as  the  ox,  the  d^,  the  woff,  (he  hawk,  the  cioradile,  the  ibis  or  stork, 
the  cat,  ice 
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It  was  death  for  any  person  to  Idll  one  of  these  animals  volunlanly; 
and  even  a  punishment  was  decreed  against  him,  who  should  have  killed 
an  ibis,  or  a  cat,  without  design.  Diodones  relates  an  incident,  to  which 
he  himself  was  an  eyewitness,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt.  A  Roman 
having  inadvertently  killed  a  cat,  the  exaspemled  populace  ran  to  hia 
house  ;  and  neither  the  authority  of  the  king,  who  immediately  detached 
a  body  of  his  guards,  nor  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  could  rescue 
the  unfortunate  criminal.  And  such  was  the  reverence  which  the  Egyp 
tiana  had  for  these  animals,  that  in  extreme  famine  they  chose  to  eat  one 
another,  rather  than  feed  upon  their  imagined  deities. 

Of  all  these  animals,  the  bullApis  was  the  most  famous.  Magnificent 
temples  were  erected  to  him ;  extraordinary  honors  were  paid  to  bim, 
while  he  lived,  and  still  greater  when  be  died.  On  this  event,  Egypt 
went  into  a  general  mourning.    His  obsequies  were  solemnized  with  a 
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pomp  scarcely  credible.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagns,  the  boll 
dying  of  old  age,  the  funeral  pomp,  l^sides  the  ordmary  expenses,  amouai* 
ed  to  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  French  crowns.  After  the  last  hiMion  U 
had  been  paid  to  the  deceased  god,  the  next  care  was  to  jproyide  him  a  u 
successor,  and  all  Egypt  was  examined  for  this  purpose.  He  was  knom  U 
by  certain  marks,  which  distinguished  him  from  all  other  animals  of  that  K 
species ;  upon  his  forehead  was  to  be  a  white  spot,  in  the  form  of  a  cm-  h 
cent ;  on  his  back  the  figure  of  an  eagle ;  upon  jiis  tongue,  that  of  a  beetle.  |i 
As  soon  as  he  was  found,  mourning  gave  place  to  joy ;  and  nothing  wit 
heard,  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  but  festivals  and  rejoicings.  The  new  god 
was  brought  to  Memphis,  to  take  possession  of  his  £gnity,  and  tl^ 
installed  with  a  great  number  of  ceremonies.* 

The  origin  of  this  strange  and  preposterous  kind  of  worship  is  nnce^ 
tain.  The  conjecture  of  those  who  ascribe  the  worship  of  animals  to 
the  benefits  which  were  derived  from  them,  seems  most  plausible.  The 
ox  they  might  come  to  regard  with  veneration  for  his  usefulness  in  tilling 
the  land ;  the  sheep,  for  supplying  milk  and  wool ;  the  dog,  for  protecting  the 
house,  dec.  But  whatever  was  the  oriffin  of  thjese  idolatrous  services,  they 
bespeak  a  deep  moral  darkness,  whioi  it  is  painful  to  contemplate ;  the 
superstition  of  the  Egyptians,  Juvenal  has  finely  ridiculed,  (Sat.  xv.  v. 
1,  dec.,)  in  a  passage,  which  an  English  poet  has  thus  translated : 

"  Who  knows  not,  that  there  b  nothing  vile  or  odd,        ' 
Which  brain-sick  Eg3rpt  turns  not  to  a  god  ? 
Some  of  her  fools  the  crocodile  adore, 
The  ibis  crammed  with  snakes,  as  many  more, 
A  long  tailed  ape,  the  suppliants  most  admire 
Where  a  half  Memnon  tunes  his  magic  lyre ; 
Where  Thebes,  once  for  her  hundred  gates  renowned, 
An  awful  heap  of  ruins  strews  the  ground : 
Whole  towns  m  one  place,  river  fish  revere, 
To  sea  fish  some  as  pioasly  adhere ; 
In  some,  a  dog's  hi^  deity  is  seen : 
But  none  mind  Dian,  tho'  of  dogs  the  queen; 
Nay,  vegetables  here  take  rank  divine ; 
On  leeks  and  onions  'tis  profane  to  dine. 
Oh  holy  nation !  where  the  gardens  bear 
A  crop  of  gods  through  all  Uie  livelong  year.** 

The  ancient  Egyptians  used  frequent  ahlutions  and  purifications ;  they 
scupulously  avoided  eating  with  strangers,  as  unclean ;  and  the  custom 
of  circumcision,  which  remains  to  this  day,  and  which  was  extended  to 
women,  as  well  as  to  men,  was  observed  by  them  from  time  immemorial, 
and  esteemed  by  them  so  necessary,  that  Pythagoras,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  liberty  of  conversing  with  the  Egyptian  priests  and  entering  into 
their  temples,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  operation. 

The  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  funeral  rites,  were  performed  with 
peculiar  solemnity.  When  any  eminent  person  died,  all  the  women  of 
the  family,  having  their  heads  and  faces  besmeared  with  dirt,  their  breasts 
bare,  and  their  waists  girt,  lef\  the  body  at  home,  and  marching  in  this 
garb,  attended  by  all  their  friends  of  the  same  sex,  through  the  streets 

*Rollin,BookI.,PartIL 
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city,  lamented  the  deceased,  and  beat  themselves  in  a  most  cruel 
r.  The  men  fonned  another  company,  and  mourned  in  the  same 
:.  This  ceremony  they  continued  till  the  corpse  was  interred, 
ing  from  the  bath,  from  wine  and  delicate  meats,  and  from  the 
their  best  attire.  The  body  was  afterwards  embalmed,  delivered 
"elatives,  ahd  put  in  a  wooden  coffin,  which  was  placed  upright, 

the  wall  of  the  edifice  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  At  the  time 
d  for  the  interment,  the  judges  and  friends  were  invited,  and  sat 
rtain  place  beyond  the  lake,  (supposed  to  be  that  of  Mosris,)  which 
y  was  to  pass.  The  vessel,  whose  pilot  was  caUed  Charon,  being 
up  to  the  shore,  before  the  body  was  suffered  to  embark,  every 
18  at  liberty  to  accuse  the  deceased.  If  the  accuser  made  good 
rge,  that  the  deceased  had  led  a  bad  life,  the  body  was  denied  the 
iry  burial ;  but  if  the  accuser  charged  the  deceased  unjustly,  he 
d  a  severe  punishment.  If  no  accuser  appeared,  or  the  accusa- 
ild  not  be  supported,  the  relations  recited  the  praises  of  the  de- 
and  the  attendants  joined  their  acclamations  to  this  funeral  oration, 
dy  was  then  deposited  in  the  family  sepulchre.* 
embalming  spoken  of  above  was  performed  three  difierent  ways. 
>st  elaborate  was  bestowed  on  persons  of  rank,  and  cost  rising  of 
isand  dollars.  In  the  ceremony,  several  persons  were  employed. 
Irew  the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  by  an  instrument  made  for 
rpose.  Others  emptied  the  bowels  and  intestines,  by  cutting  a. 
tne  side ;  after  which,  the  cavities  were  filled  with  perfumes  and 

odoriferous  drugs.  When  this  operation  was  over,  the  persons 
d  been  engaged  in  it  fled.  The  embalmers  filled  the  bouy  with 
cinnamon,  and  all  sorts  of  spices.  After  a  time,  the  body  was 
d  in  lawn  fillets,  which  were  glued  together  with  a  kind  of  thin 
id  then  crusted  over  with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes.  By  this 
it  is  said  that  the  entire  figure  of  the  body,  the  very  lineaments 
!ace,  and  the  hairs  on  the  lids  and  eyebrows  were  preserved  in 
ituralperfection.  These  embalmed  bodies  are  what  we  now  call 
es.  They  are  still  brought  from  Egypt,  and  are  justly  regarded 
^nder. 

iFTEs  AND  MiDiANiTEs. — The  worship  of  these  nations  was  similar 
of  the  Egyptians.  They  paid  divine  honors  to  departed  men, 
;red  sacrifices  to  them.  Chemosh  and  Baal-Peor  were  the  idols 
b ;  and  the  Psalmist  says,  they  joined  themselves  unto  Baal-Peor, 
the  sacrifices  of  the  dead,  viz :  the  sacrifices  ofiered  up  to  their 
r  departed  men,  whom  they  worshipped.  In  honor  of  this  god, 
n  bound  their  temples  with  garlands ;  and  it  was  at  his  shrine, 
Nibitish  women,  to  do  him  reverence,  parted  with  their  virtue. 

jNiTEs. — This  people  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  figure  of  a  man 
led  gold,  his  face  representing  that  luminary.  The  idol  was  called 
.     He  was  represented  by  a  statue  of  brass,  with  arms  extended. 


*Rce*tEiicj.    An.  Egypt. 
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bat  declining  towards  the  earth.  To  this  monster  the  Ammonites  were 
wont  to  sacrifice  their  children,  called,  ^Passing  thronffh  the  fire  to 
Moloch."  The  children  ofifered  were  placed  upon,  or  wimin  the  armi 
of  the  idol ;  but  not  being  able  to  retain  their  position,  fell  into  a  furnace 
of  fire  below.  In  the  mean  time,  loud  instruments  were  sounded,  that 
the  cries  of  the  suffering  babes  might  not  be  heard. 

Can AANiTEs. — The  religion  of  this  people  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Ammonites.  They  worshipped  the  same  idol,  Mo- 
loch, with  the  same  ceremony  of  passing  their  children  before  the  idol 
of  the  sun.  From  the  commands  given  to  Moses  to  destroy  their  aiian 
and  break  doum  their  images,  arid  cut  dovm  their  groves,  and  to  hum 
their  graven  images  with  fire,  it  appears  that  they  were  idolaters  of  t 
deeper  die  than  most  of  the  infatuated  nations  of  Canaan.* 

Philistines. — The  most  famous  idol  of  the  Philistines  was  Dagoik 
The  sculptured  images  or  representations  of  him,  exhibited,  as  may  still 
be  seen  on  ancient  coins,  the  appearance  of  a  woman  abore,  bat  of  a  fish 
below.  Besides  Dagon,  the  Philistines  wonhipped  Baal-Zebub,  or  the 
ffod  of  fiies,  i.  e.  the  deity,  who  protected  the  people  from  gnats.  What 
his  form  was  is  uncertain.  He  had  a  temple  of  some  note  erected  to 
him  in  the  city  of  Ekron.  2  Kings,  i.  2.  Ashtaroth  was  another  idol 
of  the  Philistines,  said  also  to  have  been  the  abominations  of  the  Zido* 
nians.  By  it  is  understood  the  moon,  as  Baal,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  denoted  the  sun.  To  these  gods,  in  general,  groves  were 
planted — altars  erected — and  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  various  kinds 
offered. 

Carthageniahs. — The  Carthagenians  had  two  deities  to  whom  they 
paid  particular  worship.  The  first  was  the  goddess  Coelistis,  called  like- 
wise Urania  or  the  moon,  who  was  invoked  in  great  calamities,  and 
particularly  in  droughts,  in  order  to  obtain  rain.  This  was  doubtless  the 
same  whom  Jeremiah  (vii.  18.  idiv.  17 — ^26)  "calls  the  queen  of  heaven ;" 
and  who  was.  held  in  so  much  reverence  by  the  Jewish  women,  that  they 
addressed  their  vows,  burned  incense,  poured  out  drink  oflferings,  and 
made  cakes  for  her,  ut  faciarU  placentas  regime  caHi  ;  and  from  whom 
they  boasted  their  having  received  all  manner  of  blessings,  whilst  they 
paid  her  regular  worship ;  whereas  since  they  had  failed  in  it,  they  had 
been  oppressed  with  misfortunes  of  every  kind. 

The  second  deity  particularly  adored  by  the  Carthagenians,  and  in 
whose  honor  human  sacrifices  were  offered,  was  Saturn,  known  in  Scrip- 
ture by  the  name  of  Moloch,  and  this  worship  passed  from  Tyre  to  Csu^ 
thage.  In  times  of  pestilence,  they  used  to  sacrifice  a  great  number  of 
children  to  their  gods.  Such  as  had  no  children  were  wont  to  purchase 
those  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  merit 
of  such  a  sacrifice.  Mothers,  whose  children  were  tnus  devoted,  made 
it  a  merit,  and  a  part  of  their  religion,  to  view  this  barbarous  spectacle 

*BeI]amx*s  Hiitoffx  of  til  Religioiis. 
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in  eyes,  and  even  without  a  groan.  Diodorus  relates  an  instancs 
lelty  which  strilcea  the  reader  with  horror.  At  the  time  Agathodaa 
bout  to  beaiege  Carthage,  the  inhabitants,  perceiving  the  extremity 
lich  they  were  reduced,  imputed  all  their  misrortunes  to  tw 
inger  of  Saturn,  because  that,  instead  of  offering  up  children 
bOTn,  who  were  usually  sacrificed  to  him,  he  had  been  fraudulently 
r  with  the  children  of  slaves  and  foreigners.  To  atone  for  thu 
,  two  hundred  children  of  the  best  families  in  Carthage  were  tacri- 
beeides  which,  three  hundred  citizens,  from  a  sense  of  their  paiti- 
an  in  the  guilt  of  this  pretended  crime,  voluntsuily  sacnficad 
elves. 

moos.— There  is  perhaps  no  other  people  on  the  globe,  whose  reli* 
belief  and  mythology  are  so  strange  and  so  unaceountahle,  as  those 

inhabitants  of  Hindostan.  The  temples  erected  for  the  celebntioD 
sir  worship,  appear  to  have  been  id    ancient  times  of  the  moat 

and  magnificent  description.  Their  early  structures  bear  also  & 
u  fbim,  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  modem  date,  that  they  would 
lo  be  the  monumrats  of  some  mighty  people  who  no  longer  exist 
Mat  remarkable  are  those  found  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Deccan, 
insisting  of  masonry,  but  excavated  in  the  sides  of  mountains, 
,  in  many  instances,  hare  been  entirely  cut  out  into  columns,  tern- 
and  images.  The  most  celelvaled,  peritaps  from  haviiu;  first 
ed  observation,  is  the  Cave  of  Elephanta,  termed  by  Mr  luurice 


wonder  of  Asia."  It  is  situated  about  half  way  up  the  declivity 
hill,  in  a  small  wooded  island  near  Bombay.  Three  entrances 
brded  between  four  rows  of  massive  columns,  and  the  principal 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  brood, 
nest  conspicuous  object,  placed  in  tne  centre,  is  a  triple  oead  of 
al  dimensions,  being  six  feet  from  the  chin  to  the  crown.    It  «u 
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long  supposed  to  represent  the  Hindoo  tuad ;  but  is  now  belieTed  to  It 
simply  a  figure  of  Siva,  to  whom  this  temple  is  dedicated,  and  with  iriMM 
imagea  it  is  filled. 

Accoidingto  the  Hindoo  views  of  religion,  none  manifest  a  morese^ 
ous  devotion  than  they.  Theirccremoniesemploy  every  day  and  alnml  | 
every  hour;  their  ministers  of  religion  rank  above  nlmoJt  every  elba 
class,  even  above  kings ;  there  is  no  history,  and  scarcely  anypocHj, 
but  what  relates  to  the  actions  of  the  gods  and  deified  heroes.  Unliap-  I 
pily,  this  devotion,  unenlightened  by  divine  instruction,  and  misled  ij 
the  perversities  of  the  human  heart,  instead  of  being  a  lamp  to  lluv 

Sth,  has  involved  ihem  in  an  abyss  of  absurdity,  and  impelled  thcmti 
lies,  and  even  lo  crimes,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  an  example  in  any 
other  pagan  worship. 

The  Supreme  Mind,  according  to  the  Braminical  system,  displays  ill 
energies  in  the  three  grand  operations  of  creating,  preserving,  and  de- 
stroying. These  are  expressed  by  the  letters  A  U  M,  united  in  the 
mystic  syllable  O'M,  which  the  Hindoo  always  pronounces  with  the 
profbundest  veneration.  These  three  powers  are  separately  imbodiedia 
Brama,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  whose  names,  according  to  the  philoacqilios, 
express  only  attributes  of  the  one  Supreme  Hind ;  but  the  pc^nlar  ihsi^ 


logy  views  them  as  distinct  persons,  with  visible,  human,  and  even 
fantastic  forms,  mixing  with  mortals,  committing  extravagant  and  often 
scandalous  actions,  controlled  and  oppressed  by  inferior  deities,  giants, 
and  even  by  men.*     Their  history  accordingly  presents  a  strange  collec* 

*Inl)w  Mgnnng  bcrediTen  of  the  prindpa]  Hindoa  deiiia,  the  Sgait  in  the  oeatn,  with 
Toot  headi,  ii  Bniiu.  On  hii  ri^t,  in  Tront,  ia  Vitlmu,  and  behind,  Indnu  On  the  hA 
IUm>  U  uaud  in  front,  while  Sin  ilaiuli  heliiDd.  TtacM  Ggnrei  an  taken  from  Sir  Wii- 
liam  Jwm'i  Awatic  Rateaiehta,  toL  I.,eiceptSiTa,tl>«Mpi«««ntationBf  whnwtiaUajuwii 
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he  loftiest  and  the  meanest,  the  purest  and  most  corruptedr  fea- 
cnoral  nature. 

una,  the  first  and  highest  person  in  the  Hindoo  trinity,  is  as* 
le  work  of  creation.  Mr.  Ward  thinks  that  he  is  considered  f>y 
in  sages  as  the  soul  of  the  world ;  yet,  from  the  examination  of 
tings,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  took  so  refined  a  view  of  the 

They  represent  him  rather  as  naving  produced  or  drawn  the 
out  of  himself,  so  that  all  that  ever  was,  or  is,  once  formed  a 
lis  essence.  His  own  origin  was  very  singular.  The  Supreme 
s  said,  having  created  by  athoucfht  the  waters,  laid  in  them  an  eggt 
imained  inactive  for  many  millions  of  years,  till  Brama,  by  me 
f  his  own  thought,  caused  it  to  divide,  and  from  it  he  himself  was 
the  shape  of  the  divine  male,  famed  in  all  worlds  as  the  great 
r  of  spirits. 

L,  among  the  Indian  deities,  holds  decidedly  the  pre-eminence, 
3ven  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Mind ;  yet,  pernaps  from  the 
:umstance  of  this  lofty  position,  he  attracts  comparatively  little 

or  worship.  He  has  neither  temples  erected,  nor  sacrifices 
)  him,  nor  festivals  celebrated  in  his  honor.  He  gives  name 
)  the  great  caste  of  the  Bramins  or  priests ;  but  no  sects  derive 
I  their  appellation,  or  specially  devote  their  lives  to  his  service. 

I,  the  priests  in  regard  to  him  have  indulged  less  in  those  scan- 
id  indecent  fictions  which  crowd  the  history  of  inferior  divini- 

II,  in  the  sacred  annals  of  India,  makes  a  much  more  frequent 
picuous  figure.  In  his  character  of  preserver,  or  more  properly 
,  he  is  represented  as  having  interposed  whenever  the  world  and 
of  men  were  threatened  with  any  peculiar  danger.  The  avatars 
u,  his  descents  to  the  earth  in  vanous  animated  forms,  furnish 
fertile  theme  of  Hindoo  legend  and  poetry.  The  chiefs  and 
hose  exploits  appeared  to  indicate  a  celestial  origin  were  con- 
ELS  incarnations  of  this  deity.  These  illustrious  personages,  in 
r  Vishnu,  did  not  lose  altogether  their  own  identity;   they 

a  sort  of  compound  existence,  and  had  worship  paid  to  them 
th  characters. 

alter  god,  according  to  the  Hindoo  mythology,  has  at  dififerent 
indergone  several  transformations,  caued  avatars.     His  first  ap- 

on  earth  was  in  the  likeness  of  a  fish ;  his  second,  in  the  like* 
L  boar;  his  third,  was  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  an  extraordi- 
cess,  called  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  by  which  the  whole  of 
bty  deep  was  converted  into  one  mass  of  butter;  his  fourth 
ice  was  that  of  half  man  and  half  lion,  dec. 
the  third  member  of  the  Hindoo  triad,  is  represented  as  passing 

an  equal  variety  of  adventures,  most  of  them  in  the  highest 
trange  and  unnatural ;  but  he  does  not  appear  under  so  many 
rs,  nor  are  his  exploits  on  the  whole  so  stnking.  Although  the 
r  be  his  proper  appellation,  it  seems  more  applicable  to  Doorga, 
le  partner,  whose  aspect  and  deeds  do  indeed  combine  whatever 
iwful  and  terrific.  He  is  represented  as  being  of  a  silver  colori 
38 
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exhibiting  varioua  shapes,  having'  sometimes  five  fucea,  sometimes  odIt 
one  with  three  eyes.  Elsewhere  he  is  seen  naked  riding  on  a  buU,  wia 
Kipents  hanging  from  his  ears  like  jewels.  Worship  is  readered  to  him 
b^numeroua  votnries,  who  exalt  hiro  as  the  supreme  deit^,  gieatat  ui 
more  ancient  than  either  Bnuna  or  Vishou.  He  is  peculiarly  raTeredio 
the  mountain  territory ;  and,  under  the  appellation  of  Mahadeo,  is  ife- 
scribed  as  throned  in  the  most  inaccessible  precipices  of  the  HinunaUu. 


Sraud  tili  wife  Ooiiria, 


But  the  chief  di^race  of  his  religion  consists  in  the  lingiun,  a  symbol 
resembling  the  phallus  of  the  ancients,  which  is  not  only  displayed  in 
the  temples,  but  worn  round  the  necks  of  all  his  Totories.  Yet  it  is  re- 
maikable  that  these  sectaries  make  a  boast  of  leading  more  pure  and  evea 
austere  lives  than  the  generality  of  Hindoo  devotees. 

Doorga  is  the  chief  among  the  female  deities,  and  indeed  the  moet 

Stent  and  warlike  member  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon.  The  Greeks  had 
inerra,  an  armed  and  martial  goddess,  whose  prowess  equalled  that 
of  their  greatest  male  divinities;  but  she  was  a  weak  and  pacific 
niaiden  when  compared  with  the  spouse  of  the  Indian  destroyer.  The 
wars  waged  by  the  latter,  and  the  giants  who  fell  beneath  the  nuf^t  of 
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her  arm,  fonn  promineot  themes  in  the  wild  records  of  Hindoo  isjrtho- 
\ttgy.  Her  original  name  was  Parvali ;  but  hearing  that  a  giant  nanie<l 
Doorga  had  enslaved  the  gods,  she  resolved  to  destroy  him.  He  ii  said 
to  have  led  into  the  Geld  a  hundred  millions  of  chariots  and  one  hundltod 
and  twenty  miUiona  of  elephants.  In  order  to  meet  this  orerwhehiling 
foice,  Farvavi  caused  nine  millions  of  warriors,  and  a  correspoDding'  mp- 
ply  of  weapons,  to  issue  out  of  her  own  substance.  The  contest,  how- 
erer,  was  ultimatelv  decided  by  her  personal  struggle  with  the  nsnt, 
whose  destruction  she  then  succeeded  in  effecting.  In  honor  M  this 
achievement,  the  gods  conferred  upon  their  deliverer  the  name  of  the 
huge  enemy  whom  she  had  orercome. 

ft  would  be  of  little  interest  to  enter  into  details  respecting  fte  minor 
divinities,  whose  number  is  very  great.  Indra,  thougn  piesidiog  over 
the  elements,  and  inyested  with  the  lof^  title  of  Icing  of  heaven,  is  not 
destined  to  reign  for  ever;  he  has  even,  by  the  efforts  of  men  and 
giants,  been  already  repeatedly  driven  fioia  faia  station.    Kartiiteyii, 


the  god  of  war,  ridings  on  a  peacock,  with  six  heads  and  twelve 
hands,  in  which  numerous  weapons  are  brandished,  presents  a  striking 
specimen  of  the  fantastic  forms  in  which  Hindoo  superstition  invests  its 

Ganesa,  a  fat  personage  with  the  head  of  an  elephnnt,  is  so  revered 
that  nothingmnst  be  begun  without  an  invocation  to  him,  whether  it  be  an 
act  of  religious  worship,  opening  a  book,  setting  out  on  a  journey,  or 
even  sitting  down  to  write  a  letter.  Surya  is  the  deified  sun ;  Pavana 
is  the  eod  of  the  winds ;  Agnee,  of  fire ;  Varuna,  of  the  waters.  Yamu, 
the  Indian  Pluto,  pronounces  sentence  on  the  dead ;  but  his  judgment- 
seat  is  not  beneath  the  earth,  but  in  its  southern  extremity,  at  a  place 
called  Yamalaya.  A  large  share  of  homs^e  is  attracted  to  him  by  the 
mingled  influence  of  fear  and  hope. 

Among  a  superstitious  people,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  grand  objects 
of  nature  should  be  personified,  and  excite  a  feeling  of  devout  vene- 
ration.   Great  rivers,  from  their  mysiertous  sources,  their  broad  ex* 
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pBBBei  and  their  unceasing  motion,  tend  to  inflpire  ide 
'solemn.  They  are,  accordingly,  rery  farorile  objects  of  Hindoo 
ship.  There-  ia  icaicely  in  heavea  oi  earth  a  name  more  skih 
than  Ganges.  It*  waters  are  said  to  descend  from  above,  and  to  pniify 
from  erery  stain  theman  who  undergoes  in  ihem  a  thorougli  ahintka 
To  die  on  its  banks,  moistened  by  its  stream,  ia  deemed  a  sure  pW^Ml 
ia  Miadiae. 

JouTBeys,  extending  to  thousands  of  miles,  are  undertaken  for  (bo  piP 
pose  of  beholding  and  bathing  in  its  sacred  current ;  temples  aie  aneteJ 
upon  it*  banks,  where  the  pilgrims  perform  their  derotions,  and  ' 


are  daily  arriying  and  depsiting  from  them.  Many  rash  devotees  even 
yield  themselves  to  a  voluntary  death  amid  its  waves,  fiuicying  that  they 
thus  secure  complete  felicity  in  the  future  world  i  otheis  devote  then 
fifispring  to  a  simitar  destiny.  In  the  courts  of  Bengal  a  portion  of  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges  is  produced,  upon  which  witnesses  are  required  tn 
make  oath, — this  form  of  attestation  beinr  esteemed  of  all  others  the 
most  binding,  though  some  scruple  to  employ  an  object  so  holy  for  this 
secular  purpose.  The  Neibudda,  the  Godavery,  the  Kistna,  the  Cavery, 
and  almost  every  stream  that  rolls  tfarotigh  this  vast  region,  have  like- 
wise a  sacred  character,  though  none  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  the 

The  Hindoo  is  also  much  addicted  to  a  worship  which  indicates  the 
lowest  degradation  of  the  human  mind, — that  of  the  brute  creation. 
His  most  exalted  deities,  the  creators  and  preservers  of  the  world, 
scarcely  command  a  reverence  equal  to  that  bestowed  on  the  cow.  This 
useful  animal  is  saluted  with  every  expression  of  profound  affection  and 
veneration.  She  is  called  the  mother  of  the  gods  and  of  three  worids. 
The  highest  deities  arc  humbly  entreated  to  appear  under  the  dam  o' 
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:ine,  as  that  in  which  they  will  be  moel  gmtefnl  nod  serrraa- 
their  votaries.  Evea  their  dung  is  thought  lo  confer  a  holy 
er  upon  every  object  on  which  it  is  smeared.  Two  great  Indiaa 
.  the  rajah  of  Travancore  and  the  Peishwa  Ragoba,  being  each 
I  in  the  body  of  a  golden  cow  and  then  drawn  out,  wwe  regarded 
Dg  experienced  a  new  birth ;  the  atattw  was  immediately  cut  in 
ind  distributed  among  the  BTamins.     Id  their  treaties  with  tbe 

the  native  princes  on  some  occasions  ai^ed  moat  eameatty  that 
tiers  should  not  be  pcinuited  to  kill  a  cow  within  the  precincts  of 
rritory. 

monkey  also  ranks  high  among  the  objects  of  Hindoo  worship. 
:ploits  of  Hanuman,  with  his  inninnenible  host  of  four  footed 
I,  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  incidents  in  the  Romayana. 

and  great  men  often  indulge  in  the  strange  freak  of  celebrating 
mp  and  profusion  the  marriage  of  monkeys.  The  animal,  like  a 
lief,  is  seated  in  a  palanquin,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  singing 
icing  girls,  amid  the  display  of  fireworks. 
jsmples  erected  for  the  celebration  of  Hindoo  worship,  appear  to 
■n  in  ancient  times  of  the  most  costly  and  nutgniScent  description. 


amidal  temples,  called  pagodiu,  are  nnmerous  in  the  south  of 
id  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
rorship  and  services  paid  to  ^e  Hindoo  deities  are,  generally 
;,  inational,  unmeaning,  and  often  immoral.     They  include  no 
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proTisioD  for  instrucling  the  body  of  the  people  in  the  duties  of  life,  or 
eTen  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  diTine  iruih ;  but  consist  iDerety  in  aeti 
of  blind  and  senselesa  adulation  to  popular  dirinities.  Erery  imtge. 
when  lodged  in  ita  temple,  has  a  mecbanicid  round  of  daily  homage 
performed  before  it,  and  is  furnished  with  a  regular  allowance  of  bod, 
'which,  after  remaining  a  certain  time,  is  removed  and  applied  to  the  UM 
of  the  attendants.  On  the  great  annual  festivals  these  oBeringi  are 
profusely  lavished ;  while  the  multitudes  assembled  in  front  of  ike 
temples  indulge  in  indecent  songs  and  extravagant  motions.  Mr.  Wud 
enumerates  the  various  articles  of  maintenance  bestowed  upon  Kidee,  in 
Iter  temple  at  Kaleeghata,  among  which  are  twelve  ihouaand  goats, 
two  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  rice,  forty-eight  hundred  weight  of 
sugar,  twenty*siz  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  sweetmeats,  and 
considers  them  as  worth  nine  thousand  pounds  annually.  Besides 
the  public  soleronitiea,  the  devotee  has  a  daily  service  to  perform, 
explained  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  and  Mr.  Ward,  but  of 
which  we  cannot  undertake  to  give  even  an  outline.  Fulaome  praiset 
addressed  to  some  chosen  deity,  frequently  the  repetition  of  hia  name  foi 
hours  together,  constitute  the  &vorite  occnpation  of  the  worshipper. 

Devout  pilgrimages  are  perfonned  W  the  Hindoos  to  a  great  eztenL 
All  the  principal  roads  are  crowded  with  people  hastening  to  the  sacred 
shrines  and  waters.  The  moat  celebrated  temple  for  this  purpose  is  that 
of  Jagannatha  or  Juggernaut,  in  Orissa,  which  is  also  frequented  by  vsat 
crowds  to  witness  the  impious  rites  there  cdebnted. 

The  following  is  an  engmving  of  the  idol  itself ;  it  is  a  block  of 


Tbilikillt. 

wood,  having  a  frightful  visage  painted  black,  with  a  distended  oiOBth 
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of  a  bloody  color.     His  arms  are  of  gold,  and  he  is  dresaetl  in  gorgeous 
a|miel. 

Penance  and  self-torture  are  regarded  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
a  cbaiacter  for  holiness.  Not  only  do  devotees  boast  of  renouncing  all 
the  decencies  and  pleasures  of  life,  with  all  the  charms  of  social  inter.- 
course,  but  they  rack  their  invention  to  contrive  the  most  painful  sufler- 
iuffs.  The  yogues  or  fakirs  live  in  the  depth  of  forests,  either  absolutely 
niUced,  or  having  their  bodies  smeared  with  ashes  and  cow  dung,  theu 
nails  grown  to  tae  dimension  of  huge  claws,  their  beards  reaching  to  an 
immeasurable  length.  It  is  their  pride  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
tempest  when  it  beats  with  its  utmost  fury,  and  to  the  sim  when  darting 
its  intensest  rays ;  above  all,  to  remain  filed  for  long  periods  in  con- 
strained and  untastic  attitudes.     Some  hold  their  hands  above  their 


FikLr  k^dlng  Ma  bin^  m 

heads  till  they  cannot  bring  them  down  again ;  others  clench  their  fists 
till  the  nails  penetrate  the  palm ;  and  a  third  class  turn  their  faces 
towards  thg  sun  till  they  cannot  regain  their  natural  position.  A  certain 
traveller,  who  left  one  of  them  thus  stationed,  was  astonished  on  return- 
ing'  to  India,  Fizleen  years  aAer,  to  find  him  in  the  very  same  posture. 
There  are  even  persons  who  dig  a  living  grave,  and  remain  buried  in 
the  earth,  with  only  an  aperture  for  the  admission  of  light  and  food.  It 
is  chiefly  by  means  of  such  preposterous  modes  of  self-torture,  that 
absorption  into  the  essence  of  Bram  or  the  Supreme  Mind,  the  highest 
aim  of  every  Hindoo  saint,  is  held  to  be  attainable. 

Indian  superstition  assumes  a  still  darker  form  in  prompting  to  religious 
suicide.  Various  are  the  modes  in  which  its  blinded  votaries  conugn 
ihemselvca  to  death.     One  of  the  moat  common  is  exhibited  at  the  pro- 
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cession  of  theii  idol  care,  particularly  at  the  festival  of  JaffgenWitiWhtl 
the  precincts  of  the  temple  are  crowded  by  vast  multitudes  of  jpSgiBi 
from  the  remotest  quarters,  nvuy  of  whom  perish  throuffh  htigiM  nl 
want  of  accommodation.  The  car  is  a  loflvi  oniamented  structiin,m 
which  are  seated  representations  of  the  god,  and  of  Bala  Buna  til 
Soobhadra,  said  to  be  his  brother  and  sistet.     Lar{Te  caJUea  are  attitM 


to  the  vehicle,  which  the  mnltitade  f»gerly  ^lam,  and  draff  it  along  i 
triumph  amid  the  shoots  of  Bunouiiding  thousands.  This  is  the  momen 
when,  as  the  wheels  nisa  swiftly  on,  the  self-deroted  victim  rushes 
forward,  throws  himself  before  them,  and  is  crushed  to  death.  He  thai 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  bystanders,  and  exults  in  the  hope  th»i 
he  will  thereby  expiate  all  his  sins,  and  secure  a  passage  to  the  celcsliil 
abodes. 

The  ntUee,  or  sacrifice  of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  hushandi, 
is  another  well  known  form  of  self-immolation.  The  practice  does  not 
appear  to  l>e  exclusively  religious,  being  connected  with  the  tenderest  of 
lomestic  ties,  to  which  the  secluded  life  of  Indian  females  adds  peculiar 
force.  Their  sacred  books,  however,  decidedly  attach  a  pious  charactei 
to  this  unnatural  sacrifice,  and  lavish  promises  of  divine  blessings  on 
the  performance  of  it.  The  widow  is  assured  that  she  shall  thus  gain 
an  abode  in  heaven  during  as  many  years  aa  there  ore  hairs  on  the 
human  head,  which  are  slated  at  thirty-five  millions ;  that  her  husband, 
iilso,  though  sunk  in  the  depths  of  hell,  will  be  drawn  up  to  the  same 
happy  region,  and  the  sins  of  both  entirely  wiped  away.  The  deluded 
female  who  acts  her  part  well,  proceeds  gaily  to  the  spot  in  her  finest 
attire,  and  decked  in  her  most  precious  jewels  and  ornaments.  On  her 
arrival,  she  cabnly  and  courteously  addresses  her  surroundmg  friends, 
and  distributes  arnoi^  them  various  articles  of  value.    Mandeblo,  tke 
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baveller,  when  present  only  as  a  spectator,  had  a  bracelet  thrown  to  hint 
by  the  lady,  which  he  kepi  ever  after  aa  a  memoiiat  of  the  scene.  Often, 
lufwerer,  when  the  dreadful  moment  approaches,  she  shrinks  from  the 
performance  of  her  rash  vow,  gives  way  to  cries  and  despair,  and  even 
■«fuses  to  ascend  the  pile ;  but  the  relatiotii,  considering  the  honor 
of  their  family  as  impljcaied,  employ  every  species  of  uigency  and 
even  compulsion  to  induce  her  to  complete  the  sacrifice.  A  scene  pecu- 
liarly distressing'  occurs  at  the  death  of  those  opulent  Hindoos,  who  have 
earned  polygamy  to  a  great  extent,  when  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen 
Tvives  are  known  to  have  perished  on  the  same  pile.  Ward  mentions  a 
cise  in  which  the  Ere  waa  kept  burning  for  three  days  ;  and  during  that 
lime,  thirty>seven  widows  of  one  Bnunin  came  in  parties  at  different 
times  and  threw  theraselvea  into  the  flames.     But  perhaps  the  deepest 


of  these  tragedies  ever  acted  in  India,  was  «n  occasion  of  the  untimely 
death  of  Ajit,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes  of  Marwar,  described 
by  colonel  Tod  in  his  second  volume.  Fifty-eight  queens,  "  the  curtain 
wives  of  affection, "  determined  to  ofTer  themselves  a  sacrifice  to  Agni, 
eiclaiminp,  "  The  world  we  will  abandon,  bit  never  our  lord  !"  They 
went  "  radiant  as  the  sun,  dispensing  charity  like  falling  rain,"  and  threw 
themselves  together  on  one  mighty  pile,  which  soon  blazed  to  the  skies, 
and,  according  to  ihe  Hindoo  writers,  "  the  faithful  queens  laved  their 
bodies  in  the  flames,  as  do  the  celestials  in  the  lake  of  Manasawara." 
Tt  is  painful  to  peruse  the  expressions  of  applause  and  veneration  in 
which  their  conduct  is  mentioned,  and  of  the  honor  it  is  supposed  to 
confer  both  on  themselves  and  their  dcceaseU  spouse.  What  renders 
this  practice  still  more  revolting  is  the  fact,  tiial  the  son  is  made  the 
instrument  of  his  mother's  death,  the  ceremonial  requiring  that  his  hand 
should  apply  the  fire  to  (he  pile. 

The  foHowiog  inttaiue  is  relvted  by  Rev.  H.  Townley,  missionary, 

Ac  in  Calcvtta.    "I  w«s  iafoinedoiwMoniing,wfailereBidingin  Chin- 

39  26* 
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surah,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  a  suttee  was  to  take  place  tt  no 

freat  distance  from  the  house  in  which  I  dwelt.  When  the  hour  arrived 
went  towards  the  spot.  In  an  open  roace  near  the  buiks  of  the  Ganges, 
and  not  far  from  the  habitations  of  the  people,  I  beheld  a  crowd  d 
between  two  and  three  hundred  persons,  including  Bramina  and  othen 
already  assembled.  My  feelings  were  not  a  little  excited  by  the  spedack 
as  I  approached,  nor  were  they  moderated  by  the  first  samtation  which 
I  received  from  the  lips  of  a  merciless  priest,  who  exclaimed,  *  What, 
Sir,  are  you  come  to  witness  the  sport  V  With  a  heavy  heart  I  answered, 
*  You  may  thus  denominate  the  dreadful  deed  about  to  be  committed, 
but  the  time  is  coming  when  an  unerring  Judge  will  pronounce  it  to  ban 
been  not  sport,  but  murder.'  The  widow,  who  appeared  to  be  about 
forty  years  of  age,  had  arrived,  and  I  now  addressed  myself  to  the 
wretched  victim,  but  in  vain :  stupified  by  grief,  or  fear,  or  opiates, 
or  all  combined,  she  answered  as  one  half  dead  already,  and  was  quite 
unmoved  by  any  thing  I  could  urge.  I  turned  to  the  unhappy  daughter, 
who  had  arrived  at  an  age  that  enabled  her  fully  to  comprehend  die 
import  of  my  remonstrance,  as  she  appeared  about  sixteen,  and  upoi 
whom  it  devolved  (as  I  was  informed)  to  apply  the  fatal  torch, — *  Is  it 
possible,'  I  said  to  her,  *  that  you  are  about  deiiDerately  to  take  away  your 
own  mother's  life — ^the  life  of  her  to  whom,  under  God,  you  owe  your  own? 
God,  in  his  providence,  has  taken  away  your  father — ^nis  lifeless  remains 
#are  on  the  ground  before  your  eyes — ^you  are  already  fatherless,  and  will 
you,  by  your  own  wilful  act,  deprive  yourself  of  your  surviving  parent, 
and  render  yourself  motherless  also,  and  thus  an  entire  orphan  V  *  Alas !' 
she  answered, '  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  refuse  obedience  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  Bramins  I  shall  be  utterly  disgraced,  and  ruined,  and  be  unable 
to  lift  up  my  face  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  live.  I  have  no  alterna- 
tive— painful  OS  it  is,  I  must  proceed !'  Attempts  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  purpose  failing,  I  expostulated  with  the  Bramins.  Unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  violating  the  first  principles  as  well  of 
reason  and  humanity  as  of  true  religion,  mey  and  the  crowd  around  them 
stood  silent  and  seemingly  abashed.  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing God  aloud  in  prayer.  They  were  yet  more  disconcerted,  and  evi- 
dently anxious  that  my  brethren,  by  whom  I  had  been  joined,  and  myself, 
should  retire.  This  we  were  unwilling  to  do,  so  long  as  there  was  any 
prospect  of  preventing  the  sacrifice,  and  my  companions  now  also  used 
their  efforts  to  preserve  the  unhappy  widow's  life,  but  without  success. 
We  at  length  took  our  stand  at  a  short  distance  from  the  pile  of  wood, 
protesting,  by  our  countenance  and  look,  against  their  iniquitous  and 
murderous  procedure.  After  a  pause  of  about  half  an  hour,  find- 
ing that  we  were  resolved  to  stay,  the  bloody  ritual  went  on.  The 
widow  was  bathed  in  the  river  Ganges,  whose  waters  were  ccm* 
sidered  sacred  and  efficacious  to  purify  the  victim  for  the  sacrifice.  Sed 
powder  and  flowers  were  scatter^  upon  her  person,  and  round  about — 
incantations  were  offered  by  the  Bramins  to  their  imaginary  gods ;  and 
now  the  deluded  votary  vras  led,  with  a  faltering  pace,  thrice  round  the 
fatal  pile.  She  was  then  seized,  tied  with  cords  to  the  emaciated  corpse 
of  her  husband,  and  both  were  placed  on  the  wood.    Inflammable  mate* 
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were  thrown  upon  them,  long  bamboo  poles  were  held  across  the 
bodies  to  keep  them  down,  and  to  prevent  thepoi^ibility  of  the  unhappy 
widow's  escape  when  the  cords  were  burnt.  Tne  sun  had  set ;  the  snort 
season  of  twilight  had  given  place  to  a  darkness  that  appeared  better 
suited  to  the  fiendish  work  going  on  before  our  eyes.  AD  things  being 
now  in  a  state  of  dreadful  preparation,  the  torch  was  applied.  The  com- 
bustible materials  that  had  been  supplied  in  abundance  caused  it  to  bum 
with  terrific  rapidity  and  fierceness.  When  I  saw  the  flames  raging,  and 
the  smoke  ascending  in  dense  and  whirlinff  volumes  to  the  skies-^-when 
I  heard  the  beating  of  the  dnuns,  mingled  with  the  yells  of  the  priests 
and  spectators,  to  prevent  the  screams  of  the  scorched  and  frantic  victim, 
now,  by  the  torture  of  the  flames,  fully  awakened  to  the  discovery  of 
her  real  situation,  from  being  heard — ^when  I  reflected  that  it  was  one  of* 
my  own  species  whose  life  was  being  thus,  amidst  excruciating  agfonies, 
extinguished,  my  heart  sickenedr-^  sftid,  within  myself,  surely  the 
exclamation  of  Jacob,  when  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  ladder,  and  the 
ascending  and  descending  &ngels,  must  be  reversed  to  be  applicable 
to  the  scene  I  now  behold,  for  truly  this  is  none  other  than  the  house 
of  Satan — this  is  the  very  sate  of  hell.  Oppressed  at  the  sad  spec- 
tacle, my  only  comfort  was  derived  from  the  Gospel,  and  from  medi- 
tation on  its  glad  tidings;  and  the  anticipations  of  the  time  when  these 
and  all  other  unhallowed  flames  should  be  extinguished  by  the  floods 
of  mercy  which  it  is  destined  to  pour  forth,  upon  India,  as  well  as  every 
other  land.  That  beautiful  hymn  of  Watts  especially  came  to  the  relief 
of  my  agitated  nerves  and  feelings  :— 

"  Salvation !  0  the  joyM  sound !  < 

'Tis  pleasure  to  our  ears, — 
A  sovereign  balm  for  every  wonnd^ 

A  cordial  for  our  fears. 

"  Salvation !  let  the  echo  fly 

The  spacious  earth  around  | 
While  all  the  armies  of  the  skv 

Conspire  to  raise  the  sound." 

'^  The  burying  alive  of  widows  manifests,  if  that  were  possible,  a  still 
more  abominable  state  of  feeling  towards  women  than  the  burning  of  them 
alive.  The  weavers  bury  their  dead ;  when,  therefore,  a  widow  of  this 
tribe  is  deluded  into  the  determination  not  to  survive  her  husband,  she  is 
buried  alive  with  the  dead  body.  In  this  kind  of  immolation,  the 
children  and  relations  dig  the  grave.  After  certain  ceremonies  have 
been  attended  to,  the  poor  widow  arrives,  and  is  let  down  into  the  pit. 
She  sits  in  the  centre,  taking  the  dead  body  on  her  lap,  and  encircling 
it  with  her  arms.  These  relations  now  begin  to  throw  in  the  soil,  and 
after  a  short  space  two  of  them  descend  into  the  grave,  and  tread  the 
earth  firmly  round  the  body  of  the  widow.  She  sits  a  calm  and  unre- 
monstrating  i^ctator  of  the  horrid  process ;  she  sees  the  earth  rising 
higher  and  higher  around  her,  without  upbraiding  her  murderers,  or 
m&king  the  least  efibrt  to  arise  and  make  her  escape.  At  length  the 
earth  reaches  her  lips— covers  her  heftd.    The  rest  of  the  earth  la  tk«GL 
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hastily  thrown  in,  and  these  children  and  relations  mount  the  ^tc,  ni 
tread  down  the  earth  upon  the  head  of  the  suflbcatin^  widoir— te 
mother  t  Why,  the  life  of  the  vilest  brute  that  walks  upon  the  tmA  t 
never  taken  awav  by  a  process  so  bIow— so  deliberate — so  diaboIiaL"* 
In  the  plate  wKich  accompanies  this  article,  a  Hindoo  widow  it  njie 
sented  burying  herself  alive  with  her  deceased  husband.  The  bodf  a 
clad  in  the  man's  usual  attiie,  and  the  woman,  in  her  weeds,  redinei  m 


his  left,  with  her  right  arm  passing  round  his  neck,  and  her  led  arm 
raised,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  signal  to  coTer  her  with 
the  new  cloth,  which  two  men,  her  nearest  relation?,  haye  ready  for  the 
purpose.  Another  man  seems  to  be  ofiering  her  some  beverage  in  a 
small  vessel,  others  are  bringing  sandalwood,  sweetmeats,  and  boskeu 
of  flowers,  to  strew  over  the  living  and  the.  dead,  and  others  are  filliag 
the  grave.  The  musicians,  with  their  various  instruments,  and  ths 
spectators,  with  their  vociferations,  axe  seen  rending  the  air — not,  indeed, 
to  drown  the  poor  creature's  cries,  for  she  is  represented  as  a  pBSsiTe 
victim  to  their  superstition — ^but  to  stun  her  senses,  and  cause  her  to 
forget  her  awful  situation. 

The  late  captain  Ebenezer  Chapman  Kemp,  who,  in  1816,  commanded 
the  Moira,  in  which  I  sailed  to  India,  related  to  me  a  painful  instance  of 
this  self-immolation,  which  occurred  in  his  own  family.  A  young  woman 
in  bis  service  lost  ber  husband,  and  resolved,  without  hesitation,  to  burr 
herself  alive  with  the  body.  Both  captain  and  Mrs.  K.  were  shocked 
to  hear  of  her  determination,  and  represented  to  her,  both  the  dreadfii) 
character  of  the  crime  she  was  about  to  commit,  and  the  utter  inutility 
of  the  sacrifice  to  the  departed  spirit  of  her  husband.     But  all  the  argn- 
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entdtind  entreaties  which  Christian  principle  and  the  feelings  of  huma- 
ty  could  suggest,  were  urged  in  vain.  She  had  been  taught  to  believe 
a.t,  by  voluntarily  dying  with  her  husband,  she  would  expedite  his 
ansit  to  some  unknown  region  of 'bliss,  and  herself  bear  him  company. 
very  attempt  to  persuade  the  infatuated  creature  to  live,  whether  Wr 
le  sake  of  her  family,  or  her  own  soul,  ap'peared  only  to  cause  her  the 
Lore  to  exult  in  her  resolution  to  die.  Captain  K.  continued  his  humane 
certtons  to  the  last,  even  while  the  awful  ceremony  was  proceeding,  but 
'itfaoiit  the  least  symptom  of  a  favorable  impression  being  produced  on 
er  mind.  When  the  pit  was  dug,  and  the  dead  body  lowered  into  it, 
le  walked  round  several  times,  repeating  the  formularies  which  the 
riests  dictated  to  her,  and  scattering  about  as  she  went  along,  sweet- 
leats,  parched  rice,  flowers,  and  other  trifles,  for  which  the  spectators 
rrambled.  When  these  preliminary  rites  were  finished,  she  descended 
ito  the  grave,  amid  the  dm  of  barbarous  music,  and  deafening  shouts 
f  applause.  Having  taken  her  seat,  and  placed  the  head  of  the  coipse 
n  her  lap,  she  gave  the  signal  to  throw  in  the  earth.  I  forget  whether 
he  had  a  son  old  enough  to  take  part  in  the  horrid  scene,  in  which  case 
le  would  be  the  principal  actor ;  but  otherwise,  her  nearest  male  relatives, 
ls  chief  mourners,  would  take  the  lead,  and  throw  in  the  first  baskets  of 
iarth.  For  some  time  the  grave  filled  slowly,  as  the  deed  of  death  was 
perpetrated  with  appalling  deliberation,  and  the  relations  continued  to 
hrow  in  garlands,  sandal-wood,  and  other  trifles,  with  the  mould  that  was 
gradually  covering  the  bodies.  When  it  rose  to  her  breast,  the  woman 
■aised  her  left  arm,  and  was  seen  to  turn  round  her  fore-finger  as  long 
IS  it  was  visible,  even  after  her  head  was  covered.  That,  however,  was 
I  very  short  time,  as  the  earth  was  thrown  in  hastily  as  soon  as  the  head 
lisappeared,  and  her  relations  jumped  in  to  tread  it  down,  and  smother 
heir  wretched  victim.* 

We  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the  Hindoos  with  a  brief  notice  of 
mother  deplorable  result  of  false  religion  in  India — infanticide.  It  was 
;o  the  Ganges  chiefly  that  this  barbarous  sacrifice  was  performed.  Not 
iin frequently,  in  cases  of  barrenness,  a  married  pair  bound  themselves, 
if  blessed  with  offspring,  to  doom  their  first-born  to  the  divinity  of  the 
river.  Having  allowed  the  child  to  reach  the  age  of  three  or  four,  they  led 
fiim  into  the  water  beyond  his  depth,  and  left  him  to  float  down  the  stream. 
Perhaps  some  charitable  hand  might  pick  him  up ;  but  by  his  parents,  at 
least,  he  was  never  more  recognized.  Other  infants  were  placed  in 
baskets,  and  hung  up  on  trees,  where  they  were  devoured  by  ants 
3T  birds  of  prey.  The  British  authorities,  however,  have  now  strictly 
prohibited  this  criminal  practice.  The  very  frequent  destruction  of 
female  infants  among  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  the  west  of  India  is  imputed 
iy  Ward  to  superstition ;  but  colonel  Tod  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who 
lad  much  better  information  concerning  this  quarter  of  India,  are  con- 
irinced  that  it  arises  altogether  from  a  foolish  pride  of  birth,  and  the  diffi- 
:ulty  of  suitably  disposing  of  daughters  in  marriage.  There  are  other 
nodes  by  which  individuals  seek  a  voluntary  death,  as  by  plunging  into 
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the  Ganges,  particularly  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  Jamni,  vA 
by  exposing  themselves  to  be  devoured  by  tigers  on  the  island  of  Sangoit 
or  other  spots  near  the  mouth  of  that  sacred  river.*" 

Chinese. — ^The  Chinese  are  in  general  either  complete  atheists,  or,'if 
they  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  are  utterly  ignorant  in  what  ligk 
he  18  to  be  regarded.  Their  worship  is  a  confused  mixture  of  supern- 
tions,  of  which  individuals  receive  and  observe  just  as  much,  as  thej 
please. 

There  is  only  one  temple  consecrated  to  the  Tien  in  the  whole  empiR. 
called  Tien-tan,  or  the  eminence  of  heaven,  and  is  situated  in  the  ChioeR 
division  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  where  the  emperor  offers  a  sacrifice  at  the 
winter  solstice,  consisting  of  oxen,  hogs,  goats,  and  sheep.  The  Tee-ttm. 
or  eminence  of  the  earth,  is  also  situated  in  the  Chinese  city,  and  is  covered 
with  green  tiles ;  where  the  emperor,  in  like  manner,  sacrifices  to  the 
earth  at  the  summer  .solstice.  The  Getan,  or  temple  of  the  sun,  isoa 
the  outside  of  the  Tartar  city,  towards  the  east ;  «ind  thither  the  empeiof 
sends  a  prince  every  year,  at  the  venal  equinox,  to  perform  the  rites  in 
honor  of  that  luminary.  The  Yue<tan,  or  temple  of  the  moon,  is  also 
situated  on  the  outside  of  the  Tartar  city,  towards  the  west ;  and  thither 
the  emperor  sends  a  person,  in  like  manner,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  to 
perform  the  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  moon.  These  different  stnl^ 
tures  have  been  adorned  in  modern  times  with  all  the  magnificence  of 
architecture ;  and  when  the  emperor  is  about  to  ofier  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  of  the  heaven  or  that  of  the  earth,  the  greatest  pomp  and  solem- 
nity is  observed.  Previous  to  the  intended  ceremony,  the  monarch  and 
all  the  grandees,  who  are  entitled  to  assist,  prepare  themselves,  during 
three  days,  by  retirement,  fasting,  and  continence.  No  public  audiences 
are  given,  and  no  tribunals  are  open.  Marriages,  funerals,  and  enter- 
tainments of  every  kind  are  prohibited  ;  and  no  person  is  permitted  to 
eat  fiesh  or  fish.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  sovereign  appears  in  the 
utmost  possible  splendor,  surrounded  with  princes  and  officers  of  state, 
and  attended  by  every  circumstance  demonstrative  of  a  triumph.  Every 
thing  in  the  temple  corresponds  in  magnificence  with  the  appearance  of 
the  emperor.  The  utensils  are  all  of  gold,  and  never  applied  to  any 
other  purpose ;  while  even  the  musical  instruments  are  of  an  uncommon 
size,  and  also  reserved  for  such  solemn  occasions.  But  while  the  monarch 
never  displays  greater  external  grandeur  and  state,  than  during  these 
processions,  he  never  eidiibits  greater  personal  humility  and  dejec- 
tion than  during  the  time  of  sacrifice,  prostrating  himself  on  the  eajth, 
rolling  in  the  dust,  speaking  of  himself  to  the  Shang-tee  in  terms 
of  the  utmost  abasement,  and  apparently  assuming  so  much  magnificence 
of  appearance  and  attendance,  only  to  testify,  in  a  more  striking  manner, 
the  infinite  distance  between  the  highest  human  dignity  and  the  majesty 
o{  the  Supreme  Beins^. 

One  of  the  principal  religious  ceremonies,  which  the  emperor  performs, 
is  that  which  regards  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  and  which  takes  place 
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the  vernal  equinox.  He  prepares  himself  for  thit  festival  by  three 
lys'  solemn  fasting  and  worshipping ;  and  then,  going  forth  in  great 
imp,  takes  the  plough  into  his  hand,  opens  the  earth,  and  sows  the  first 
!ed  of  the  season ;  while  the  same  is  done  in  everypart  of  the  empire 
f  his  governors  and  viceroys,  as  his  substitutes.  The  grain  whicn  is 
ilhered  from  the  seed,  thus  sown  by  the  royal  husbandman,  is  reverently 
ipoaited  in  a  sacred  granary,  and  reserved  for  great  sacrifices  to  the 
bang-tee.  This  ceremony  may  be  regarded  as  a  wise  political  institu- 
tm  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  an  act  of  religious 
orship.  On  the  day  of  this  observance,  a  cow  is  sacrificed  in  the 
mple  of  the  earth,  and  figures  of  cows  are  carried  in  the  procession, 
hich  are  afterwards  broken  in  pieces  and  distributed  among  the 
^le. 

There  is  no  regular  day  of  religious  rest  in  China,  but  a  number  of  public 
•tivals  are  observed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  may  be  considered 
I  the  light  of  recreations,  and  of  religious  observances.  One  of  the 
08t  remarkable  of  these  takes  place  at  the  new  year ;  and  is  universally 
tlebrated  throughout  the  empire,  at  great  expense.  Every  one  endea- 
m  to  collect  some  money  for  the  occasion,  dresses  in  his  oest  apparel* 
spenses  with  every  kind  of  business,  and  particularly  provides  himself 
tin  new  shoes.  The  new  year  is  welcomed  by  firins^  immense  quan* 
ies  of  crackers,  with  the  fragments  of  which  it  is  said  the  streets  are 
fnetimes  so  completely  covered,  that  the  pavement  cannot  be  seen* 
be  day  is  employed  m  paying  visits,  giving  presents,  congratulating 
most  every  one  that  comes  in  the  way.  Red  papers  are  suspended 
"ound  the  doors,  as  a  mean  of  securing  good  fortune  through  the  year ; 
id  some  quarters  are  illnminated  with  lanterns. 
The  temples  and  pagodas  in  China  are  quite  numerous,  and  many  of 
lem  are  very  extraordinary  structures.  In  every  spot  where  there  is  any 
ind  of  danger  to  be  apprehended,  small  pagodas  are  erected,  where 
avellers  go  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  spirit  to  whom  they  are 
»dicated ;  or,  if  they  are  prevented  from  entering  the  place,  they  bum 
leir  bits  of  paper,  and  beat  upon  their  copper  kettles  as  they  pass.  The 
iinples  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  convents  of  Europe,  are  gene* 
lily  built  in  a  simple  style,  and  have  their  courts  adorned  with  trees ; 
ley  are  constantly  open ;  and  at  the  entrance  there  is  seen,  in  a  hall  or 
nvilion,  a  lar^e  drum  and  bell,  upon  which  the  worshipper  strikes  with 
wooden  mallet.  In  the  apartment  of  the  principal  divinity,  is  placed 
table  covered  with  nosegays  and  vessels  of  perfumer^' ;  and  a  spiral 
mdle,  composed  of  sandal-wood  and  odoriferous  gums,  is  suspended 
efore  him,  which  is  kept  continually  burning. 

The  temples  in  general  contain  an  immense  number  of  difierent  figures, 
3me  of  which  are  of  colossal  stature  ;  and  these  are  generally  placed  at 
le  entrance.  They  represent  various  genii,  or  guardian  spirits,  whose 
»pective  attributes  are  expressed  by  certain  emblems  connected  with 
leir  statues.  Thus,  a  sabre  announces  the  god  of  war ;  a  guitar,  the 
od  of  music ;  a  globe,  the  spirit  of  heaven.  Some  of  these  are  fre- 
aently  thirty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  eighty  feet  in  height,  with  a  multitude 
f  bands  and  arms.     One  of  the  most  stupendous  in  China,  is  a  goddess 
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of  the  class  of  Poosa,  which  signifies  all-helping,  or  plant-preienmig, 
and  is  apparentlv  a  personification  of  nature.  She  is  represented  some- 
times with  four  heads,  and  forty  or  fifty  arms,  each  of  the  heads  beiiig 
directed  towards  one  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  each  of  the  arms  hokiiag 
some  useful  production  of  the  earth ;  each  arm  also  often  supports  a 
number  of  smaller  arms,  while  the  head  is  covered  with  a  gioop  of 
smaller  heads.  One  of  these  idols,  seen  by  M.  Van  Braam*  was  mnely 
feet  high,  with  four  heads  and  forty-four  arms. 

Every  trouble  in  China  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  some  evil 
spirit,  which  every  one's  imagination  frames  to  himself,  and  which  lie 
places,  as  it  pleases  him,  in  an  idol,  an  old  oak,  a  lofty  mountain,  or  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  These  mischievous  spirits  are  considered  by  some 
as  the  souls  or  purified  aerial  substances  of  animals,  such  as  foxes,  apes, 
frogs,  6cc. ;  and  these  creatures  are  supposed  to  have  the  power,  uier 
living  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  divest  themselves  of  the  grosser  parts 
of  their  nature ;  and,  after  becoming  pure  essences,  by  exposing  them 
to  diseases.  Hence,  in  time  of  sickness,  the  principal  remedy  is  to  send 
for  bonzes,  to  banish,  by  their  noises  and  incantations,  those  malignant 
spirits. 

In  every  possible  circumstance  of  life,  the  Chinese  implore  the  protec- 
tion and  aid  of  some  deity.  Should  a  countryman  be  about  to  raise 
some  large  stone,  or  to  attempt  any  work  in  which  he  might  be  in  danger 
of  receiving  some  injury,  he  plaices  a  small  stone  upright,  surrounds  it 
with  a  few  candles,  bums  two  or  three  gilded  papers,  and  then  appKes 
to  his  labor  with  perfect  confidence.  When  they  have  any  dread  ol 
losing  their  children,  they  consecrate  them  to  some  divinity ;  and,  in  this 
view,  they  pierce  the  ear  of  a  child,  and  suspend  from  it  a  small  plate 
of  copper,  silver,  or  gold,  with  the  name  of  the  tutelary  spirit  inscribed 
upon  it ;  or  they  simply  tie  the  hair  of  the  head  on  each  side,  into  the 
form  of  a  small  tuft,  which  indicates  that  they  are  devoted  to  some  god, 
who  wiU  preserve  them  from  accidents  and  misfortunes.  They  pay  great 
regard  to  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  and  the  government  even  publishes 
an  annual  calendar,  in  which,  among  other  matters,  the  favorable  moments 
in  that  season  are  properly  marked.  Midnight  is  always  a  lucky  point 
of  time,  because  in  their  opinion  the  world  was  created  at  that  hour.* 

Indians. — All  Indians,  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  believe  in 
one  Supreme  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  attribute  all 
good  and  all  power  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Many  tribes  also  believe  in 
the  existence  of  an  intelligent  evil  principle,  whose  ill  ofiices  they  endea- 
vor to  avert  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  They  never  ask  the  Supreme  for  any 
thing,  but  merely  return  thanks  for  benefits  received,  saying  he  is  the 
best  judge  of  what  is  for  their  advantage.  They  believe  in  many  subor- 
dinate deities,  two  of  whom  reside  in  the  sun  and  moon.  They  attribute 
supernatural  powers  to  all  serpents,  especially  rattlesnakes,  and  will  kill 
no  animal  of  the  genus.  Even  the  eel  escapes,  on  account  of  his  resem- 
blance.    They  pay  religious  honors  to  rocks  and  venerable  objects.    They 
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oelieTe  that  brutes  have  immortal  souls,  as  well  as  men  ;  and,  in  short, 
that  all  animated  nature  teems  with  spirits.  In  their  Uilief,  sorcery  is 
Uended  with  the  healing  art,  and  their  priests  are  also  physicians  and 
jugglers.  These  priests  practise  feats  of  slight  of  hand  in  all  their 
religious  ceremonies  ;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  have  no  power  or 
influence  over  the  multitude.  The  future  state  of  the  Indian  is  a  material 
paradise,  where  they  will  follow  the  same  occupations,  and  enjoy  the 
same  delights,  they  have  e;cperienced  in  this  world.  They  have  also  a 
Tague  idea  of  future  punishment  of  sins  committed  in  the  body.  Among 
the  superstitions  of  the  Algonquin  and  Dahcotah  tribes,  is  a  very  singular 
one.  A  man  is  sometimes  devoted,  by  his  parents  or  himself,  to  a  life 
of  ignominy.  In  this  case,  he  dresses  like  a  woman,  and  performs  tC. 
female  avocations.  He  associates  with  women  only*  and  sometimes  take£ 
a  husband.  He  is  held  in  utter  contempt  by  all,  though  his  condition 
be  not  of  his  own  choice.  This  condition  is  frequently  owing  to  a  dream 
of  his  parents,  while  he  is  yet  unborn.  In  many  tril]«s,  men  have  what 
they  call  their  medicine  bags.  These  are  filled  with  bones,  feathers,  and 
other  rubbish.  To  the  preservation  of  their  medicine  bags  they  attach 
much  importance.  Besides  this,  each  holds  some  particular  animal  in 
reverence,  which  he  calls  his  medicine,  and  which  he  can  by  no  means 
be  induced  to  kill,  or  eat  when  killed,  for  fear  of  some  terrible  misfortune. 
Moreover,  the  Indians  leave  tobacco,  worn  out  clothing,  and  other  articles, 
on  rocks,  as  sacrifices  to  invisible  spirits.* 

Although  the  above  appears  to  be  the  sum  of  the  religion  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians  now  known,  it  will  accord  with  the  plan  of  the  present 
part  of  our  work  to  descend  to  some  particulars  in  relation  to  several 
tribes  of  Indians,  especially  in  relation  to  the  sacrifices  and  oblations 
which  they  are  wont  to  offer,  both  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  to  subordinate 
and  intermediate  divinities. 

To  all  the  inferior  deities,  whether  good  or  malevolent,  the  Hurons, 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  Algonquins,  make  various  kinds  of  offerings.  **  To 
propitiate  the  god  of  the  waters,"  says  Charlevoix,  *'  they  cast  into  the 
streams  and  lakes,  tobacco,  and  birds,  which  they  have  put  to  death.  In 
honor  of  the  sun,  and  also  of  inferior  spirits,  they  consume  in  the  fire  a 
part  of  every  thing  they  use,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  from 
which  they  have  aerived  their  possessions.  On  some  occasions,  they 
have  been  observed  to  make  libations,  invoking  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  the  object  of  their  worship.  These  invocations  they 
have  never  explained  ;  whether  it  be,  that  they  have  in  fact  no  meaning, 
or  that  the  words  have  been  transmitted  by  tradition,  unaccompanied  l^ 
their  signification,  or  that  the  Indians  themselves  are  unwilling  to  reveal 
the  secret.  Strings  of  wampum,  tobacco,  ears  of  com,  the  skins,  and 
of^n  the  whole  carcasses  of  animals,  are  seen  along  difficult  or  dangerous 
roads,  on  rocks,  and  on  the  shores  of  rapids,  as  so  many  offerings,  made  to 
the  presiding  spirits  of  the  place.  In  these  cases,  dogs  are  the  most  com- 
mon victims ;  and  are  often  suspended  alive  upon  trees  by  the  hinder  feet, 
where  they  are  left  to  die  in  a  state  of  madness.'* 

^EoqpelopednB  Ameriotim. 

40  » 
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What  Charlevoix  thus  affirms,  with  regard  to  the  HuronSt  Iroqoaii, 
and  Algonquins,  is  mentioned  by  Mackenzie,  as  practised  among  the  E» 
teneaaz.  '*  There  are  stated  periods,"  says  he,  *'  such  as  the  apiiog  ail 
autumn,  when  they  engage  in  very  long  and  solemn  ceremoniaa.  Oi 
these  occasions,  dogs  are  offered  as  sacrifices ;  and  those  which  are  fat 
and  milk  white  are  preferred.  They  also  make  large  ofieringa  of  tUr 
property,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  scene  of  these  ceremonies  is  anopoi 
inclosure,  on  the  bank  oi  a  river  or  lake,  and  in  the  most  conspicnoti 
situation,  in  order  that  such  as  are  passing  alons^,  or  travelling,  may  be 
induced  to  make  their  ofierings.  There  is  also  a  particular  caatca 
among  them,  that  on  these  occasions,  if  any  of  the  tribe,  or  even  a  stm- 
ger,  should  be  passing  by,  and  be  in  real  want  of  any  thing  that  v 
displayed  as  an  offering,  he  has  a  right  to  take  it,  so  that  he  replaces  it 
with  some  article  he  can  spare,  though  it  be  of  far  inferior  vmme ;  but 
to  touch  or  take  any  thing  wantonly  is  considered  as  a  sacrilegious  act, 
and  highly  insulting  to  the  Great  Master  of  life,  who  is  the  sacred  object 
of  their  devotion."  At  the  feasts  made  by  their  chiefs,  he  farther  obserro, 
^'  a  small  quantity  of  meat  or  drink  is  sacrificed  before  they  begin  to  est, 
by  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  or  on  the  earth." 

A  similar  account  is  given  by  Adair  of  the  practice  among  the  Creeici, 
Catabahs,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  other  southern  Indians.  **Tlie 
Indian,  women,"  says  he,  "  always  throw  a  small  piece  of  the  fiittest  d 
the  meat  into  the  fire,  when  they  are  eating,  and  frequently  before  they 
begin  to  eat.  They  pretend  to  draw  omens  from  it,  and  firmly  beliere 
it  is  the  means  of  obtaining  temporal  blessings,  and  averting  tempoval 
evils.  The  men,  both  in  their  summer  and  winter  hunt,  sacrifice  in 
the  woods  a  large  fat  piece  of  the  first  buck  they  kill,  and  frequently  the 
whole  carcass.  This  they  ofier  up,  either  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  health,  and  for  their  former  success  in  hunting,  or  that  the 
divine  care  and  goodness  may  still  be  continued  to  them." 

The  song  of  the  Senape  warriors,  as  they  go  out  to  meet  their  enemy, 
concludes  with  the  promise  of  a  victim  if  they  return  in  safety. 

0 !  thou  Great  Spirit  above ! 

•        ••#•• 

Give  me  strength  and  coarage  to  meet  my  enemy. 

Suffer  me  to  return  again  to  my  children, 

To  my  wife, 

And  to  my  relations ! 

Take  pit^  on  me  and  preserve  my  life, 

And  Iwill  make  to  thee  a  sacrifice. 

Accordingly,  "  after  a  successful  war,"  says  Heckewelder,  ^  they  never 
fail  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Being,  to  return  to  him  thanks 
for  having  given  them  courage  and  strength  to  destroy  or  conquer  their 
enemies." 

Soskiel,  who  has  given  a  minute  account  of  the  sacrifices  ofibred  by 
the  Senape  or  Delawares,  and  who  is  said,  by  Heckewelder,  to  have 
almost  exhausted  the  subject,  afiirms  that  they  are  ofiered  upon  all  occa- 
sions, the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  the  most  important.  **  They  sacrifice 
to  a  hare,"  says  he,  '*  because,  according  to  report,  the  first  ancestor  of 
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the  Indian  tribes  had  that  name.  To  Indian  corn,  they  sacrificed  bear's 
fleshf  but  to  deer  and  bears,  Indian  com ;  to  the  fishes,  small  piecea  of 
bread  in  the  shape  of  fishes ;  but  they  positively  deny,  that  they  pay  any 
sdLoration  to  their  subordinate  i^ood  spirits,  and  affirm,  that  they  only  wor- 
ship the  true  God  through  them ;  for  God,  say  they,  does  not  require  men 
to  pay  offerings  or  adoration  immediately  to  him.  He  has,  therefore, 
made  known  his  will  in  dreams,  notifying  to  them  what  beings  they  have 
to  consider  as  manittoes,  and  what  ofierings  to  make  to  them."  When  a 
boy  dreams  that  he  sees  a  large  bird  of  prey,  of  the  size  of  a  man,  flying 
toward  him  from  the  north,  and  saying  to  him,  *'  Roast  some  meat  for 
me,"  the  boy  is  then  bound  to  sacrifice  the  first  deer  or  bear  he  shoots,  to  this 
bird.  The  sacrifice  is  appointed  by  an  old  man,  who  fixes  on  the  day 
and  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  performed.  Three  days  previous  to  it, 
messengers  are  sent  to  invite  the  guests.  These  assemble  in  some 
lonely  place,  in  a  house  large  enough  to  contain  three  fires.  At  the 
middle  fire,  the  old  man  peribrms  the  sacrifice.  Having  sent  for  twelve 
straight  and  supple  sticks,  he  fastens  them  into  the  ground,  so  as  to 
inclose  a  circular  spot,  covering  them  with  blankets.  He  then  rolls 
twelve  red-hot  stones  into  the  inclosure,  each  of  which  is  dedicated  to 
one  god  in  particular.  The  largest  belongs,  as  they  say,  to  the  great  Grod 
in  heaven ;  the  second,  to  the  sun,  or  the  god  of  the  day ;  the  third,  to 
the  night  sun,  or  the  moon ;  the  fourth,  to  the  earth ;  the  fiifth,  to  the 
fire ;  the  sixth,  to  the  water ;  the  seventh,  to  the  dwelling  or  house-god ; 
the  eighth,  to  Indian  com ;  the  ninth,  to  the  west ;  the  tenth,  to  the 
south ;  the  eleventh,  to  the  east ;  and  the  twelfth,  to  the  north.  The  old 
man  then  takes  a  rattle,  containing  some  g^^ns  of  Indian  com,  and 
leading  the  boy,  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  made,  into  the  inclosure,  throws 
a  handful  of  tobacco  upon  the  red-hot  stones,  and  as  the  smoke  ascends, 
rattles  his  calabash,  calling  each  god  by  name,  and  saying :  "  This  boy 
(naming  him)  offers  unto  thee  a  fine  fat  deer  and  a  delicious  dish  of 
sapan.  Have  mercy  on  him,  and  grant  good  luck  to  him  and  his 
family."* 

African  tribes. — In  no  quarter  of  the  globe  is  the  human  mind  more 
debased,  and  no  where  does  there  prevail  a  more  unmeaning  and  de- 
graded superstition,  than  among  the  numerous  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
continent  of  Africa.  In  other  heathen  countries  the  idolatrous  rites  and 
customs  may  indeed  indicate  as  wide  a  departure  from  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  and  may  be  characterized,  as  it  is  believed  they 
generally  are,  by  greater  cruelty ;  yet  no  where  has  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness reduced  the  immortal  mind  so  low,  or  inculcated  a  system  of  super- 
stition of  which  he  has  so  much  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

"  The  belief  of  one  God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments," says  Park  in  his  Travels,  *'  is  entire  and  universal  among  the 
Africans.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  (except  on  the  appearance  of 
a  new  moon)  the  Pagan  nations  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  up 
prayers  and  supplications  to  the  Almighty.     They  represent  the  Deity 

*  Juris*!  Diaooane  oo  the  Religion  of  the  Inditn  Tribes  of  North  America. 
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indeed  as  the.  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things ;  bat  in  general  dicy 
consider  him  as  a  being  too  remote  and  of  so  ^udted  a  nature»  that  it  is 
idle  to  offer  supplications  to  him.  The  concerns  of  the  worid  they  beUeie 
to  have  been  intrusted  by  Ood  to  subordinate  spirits,  over  whom.ther 
suppose  certain  magical  ceremonies  have  great  influence.  A  white  fowl, 
suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  particular  tree  ;  a  snake's  head,  or  a 
few  handsful  of  fruit,  are  oflerings  which  the  negro  tribes  often  present 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  or  conciliate  the  favor  of  these  tutelary  agents.** 

Among  the  most  contemptible,  and  at  the  same  time  pernicious  8ape^ 
stitions  of  Western  Africa,  are  the  fetiches^  grisgris  or  gregreeSf  and 
houses  of  evil  spirits.  These  belong  to  a  system  of  mytholo^  and 
necromancy  not  well  understood,  and  varying  materially,  as  should  seem, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.*  The  fetioies  are  originally  imaginary 
beings,  a  kind  of  demons  supposed  to  take  up  their  residence  in  serpents, 
trees,  rivers,  and  even  stones.  Every  person  chooses  one  of  these  for 
his  protector,  or  rather  perhaps  in  hopes  that  he  will  not  harm  him ;  and 
some  sensible  image  of  this  imaginary  being  is  worn  about  him,  or  set 
up  in  or  near  his  habitation,  as  a  charm,  which  also  becomes  an  object 
of  reverence.  In  some  parts  the  fetiche  is  merely  a  name  or  sentence 
in  Arabic  characters  accompanied  with  astrological  signs. 

In  other  parts,  the  fetiches  or  gregrees  are  a  sort  of  idols  like  doUs, 
made  with  oits  of  rags  and  tufts  ^  grass  tied  round  a  stick,  which  the 
natives  set  up  in  their  huts,  as  chums  to  protect  them  from  witches, 
devils,  or  departed  spirits,  of  which  they  are  the  supposed  representatives. 
The  houses  of  spints,  commonly  called  devils'  houses,  are  little  huts, 
formed  of  four  or  more  posts,  about,  a  yard  and  a  half  high,  thatched 
over,  and  not  larger  than  an  umbrella.  The  furniture  of  £ese  consists 
of  bits  of  sticks,  with  a  stone  on  the  top  of  each,  also  a  broken  plate, 
jug,  or  bottle.  Before  these  is  sprinkled  the  blood  of  fowls  or  animals, 
and  libations  of  palm  wine  are  sometimes  poured  out,  to  prevent  the 
spirits  from  injuring  the  owners.t  A  little  thicket  or  bush  is  called  the 
deviPs  bush,  from  which  the  demon,  or  his  representative,  oAen  comes 
out  during  the  dancing,  and  frightens  home  the  women  and  children.^ 

Among  the  natives  of  Bassa,  a  country  on  the  Grain  Coast,  a  town  is 
not  complete,  which  has  not  a  palaver  house  and  a  devil  house.  The 
devil  house  has  a  small  post  standing  near  it,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  with 
a  strip  of  white  muslin,  about  three  fourths  of  a  yard  m  length,  and  two 
or  three  inches  wide,  tied  round  the  top.  Here  the  inhabitants  daily 
ofler  a  sacrifice,  and  consecrate  a  part  of  the  food  to  the  devil.  They 
profess  to  believe  in  the  existence  oi  a  good  and  merciful  deity,  who  can 
and  will  do  them  good  and  not  evil ;  but  that  the  devil  is  powerful,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  appease  his  wrath.  Every  town  has  its  peculiar 
devil. 

All  the  people  wear  gregrees  or  charms.  Some  of  these  are  brass 
rings  which  are  worn  round  the  ancles  and  wrists.  Others  consist  of 
feathers  tied  round  the  neck  with  a  string.     The  article  in  highest  esti* 

*  Encjr.  Brit,  in  GrU/rri».    DiscoTeries  in  Africa  (13<>  1799)  o.  170,  SS4.    The 
raperelition,  when  carried  hj  the  negroes  to  the  West  Indies,  is  caOed  OK. 

tliiss.  Reg.  laiS,  p.  lU.  t  Ibid.  1890,  p.  16f . 
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TymK^Kt  »  the  horn  of  a  goat  or  aheep,  which  u  impand  by  fiUing  it 
i^rwith  a  land  of  glutinous  substance  intennixed  with  chucoal  or  Uack  , 
"  mmad.    Some  wear  b  little  ball  of  clay,  lied  up  in  a  pieco  of  white 
miialin. 

The  late  Mr.  Gates,  who  tiuTelled  down  the  coast  from  Siena  Leonci 
in  1819,  as  far  aa  the  Bassa  country,  haa  giren  na  an  account  of  the 
deTil  worabipped  by  tbia  people,  of  which  the  following  is  a  repreeen- 
tation. 

The  person  who  acta  the  part  of  the  deril  has  on  a  garment  of  dried 
giaaa  or  nuhei,  which  reacnea  to  the  ground.     Hia  arma  and  feet  ale 


concealed.  Over  his  shoulders  ia  thrown  a  cloth.  Two  or  three  cotton 
handkerchiefs  are  bound  around  the  head  and  tied  under  the  chin.  The 
mouth  and  nose  are  black.  Two  large  teeth  project  beyond  the  lips.  A 
row  of  coarse  shells  is  bound  over  the  eyea.  On  the  bead  is  a  red  cap 
which  reaches  four  or  five  feet,  and  ia  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  feathers. 

In  1818,  Mr.  Bickersteib,  secretary  of  the  Church  Mtssionary  Society, 
Tiaited  the  Bagoe  nation  in  Western  Africa.  In  a  town  called  Deboni 
he  observed  houses  of  worship  dedicated  to  devils  and  departed  spirits, 
and  itnages  to  which  sacrifices  are  offered. 

At  the  end  of  a  pole  in  front  of  the  houses  was  a  gregree,  designed 
to  protect  the  dwelling  from  harm.  Under  the  pia^»s  were  figures 
of  evil  spirits,  about  a  yard  high.  These  are  honored  by  spitting  the 
jaice  of  the  Kolah,  a  native  fruit,  upon  their  faces.  It  is  thought  to 
be  a  grateful  sacrifice.  Tufts  of  grass  were  tied  round  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  %ure  ;  and  bags  were  hung  in  front  of  it. 

In  general,  the  houses  of  spirits,  or  devil's  houses,  consist  of  small 
huts  or  sheds  three  or  four  feet  high,  raised  on  posts,  and  covered  with 
straw  much  after  the  manner  of  an  American  hovel.  Beneath  this  roof 
is  a  nest  of  termites  or  large  ants ;  or  there  are  sticks  set  upri^t.  On 
the  top  of  the  nest  or  sticks  are  placed  stones,  and  there  la  uaually  a 
27* 
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broken  jug  or  botde  and  n.  bnJten  plmt«  sdded  ta  gnee  the  wkk 
concern. 

la  front  of  these  houses  the  blood  of  bulls,  goats,  and  cocks  is  minkUa 
and  a  libation  of  palm  wine  >a  poured  out,  and  an  ofleiing  of  fnuts  aad 
rice  is  made. 

Among  the  Bulloms,  Bccording  to  Mr.  Nylandet,  who  resided  wmHtBM 
among  them  as  a  missionary,  an  imaginary  great  spirit  is  wonhipptd 
under  the  name  of  KoUoh.  He  is  supposed  to  reside  at  Yongroo,  ul 
never  leaves  his  abode  except  on  mournful  occasions,  such  aa  when  ■ 
person  has  been. buried  without  his  relations  making  a  cry  for  him.  h 
Bucb  cases,  the  KoUoh  makes  his  appearance  among  these  relations,  and 
ffives  them  no  peace  by  night  nntil  they  celebrate  a  feast  in  honor  of 
ueic  departed  friend. 

The  KoUoh  is  made  of  bamboo  sticks  In  the  form  of  an  oval  basket, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  so  deep  that  it  will  pass  ovei  a  roan's  shoutden. 


It  is  covered  with  network,  and  adorned  with  porcupine  quills.  Its 
mouth  is  open,  and  its  tongue  projects. 

This  figure  is  assumed  by  some  man  who  pretends  to  an  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  Kolloh,  and  who  is  authorized  by  him  to  take  bii 
visible  manifestation,  and  to  see  that  the  people  perform  the  required 
dances  and  bowlings. 

The  same  gentleman  (Mr.  Nylander)  has  also  given  us  in  his  journal 
an  account  of  a  curious  mode,  among  the  Bulloms,  of  ascertaining  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  a  person  suspected  of  witchcraft.  It  is  called  the 
trial  by  red  water.  The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  sketch  given  by 
Mr.  N. 

The  trial  is  supposed  to  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  an  invisiUe 
judge  called  Bankeleh,  a  figure  of  whom  is  to  be  seen  in  the  engraving, 
GonsistuiC  of  a  tapering  piece  of  wood,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  iniotad 
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^tmd.  The  wood  is  covered  with  black  cloth  and  a  few  whita 
I,  01  ihella  ar«  sewed  on  it  to  serve  aa  the  repreMiitation  of  a  &c«. 
1  feathers  are  inaerted  in  the  top  of  the  wood.  On  each  side  an 
IDS  slips  of  leather,  stretched  obliqueljr  from  his  head  to  the 
I  and  dressed  up  with  feathers  and  small  calabashes  with  a  number 
«  beads. 

re  this  stupid  judge  a  mat  Is  spread,  upon  which  three  bags  are 
representing  spirits  called  "  Surro,"  who  may  be  suppoeed  to  be 
le  judges.  Near  bv  are  a  horn,  an  axe,  and  a  awoid,  which  are 
d  aa  an  ofiering  to  the  chief  justice. 

be  right  hand  of  the  picture  is  the  accused  with  a  groop  of  hit 
;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  the  accusers  and  spectatota. 
>ne  side  of  Bankeleh,  an  old  man  has  prostrated  himself  on  the 
,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  that  the  trial  may  issue  in  the  con- 
ion  or  acquittal  of  the  accused,  according  to  hia  deaetts^     This  ia 
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e  import  of  the  prayer  of  this  person,  who  is  represented  as  sitting 
heels.  In  a  similar  posture  a  man  is  seen  at  one  comer  of  the 
le  is  employed  in  sprinkling  rice  flour  on  the  suroo  judges  or 

reen  the  mat  and  the  accused  are  two  brass  kettles,  containing 
me  gallon  each — the  one  is  filled  with  pure  water ;  the  other  con- 
le  red  water.  An  old  ma.n  prostrates  himself  before  the  red  water 
with  a  small  stick  in  each  hnnd.  With  these  he  strikes  the  kettles, 
the  transaction,  and  in  conclusion  declares  that  if  the  man  be 
the  water  must  kill  him  on  the  spat ;  but  if  not,  that  he  will  eject 
le  rice  which  he  has  eaten  in  the  morning, 

person  who  prepares  and  udminislers  the  fatal  potion — for  it  always 
fatal  Unless  the  constitution  be  remarkably  firm — is  in  the  act  of 
g  it  out  for  the  accused,  who  is  seated  on  a  ilooi,  considerably 
A  from  the  gronnd. 
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We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  African  idolatry  and  superstition  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  Ashantees,  a  powerful  nation  on  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea.  Says  Mr.  Bowditch,  an  Englishman  who  visited  the  conntiT* 
*'The  Ashantees  sacrifice  human  victims  at  all  their  great  festivab. 
Some  of  these  occur  every  twenty-one  days ;  and  there  are  not  fewer 
than  one  hundred  victims  immolated  at  each.  Besides  these,  tkere  are 
sacrifices  at  the  death  of  every  person  of  rank,  more  or  leas  Uoody 
according  to  their  dignity.  On  the  death  of  his  mother  the  king  butch- 
ered no  less  than  three  thousand  victims ;  and  at  the  death  of  a  great 
captain,  two  thousand  four  hundred.  At  the  funeral  of  a  person  of  rank 
it  IS  usual  to  wet  the  grave  with  the  blood  of  a  freeman,  who  ia  alaugh* 
tered  unsuspectingly  while  assisting  in  the  funeral  rites,  and  rolled  into 
the  same  grave. 

Grsenlandbrs.— *>The  ancient  Greenlanders  are  reported  to  be  such 
gross  idolaters  as  to  worship  the  sun,  and  sacrifice  to  the  devil,  that  he 
might  forward,  or  at  least  not  hinder  their  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
first  missionaries,  however,  conceived  that  the  Greenlanders  had  no  kind 
of  religion  or  idolatrous  worship ;  and  that  there  was  not  any  observable 
trace  of  their  entertaining  any  conception  of  a  Divine  Being.  Others, 
however,  have  thought  with  greater  reason,  that  a  faint  idea  of  the  Divine 
Being  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of  these  people,  because  they  directly 
assented  without  any  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  God  and  his  attributes. 
Among  the  Greenlanders,  dificrent  opinions  are  entertained  concerning 
the  soul  of  man ;  some  supposing  tnat  it  is  material  or  corporeal,  and 
others,  that  it  is  a  spiritual  essence,  difierent  from  the  body,  and  all 
material  substances,  and  capable  of  surviving  after  death.  Tney  seem 
to  have  some  confused  ana  indistinct  notions  of  a  future  state ;  of  the 
place  which  is  to  be  the  final  abode  of  good  men ;  and  of  the  nature  of 
their  reward.  The  most  stupid  Greenlanders,  it  is  said,  conceive  a  horror 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  soul.  They  place  their 
hell  in  the  subterraneous  regions,  which  are  devoid  ot  light  and  heat, 
and  filled  with  perpetual  terror  and  anxiety.  The  Greenlanders  speak 
of  other  superioj  and  inferior  spirits,  besides  the  soul  of  man,  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  major  and  minor  gods  of  the  ancient  heathens. 
Of  the  first  rank  there  are  only  two ;  a  good  spirit  and  a  bad  one. 
Besides  the  great  spirit,  to  an  audience  with  whom  an  Angekok  only  can 
be  admitted,  there  ore  other  lesser  spirits,  in  all  the  elements. 

The  Greenlanders  believe  in  the  apparitions  of  the  ghosts  of  the 
deceased.  The  *'  Angekoks"  are  their  sorcerers  or  diviners,  to  whom 
peculiar  privileges  and  honors  belong.  Although  the  Greenlanders  have 
neither  religion  or  government,  they  are  free  from  many  of  the  grosser 
vices,  which  may  be  found  among  persons  much  more  enlightened  than 
themselves. 

When  a  Greenlander  is  in  the  conflicts  of  death,  they  array  him  in 
his  best  clothes  and  boots,  and  bend  his  legs  up  to  his  hips,  probably  that 
his  grave  may  be  shorter.  After  death,  they  silently  bewail  him  for  a  short 
hour,  and  next  prepare  for  his  burial.  The  corpse,  being  wrapped  and 
sewed  up  in  thct  man's  best  seal  or  deer  skin,  is  laid  in  the  buryuigi-placei 
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covered  witli  a  ikin,  and  siso  with  BOOie  green  sods,  and  finally  with 
heaps  of  great  broad  stones  to  keep  off  the  birds  and  foses.  Neat  the 
burying  spot  they  deposit  the  kajak  and  darts  of  the  departed,  and  the 
tpols  he  daily  used  ;  or,  if  the  deceased  was  a  woman,  hei  knife  and 
sewing  implements,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled  by  them, or  sorrow  too 
much  on  their  account,  or  because  they  should  want  them  in  another 
World.  After  the  interment,  those  who  attended  the  procession  betake 
diemselves  to  the  house  of  mourning:  then  the  men  sit  silent  for  some 
time  with  their  elbows  leaning  upon  their  knees,  and  their  lieads  between 
ibeir  hands;  while  the  women  lie  prostrate  upon  their  faces  on  the 
f^niund,  and  softlv  weep  and  sob.  Then  the  nearest  relation  pronounces 
an  eulo^yi  reciting  the  good  qualities  of  the  deceased)  and  at  eveiy 
period  deploring  his  loss  with  loud  crying  and  weeping.  Afisr  thia 
mournful  dittv,  the  women  continue  their  lamentation  in  a  tremendous 
howl.  This  Itind  of  mourning  is  continued  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
The  howling  is  after  intervals  renewed,  and  prolonged  for  some  weeks, 
end  in  some  coses  for  a  whole  year. 

Laplandbss. — Although  the  Christian  religion  haa  been  introduced 
into  Lapland,  gross  superstition  and  idolatry  >ml  proTail  to  s  considera- 
ble extent.  Tney  retain  the  worship  of  many  of  their  Teutonic  god>> 
They  pay  homage  to  idols  which  they  form  from  trees,  after  the  manner 
tcpresented  in  the  following  engiaving. 


If,  on  going  abroad  in  the  morning,  they  meet  with  any  thing  which 
they  esteem  ominous,  they  immediatelv  return  home,  and  go  no  more 
out  during  the  day.  A  black  cot  in  each  bouse  is  consMered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  appendages ;  they  talk  to  it  as  a  rational  creature,  and  in 
hunting  and  fishing  parties,  it  is  their  usual  attendant.  To  this  animal 
the  Danish  Laplanders  communicate  their  secrets;  they  consult  it  on  all 
important  occasions  ;  such  as  whether  this  day  should  or  should  not  be 
employed  in  hunting  or  fishing.  Among  the  Swedish  Laplanders,  th« 
drum  19  kept  in  every  family  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  devil. 

When  a  Laplander  intenas  to  marry  a  female,  he  and  hia  JHends  go 
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in  a  body  to  court  her  fathei  with  presents  of  bmndy.  Should  lie  by 
this  means  gain  admittance  to  the  object  of  his  attentions,  be  ofieis  hti 
a  beavei's  tongue,  or  some  other  eatable,  which  she  rejects  before  com- 
pany, but  accepts  in  priTate.     Every  visit  to  the  lady  is  purchased  from 


.he  father  fay  her  lover  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  this  prolongs  tbt 
courtship  sometimes  for  two  or  three  years.  The  priest  of  the  panshtt 
last  celebrates  the  nuptials ;  but  the  bridesfroom  is  obliged  to  serve  hit 
father-in-law  for  four  years  after  the  marnage.  He  then  conveys  hii 
wife  and  her  fortune  home,  which  consists  of  a  few  sheep,  a  kettle,  and 
some  trifling  articles. 

A  Laplander's  funeral  is  thus  described  by  an  eye>witnesa  of  the 
ceremony :  "  Coming  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  we  saw  the  corpse 
taken  from  the  bear  skins,  on  which  it  lay,  and  removed  into  a  wooden 
coffin  by  six  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  first  being  wrapped  in  linen, 
the  face  and  hands  alone  being  bare. 

"  In  one  hand  was  placed  a  purse  of  monev,  with  which  the  deceased 
was  expected  to  pay  the  fee  of  the  porter  at  the  gate  of  paradise  ;  in  the 
other  hand  was  lodged  o  certificate  signed  by  the  priest,  directed  to  Sl 
Peter,  witnessing  that  the  deceased  was  a  good  Christian,  and  deserved 
admission  into  heaven.  Within  the  coffin  was  placed  some  brandy, 
dried  fish,  and  venison,  to  sustain  him  on  his  journey. 

"  The  above  being  done,  fir-tree  roots  were  piled  up  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  coffin,  and  the  mourners  commenced  the  funeiul  wail, 
accompanied  with  a  variety  of  strange  geaiurea  and  contortions,  expres- 
sive of  the  violence  of  their  grief.  When  fatigued  with  noise  and 
gesticulations,  they  made  several  processions  round  the  corpse,  asking 
uie  deceased  why  he  diedl  whether  he  was  angry  with  his  wife! 
"  'f  he  had  b 


whether  he  was  in  want  of  food  or  raiment  ?  if  he  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  hunting  or  fishing  I  After  these  inquiries  they  renewed  their 
bowling.  During  these  orgies,  one  of  the  priests  frequently  sprinkled 
!u)ly  water  on  the  corpse,  as  well  as  on  the  moamcrs." 
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The  sepulchre  is  no  other  than  an  old  sledge,  which  is  turned  hottom 
upwards  over  the  spot  where  the  body  lies.  Before  Christianity  was 
introduced  among  tnem,  they  used  to  place  an  axe,  with  a  tinder-box,  by 
the  side  of  the  corpse,  if  it  was  that  of  a  man ;  or  if  a  woman's,  her 
scissors  and  needles ;  supposing  that  these  implements  might  be  needed 
in  another  world.  For  tnree  years  following  the  decease  of  a  friend, 
they  were  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  dig  holes  by  the  side  of  the 

grave,  in  which  they  debited  tobacco,  or  other  articles  of  which  the 
eceased  was  fondest  while  living.  They  imagine  that  the  felicity  of  a 
future  state  would  consist  in  smoking,  drinking  brandy,  &c.,  and  that 
the  reindeer  would  be  equal  partakers  of  their  joys.* 

EsQuiMAirx. — The  Esquimaux  appear  to  have  faint,  if  any  conceptions 
of  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  their  notions  are  very  confused  concerning  a 
future  state.  Their  superstitions  relate  principally  to  spirits,  with  whom 
their  angekoks,  or  conjurers,  are  supposed  to  have  communications. 

The  marriages  are  performed  witn  no  solemnity  or  cereroonv,  and  the 
courtships  are  more  summary  than  in  civilized  countries.  The  Esqui- 
maux, upon  some  intimation  from  his  future  father-in-law,  or  other  friend 
of  the  bride,  goes  for  her,  and  carries  her  ofi^  as  by  force,  to  his  own  hut. 
Resistance  is,  as  in  Ghreenland,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  that  custom 
imposes  on  the  female.  Generally,  mere  is  little  polygamy,  and  all  are 
married  young.  The  Esquimaux  did  not  credit  the  assertion  of  the 
English  sailors,  that  the  most  of  them  were  unmarried.  They  use  their 
wives  kindly,  and  one  has  only  to  enter  their  hut  to  see  that  the  domestic 
afiections  can  flourish  at  this  extremity  of  the  earth.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  far  superior  to  any  tribe  of  Indians,  in  which  the  women  are 
slaves  to  the  cruelty  and  caprice  of  the  stronger  sex.  Even  Igliuk, 
mentioned  by  Parry,  in  whom  the  feeling  of  gratitude  seemed  to  have 
no  existence,  showed  the  deepest  feeling  when  her  husband  was  iU. 
**  Nothing  could  exceed  the  attention  she  paid  him ;  she  kept  her  eyes 
almost  constantly  upon  him,  and  seemed  anxious  to  anticipate  every 
wish." 

The  burials  have  as  little  ceremony  as  the  marriages  ;  the  bodies  are 
buried  beneath  stones  or  ice,  yet  so  carelessly  that  the  wolves  often  prey 
upon  them,  and  skulls  are  to  be  seen  about  some  of  the  huts.  The 
canoe  and  some  implements  are  placed  near  the  grave,  and*  a  friend 
sometimes  walks  several  times  around  it.  At  death,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions of  misfortune,  the  friends  sometimes  assemble  to  cry  and  howl 
with  the  afflicted.  This  is  a  ceremony  of  condolence,  begun  generally 
by  the  person  who  sustained  the  loss ;  the  others,  when  he  has  hegun  to 
express  sorrow,  join  him  with  groans  and  expressions  of  grief.t 

Polynesia. — This  term,  derived  from  the  Greek,  signifies  many  islandt, 
and  is  appropriated  to  those  clusters  and  islands  found  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  from  the  Ladrones  to  Easter  Island.     The  principal  groups  are, 

*  Maimen  and  Castorot,  toI.  i. 
t  Goodrich*!  UniTeml  Ocognphy. 
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tka  Lkdnnes,  the  Cuolinas,  the  Felew  lalanda,  the  Sandwich  Uudi, 
th«  Friendly  Islands,  the  Narigator'a  UlandB,  the  Herrey  Iilandi,  tk 
Socifty  iBlaoda,  the  Georgian  lalanda,  and  the  Marquesas. 

Throughout  ^e  whole  of  Polynesia  may  be  traced  a  general  aimilaiiR 
in  respect  to  the  objects  of  religioua  worsaip,  and  the  rarious  forma  a 
idolatrous  and  superslitious  practice  ;  although  some  Tariationa  may  be 
noticed  between  diflerent  groups  of  islands,  and  eTen  between  islaiuh 
belonging  to  the  same  group.  The  annexed  engraving  repreaeatai 
group  of  idols  found  upon  Easter  Island. 


"  The  idols  of  the  heathen,"  observes  Hi.  Ellis,  tn  his  Polynesian 
Researches,  vol.  i.,  "  axe  in  general  appropriate  emblems  of  the  bsings 
they  worship  and  fear ;  and  if  we  contemplate  those  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders,  they  present  to  our  notice  all  that  is  adapted  to  awalcen  our 

fiity.  The  idols  of  Tahiti  were  generally  shapeless  pieces  of  wood, 
rom  one  to  four  feet  long,  covered  with  cinet  of  cocoa-nut  fibres,  oma- 
menled  with  yellow  ana  scarlet  feathers.  Oro  was  a  straight  log  of 
hard  casuarini  wood,  six  feet  in  length,  uncarved,  but  decorated  with 
feathers.  The  gods  of  some  of  the  adjacent  islands  eihiUt  a  greater 
variety  of  form  and  structure.  The  accompanying  wood-cut  contains 
several  of  these. 

"The  figure  in  the  centre,  No.  1..  exhibits  a  correct  front  view  of 
Taaroa,  the  supreme  deity  of  Polynesia ;  who  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  creator  of  the  World,  and  the  parent  of  gods  and  men.  The  image 
from  which  this  was  taken,  is  nearly  four  feet  high,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  broad,  carved  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  close,  white,  durable  wood. 
In  addition  to  ihe  number  of  itnages  or  demigods  forming  ths  feattues 
of  his  face,  and  studding  the  outside  of  his  body,  and  which  were 
designed  to  shew  the  multitudes  of  gods  that  have  proceeded  from  him; 
hie  body  is  hollow,  and  when  taken  from  the  temple  at  Rumtn,  in  which 
for  many  generations  he  had  been  worshipped,  a  number  of  mudl  idob 
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were  found  in  ihe  cayity.  They  had  perbaps  been  deposited  then,  to 
imbibehisBupeniBtUTalpowen,  pnor  to  their  beingremoied  to  adiatance, 
to  receive,  as  his  representatiTet,  divine  honon.  The  opening  to  the 
CKTity  WM  at  the  back ;  the  whole  of  which  mieht  be  lemoTed.  No.  2. 
IB  Teiongo,  one  of  the  principal  goda,  and  his  mree  sons.     No.  3.  is  an 


inuee  of  Tebualiina,  three  sons  of  Rongo,  a  principal  deity  in  the  Her- 
rey  Islands.  The  name  is  probably  antilogous  to  Orono  in  Hawaii, 
thon^  distinct  from  Oro  in  Tahiti.  No.  4.  exhibits  a  sacred  ornament 
of  a  canoe  from  the  island  of  Hnahine.  The  two  figures  at  the  lop,  are 
images  wonbipped  by  fishennen,  or  those  &eqnenting  the  sea.  The  two 
emul  idols  at  toe  lower  comen  of  the  plate,  No.  6.  are  images  of  orama> 
taas,  or  demmu.    The  gods  of  Barotogna  were  some  of  them  much 
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Imrger;  Mr.  Bourne,  in  1825,  saw  fourteen  aboat  twenty  feet  knig,  uj 
six  feet  wide." 

In  the  Sandwich  Isknda  idols  of  a  somewhat  different  form  wer»  ww- 
shipped.  The  annexed  figure  niay  be  considered  as  a  birqieciiBiBB  of  ibe 
grMter  part  of  Hawaiian  idols.  The  head  has  generallr  a  most  kanil 
appearance,  the  mouth  being  large,  and  usually  extended  wide,  exhiial- 
ing  a  row  of  large  teeth,  resembling  in  no  small  degree  the  coga  in  tke 


wheel  of  on  engine,  and  adapted  to  excite  terror  rather  than  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  beholder.  Some  of  their  idols  were  of  stone,  and  many 
wnre  constructed  with  a  Icind  of  wicker-work  coTered  with  red  feathers. 
Throu^out  Polynesia,  the  ordinary  medium  of  conununicatiag  or 
extending  supernatural  powers,  was  the  red'feather  of  a  small  bird  found 
in  many  of  the  islands,  and  the  beautiful  long  tail-feathen  of  the  tropic, 
or  man-of-war  bird.  For  these  feathers  the  gods  were  supposed  to  lajt 
a  strong  predilection ;  they  were  the  moat  valuable  ofiermgs  that  conld 
be  Dresented ;  to  them  the  power  or  infiuence  of  the  god  was  imparted, 
ana  through  them  transferred  to  the  objects  to  which  they  might  be 
attached.  Among  the  numerous  ceremonies  observed,  the  patatiui  was 
conspicuous.  On  thess  occasions,  the  gods  were  all  brought  out  of  the 
temple,  the  sacred  coverings  removed,  scented  oils  were  applied  to  the 
images,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the  sun.  At  these  seasons,  the  patties 
who  wished  their  embloma  of  deity  to  be  impregnated  with  the  etaence 
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of  the  ffods,  repaired  to  the  ceremony  with  a  number  of  red  feathers* 
which  they  delivered  to  the  officiating  priest. 

The  wooden  idols  being  generally  hollow,  the  feathers  were  deposited 
in  the  inside  of  the  image,  which  was  filled  with  them.  Many  idols, 
however,  were  solid  pieces  of  wood,  bound  or  covered  with  finely  braided 
fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk ;  to  these  the  feathers  were  attach^  on  the 
outside  by  small  fibrous  bands.  In  return  for  the  feathers  thus  united 
to  the  god,  the  parties  received  two  or  three  of  the  same  kind,  which  had 
been  deposited,  on  a  former  festival,  in  the  inside  of  the  wooden  or  inner 
fold  of  the  cinet  idol.  These  feathers  were  thought  to  possess  all  the 
properties  of  the  images  to  which  thev  had  been  attached,  and  a  super- 
natural influence  was  supposed  to  be  infused  into  them.  They  were 
carefully  wound  round  witii  very  fine  cord,  the  extremities  alone  remain- 
ing visible.  When  this  was  done,  the  new  made  gods  were  placed  before 
the  larger  images  from  which  they  had  been  taken;  and,  lest  their 
detachment  should  induce  the  god  to  withhold  his  power,  the  priest 
addressed  a  prayer  to  the  principal  deities,  requesting  them  to  abide  in 
the  red  feathers  before  them.  At  the  close  of  his  uitij  or  invocation,  he 
declared  that  they  were  dwelt  in  or  inhabited,  (by  the  gods,)  and  deli- 
vered them  to  the  parties  who  had  farought  the  red  feathers.  The  feathers, 
taken  home,  were  deposited  in  smaU  bamboo  canes,  excepting  when 
addressed  in  prayer.  If  prosperity  attended  their  owner,  it  was  attributed 
to  their  influence,  and  they  were  usually  honored  with  a  too,  or  image, 
into  which  they  were  inwrought;  and  subsequently,  perhaps,  an  altar 
and  a  rude  temple  were  erected  for  them.  In  the  event,  however,  of 
their  being  attached  to  an  image,  this  must  be  taken  to  the  large  temple, 
that  the  supreme  idols  might  sanction  the  transfer  of  their  influence. 

Polynesian  temples  were  either  national,  local,  or  domestic.  The  for- 
mer were  depositories  of  their  principal  idols,  and  the  scenes  of  all  great 
festivals  ;  the  second  were  those  belonging  to  the  several  districts  ;  and 
the  third,  such  as  were  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  family  gods. 
Marae  was  the  name  for  temple,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  All  were 
uncovered,  and  resembled  oratories  rather  than  temples. 

Their  worship  consisted  in  preferring  prayers,  presenting  oflerings, 
and  sacrificing  victims.  Their  ubtu,  or  prayers,  though  occasionally 
brief,  were  often  exceedingly  protracted,  containing  many  repetitions, 
and  appearing  as  if  the  supphants  thought  they  should  be  heard  for  tlieir 
much  speaking.  The  petitioner  did  not  aadress  the  god  standing  or 
prostrate,  but  knelt  on  one  knee,  sat  cross-legged,  or  in  a  crouching 
position,  on  a  broad  flat  stone,  leaning  his  back  against  an  upright  basaltic 
column,  at  the  extremity  of  a  smooth  pavement,  usually  six  or  ten  yards 
from  the  front  of  the  idol.  He  threw  down  a  branch  of  sacred  miro  on 
the  pavement  before  the  image  or  altar,  and  began  his  tarotaro^  or  invo- 
cation, preparatory  to  the  oflering  of  his  prayer.  Pure  is  the  designation 
of  prayer,  and  haamore  that  of  praise,  or  worship. 

Small  pieces  of  niau^  or  cocoa-nut  leaf,  were  suspended  in  difierent 
parts  of  tne  temple,  to  remind  the  priest  of  the  order  to  be  observed. 
They  usually  addressed  the  god  in  a  shrill,  unpleasant,  or  chanting  tone 
of  voice,  though  at  times  the  worship  was  extremely  boisterous. 
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Tbeir  oSerings  included  sreiy  kind  of  Taln&ble  propeity  ^-Hhe  fbwli 
of  the  ail,  ihe  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  beuts  of  the  oM,  nnd  the  fniiiiaf 
the  earth,  to^ihei  with  theit  choicest  maDufactores,  were  pnaente^ 
The  stu:rifice  was  frequently  called  TaraeMara,  a  compound  term,  ngii- 
fyiog  diienta ogling'  from  giiilt ;  from  tara,  to  untie  or  loosen,  and  Am, 
guilL  The  animida  were  taken  either  in  part  or  entire.  The  fhiitt  ud 
other  eatables  were  generally,  but  not  always,  dressed.  Portioiu  of  die 
fowie,  pigs,  or  fish,  considered  sacred,  dressed  with  sacred  fire  within  die 
temple,  were  offered  ;  the  remainder  furnished  a  banquet  for  the  prieib 
and  other  sacred  persons,  who  were  privileged  to  eat  of  the  aBCnficet 
Those  portions  approprialed  to  the  gods  were  deposited  on  the  JiUa  or 
altar,  which  was  of  wood.  Domestic  altars,  or  those  erected  near  tht 
corpse  of  a  departed  friend,  were  small  square  wicker  structures ;  thaw 
in  the  puUic  temple  were  large,  and  usuaUv  eight  or  ten  feet  hi^.  The 
surface  of  the  altar  was  supported  by  a  number  of  wooden  posts  or  piUin. 
often  curiously  carved,  and  polished.  The  following  is  a  reprmentaiiae 
of  one  of  their  sltaia. 


Animals,  fruits,  tec.  were  not  the  onlv  articles  presented  to  their  idols ; 
the  most  affecting  part  of  their  sacrificing  was  the  frequent  immolation 
of  human  victims.     These,  in  the  techni^  language  of  the  priests,  were 


t  immolatiott 
o    o  priests,  were 

called  JUh.  Tbev  were  offered  in  seasons  of  war,  at  great  nationtl 
festivals,  during  the  illness  of  their  rulers,  and  on  the  erection  of  tbeii 
temples.  The  unhaj^y  wretches  selected  were  either  captives  taken  in 
war,  or  individuals  who  had  rendered  themselves  oluioxiouB  to  the  chieb 
or  the  priests.  When  they  were  warned,  a  stone  was,  at  the  reqneal  of 
the  priest,  sent  by  the  king  to  the  chief  of  the  district  (irom  which  Ac 
victims  were  required.  If  the  stone  was  received,  it  was  an  indication 
of  an  intention  to  comply  with  the-requisition.  It  is  a  singular  bet,  thai 
the  cruelty  of  ihepractice  extended  not  only  to  individuals,  nut  to  families 
and  districts.  When  an  individual  has  been  taken  as  a  sacrifice,  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged  was  regarded  as  tabu  or  devoted ;  and  iriten 
another  was  required,  it  was  more  frequently  taken  from  that  family  dian 
any  other;  and  a  district  from  which  sacrifices  had  been  taken,  was,  ia 
the  same  way,  considered  as  devoted ;  and  hence,  when  it  was  knom 
that  any  ceremonies  were  near,  on  which  human  sacrifices  were  usnallf 
offered,  the  members  of  tabu  families,  or  others  who  had  reason  to  fcai 
they  were  selected,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  hid  themselves  in  lbs 
caverns  till  the  ceremony  was  over.  In  general,  the  victim  vras  naeoih 
sciouB  of  his  doom,  until  suddenly  stunned  by  a  blow  from  a  chib  or  • 
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Stone,  sometimes  from  the  hand  of  the  very  chief  on  whom  he  was 
depending  as  a  guest  for  the  rights  of  hospitality.  He  was  usnally 
murdered  on  the  spot — ^his  body  placed  in  a  lons^  basket  of  cocoa-nut 
leaves,  and  carried  to  the  temple.  Here  it  was  of^red,  not  by  consuming 
it  with  fire,  but  by  placing  it  before  the  idol.  The  priest,  in  dedicating 
it,  took  out  one  of  the  eyes,  placed  it  on  a  plantain  leaf,  and  handed  it 
to  the  king,  who  raised  it  to  nis  mouth  as  if  desirous  to  eat  it,  but  passed 
it  to  one  of  the  priests  or  attendants,  stationed  near  him  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  it.  At  intervals  during  the  prayers,  some  of  the  hair  was 
phicked  on,  and  placed  before  the  god ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was 
over,  the  body  was  wrapped  in  the  basket  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and 
frequently  deposited  on  the  branches  of  an  adjacent  tree.  After  remain- 
ing a  considerable  time,  it  was  taken  down,  and  the  bones  were  buried  be- 
neath the  rude  pavement  of  the  marae.  These  horrid  rites  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  the  number  ofiered  at  their  great  festivals  was  truly  appalling. 

Religious  rites  were  connected  with  almost  every  act  oi  their  lives. 
An  ndu  or  prayer  was  ofiered  before  they  ate  their  food,  when  they  tilled 
their  ground,  planted  their  gardens,  built  their  houses,  launched  their 
canoes,  cast  their  nets,  and  commenced  or  concluded  a  journey.  The  first 
fish  taken  periodically  on  their  shores,  together  with  a  number  of  kinds 
regarded  as  saered,  were  conveyed  to  the  altar.  The  first  fruits  of  their 
orchards  and  gardens  were  also  taumaka^  or  offered,  with  a  portion  of 
their  live  stock,  which  consisted  of  pigs,  dogs,  and  fowls,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed death  would  be  inflicted  on  the  owner  or  the  occupant  of  the  land, 
from  which  the  god  should  not  receive  such  acknowledgment. 

The  bure  ortt,  a  ceremony  in  which  the  king  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  gods,  was  attended  with  considerable  pomp ;  but  one  of 
the  principal  stated  festivals  was  the  pae  atua,  which  was  held  every 
three  moons.  On  these  occasions  all  the  idols  were  brought  from  their 
sacred  depository,  and  meheti^  or  exposed  to  the  sun ;  the  cloth  in  which 
they  had  been  kept  was  removed,  and  the  feathers  in  the  inside  of  the 
hollow  idols  were  taken  out.  The  images  were  then  anointed  with 
fragrant  oil ;  new  feathers,  brought  by  their  worshippers,  were  deposited 
in  the  inside  of  the  hollow  idols,  and  folded  in  new  sacred  cloth ;  after  a 
number  of  ceremonies,  they  were  carried  back  to  their  domitories  in  the 
temple.  Large  quantities  of  food  were  provided  for  the  entertainment, 
which  followed  the  religious  rites  of  the  pae  atua. 

When  an  individual  died,  the  first  object,  which  was  considered  emi- 
nently important,  was  to  discover  the  cause  of  his  death,  as  the  ceremo- 
nies varied  accordingly.  When  this  had  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
and  the  ceremonies  performed,  the  corpse  was  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
bodies  of  the  chiefs,  and  persons  of  rank  and  aflluence,  and  those  of  the 
middle  class,  were  preserved ;  the  bodies  of  the  lower  orders  unceremo- 
niously buried,  which  was  called  the  burial  of  a  dog :  when  interred, 
the  body  was  not  laid  out  straight  or  horizontal,  but  placed  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  knees  elevated,  the  fiice  pressed  down  between  the 
knees,  the  hands  fastened  under  the  legs,  and  the  whole  body  tied  with 
cord  or  cinet  wound  repeatedly  round.  It  was  then  covered  over,  and 
deposited  not  very  deeply  in  the  earth. 

42  28* 
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However  gteat  the  attachment  between  the  deceased  and  the  snrriTon 
might  have  been,  and  however  they  might  desire  to  prolong  the  meka- 
choly  satisfaction  resuhing  from  the  presence  of  the  lifeless  body,  ca 
which  they  still  felt  it  some  alleviation  to  gaze,  the  heat  of  the  clunit 
was  such,  as  to  require  that  it  should  be  speedily  removed,  unless  metbodt 
were  employed  for  its  preservation,  and  these  were  generally  too  expen- 
sive for  the  poor  and  middle  ranks.  They  were  therefore  nsaally 
obliged  to  inter  the  corpse  sometimes  on  the  first,  and  seldom  later  than 
the  second  day  after  death.  During  the  short  period  that  they  could 
indulge  the  painful  sympathies  connected  with  the  retention  of  the  body, 
it  was  placed  on  a  sort  of  bier  covered  with  the  best  white  native  doa 
they  possessed,  and  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  the  most 
odoriferous  flowers.  The  body  was  also  placed  on  a  kind  of  bed  of  met 
fragrant  leaves,  which  were  also  strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  dwelling. 
During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  death  and  interment  cif 
the  body,  the  rehitives  and  surviving  friends  sat  round  the  corpse,  indolg* 
ing  in  melancholy  sadness,  giving  vent  to  their  grief  in  louid  and  con- 
tinued lamentations,  often  accompanied  with  the  use  of  the  shark's  tooth; 
which  they  employed  in  cutting  their  temples,  faces,  and  breasts,  till  they 
were  covered  with  blood  from  their  self-inflicted  wounds.  The  bodies 
were  frequently  committed  to  the  grave  in  deep  silence,  unbroken  except- 
ing by  occasional  lamentations  of  those  who  attended.  But  on  some 
occasions,  the  father  delivered  an  afiecting  and  pathetic  oration  at  the 
funeral  of  his  son. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead,  among  the  chiefs,  were,  however,  in  general 
preserved  above  ground :  a  temporary  house  or  shed  was  erected  k(r 
them,  and  they  were  placed  on  a  kind  of  bier.  The  practice  of  embalm- 
ing appears  to  have  been  long  familiar  to  them ;  and  the  length  of  dme 
which  the  body  was  thus  preserved,  depended  altogether  upon  the  cosdi- 
ness  and  care  with  which  me  process  was  performed.  The  methods  em- 
ployed were  at  all  times  remarkably  simple :  sometimes  the  moisture  of  the 
body  was  removed  by  pressing  the  different  parts,  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and 
anomting  it  with  fragrant  oils.  At  other  times,  the  intestines,  brain,  dbc 
were  removed ;  all  moisture  was  extracted  from  the  body,  which  was  fixed 
in  a  sitting  position  during  the  day,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  and,  when 
placed  horizontally,  at  night  was  frequently  turned  over,  that  it  might 
not  remain  long  on  the  same  side.  The  inside  was  then  filled  with  cloth 
saturated  with  perfumed  oils,  which  were  also  injected  into  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  carefully  rubbed  over  the  outside  every  day.  This, 
together  with  the  heat 'of  the  sun,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
£ivored  the  preservation  of  the  body. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the 
muscles  dried  up,  and  the  whole  body  appeared  as  if  covered  with  a  kind 
of  parchment.  It  was  then  clothed,  and  fixed  in  a  sitting  posture ;  a 
small  altar  was  erected  before  it,  and  oflcrings  of  fruit,  food,  and  flowers, 
were  daily  presented  by  the  relatives,  or  the  priest  appointed  to  attend 
the  body.  In  this  state  it  was  preserved  many  months,  and  when  it 
^iecayed,  the  skull  was  carefully  kept  by  the  family,  while  the  other  bones, 
■ke.  were  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  fieimily  temple. 
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The  houses  erected  as  depositories  for  the  dead,  were  small  and  tern- 
cyrary  buildings,  though  often  remarkably  neat.  The  pillars  supporting 
le  roof  were  planted  in  the  ground,  and  were  seldom  more  than  six  feet 
i^.  The  bier  or  platform  on  which  the  body  was  laid,  was  about  three 
iei  from  the  ground,  and  was  moveable,  for  the  purpose  of  being  drawn 
at,  and  of  exposing  the  body  to  the  rajTB  of  the  sun.  The  corpse  was 
filially  clothed,  except  when  visited  by  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
eceased.  It  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  carefully  rubbed  with  aro- 
latic  oils  once  a  dav. 

A  light  kind  of  altar  was  erected,  near  it,  on  which  articles  of  food, 
ruits,  and  garlands  of  flowers  were  daily  deposited ;  and  if  the  deceased 
rere  a  chief  of  rank  or  fame,  a  priest  or  other  person  was  appointed  to 
ttend  the  corpse,  and  present  food  to  its  mouth  at  difierent  periods  during 
le  day. 

The  Sandwich  islanders  observe  a  number  of  singular  ceremonies  on 
le  death  of  their  kinffs  and  chiefs,  and  have  been,  till  very  recently, 
ccustomed  to  make  mese  events  occasions  for  the  practice  of  almost 
very  enormity  and  vice.  The  custom  we  noticed  at  this  place  is  the  most 
eneral.  The  people  here  had  followed  only  one  fashion  in  cutting  their 
air,  but  we  have  seen  it  polled  in  every  imaginaUe  form;  sometimes  a 
mall  round  place  only  is  made  bald,  just  on  the  crown,  which  causes  them 
3  look  like  Romish  priests ;  at  other  times  the  whole  head  is  shaved  or 
ropped  close,  except  round  the  edge,  where,  for  about  half  an  inch  in 
Teadth,  the  hair  hanffs  down  its  usual  length.  Some  make  their  heads 
aid  on  one  side,  and  leave  the  hair  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long  on 
lie  other.  Qccasionally  they  cut  out  a  patch,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
hoe,  either  behind,  or  above  the  foreheaa ;  and  sometimes  we  have  seen 
,  number  of  curved  furrows  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  or  from  the  forehead  to 
he  neck.  When  a  chief  who  had  lost  a  relative  or  friend  had  his  own 
lair  cut  after  any  particular  pattern,  his  followers  and  dependants  usually 
mitated  it  in  cutting  theirs.  Not  to  cut  or  shave  ofi*  the  hair,  indicates 
rant  of  respect  towards  the  deceased  and  the  surviving  friends ;  but  to 
Lave  it  cut  close,  in  any  form,  is  enough.  Each  one  usually  follows  his 
iwn  peculiar  taste,  which  produces  the  almost  endless  variety  in  which 
his  ornamental  appendage  of  the  head  is  worn  by  the  natives  during  a 
eason  of  mourning. 

Another  custom,  almost  as  universal  on  these  occasions,  was  that  of 
nocking  out  some  of  the  front  teeth,  practised  by  both  sexes,  though 
«rhaps  most  extensively  by  the  men.  When  a  chief  died,  those  most 
nxious  to  show  their  respect  for  him  or  his  family  would  be  the  first  to 
:nock  out,  with  a  stone,  one  of  their  front  teeth.  The  chiefs  related  to 
he  deceased,  or  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him,  were  expected  thus  to 
xhibit  their  attachment ;  and  when  they  had  done  so,  their  attendants 
.nd  tenants  felt  themselves,  by  the  influence  of  custom,  obliged  to  fol- 
ow  their  example.  Sometimes  a  roan  broke  out  his  own  tooth  with  a 
tone ;  more  frequently,  however,  it  was  done  by  another,  who  fixed  one 
!nd  of  a  piece  of  stick  or  hard  wood  against  the  tooth,  and  struck  the 
ither  end  with  a  stone,  till  it  was  broken  ofi*.  When  any  of  the  men 
leferred  this  operation,  the  women  often  performed  it  for  them,  while 
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they  were  asleep.  More  than  one  tooth  was  seldom  destroyed  it  one 
time ;  but  the  mutilation  being  repeated  on  the  decease  of  erery  cUif 
of  rank  or  authority,  there  are  few  men  to  be  seen,  who  had  arriTsd  ti 
maturity  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  islands,  with  aa 
entire  set  of  teeth  ;  and  many,  by  this  custom,  hare  lost  the  front  teelk 
on  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  which,  aside  from  other  inconveiiieiicei, 
causes  a  great  defect  in  their  speech.  Some,  however,  have  dared  to  be 
singular;  and  though  they  must  have  seen  many  deaths,  have  parted 
with  but  few  of  their  teeth.  Among  this  number  is  Karaimolra,  a  chief 
next  in  authority  to  the  king ;  not  more  than  one  of  whose  teeth  are  de- 
ficient. 

Cutting  one  or  both  ears  was  formerly  practised  on  these  occasioiis; 
but  as  we  never  saw  more  than  one  or  two  old  men  thus  disfigured,  the 
custom  appears  to  have  been  discontinued. 

Another  badge  of  mourning,  assumed  principally  by  the  chiefs,  is  that 
of  tatauing  a  black  spot  or  line  on  the  tongue,  in  the  same  manner  u 
other  parts  of  their  bodies  are  tataued. 

All  these  usages,  though  singular,  are  innocent,  comjpared  with  others, 
which,  until  very  recently,  were  practised  on  every  similar  event.  As 
soon  as  the  chief  had  expired,  the  whole  neighborhood  exhibited  a  scene  of 
confusion,  wickedness,  and  cruelty,  seldom  witnessed  even  in  the  most 
barbarous  society.  The  people  ran  to  and  fro  without  their  clothes,  ap- 
pearing and  acting  more  like  demons  than  human  beings ;  every  rice  wis 
eractised,  and  almost  every  species  of  crime  perpetrated.  Houses  were 
umt,  property  plundered,  even  murder  sometimes  committed,  and  the 
Ratification  of  every  base  and  savage  feeling  sought  without  restraint 
Injuries  or  accidents,  long  forgotten  perhaps  by  the  ofiending  party, 
were  now  revenged  with  unrelenting  cruelty.  Hence  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Maui,  dreading  their  recurrence,  when  Keopuolani  was  thought 
to  be  near  her  end,  took  their  efiects  into  the  inclosure  belonging  to  the 
missionaries  there,  and  requested  permission  to  remain  there,  hoping  t6 
find  a  sanctuary  within  their  premises,  amidst  the  general  devastation 
which  they  expected  would  follow  her  decease. 

The  inhabitants  of  several  groups  in  the  Pacific  have  mourning  cere- 
monies somewhat  resembling  these.  The  Friendly  islanders  cut  ofi*  a 
joint  of  one  of  their  fingers  at  the  death  of  a  chief,  and,  like  the  Society 
islanders,  cut  their  temples,  face,  and  bosoms,  with  shark's  teeth.  The 
latter  also,  during  their  otokaa,  or  mourning,  commit  almost  as  many  de- 

Sredations  as  the  Sandwich  islanders.  They  have,  however,  one  very 
elicate  method  of  preserving  the  recollection  of  the  dead,  which  the  lat- 
ter do  not  appear  to  employ ;  that  is,  of  having  a  small  portion  of  the  hair 
of  the  deceased  passed  through  a  perforation  in  one  of  their  ears,  inge- 
niously braided  m  the  form  of  an  ear-ring,  and  worn  sometimes  for  iSe. 
But  the  Sandwich  isiandera  have  another  custom,  almost  peculiar  to 
themselves,  viz.  singing  at  the  death  of  their  chiefs,  something  in  tbe 
manner  of  the  ancient  reruvians.  I  have  been  peculiarly  afiected  more 
than  once  on  witnessing  this  ceremony. 
A  day  or  two  af^r  the  decease  of  Keeaumoku,  governor  of  Maui,  and 
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the  elder  brother  of  Kuakini,  governor  of  Hawaii,  I  was  sitting  with  the 
surviving  relatives,  who  were  weeping  around  the  couch  on  which  the 
corpse  was  lying,  when  a  middle-aged  woman  came  in  at  the  other  end 
of  the  large  house,  and,  having  proceeded  about  half  way  towards  the 
spot  where  the  body  lay,  began  to  sing  in  a  plaintive  tone,  accompanying 
her  song  with  afi*ectin|^  gesticulations,  such  as  wringing  her  hands,  grasp- 
ing her  hair,  and  beating  her  breasts.  I  wrote  down  her  monody  as  she 
repeated  it.  She  described,  in  a  feeling  manner,  the  benevolence  of  the 
deceased,  and  her  own  consequent  loss.  One  passage  was  as  follows  :— 

Ue,  ae,  ua  mate  tun  Arii,  Alas,  alas,  dead  is  my  duef^ 

Ua  mate  tuu  hatu  e  tnu  hoa,  Dead  is  m]r  lord  and  my  friend  j 

Tuu  hoa  i  ta  wa  o  ta  wi,  My  friend  in  the  season  of  fiumne, 

Tun  hoa  i  paa  ta  aina,  My  friend  in  the  time  of  drought, 

Tuu  hoa  i  tuu  ilihune,  My  friend  in  my  poverty, 

Tuu  hoa  i  ta  ua  e  ta  matani,  My  friend  in  Hoe  rain  and  the  wind, 

Tun  hoa  i  ta  vera  o  ta  la.  My  friend  in  the  heat  and  the  sim, 

Tuu  hoa  i  ta  anu  o  ta  mouna,  My  friend  in  the  cold  from  the  moantaiDi 

Tuu  hoa  i  ta  ino,  My  friend  in  the  stonn, 

Tun  hoa  i  ta  marie,  My  friend  in  the  cahn, 

Ton  hoa  man  tai  awam,  My  friend  in  the  eight  seas  ^ 

Ue.  ne,  ua  hala  tnu  hoa,  Alas,  alas,  gone  is  my  friend, 

Aohe  e  hoi  hoa  mai.  And  no  more  will  retam.f 

Mexicans. — Religion  among  the  Mexicans  was  formed  into  a  regular 
system,  with  its  complete  train  of  priests,  temples,  victims,  and  festivals. 
From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion  we  may  form  a  just  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
aspect  of  superstition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  The  divi* 
nities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance.  The  figures 
of  serpents,  tigers,  and  other  destructive  animals,  decorated  their  tern* 
pies.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  inspired  their  votaries.  Fasts, 
mortifications,  and  penance,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to 
an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
their  gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars  without  sprink- 
ling them  with  the  blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies.  But  of  all  offer- 
ings, human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  acceptable.  As  their  religious 
belief  was  blended  with  the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  added 
new  force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was  brought  to  the  temple, 
devoted  as  a  victim  to  the  deity,  and  sacrificed  »with  rites  no  less  so- 
lemn than  cruel.  The  heart  and  head  were  the  portion  of  the  gods ; 
while  the  body  was  resigned  to  the  captor,  who,  with  his  friends,  feasted 
upon  it  Under  the  impression,  thus  produced,  the  spirit  of  the  Mexi- 
cans was  unfeeling,  and  the  genius  of  their  religion  counterbalancing 
the  influence  of  policy  and  arts,  their  manners,  instead  of  being  soften- 
ed, became  more  fierce.  Although  the  Mexicans  had  some  confused  idea 
of  a  supreme,  independent  being,  to  whom  fear  and  adoration  were  due, 
they  represented  him  under  no  external  form,  because  they  believed  him 

*  A  figuratiTe  term  for  the  channels  between  the  different  islands  of  the  group, 
t  Ellis*s  PolyDesian  Researches. 
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to  be  invisible,  and  they  named  by  the  common  appellation  of  God,  in 
their  language  denominated  **Teotl;"  and  they  applied  to  him  certain 
epithets  expressive  of  grandeur  and  power.  They  called  him  ^^Ipafaie- 
moani,"  i.  e.  he  by  whom  we  live,  and  **  Tloque  Nahukque,"  .i  ^  he 
who  has  all  in  himself.  But  their  principal  worship  seems  to  have 
been  directed  to  an  evil  spirit,  the  enemy  of  all  mankind,  called  *'  Tk- 
catecolototl,"  or,  rational  Owl,  and  they  said  that  he  often  appears  to  men 
for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  them  or  doing  them  an  injury.  They  con* 
sidered  the  human  soul  as  immortal,  allowing  immortality  also  to  the 
souls  of  brutes.  They  believed  in  a  kind  of  transmigration,  and  thought 
that  the  souls  of  soldiers  who  died  in  battle,  or  in  captivity  among  their 
enemies,  and  those  of  women  who  died  in  labor,  went  to  the  house  of  the 
sun  to  lead  a  life  of  delight ;  but  they  supposed  that  afler  four  years  of 
this  glorious  life,  they  animated  birds  of  beautiful  feathers  and  of  tweet 
song,  with  liberty  to  rise  again  to  heaven,  or  to  descend  upon  the  eartL 
The  souls  of  inferior  persotis  were  supposed  to  pass  into  weazels,  beetles, 
and  such  other  meaner  animals.  The  souls  of  those  that  were  drowned, 
or  struck  by  lightning,  of  thoso  who  died  by  dropsy  or  other  diseases, 
went,  along  with  the  souls  of  children,  to  a  cool  and  delightful  place,  the 
residence  of  **  Tlalocan,"  where  they  enioyed  the  most  delicious  renssts. 
The  abode  of  those  who  suffered  any  other  kind  of  death  was  the  **  Hict* 
Ian,"  or  hell,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  place  of  utter  darkness.  The 
Mexicans  are  said  to  have  had  a  clear  tradition,  somewhat  corrupted  by 
fable,  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  universal  deluge,  of  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  and  of  the  dispersion  of  the  people ;  and  these  events 
were  actually  represented  in  their  pictures. 

Among  all  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  Mexicans,  which  were  very 
numerous,  there  were  thirteen  principal  or  greater  gods,  in  honor  of  whom 
they  consecrated  tliat  number.  The  greatest  god,  after  the  invisible  sod 
or  supreme  being,  was  "  Tezcatlipoza,"  the  god  of  providence,  the  god  of 
the  world,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  maker  of  all  things. 
He  was  always  young,  so  that  no  length  of  years  diminished  his  power, 
and  to  him  it  belonged  to  confer  benefits  on  the  just,  and  to  punish  the 
wicked  with  diseases  and  other  afflictions.  Among  their  greater  gods 
were  also  the  sun  and  moon,  the  god  of  the  air,  **  Tlaloc,"  the  god  of 
water,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  fertility  of  the  earth  and  the  protection 
of  their  temporal  goods ;  to  him  they  consecrated  a  temple,  and  in  honor 
of  him  celebrated  festivals  every  year ;  the  god  of  fire,  who  was  greatly 
revered  in  the  Mexican  empire;  "Centeotl,"  or  goddess  of  the  eanh  and 
of  com,  who  had  five  temples  in  Mexico  and  three  annual  festivals ;  the 
god  of  hell,  and  his  female  companion,  much  honored  by  the  Mexicans ; 
the  god  of  night,  to  whom  they  recommended  their  children,  that  they 
might  sleep ;  and  "  Mexitli,"  the  god  of  war,  most  honored  by  the  Mexi* 
cans  and  regarded  as  their  chief  pro1;pctor.  There  were  other  gods  of 
commerce,  fishing,  hunting,  &c.  They  had  also  two  hundred  and  sixty 
gods,  to  whom  they  consecrated  as  many  days.  The  number  of  images 
by  which  the  gods  were  represented  and  worshipped  in  the  temples,  the 
houses,  the  streets,  and  the  woods,  were  almost  infinite.     These  images 
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re  ^nerally  made  of  clay,  and  certain  kinds  of  wood  and  stone ;  but 
aetimee  of  gold  and  other  metak,  and  some  of  gems.  The  most  extra- 
inary  idol  of  the  Mexicans  was  that  of  "  Haitznopochtli,"  which  was 
tned  of  certain  seeds  pasted  together  by  human  blood.  The  diiinity 
these  figdse  gods  was  acknowledged  by  prayers,  kneeling,  and  prostra- 
IS,  with  TOWS,  fasts,  sacrifices,  and  Tarious  rites.  In  their  prayers  they 
ned  their  faces  toward  the  east,  and  their  sanctuaries  were  coDstmcted 
h  their  doors  to  the  west.  Annexed  to  the  great  temple,  which  we 
re  already  mentioned,  were  various  other  buildings ;  and  the  temples 
the  whole  city  of  Mexico  have  been  reckoned  to  amount  to  two  thou* 
id,  and  that  of  the  towns  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  Each  temple 
1  its  own  lands  and  possessions,  appropriated  to  its  support.  The  num* 
'  of  the  priests  corresponded  with  that  of  the  gods  and  temples ;  among 
ae  there  were  serenu  orders  and  degrees,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
>  high  priests,  who  were  consulted  in  all  afiairs  of  moment,  to  whom 
lelonged  to  anoint  the  king  after  his  election,  and  to  open  the  breasts 
I  take  out  the  hearts  of  the  human  victims,  at  the  most  solemn  sacri« 
m.  The  high  priests  of  Mexico  were  distinguished  by  a  tuft  of  col* 
,  hanp[ing  from  their  breasts,  and  at  the  principal  feasts  they  were 
•sed  in  nilendid  hal»ts,  on  which  were  represented  the  insignia  of  the 
L  whose  feast  they  celebrated.    All  the  offices  of  religion  were  divided 

nthe  priests ;  four  times  a  day  they  oflered  incense  to  the  idols, 
ress  of  the  Mexican  priests  consisted  of  a  black  cotton  Maade, 
ich  they  wore  in  the  form  of  a  veil  over  Jtheir  heads.  They  never  skavei 
mselves,  so  that  the  hair  of  many  of  them  reached  to  their  Ws,  and 
ras  twisted  with  thick  cotton  cords,  and  bedaubed  with  ink.  The  aue* 
ities  and  voluntary  wounds  of  the  priestSf  their  &lthy  and  poisonous 
tments,  and  their  other  abominable  rites,  as  they  are  related  by  Clavi* 
t>,  form  a  system  of  religion,  if  we  may  thus  profane  the  name  of  re- 
ion,  the  most  execrable  that  ever  appeared,  no  less  dishonorable  to 
d  than  pernicious  to  man ;  and  it  unquestionably  does  not  warrant 
'  entertaining  any  very  exalted  notions  of  their  refinement  and  civili- 
ion.  The  human  victims  sacrificed  at  the  consecration  of  two  tern- 
s  were  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten ! 
rhe  Mexicans  performed  various  superstitious  rites  upon  die  birth  of 
Idren,  at  their  marriages,  and  at  their  funerals.  The  cnild  was  bathed, 
i  then  the  diviners  were  consulted  as  to  its  future  fortune.  He  was  then 
ned ;  the  name  of  boys  being  taken  from  the  sign  of  the  day  on  which 

rwere  bom,  or  from'  some  circumstances  attending  the  birth.  Men 
often  the  names  of  animals,  and  women  those  of  fiowers.  The  sur- 
ne  was  acquired  from  their  future  actions.  The  religious  cere- 
ny  of  bathing  was  followed  by  a  feast,  when  drinking  was  often  in- 
ged  to  excess.  Superstition  had  a  great  share  in  the  Mexican  mar- 
ries; but  nothing  occurred  that  was  inconsistent  with  decency  or 
lor.  Marriage  between  persons  in  the  first  degree  of  consanguinity  was 
bidden,  unless  it  was  between  cousins.  The  parents  were  the  per- 
is who  settled  all  marriages,  and  none  were  ever  executed  without 
ir  consent.     The  male  was  thought  fit  to  form  the  marriage  contract 
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at  the  age  of  twenty  to  tweiity*two,  and  the  female  from  sixteen  to  ei{^ 
teen  yean ;  and  before  the  union  was  concluded,  the  dinDers  weie  con- 
sulted, who  decided  on  the  happiness  or  infelicity  of  the  propooed  matcL 
If  their  sentence  was  unpropitious,  the  young  female  was  abandoned, 
and  another  sought.  If  the  sentence  was  favorable,  the  young  womao 
was  demanded  of  her  parents  by  certain  women,  who  wex^  held  in  re- 
spect and  esteem.  These  women  went  at  midnight  to  the  house  of  the 
parents  with  a  present,  and  demanded  the  damsel  in  a  humble  and  r^ 
spectful  style.  After  a  few  days  these  women  repeated  their  Tiait,  stadng 
the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  youth,  and  gaining  information  what  wn 
her  fortune.  The  parents  then  sounded  the  inclinations  of  their  daagb- 
ter ;  and  in  due  time  a  decisive  answer  was  returned.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  nuptials,  the  parents,  after  exhorting  their  daughter  to  t 
suitable  conduct,  led  her,  wim  a  numerous  company  and  music,  to  tke 
house  of  her  father-in-law ;  if  noble,  she  was  carri^  on  a  litter.  Tke 
bridegroom,  and  her  parents,  received  her  at  the  galea  of  the  hooie^ 
with  four  torches  borne  by  four  women.  At  meeting,  the  bride  and  brid^ 

Soom  offered  incense  to  each  other ;  and  the  bride  was  led  by  hia  ti 
e  hall  or  chamber  prepared  for  the  nuptials.  Thsy  were  then  seated 
on  a  mat,  and  a  priest  tied  a  point  of  the  gown  of  the  bride  to  the  maa- 
tle  of  the  bridegroom,  and  in  this  ceremony  the  matrimonial  contnet 
chiefly  consisted.  They  then  oflbred  copal  to  their  gods,  and  exchanged 
presents  with  each  other.  This  ceremony  was  followed  with  a  repast, 
at  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  gave  some  food  to  each  other»  and  to 
their  guests ;  and  afler  the  exhilaration  occasioned  by  drinldng,  a  dance 
took  ^ace ;  and  the  married  pair  remained  in  the  chamber,  and  continned 
there  four  days ;  which  were  passed  in  prayer  and  fasting,  being  dressed 
in  new  habits,  and  adorned  with  certain  ensigns  of  the  gods  of  their  na* 
tion.  The  marriage  bed  was  adjusted  by  the  priest,  and  the  consumma? 
tion  of  the  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  the  fourth  night.  On  the 
ensuing  morning  mey  bathed  and  put  on  new  dresses,  and  those  who 
had  been  invited  adorned  their  heads  with  white,  and  their  hands  and 
feet  with  red  feathers.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  with  making  pre- 
sents of  dresses  to  the  guests ;  and  on  that  day  the  mats,  canes,  dec 
were  carried  to  the  temple.  In  the  Mexican  empire,  polygamy  was  al- 
lowed. 

The  funeral  rites  were  more  superstitious  than  any  others,  and  certain 
persons  of  advanced  years  were  appointed  for  the  conducting  of  them. 
Having  clothed  the  body  of  the  deceased  in  a  habit  appropriate  to  lue 
former  profession  of  business,  they  gave  him  a  jug  of  water,  and  piecai 
of  paper  with  instructions,  adapted  to  his  journey  into  the  other  world. 
They  also  killed  a  domestic  quadruped,  which  was  to  be  his  companion. 
This  they  buried  or  burned  together  with  the  body  of  his  master.  The 
ashes  were  collected  and  deposited  in  a  pot,  together  with  a  valuaUe 
gem :  the  earthen  pot  was  deposited  in  a  ditch,  and  at  the  interval  of 
fourscore  days  they  made  oblations  of  bread  and  wine  over  it.  At  tke 
death  of  kings,  lords,  or  persons  of  high  rank,  other  ceremonies  were 
practised,  for  the  detail  of  which  we  must  refer  to  Clavigero ;  merely 
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ing,  that  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  were  generally  burned,  and 
e  ashes  of  kings  and  lords  were  usually  deposited  in  the  towers 
temples.  * 

n.    JUDAISM. 

ancient  Hebrew  or  Jewish  worship  embraced,  it  is  well  known,  a 
niriety  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  These  were  prescribed  by  Ood 
f,  who  acted  as  their  special  leader  and  guide,  in  matters  both  civil 
iligious.  A  ceremonious  kind  of  worship  was  eminently  suited  to 
»nius  and  circumstances  of  this  peculiar  people.  During  their 
lojoum  in  Egypt,  the  nursery  of  idolatry  ana  superstition,  they 
een  accustomed  to  a  round  of  pompous  rites  aim  ceremonies. 

they  were  strongly  inclined  to  a  religion  of  form  and  show.  This 
lent  from  their  compelling  Aaron,  early  after  their  departure  from 
,  to  make  them  a  golden  calf,  as  a  risible  symbol  of  the  divine 
ice,  and  their  honoring  this  symbol  with  the  ceremonies  of  a  pab- 
st.  The  genius  and  habits  of  the  Jews,  at  this  period,  did  there- 
tridently  require  a  symbolical  or  ceremonious  Itind  of  worship, 
s  their  symbolical  form  of  religion  thus  suited  the  genius  and  exi- 
;s  of  that  people ;  so  it  was  further  necessary  and  useful,  as  a  wall 
^ion  between  the  peojde  of  Ood  and  surrounding  idolaters.  It 
ced  many  peculiar  precepts,  which  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
s  and  manners  of  other  people.  It  could  not  be  completely  ob- 
l,  except  in  the  land  of  Israel,  whither  they  were  going,  and  m  its 
ion  tended  to  shut  out  all  foreign  customs,  and  to  draw  a  broad 
f  distinction  between  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  every  stranger. 
Bs,  it  was  framed  to  shadow  forth  better  things  to  come— espe* 
the  rreat  Provision,  which  God  intended  to  reveal  in  due  time,  in 
ospelof  his  Son.  Altogether,  it  was  a  grand  type  of  the  system 
tee  unfolded  by  the  Gospel,  and  its  several  parts  were  adapted  to 
lire  the  interesting  realities  comprehended  in  that  system, 
ull  account  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  it  must  be  apparent,  is  quite  be- 
the  limits  of  the  present  article.  A  few  of  the  more  important  and 
^ishingntes  and  ceremonies  embraced  in  it,  are  all  that  our  pages 
dmit.     We  beg^n  with  a  brief  notice  of 

icuMcisioN. — This  was  a  rite,  which,  in  respect  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
with  Abraham,  and  to  this  day  is  practised  by  his  descendants. 
I  performed  on  male  children  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth.  By  it, 
ibiect  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God.  Gren.  xvii.  10. 
.  Kom.  iv.  11.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  principal  end  of  circumci- 
imt  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  wantmg  other  subsidiary 
8.     Comp.  John  vii.  23. 

nuFicEs. — Although  sacrifices  were  in  use  directly  after  the  faD, 
mtinued  to  be  offered  all  along  down  to  the  time  when  the  Jewish 
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church  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  yet,  on  the  estaUi^ 
ment  of  the  Jewish  ceremony,  a  more  regular  and  extensile  syatem  rf 
sacrifices  and  religious  offerings  was  instituted.  The  number  of  then 
was  increased  ;  the  different  kinds  of  them  more  carefully  distinguisliei 
and  the  whole  manner  of  them  prescribed  with  particular  juid  sokm 
direction.  These  sacrifices  were  in  general  of  two  Idnds,  anch  as  wen 
bloody,  and  those  which  were  not  bloody. 

I.  Bloody  Sacrifices. — These  were  of  four  general  kindst  m: 
Burnt  Offerings,  Sin  Offerings,  Trespass  Offerings^  and  Pence  Opt- 
ings, 

1.  Burnt  Offerings  consisted,  except  in  the  case  of  birds,  of  nnk 
animals  only.  The  person  who  presented  this  kind  of  sacrifice  wis 
required  to  bring  his  victim  to  the  front  of  the  sanctuary,  beside  the 
brazen  altar,  and  solemnly  to  lay  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and  then  to 
kill  it  before  the  Lord ;  the  blood  of  it  the  priests  were  enjoined  to  Hk 
in  a  proper  vessel,  and  to  sprinkle  it  round  about  upon  tbie  altar ;  nezt, 
all  the  parts  of  it,  after  the  skin  was  taken  off,  were  laid  in  order  upos 
the  wood  and  fire  of  the  sacred  hearth ;  the  whole  was  then  consunedt, 
an  ofiering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savor  unto  the  Lord, 

2.  Sin  Offerings, — ^The  victims  used  in  these  diflered  according  to 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  offence.  A  bullock  was  appmnted 
for  the  purpose,  when  atonement  was  to  be  made  for  the  high  inriest  or 
for  the  people  in  general ;  a  male  goat,  when  a  civil  magistrale  was  the 
offender ;  and  a  female  one  or  a  iamb,  when  the  guilty  person  was  t 
common  individual  of  the  nation.  If  the  person  happened  to  be  so  poor 
that  he  could  not  furnish  a  kid  or  a  lamb,  he  was  required  to  bring  to 
the  altar  two  turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons ;  one  of  which»  ws5 
made  a  burnt  offering,  and  the  other  a  sin  offering.  If  he  was  too  poor 
even  for  this,  he  was  still  not  excused  ;  but  had  to  present  an  OKrincr 
for  his  sin  of  mere  flour,  unaccompanied  with  oil  or  incense.  Tlie  victim 
was  presented  and  slain  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  burnt 
offerings.  Its  parts,  however,  were  disposed  of  differently.  When  it 
was  ofiered  for  the  high  priest,  or  for  the  whole  congregation,  the  minis- 
tering priest  was  required  to  carry  some  of  the  blood  into  the  Hohr 
Place,  tnere  to  sprinkle  it  with  his  finger  seven  times  solemnly,  toward 
the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  stain  with  it  the  horns  of  the 
golden  altar  of  incense ;  afler  which,  he  returned  and  poured  out  all  the 
rest  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  altar  without.  Then  the  fat  of  the 
animal  only,  was  consumed  in  the  sacrificial  fire,  while  all  its  other  parts 
were  borne  forth  without  the  camp,  to  an  appointed  place,  and  dierp 
burned  together.  But  when  the  sin  offering  was  presented  by  the  rulen 
or  by  one  of  the  common  people,  the  ceremonies  were  not  equally 
solemn.  The  blood  then  was  not  carried  into  the  Holy  Place ;  it  was 
enough  to  stain  the  horns  of  the  brazen  altar  with  it,  before  pourinff  it 
out.  The  flesh  too,  after  the  hi  was  consumed,  was  not  carried  with- 
out  the  camp  and  burned,  but  was  given  to  the  priests  to  be  eaten  in  the 
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conrt  of  the  sanctuary.     The  eating  of  it  was  a  religious  duty  that 
might  not  be  neglected.     What  it  signified,  we  learn  from  Lev.  x.  16 

3.  Trewfttu  Offerings.-^hike  the  sin  offerings,  which  they  resembled  in 
many  particulars,  trespass  ofierings  were  altogether  expiatoryi  and  might 
not  be  offered  at  any  tmie  a  man  chose  of  his  own  free-will  to  bring  one, 
as  was  alloMred  and  encouraged  in  the  case  of  burnt  offerings  and  peace 
offerings,  but  were  to  be  presented  only  for  particular  Mences ;  and 
when  diese  offences  occurred,  they  could  not  be  withheld,  without  ejqpos- 
ing  the  offender  to  the  punishment  of  wilful  transgression.  Thttj  wete 
never  offered  for  the  whole  congregation,  as  we  have  seen  the  sin  offer- 
ings sometimes  were,  but  merely  for  single  individuals.  The  common 
victim  used  was  a  ram.  The  ceremonies  of  sacrifice  were  the  same 
with  those  that  wete  observed  in  the  common  cases  of  sin  offermgB ;  onhr  ' 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  round  about  upon  the  altar,  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  its  being  put  on  the  horns  of  it.  The  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by 
the  priests. 

4.  Peace  Offerings, — ^The  animals  used  in  this  last  kind  of  offerings 
were  bullocks,  heifers,  rams,  ewes,  or  goats.  Peace  offerings  were  pre- 
sented either  by  way  of  thankfulness  for  mercies  already  received,  or  by 
way  of  supplication  for  some  mercy  denied.  For  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  peace  offerings  were  to  be  presented,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  third  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

''The  regular  stated  sacrifipes  which  the  law  required  lo  be 
offered  for  me  whole  nation,  in  the  course  of  each  year,  were  aft 
follows:  viz. — 1.  On  every  day,  two  lambs;  amounting  altogether 
to  at  least  seven  hundred  an^  thirty. — 8.  On  every  Sabbath,  two  ad- 
ditional lambs;  making  altogether  one  hundred  and  four. — 3.  On 
the  first  day  of  every  month,  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  seven  lambe, 
and  one  goat;  amounting  in  the  year  to  at  least  twenty-four  bul- 
locks, twelve  rams,  eighty-four  lambs,  and  twelve  goats.— 4.  On  each 
of  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  every  new  moon  just  stated,  (Numb,  xxxviii.  19 — 25,)  and 
besides,  an  aaditional  lamb  on  the  second  day,  with  the  sheaf  of  first- 
fruits  ;  (Lev.  xxiii.  12,)  making  altogether  fourteen  bullocks,  seven  rams, 
fifly  lambs,  and  seven  goats.---^.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  same 
also  as  for  each  new  moon,  (Numb,  xxviii.  26 — 31,)  and  besides,  with 
the  two  wave  loaves,  seven  lambs,  one  bullock,  two  rams,  and  a  goat, 
together  with  two  other  lambs  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offering ;  (Lev. 
jxiii.  18,  19;)  making  altogether  three  bullocks,  three  rams,  sixteen 
lambs,  and  two  goats. — 6.  On  the  feast  of  trumpets,  one  bullock,  one 
ram,  seven  lambs,  and  a  goat. — 7.  On  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the 
same,  (Numb.  xxix.  7 — 11,)  and  besides  a  ram  and  a  goat  when  the 
high  priest  performed  his  awful  duty  of  entering  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
(Lev.  xvi.  5,)  making  together,  one  bullock,  two  rams,  seven  lambs,  and 
two  goats.— -8.  On  each  of  the  eight  days  of  the  feast  of  the  tabema- 
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cles,  a  number  of  different  victims,  equal  altogether  to  seventy-one  bol- 
lodcB,  fifteen  rams,  one  hundred  and  five  iambs,  and  eight  goata.  (Numb, 
zzix.  12—38.)    Let  us  now  put  the  whole  together,  thus : 

B.     R.     L.     G. 

1.  Duly  Swrificcs  for  366  days, —      —    730     - 

2.  Sacrifices  for  52  Sabbaths, -    —      —    104     - 

3.  Sacrifices  for  12  New  Mooos, 24      12      84     12 

4.  Sacrifices  for  the  Passover, 14    «  7      SO      7 

5.  Sacrifices  fi>r  Pentecost, 3        3      16      2 

6.  Sacrifices  for  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 1        1        ^       1 

7.  Sacrifices  for  the  Day  of  Atonement, 1        2        7       2 

8.  Sacrifices  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 71      15    105       8 

114      40  1103     32 

**  Thus,  many  were  the  victims  whose  blood  was  shed  each  year,  in 
the  stated  services  of  the  sanctuary,  for  the  whole  congregation.  Tiie 
goats,  in  all  these  cases,  were  sin  offerings ;  and  the  other  animals,  ex- 
cept  in  the  one  instance  noticed  in  the  statement,  burnt  oflferinga.  The 
blood  of  all  these  victims,  however,  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  quantity  that  was  poured  forth  in  the  sacred  court,  year  after 
year,  from  the  sacrifices  that  were  there  presented  before  the  Lord.  The 
uurgest  stream  by  far  flowed  from  the  various  victims  that  were  led  to 
the  altar  as  private  ofierings."* 

IL  Bloodless  Sacrifices. — ^These  consisted  in  meal,  cakes,  wine*  Ac 
Of  this  class  were  the  meat  offerings  and  the  drink  offerings,  which  in 
general  were  joined  to  other  sacrifices  of  the  bloody  sort.  Some  bloodless 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  themselves,  without  animal  victims.  Yarioos 
ceremonies  accompanied  th^  presentation  of  these,  as  also  other  sacred 
offerings,  such  as  first-fruits,  the  first-bom  tithes,  vow-gifts,  Sec 

Daily  Sagrificb. — ^The  ritual  required  a  public  service  to  be  pe^ 
formed  each  morning  and  evening;  on  whicn  occasions  appropriate 
oflerings  were  to  be  presented  in  behalf  of  the  whole  nation.  Of  the 
particular  manner  of  this  public  service  before  the  captivity,  we  have  do 
account.  In  later  times  various  vain  ceremonies  appear  to  have  been 
added  to  it,  through  the  ostentation  of  the  proud  and  hypocritical.  la 
the  time  of  our  Savior,  the  daily  service  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  priests  who  were  on  duty  at  the  temple,  had  their  chief  place  of 
residence,  when  not  immediately  engaged  in  their  public  work,  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  Court  of  Israel.  Here  was  a  very  large  build- 
ing, having  a  mat  room  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  four  others  of  less 
size,  that  opened  into  this,  and  were  placed  around  it,  one  at  each  comer. 
This  central  hall  was  styled  the  house  of  burnings  because  a  fire 
was  kept  constantlv  in  it,  in  cold  weather,  by  which  the  priests  might 
warm  themselves  during  the  day»  when  chilled  in  their  woric,  and  be 
kept  comfortable  throu^  the  night.  Here  the  princiiMd  one  of  their 
three  particular  guards  or  watches,  was  continually  stationed.     Such  ts 
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"were  not  required  to  continae  awake '  in  this  service,  sought  sleep  for 
themselves  on  benches  round  about  the  room,  or,  if  they  were  of  the 
younger  class,  on  the  naked  floor  itself.  Having  thus  passed  the  night, 
they  were  required  to  have  themselves  in  readiness  ,here,  rery  early  in 
the  morning,  for  going  forth,  according  to  order,  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  This  readiness  consisted  in  being  bathed,  and  druBed 
in  their  sacrea  garments.  No  one,  it  was  held,  might  go  into  the  court 
where  he  was  to  serve,  until  he  had  washed  his  whole  body  in  water; 
and,  accordingly,  they  had  several  rooms  fitted  up  as  bathing  places  for 
this  purpose.  After  this  first  washing,  it  was  not  commonly  necessary 
to  wash  again  during  the  day,  more  than  the  hands  and  the  feet :  thatj 
however,  was  to  be  done  every  time  any  one  came  into  the  court  of  the 
priests,  after  having  gone  out,  no  matter  how  frequently  this  might  be. 

*'  Thus  ready,  they  waited  till  one  styled  the  president  came,  accord- 
ing to  his  office,  to  lead  them  forth,  and  assign  them  their  duties.  When 
he  was  come,  they  all  passed  together  out  into  the  court,  with  candles  in 
their  hands,  and  there  dividing  themselves  into  two  companies,  began 
solemnly  to  move  round  the  temple,  half  taking  to  the  right,  and  -  the 
other  half  to  the  left.  Having  met  on  the  opposite  side,  the  inquiry  was 
made.  Is  all  safe  and  well?  and  the  answer  returned,  Yet,  all  is  well; 
and  then  immediately  the  pastry-man,  who  had  his  chamber  in  that  Quar- 
ter, was  called  upon  to  get  ready  the  cakes  for  the  high  priest's  oaily 
meat  offering.  After  this,  they  all  withdrew  to  a  particular  room,  in  a 
building  of  considerable  size,  that  stood  at  the  soutn-east  comer  of  the 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  determined  by  lot,  who  should  per- 
form the  first  duties  of  the  day.     This  was  done  by  the  president. 

^  The  first  lot  designated  the  one  who  should  cleanse  the  altar  of 
burnt  ofiering ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  made  known,  he  went  out  and  set 
about  his  work.  His  particular  part,  however,  was  merely  to  make  a 
beginning  in  this  service,  which  was  regarded  as  an  honorable  privilege, 
and  not  by  himself  to  carry  it  through ;  as  soon  as  he  had  so  done,  other 

Sriests  came  to  his  assistance,  and  separating  any  pieces  that  might  be 
^ft  of  the  last  day's  evening  sacrifice,  to  the  one  side,  scraped  together 
the  ashes,  and  had  them  in  a  short  time  carried  away,  so  as  to  leave  the 
altar  fit  for  new  employment.  These  ashes  were  borne  to  a  place  without 
the  city,  where  the  wind  could  not  easily  scatter  them,  and  no  person 
might  ever  put  them  to  any  use  whatever.  The  cleansing  of  the  altar 
in  this  way  was  begun,  on  common  days,  at  the  dawn  of  day ;  but  du- 
ring the  three  g^at  festivals,  much  sooner,  and  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
as  early  as  midnight  itself.  The  work  was  concluded  oy  putting  die 
fire  in  order,  and  placing  in  it  any  pieces  that  were  left  of  the  last 
ofiered  victim,  so  as  to  have  them  completely  consumed. 

'^  This  first  service  over,  the  priests  withdrew  again  to  the  room  where 
the  lot  was  given,  and  had  a  second  class  of  duties  distributed  among 
thirteen  of  their  number.  One  of  these  duties  was  to  kiU  the  morning 
victim;  another,  to  sprinkle  its  blood;  a  third,  to  dress  the  altar  if 
incense,  kc.  Half  of  them  were  merely  to  carry  certain  particular  por- 
tions of  the  sacrifice,  afler  the  lamb  was  slain  and  cut  up,  to  the  rise  of 
the  altar,  where  it  was  usual  to  lay  them  down  to  be  salted.    There 
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were  two  more  lots,  a  little  after  this ;  one  for  the  serrice  of  preeeotiag 
the  incense  in  the  Holy  Place,  and  die  other  for  that  of  takug  ap  tlM 
pieces  of  the  sacrifice  where  Uiey  were  first  laid  down,  and  bearing  them 
to  the  top  of  the  altar  to  be  burned. 

"  The  lamb  was  slain  as  soon  as  it  was  fiurly  day.  It  was  eonsidend 
a  matter  of  importance,  however,  that  it  should  nerer  be  killed  eariisi 
than  this,  and  care  was  taken  to  have  it  well  ascertained  beforehaDd,th8t 
daylight  was  truly  come.  Go,  (the  president  was  accustomed  to  say,) 
ana  tee  whether  U  be  time  to  kill  the  sacrifice.  Some  one  immediately 
went  up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  buildings  about  the  court,  and  when  m 
saw  it  to  be  decidedly  day,  gave  the  word  aloud,  It  is  fair  dajf^-^Bmiit 
the  heaven  aU  bright  up  to  Hebron  f  (the  President  would  aak.)  Yet. 
Go  thent  (he  would  say,)  and  bring  the  lamb  out  of  the  lamb^rootm.  The 
lamb-room  was  one  of  those  that  were  in  the  mat  building  that  hst 
been  mentioned,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  court,  in  USt  middle 
hall  of  which,  most  of  the  priests  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  inghu 
There  were  alv^ys  as  many  as  six  lambs  kept  in  it,  ready  for  aacrines* 
When  the  victim  was  brought  to  the  altar,  althoufffa  it  had  been  weD 
examined  before,  it  was  again  diligently  searched  all  over  with  the  li^l 
of  candles,  to  be  sure  that  it  was  perfectly  free  from  imperfection  sm 
Uemish.  Those  whose  business  it  was,  then  proceeded  to  kill  it,  and 
dispose  of  it  according  to  the  common  manner  of  sacrifice.  In  the 
meantime,  the  gates  of  the  court  had  been  thrown  open,  the  trumpets 
sounded  to  call  the  Levites  and  others  to  their  attendance,  and  the  iront 
door  of  the  temple  itself  solemnly  unfolded.  It  was  just  as  this  last  thing 
was  done,  that  tne  person  who  liad  to  kill  the  victim,  having  every  thing 
ready,  applied  the  mstrument  of  death  to  its  throat.  While  the  work  c? 
flprinkling  the  blood,  cutting  up  the  flesh,  and  carrying  it  to  the  altary 
then  went  rapidly  forward  without,  the  two  men  on  whom  it  had  fallen 
to  dress  the  ffoiden  altar  and  the  candlestick,  were  found  at  their  busi- 
ness in  the  Holy  Place.  All  that  he  did  who  cleansed  this  altar,  wu 
merely  to  brush  off  the  ashes  and  coals  that  were  on  it,  into  a  golden 
dish  kept  for  the  purpose,  which  he  then  left  standing  by  its  side.  The 
priest  who  dressed  tne  lamps,  examined  them,  lighted  such  aa  were 
gone  out,  supplied  them  with  oil,  &c. 

"  All  these  duties  being  accomplished,  the  whole  company  of  pnests 
betook  themselves  again  to  the  room  of  lots,  and  there  united  in  offering 
up  a  short  prayer  to  God,  rehearsing  the  ten  commandments,  and  saying 
over  the  Shema^  as  it  was  styled — a  religious  form  consisting  of  certain 
passages  of  the  law,  which  was  regarded  as  particularly  sacred,  and 
necessary  to  be  repeated  on  a  variety  of  occasions.  The  ohema  was  so 
called,  because  that  was  the  word  with  which  it  always  began,  meaning 
in  English,  Hear ;  for  the  passage  that  was  first  said  over,  was  Dent 
ri.  4 — 9,  which  begins, '  Hear,  O  brael,'  &c.  And  the  other  passages 
that  belonged  to  it,  were  Deut.  xi.  13 — ^21,  and  Numb.  xv.  37—41.  Not 
only  were  the  priests  in  the  temple  required  to  say  over  this  Shema,  bat 
every  Jew,  it  was  held,  was  bound  to  do  the  same  thing,  wherever  he 
might  be,  every  morning  and  every  evening.  This  service  over  in  the 
before  us,  the  lot  was  once  more  employed  to  determine  the  pertoni 
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1  perform  the  next  duties,  when  they  hnmediately  returned  to 
)f  the  sanctuary,  to  carry  forward  the  morning  work, 
while  the  pieces  of  the  slaughtered  lamb  lay  duly  salted  upon 
'  the  altar,  and  ready  to  be  carried  to  its  top,  the  offering  of 
IS  solemnly  presented  in  the  Holy  Place.  Two  persons  were 
nployed  to  perform  the  duty :  one  took  in  his  hand  a  silver 
liich  was  a  censer  full  of  frankincense,  and  the  other  carried, 
r  Tessel,  some  burning  coals  from  the  summit  of  the  braien 
thus  together  they  passed  into  the  temple.  Before  they  en- 
"ever,  they  caused  the  great  sounding  instrument,  that  was 
or  the  purpose,  to  ring  its  loud  note  of  warning,  which  directly 
le  priests  tnat  might  be  out  of  the  court,  nnd  any  of  the  Levite 
that  happened  to  be  away,  to  their  proper  places,  and,  at  the 
,  gave  all  the  people  notice,  that  Uiey  shoula  be  ready  to  put 
prayers  with  the  incense  that  was  to  be  offered.  The  two 
10,  who  had  been  in  a  short  time  before,  to  dress  the  candle- 
he  altar,  now  went  in  a  second  time,  just  before  the  other  two 
been  mentioned :  but  they  came  out  directly  again,  bringing 
.  their  vessels  of  service,  which  they  had  the  first  time  left 
n  the  Holy  Place ;  and  quickly  after  them,  the  one  who  took 
ser  of  coals,  having  placed  them  upon  the  altar,  came  out  in 
er,  leaving  his  companion,  who  had  to  offer  the  incense,  alone 
red  apartment  There  ke  waited,  till  the  president  without 
lim,  with  a  loud  voice,  Offer  :■  at  which  signal  he  caused  the 
kindle  upon  the  golden  nearth ;  when,  all  at  once,  the  sanctu- 
Ued  with  its  cloud,  and  its  fragrant  odor  diffused  itself  all 
consecrated  hill,  while  the  multitude  without  united  in  solemn, 
rer  ;  and  oftentimes,  no  doubt,  there  went  up  from  hearts,  like 
Simeon  and  Anna,  the  breathings  of  true  and  fervent  devo- 
acceptable  to  the  Almighty,  far,  than  all  the  sweetest  tribute 
ur. 

on  as  this  offering  of  incense  and  prayer  was  concluded,  the 
lose  lot  it  was  to  lay  the  pieces  of  the  lamb  upon  the  altar  top, 
uch  dispatch  as  possible,  committed  them  to  the  sacred  fire, 
lile  the  dark  smoke  ascended  toward  heaven,  some  of  the 
specially  those  who  had  just  been  in  the  Holy  Place,  took  their 
on  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  porch ; 
|r  their  hands  on  nigh,  solemnly  blessed  the  people ;  one  of 
lO,  as  it  would  seem  from  Luke  i.  21,  22,  was  always  die  same 
d  the  incense.)  taking  the  lead,  and  pronouncing  the  words 
the  others  falling  in  and  saying  them  over  all  along  just  after 
i  to  make  together  one  united  benediction.  The  form  of  words 
y  used,  was  the  one  so  beautiful  and  expressive,  that  is  found 
vi.  24—26 ;  and  in  answer  to  it,  as  soon  a<9  it  was  uttered, 
3  returned  aloud.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Gody  the  God  of  Israel^ 
lasting  to  everlasting  !  After  this  blessing,  the  meat  offering  of 
congregation  was  presented,  then  that  of  the  high  priest,  and 
,  the  regular  drink  offering ;  when,  immediately,  the  Levites 
ligh  their  song  of  sounding  praise,  after  the  ma'^ner  that  has 
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been  already  described,  and  so  concluded  the  morning  wonhip.  It  vH 
not  till  about  the  third  hour,  or  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  that  Ae 
^ole  service  was  thus  finished,  and  hence  the  Jews  were  not  aoc» 
tomdl  to  eat  or  drink  before  that  time  of  day,  holding  it  improper  to  k 
eo,  until  after  this  stated  season  of  sacrifices  and  prayer  wms  over.  (Acli 
ii.  15.) 

^  Tike  Evening  Service  began  about  the  ninth  hour,  or  the  middle  cf 
the  afternoon.  (Acts  iii.  1.)  It  difiered  only  in  some  few  pointa^.of  90 
importance,  from  that  of  the  morning,  and  needs  not,  therefore^  uv 
separate  consideration.  Oenerally,  the  particular  duties  were  perfoniwli 
severally,  by  the  same  persons  that  did  them  in  the  morning,  so  that  w 
new  casting  of  lots  was  required." 

Sabbath.-^"  The  law  required  a  rigid  observance  of  the  sacred  d^. 
All  the  common  employments  of  life,  lawftil  on  other  days,  were  w^ 
bidden  to  be  attended  to  on  this.  It  was  unlawful  even  to  make  a  fin; 
and  a  man,  on  one  occasion,  was  put  to  death  for  gathering  sticks,  do- 
ing its  time  of  rest  The  Jews,  however,  carried  their  regard  to  ill 
outward  observance  in  this  way,  in  later  times,  to  a  superstitious  lengiiL 
While  they  honored  it  with  little  or  no  genuine  regard  in  their  spirits, 
they  afiected  a  most  scrupulous  care  of  ofiending  against  the  letter  of 
the  commandment,  in  their  actions :  and  yet,  even  in  this  care,  they 
showed  great  inconsistency,  sometimes  straining  out  a  gnat,  and  at  other 
times  swallowing  a  camel.  The  Pharisees,  especially  in  the  days  of  our 
Savior,  laid  claim  to  great  conscientiousness  on  this  point,  and  often 
found  fault  with  him  for  disregarding,  according  to  their  notion,  the 
sacredness  of  God's  day ;  though,  all  the  while,  it  was  not  difficult  to  be 
perceived,  that  their  hatred  to  Jesus,  far  more  than  their  zeal  for  the 
oabbath,  called  forth  their  censures  and  complaints.  Our  Liord  exposed 
their  malevolence  and  inconsistency,  and  taught  the  true  nature  of  the 
sacred  day.  Matt.  xii.  1 — 15.  Luke  xiii.  1Q---I7.  John  v.  16^  viL  28^ 
23.   ix.  14,  16.) 

*'  In  the  sanctuary,  there  was  no  rest  on  the  Sabbath  from  the  laborof 
other  days ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  work.  Besides  the 
daily  offerings,  two  other  victims  were  required  still  to  smoke  on  that 
day,  upon  the  altar ;  (Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10,)  and  regularly,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  old  shew-bread  was  to  be  removed,  and  a  new  supply  put  in  its 
place.  Thus,  the  priests  in  the  temple  profa.ied  the  SaMatk,  or  spent  it 
m  work,  and  yet  were  blameicss.  (Matt.  xii.  6.)  It  was  meet  that  the 
public  service  of  God  should  not  be  diminished,  but  increased  upon  his 
own  day. 

'*  It  was  usual  to  make  some  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  toward  the 
close  of  the  sixth  day.  (Mark  xv.  42.)  According  to  the  Jews,  it  wu 
customary  to  cease  from  labor  on  that  day,  at  the  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice  ;  and  from  that  hour  till  the  sun  went  down,  all  busied  them- 
selves to  get  completely  ready  for  the  holy  season  that  vras  at  hand. 
Victuals  were  prepared,  (for  there  might  be  no  cooking  on  the  Sabbath,) 
end  all  things  attended  to  that  were  needful  for  orderly  and  decent 
appearance,  such  as  washing  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  trimming  the 
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ard,  &c.  that  the  day  of  rest  might  be  entered  upon  without  confusion, 
id  in  a  manner  of  reverence  and  respect.  A  little  before  sunset,  the 
ibbtUh  candle  was  lighted  in  each  house,  in  token  of  gladness  at  the 
vproach  of  God's  day.  At  daric,  they  spread  upon  the  table,  from  the 
ovisions  previously  made  ready,  a  supper,  rather  better  than  common ; 
hen  the  master  of  the  &miiy,  taking  a  cup  of  wine  in  his  lumd, 
peated  the  words  in  Gen.  ii.  1—3,  blessed  God  over  the  wine,  said 
rer  a  form  of  words  to  hallow  the  Sabbath,  and  raising  the  cup  to  his 
»,  drank  off  its  contents ;  after  which,  the  rest  of  the  family  did  the 
me ;  and  then,  having  washed  their  hands,  they  all  joined  in  the 
»mestic  meal.  Thus  began  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day.  On 
e  next  morning,  they  resorted  to  their  synagogues  :  or  \{  they  Uved  at 
srusalem,  and  felt  an  inclination  to  attend  me  temple,  they  might  go 
id  worship  there.  After  breakfiEUt,  they  either  went  to  some  school  of 
vinity,  to  hear  the  traditions  of  the  elders  explained,  or  employed  the 
ne  in  religious  duties  at  home,  till  the  hour  of  taking  dinner.  About 
e  middle  of  the  afternoon,  they  again  betook  themselves  to  the  syna- 
igue  or  the  temple,  for  worship.  The  dav  was  afterwards  closed  with 
mething  of  the  same  sort  of  ceremony  with  which  it  had  been  intro- 
iced.  In  this  way,  if  we  may  believe  Jewish  traditioo,  the  Sabbath 
IS  kept  under  the  second  temple.''  * 

Thb  Three  Great  Festivals. — ^The  Passover,  the  Pentecost,  and 
e  Feast  of  Tabernacles  were  festivals,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
mmemorating  the  wonderful  kindness  of  Grod.  .  The  Pentecost  con- 
lued  only  for  07ie  day ;  the  Passover,  seven ;  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
ucles,  eight ;  but  the  first  and  lost  only,  in  both  cases,  were  properly 
nsidered  festival  days,  in  which  no  employment,  further  than  was 
icessary  to  prepare  food,  was  permitted.  At  the  return  of  these 
itivals  all  the  adult  Jews  made  their  appearance,  either  at  the  taber- 
jcle  or  temple,  with  presents,  which  were  taken  from  the  second  tithes, 
e  firstlinjps  of  the  second  product  of  the  flocks,  and  the  second  first- 
lits.  They  ofiered  sacrifices,  feasted,  and  with  songs,  music  and 
nces,  rejoiced  in  God,  as  a  being,  wonderful  for  his  mercies. 
1.  Passover. — The  festival  of  the  passover  was  instituted,  for  the 
xpose  of  preserving  among  the  Hebrews  the  memory  of  their  libera- 
>n  from  Egyptian  servitude,  and  of  the  safety  of  their  first- bom  on 
it  night,  when  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  perished.  During  the  whole 
riod,  viz.  seven  days,  the  people  ate  unleavened  bread,  from  which 
icumstance  the  feast  is  sometimes  called  the /eat/  of  unleavened  bread, 
commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Abilor  Nisan,  the  first  of  the 
cred  year,  corresponding  to  our  month  April.  The  principal  solemnity 
this  festival  was  the  sacred  supper,  with  which  it  was  introduced, 
lis  each  family,  unless  it  was  small,  in  which  case  it  might  unite  with 
other,  was  required  to  prepare  according  to  specific  directions.  It  was 
consist  of  a  whole  lamb  or  kid,  a  male  of  the  first  year,  without  ble- 
sh,  roasted  whole,  and  served  up  with  unleavened  bread,  and  a  salad 
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of  wild  and  bitter  herbs.  It  was  selected  from  the  flock  on  the  tenth  dsr 
of  the  month,  and  slain  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  a  short  time  befbn 
the  fifteenth  began  to  be  reckoned.  In  the  first  celebration  of  this  fcid* 
▼al  in  Egypt,  the  people  were  ordered  to  eat  the  prepared  victim  in  greit 
haste,  with  loins  girt  about,  with  shoes  upon  the  feet,  and  with  enry 
preparation  for  an  immediate  journey.  But  this  was  not  the  case  it 
any  subsequent  period.  If  any  of  the  flesh  of  these  sacrifices  was  Mt 
consumed  on  the  night  of  the  feast,  it  was  to  be  burned  the  next  mon- 
ing.  Various  ceremonies  were  in  later  times  observed  in  the  celebfalioft 
of  the  passover,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  annual  law. 

2.  Pentecost. — The  pentecost,  otherwise  called  thefeaxt  of  weeks^  ms 
celebrated  at  the  close  of  harvest,  and  was  a  festival  of  t^nks  for  its 
blessings.  It  was  observed  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  from  the  second 
day  of  the  passover,  on  which  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  was  oflfered,  as  in 
introduction  to  the  harvest,  and  lasted  only  one  day.  The  principal  cere 
mony  of  the  occasion  consisted  in  a  flrsi-fruit  offering  of  two  loaves  of  the 
new  flour  presented  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation.  This  oflering 
was  accompanie4  with  several  bloody  sacrifices ;  and  there  was,  besides,  t 
great  public  offering  of  such  sacrifices  prescribed  for  the  day,  which  had 
no  connection  with  this,  all  over  and  above  the  regular  daily  service.  At 
the  same  time,  many  private  free-will  ofierings  were  presented.'  In  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  as  we  are  informed  by  Josephus,  many  Jews  from 
foreign  countries  came  to  Jerusalem  on  this  joyful  occasion.'  It  wai"  it 
the  celebration  of  this  solemnity,  in  the  time?  of  the  apostles,  thai  the 
extraordinary  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  occurred,  an  accoulit  of  whidi 
is  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  Acts. 

3.  Feagt  of  Tabernacles, — The  third  great  annual  festiTal  of  the 
Jews  was  called  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  It  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
the  journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Arabian  wilderness.  The  lews 
therefore  during  its  continuance,  dwelt  in  booths,  as  they  did  in  their 
journey  from  Egypt.  It  was  celebrated  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  seventh  month  TisArt,  with  which  the  civil  year  had  its  com- 
mencement. During  the  festival  of  this  feast,  the  people  carried  aboot 
the  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick 
trees,  and  taUlows  of  the  brook.  On  the  succeeding  days,  this  ceremony 
was  omitted,  excepting  when  they  visited  the  temple,  which  each  was 
required  to  do.  Then,  with  their  bunches  in  their  right  hand,  and  a 
citron  in  the  left,  they  passed  around  the  altar  crying  hosannah,  (or  saw 
now,)  and  repeatins^  also  the  whole  25th  verse  of  rsum  cxviii.,  while  all 
the  time  the  sacred  trumpets  were  sounding  without  restraint.  On  the 
seventh,  this  ceremony  was  repeated  seven  times,  in  commemoration  of 
the  conquest  of  Jericho. 

*'  There  was  a  still  more  remarkable  rite,  which  consisted  in  the 
drawing  of  water,  and  solemnly  pouring  it  out  upon  the  altar.  Every 
morning,  durinc^  the  feast,  when  the  parts  of  the  morning  sacrifice  were 
laid  upon  the  altar,  one  of  the  priests  weiit  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam, 
and  filled  a  golden  vessel,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  with  its  water. 
This  he  then  brought  into  the  court,  and,  having  first  mingled  it  with 
some  wine,  poured  it  out,  as  a  drink  offering,  on  the  top  of  the  altar. 
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id  still,  as  this  ceremony  was  performed  each  day,  the  Lerites  befi;«ii 
eii  music,  and  sung  over  the  Hallel ;  while  at  times,  especially  when 
e  118th  Psalm  was  sung,  the  people  all  shook  the  branches  which  they 
Id  in  their  hands,  to  express  the  warm  assent  of  their  feelings  to  the 
ntiments  breathed  in  the  sacred  hymn.  The  meaning  of  the  ceremony 
Dot  clear :  some  of  those  who  mention  it,  say  it  was  significant  of 
e  Uessing  of  rotn,  which  was  thus  invoked  from  Ood ;  others  tell  uSf 
was  a  sign  merely  of  the  joy  that  belonged  to  the  occasion ;  otherSf 
at  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  oo^uring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  accordinp;  to 
bat  is  said  in  Isa.  xii.  3.  With  jay  shidl  ye  draw  water  out  of  ike 
ills  of  salvatiofiy  which,  it  is  pretended,  was  spoken  in  allusion  to  thtt 

Tin  question,  and  so  evinces,  at  once,  its  antiquity  and  its  sense. 
Every  night,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  most  extraordinary  ediibition 
joy,  styled  the  rejoicing  of  the  drawing  of  water.  When  the  water 
IS  oflered,  in  the  morning,  the  solemnity  of  the  worship  then  on  hand 
Mild  not  admit  the  extravagance  of  this  ceremony ;  so  it  was  put  off 
1  all  the  service  of  the  day  wis  over,  when  it  began,  without  modera- 
»n,  and  occupied  quite  a  considerable  portion  of  the  night.  The  soene 
it,  was  the  court  of  the  women,  whicn,  for  the  occasion,  was  furnished 
ith  great  lights,  mounted  upon  four  huge  candlesticks  diat  overtopped 
1  the  surrounding  walls  in  height.  Here,  while  the  women  occupied 
e  balconies  rouxm  about,  above,  as  spectators,  the  Levites,  taking  tneir 
ilion  on  the  steps  that  led  up  into  the  Court  of  Israel,  at  die  west  end« 
can  to  unite  their  instruments  and  voices,  in  loud  music,  and  a  gene« 
idance  was  started  all  over  the  square.  It  was,  withal,  a  wild  and 
multuous  dance,  without  order,  dignity,  or  grace  ;  every  one  brandish* 
g  in  his  hand  a  flaming  torch,  kaping  and  capering  with  all  his  might, 
id  measuring  the  worthiness  of  his  service  by  its  extravagance  and 
cess.  What  made  the  exhibition  still  more  extraordinary  in  its 
pearance,  was  the  high  and  grave  character  of  the  persons  that  were 
customed  to  engage  in  it ;  for  it  was  not  the  common  people  that 
ined  in  this  dance,  but  only  those  that  were  of  some  rank  and  impor- 
Qce,  such  as  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  rulers  of  the  S3rnagogues, 
ctors  of  the  law,  &c.  It  was  not  until  the  night  was  far  spent,  that 
e  strange  confusion  came  to  an  end ;  and  then  only  to  be  renewed  with 
ce  extravagance,  on  the  next  evening,  (unless  when  it  was  particularly 
Jy,  as  the  eve  that  began  the  Sabbath,)  as  long  as  the  feast  lasted. 
e  that  never  saw  the  rejoicing  of  the  drawing  of  water,  runs  a  Jewish 
ying,  never  saw  rejoicing  in  all  his  life.*^ 

Great  Bay  of  Atonement, — This,  otherwise  called  the  day  of  propitia- 
m,  was  in  some  respects  the  most  important  and  solemn  of  all  days  set 
lart  for  religious  purposes  by  the  ceremonial  law.  It  was  a  day  of 
Bting — of  deep  humiliation  or  affliction  of  soul,  on  account  of  sin-'-and 
e  only  day,  during  the  whole  year,  on  which  food  was  interdicted,  from 
lening  to  evening.  It  occurred  on  the  fifteenth  day  before  the  feast 
tabernacles,  viz.  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  or  Tishri, 
ktober.) 

The  high  priest  himself  conducted  the  sacred  service  of  this  day. 
lien  he  had  washed  himself  with  water,  put  on  his  white  linen  hoee 
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and  coat,  and  adjusted  his  girdle,  he  condacted  to  the  altar,  with  Ae 
sacerdotal  mitre  on  his  head,  a  bullock,  destined  to  be  slain,  for  the  an 
of  himself  and  ftunily ;  also  two  goats  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  the 
one  of  which  was  selected  bv  lot  to  be  sacrificed  to  Gk>d ;  the  otner  mi 
permitted  to  make  an  unmolested  escape. 

Fr^ently,  he  slew  the  bullock  for  his  own  sins,  and  the  goat,  whid 
had  been  selected  by  lot,  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  He  then  filled  t 
censer  of  burning  coals  from  the  altar,  and  putting  two  handfob  of 
incense  into  a  vase,  he  bore  them  into  the  Hiohf  of  HMes.     Haring  hm 

Knred  the  incense  upon  the  coals,  he  return^,  took  the  Mood  of  the 
llock  and  the  goat,  and  went  again  into  the  Moit  Holy  Place. 

With  his  finger,  he  first  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  baUock,  aad 
afterwards  of  the  goat,  upon  the  lid  of  the  ark  of  the  corenant,  aad 
seven  times  also  he  sprinkled  it  upon  the  floor,  before  the  aik. 

He  then  returned  from  the  Mo9t  Holy  into  the  Hiaibf  Race,  or  aanctnaij , 
and  besmeared  the  horns  of  the  golden  altar,  which  waa  there  idacedf 
with  the  Mood  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat,  and  scattered  the  UoodaefeB 
times  over  the  surface  of  the  altar. 

This  was  done,  as  we  are  informed,  aa  an  txpioHon  for  tht  mnthtn 
neu  and  the  tins  of  ike  ekUdren  of  brad.  Lev.  xri.  11 — 19. 

The  high  priest  then,  goinff  out  into  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
placed  both  hands  with  great  s<uemnity  on  the  head  of  the  JoqM  goai; 
a  symbolic  representation  that  the  one  part  was  loaded  with  the  sus  of 
the  people.  It  was  then  delivered  to  a  man,  who  led  it  away  unto  the 
wilderness,  and  let  it  go  free,  to  signify  the  liberation  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins.  But  the  goat,  which  was  skio 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  the  buUock,  slain  for  those  of  the  high 
priests,  were  designed  to  signify,  that  they  were  guilty,  and  that  thej 
merited  punishment ;  and  were  to  be  burnt  whole  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  camp,  or  the  city.  Lev.  xri.  20 — 22,  26— -28. 

At  this  time  the  high  priest,  putting  ofi*  his  white  vestments,  aad 
assuming  the  splendid  robes  of  his  office,  sacrifices  a  holocaust  for  him- 
self and  the  people,  and  then  ofiered  another  sin  ofiering.  Lev.  zvi.  83 
—26.   Num.  XXIX.  7 — 11. 

SvK AooGUB  WoBsmp. — ^Whou  the  congregation  was  collected  together 
for  worship  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  the  angel  of  the  synagogue 
began  the  services  of  the  occasion  with  an  ascription  of  ^ory  to  (hA 
and  a  regular  address  of  prayer  toward  his  holy  tnrone.  Then  the  poi^ 
tion  of  the  law  which  belonged  to  that  day  was  read,  and  the  reading  of 
it  closed  with  another  doxology  chaunted  to  the  praise  of  the  Most  Hurii ; 
after  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  appointed  portion  from  the  no- 
phets.    Next  came  the  address  to  the  people,  and  afterwards  another 

grayer,  which  concluded  the  exercises  of  the  meeting.  Such  appears  to 
ave  been  the  general  order  observed  in  the  ancient  service  of  toe  ma* 
ffogue,  as  well  as  it  can  be  ^thered  from  the  occasional  hints  of  the 
New  Testament  compared  with  the  manifold  traditions  of  the  Jews; 
which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  comprehend  much  correct  information  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  original  manner  of  the  institution,  though  it  be  so  con* 
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Ibiuided  with  rubbish  derived  from  more  modern  usag^e/  as  to  be  in  no 
smali  degree  difficult  to  be  ascertained. 

At  the  close  of  the  prayers  the  whole  congregation  were  accustomed 
to  say,  Amen,  in  token  of  their  concurrence  with  him  that  uttered  them, 
in  the  feelings  of  thankfulness  or  supplication  which  they  expressed.  So 
did  they  respond  also,  when  the  priest  pronounced  the  solemn  bene* 
diction,  according  to  the  form  in  Numb.  vi.  34—^.  It  was  usual,  we 
are  told,  when  this  was  to  be  pronounced,  for  all  the  priests  that  were  in 
the  house,  if  there  happened  to  be  more  than  one,  to  take  their  station 
on  the  pulpit,  and  repeat  it  after  the  manner  that  was  practised  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  sanctuary.  If  there  was  no  priest  present,  the  angel 
of  the  synagogue  used  to  repeat  it,  still  introducing  it  in  some  such  way 
as  this :  Our  God  and  the  (rod  of  our  fathers  Mess  us  now  with  that 
threefold  benediction  appointed  in  the  law  to  be  pronounced  by  the  sons 
tf  Aaron,  according  as  it  is  said,  ^^  The  Lord  bless  thee,"  &c.  The  peo- 
pie,  however,  were  instructed  to  withhold  in  such  a  case  their  customary 
response  of  Amen.  So  goes  the  tradition ;  and  it  adds  that  this  pro- 
noancing  of  the  benediction  was  toward  the  end  of  the  principal  prayer, 
though  not  altogether  at  the  close  of  it. 

Marriage  Ceremonies. — In  the  earliest  times,  it  was  customary  among 
the  Jews  for  a  father  to  choose  wives  for  his  sons,  and  a  husband  for  hia 
daughters.  To  this,  however,  there  were  exceptions.  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing property  with  his  wife,  it  was  expected  that  a  man,  on  being  mar- 
ried, would  pay  to  the  father  a  price  according  to  his  ability. 

There  was  generally  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  some- 
times a  longer  period,  between  the  time  of  making  the  marriage  contract, 
or  the  day  of  espousals,  and  the  marriage  itself. 

When  the  time  of  marriage  arrived,  the  bride  prepared  herself  for  the 
occasion  with  the  utmost  care.  She  was  adorned  by  her  attendants  with 
all  the  elegance  which  the  taste  of  the  times  rendered  fashionable  ;  and, 
to  complete  her  joyful  appearance,  the  bridal  crown  was  placed  upon  her 
head.  The  bridegroom  presented  himself  at  her  father's  house,  attended 
with  a  number  of  young  men  of  his  own  age.  The  wedding  festival 
frequently  lasted  seven  days,  as  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  Samson,  and 
in  that  of  Jacob  at  a  much  earlier  period.  During  this  time,  the  bride- 
groom and  his  companions  entertained  themselves,  in  various  ways,  in 
one  part  of  the  house ;  while  the  bride  was  engaged  with  a  like  com- 
pany of  her  young  female  friends,  in  another.  It  was  not  considered 
proper  on  such  occasions,  or  on  any  other,  for  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  mingle  together  in  the  festive  circle,  or  even  so  much  as  to  eat 
at  the  same  table.  In  the  account  of  Samson's  wedding,  we  find  that 
one  method  of  giving  life  to  the  intercourse  of  young  men,  was  to  pro- 
pose riddles,  and  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  explaining  them.  The  com- 
panions of  the  bridegroom  were  sometimes  called  the  children,  or  sons, 
of  the  bridechamber.  On  the  last  day,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  the 
honse  of  the  bridegroom's  father.  Tiie  procession  generally  set  off  in 
the  evening,  with  much  ceremony  and  pomp.  The  bridegroom  was  richlr 

dothod  with  a  marriage  robe  and  crown,  and  the  bride  was  covered  with 
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a  Teil  from  head  to  foot.  The  companions  of  each  attended  them  with 
songs  and  music  of  instruments ;  not  in  promiscuous  assemblage,  but 
each  company  by  itself;  while  the  virgins,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  were  all  provided  with  veils,  not  indeed  so  large  and  thick  as 
that  which  hung  over  the  bride,  but  abundantly  sufficient  to  conceal  their 
faces  from  all  around.  The  way,  as  they  went  along,  was  lighted  with 
numerous  torches.  In  the  mean  time,  another  company  was  waiting  at 
the  bridegroom's  house,  ready,  at  the  first  notice  of  their  approach,  to  go 
forth  and  meet  them.  These  seem  generally  to  have  been  young  female 
relations  or  friends  of  the  bridegroom's  family,  called  in  at  this  time,  by  a 
particular  invitation,  to  grace  the  occasion  with  their  presence.  Adorned 
with  the  robes  of  gladness  and  joy,  they  went  forth  with  lamps  or  torches 
in  their  hands,  and  welcomed  the  procession  with  the  customary  saluta- 
tions. They  then  joined  themselves  to  the  marriage  train,  and  the  whole 
company  moved  forward  to  the  house.  There  an  entertainment  was  pro* 
Tided  for  their  reception,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
a  cheerful  participation  of  the  marriage  supper,  with  such  social  merri- 
ment as  suited  the  joyous  occasion.  None  were  admitted  to  this  enter- 
tainment, beside  the  particular  number  who  were  selected  to  attend  the 
wedding;  and  as  the  regular  and  proper  time  for  their  entrance  into 
the  house  was  when  the  bridegroom  went  in  with  his  bride,  the  doors 
were  then  closed,  and  no  other  guest  was  expected  to  come  in.  Such 
appear  to  have  been  the  general  ceremonies  which  attended  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  marriage.  No  doubt,  however,  among  difierent  ranks,  and 
in  different  ages  of  the  nation,  the  particular  forms  and  fashions  were 
often  considerably  different. 

In  modem  times,  the  Jews  have  a  regular,  formal  marriage  rite,  by 
which  the  union  is  solemnly  ratified.  The  parties  stand  under  a  canopy, 
each  covered  with  a  black  veil ;  some  grave  person  takes  a  cup  of  wine, 
pronounces  a  short  blessing,  and  hands  it  to  he  tasted  by  both ;  the  bride- 
groom puts  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bride^  saying,  By  this  ring  thou 
art  my  spouse,  according  to  the  atstom  of  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  I 
the  marriage  contract  is  then  read,  and  given  to  the  bride's  relations ; 
another  cup  of  wine  is  brought  and  blessed  six  times,  when  the  married 
couple  taste  it,  and  pour  the  rest  out  in  token  of  cheerfulness ;  and,  to 
conclude  all,  the  husband  dashes  the  cup  itself  against  the  wall,  and 
breaks  it  all  to  pieces,  in  memory  of  the  sad  destruction  of  their  once 
glorious  temple. 

Funeral  Ceremonies. — When  a  person  died,  some  one  of  his  nearest 
friends  immediately  closed  his  eyes.  The  relations  rent  their  garments, 
from  the  neck  downward  in  front  to  the  girdle,  and  a  cry  of  lamentation  and 
sorrow  filled  the  room.  This  continued,  bursting  forth  at  intervals,  until 
the  corpse  was  carried  away  from  the  house.  In  many  cases,  the  cere- 
monies of  grief  lasted  eight  days ;  for  kings  or  other  persons  of  distin- 
guished rank,  the  time  was  extended  commonly  to  a  whole  month,  or 
thirty  days.  (Numb.  xx.  29.  Deut:  xxxiv.  8.)  It  was  usud,  at  the 
deatn  of  individuals  of  any  importance,  to  employ  some  women  to  act 
as  mourners  on  the  occasion.     These  were  not  friends  of  the  deceased, 
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at  persons  whose  professed  business  it  was  to  conduct  the  ceremonies 
f  wailing  and  lamentation,  whenever  they  were  wanted,  and  who  re- 
eived  always  some  compensation  for  their  services.  They  chanted,  in 
oleful  strains,  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  thus  raising,  to  a  higher  pitch, 
be  sorrowful  feelings  of  the  relations,  and  causing  &em  to  find  rekef  in 
loods  of  gushing  tears.  Such  were  the  nuniming  women  of  whom  the 
»rophet  speaks,  in  his  pathetic  lamentation  over  (he  miseries  that  were 
oming  on  his  country.  (Jer.  ix.  17 — ^20.  Amos  v.  16.)  These  wail- 
ngs  were  often  accompanied  with  some  melancholy  music  of  instruments. 
Matt.  ix.  23.)  The  company  of  mourners  did  not  confine  their  worm 
if  lamentation  to  the  house ;  when  the  funeral  procession  moved  to  the 
:rave,  they  accompanied  it,  all  the  way,  filling  the  air  with  sadness,  and 
ompelling  others  to  weep  with  their  mournful  sounds. 

Besides  rending  the  garment,  sorrow  was  expressed,  at  times,  by  beat- 
ng  the  breast ;  tearing  the  hair ;  uncovering  the  head ;  walking  bare- 
oot ;  covering  the  lip,  or  more  properly  the  chin ;  scattering  ashes  or 
lust  into  the  air ;  putting  on  sackcloth,  and  spreading  ashes  over  the 
lead,  or  sitting  down  in  Uie  midst  of  them.  Sometimes  they  tore  their 
ieu^es  with  their  nails,  and  wounded  their  flesh  with  painfol  cuttings ; 
hough  this  was  a  heathenish  practice,  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Jewish 
aw.  (Lev.  xix.  28.  Deut.  xiv.  1, 2.)  It  was  common,  aiso,  to  take  off 
he  ornaments  of  dress,  and  neglect  all  attention  to  personal  appearance ; 
hey  refused  to  anoint  their  heads,  to  wash  themselves,  to  dress  their 
lair,  to  trim  their  beards,  or  to  indulge  themselves  with  any  of  the  com* 
brts  of  life.  (2  Sam.  i.  2,  11.  xiii.  19.  xiv.  2.  xv.  30.  xix.  4,  24) 
rhese  forms  were  not,  of  course,  all,  or  even  most  of  them,  employed  on 
ommon  occasions  of  grief,  or  confined  by  any  means  to  funeral  seasons ; 
hey  were  the  general  signs  of  affliction,  on  any  account,  and  were  dis- 
>iayed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  measure  of  sorrow, 
eal  or  pretended,  which  it  was  designed  to  express.  After  death  the 
K>dy  was  washed,  and  not  unfrequently  embalmed. 

The  Jews  used  no  box  or  cofiin  for  the  dead.  The  corpse,  wrapped 
n  folds  of  linen  and  bound  about  the  face  with  a  napkin,  was  placed  upon 
L  bier,  and  so  carried  by  bearers  to  the  tomb.  The  bier  was  a  kind  of 
larrow  bed,  consisting  in  common  cases,  we  may  suppose,  of  only  a  plain 
ind  simple  frame,  but  sometimes  prepared  witn  considerable  ornament 
ind  cost.  The  bier  or  bed  in  which  king  Asa  was  laid  after  his  death, 
vas  '*  filled  with  sweet  odors,  and  divers  kinds  of  spices,  prepared  by 
he  apothecaries'  art."  (2  Ghron.  xvi.  14.)  On  one  of  these  funeral 
rames  lay  the  widow's  son,  when  our  Savior  met  the  mournful  proces- 
sion, without  the  city  gate.  At  his  almighty  word,  the  dead  man  imme- 
liately  tat  up,  (Luke  vii.  15.)  It  was  common,  at  least  in  the  later  times 
>f  the  nation,  to  bury  soon  after  death.  It  was  always  inconvenient  to 
ceep  a  corpse  long,  because,  by  the  law,  every  person  who  touched  it,  or 
vho  merely  came  into  the  apartment  where  it  lay,  was  rendered  unclean 
rom  the  time,  a  whole  week ;  and  so  was  cut  off  not  only  from  sacred 
privileges,  but  also  from  all  intercourse  with  friends  and  neighbors.* 

*  Bib.  Ant.  toI.  i. 
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III.  MAHOMETANS. 

To  the  several  articles  of  faith,  to  which  all  his  followers  were  confe- 
manded  to  adhere,  Mahomet  added  four  fundamental  points  of  reli- 
gious practice,  viz :  prayer  JSve  times  a  day,  faMtrng,  OMU^gmmg^  and 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Under  the  Jirst  of  these  are  comprehended 
those  frequent  washings  or  purifications,  which  he  prescribed  as  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  the  duty  of  praver.  So  necessary  did  ha  think 
them,  that  ne  is  said  to  have  declared.,  that  "  the  practice  of  religiea 
is  founded  on  cleanliness,  which  is  one  half  of  fiuth,  and  the  key  of 
prayer."  The  second  of  these  he  conceived  to  be  a  duty  of  so  great 
moment,  that  he  used  to  savi  it  was  the  gate  of  religion,  and  that 
'^  Uie  odor  of  the  mouth  of  him  that  &steth  is  more  grateful  to  God 
than  that  of  musk."  The  third  is  looked  upon  as  so  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  Gk>d,  that  the  caliph  Omar  £bn  Ahdalazir  used  to  say,  **  Prayer  car- 
ries us  half  way  to  Gkni;  fasting  brings  us  to  the  door  of  his  psiaee; 
and  abns  procures  us  admission."  The  last  of  these  practical  religious 
duties  is  deemed  so  necessary,  that  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  hs 
who  dies  without  performing  it,  *^may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.'* 

As  to  the  NEGATTVB  precepts  and  institutions  of  this  religion,  the  Ma- 
hometans are  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  and  are  prohibited  from  gaming, 
usury,  and  the  eating  of  blood  and  swine's  flesh,  and  whatever  dies  of ' 
itself,  or  is  strangled,  or  killed  by  a  blow,  or  by  another  beast.  They  aie 
said,  however,  to  comply  with  the  prohibition  of  gaming  (from  which 
chess  seems  to  be  excepted)  much  better  than  they  do  with  that  of  wine,  un- 
der which  all  strong  and  inebriating  liquors  are  included ;  for  both  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Turks  are  in  the  h£d)it  of  drinking  freely.  It  were,  how- 
ever, both  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  charge  thiB  practices  of  any  body 
of  people  on  their  principles,  where  those  principles  manifestly  teacn 
that  omy  which  ought  to  be  observed.  It  is  to  be  feared  few  CArtifisii 
sects  could  stand  the  test  of  so  severe  an  ordeal  as  the  trial  of  their  fidth 
as  a  body,  by  their  works  as  individuals. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  amongst  the  moral  principles  of  this  reli- 
gion, prayer  forms  a  prominent  part ;  five  times  a  day — ^in  the  morning  be- 
before  sunrise;  directly  after  midday;  immediately  before  sunset;  in  die 
evening  after  sunset ;  and  again  some  time  between  that  period  and  mid- 
night. The  criers  from  the  minarets,  or  summits  of  the  mooques,  an- 
nounce to  the  faithful  the  appointed  hours  for  devout  prayer :  at  those 
times  the  Mussulman,  in  whatever  business  he  may  then  happen  to  be 
engaged,  at  home  or  abroad^  must,  in  a  brief,  but  earnest  and  supplicatory 
address,  pour  forth  his  soul  to  heaven. 

Various  ceremonies  are  prescribed  for  the  due  performance  of  the  rite; 
but  the  doctors  of  the  mosque  with  truth  maintam,  that  it  is  to  the  de- 
votional state  of  the  heart,  and  not  merely  to  the  attitude  of  the  body, 
that  the  Searcher  of  spirits  looks.  One  of  their  ceremonies  is  in  perfect 
congeniality  with  a  religious  feeling  of  universal  influence— a  feeling 
indicative  of  the  devotional  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  difficulty  to  prac- 
tise a  perfectly  spiritual  mode  of  worship.  When  the  Persian  turns  his 
face  to  the  east,  which  he  considers  to  be  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  sun, 
and  the  Sabean  beholds,  to  use  the  beautiful  language  of  Job,  **  the  moon 
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%r]ilking  in  brightDess,"  or  directs  his  eye  to  the  northern  star,  the  view 
of  the  objects  of  their  worship  kindles  the  fire  of  devotion,  and  checks 
the  wanderings  of  their  fancy.  To  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews 
constantly  looked  in  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and  to  the  temple  of  Mecca 
every  follower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  seasons  of  adoration,  religiously  turns 
his  eye.  In  imitation  of  the  old  Jewish  custom,  or  rather  in  consonance 
with  the  general  feeling  of  the  Asiatics  against  all  indiscriminate  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  women  are  prohibited  from  attending  the  ser- 
vice of  the  mosque  in  the  presence  of  the  men. 

The  Moslem  Sabbath  is  on  Friday,  because  the  prophet  disdained  to  be 
thought  a  servile  imitator  of  either  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  systems. 
On  that  day,  solemn  prayers  are  to  be  offered  to  God,  in  the  mosques ; 
and  the  Koran  is  to  be  expounded  by  some  appointed  preacher.  The 
larger  the  congregation,  the  more  efficacious  will  be  their  prayers.  But 
the  general  ol»ervance  of  the  day  is  not  prescribed  with  that  character 
of  strictness,  which  distinguishes  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  for  the  Koran  says, 
**  in  the  intervals  of  pr^achinff  and  of  prayer,  believers  may  disperse  them- 
selves through  the  £uid,  as  they  list,  and  seek  gain  of  the  liberality  of 
(}od,"  by  pursuing  worldly  occupations  and  innocent  amusements,  as  the 
context  shows  is  me  meaning. 

The  practice  of  frequent  Muttons  is  deemed  very  meritorious  by  the 
Mnssulmen.  The  cleansing  of  the  body  is  pronounced  by  Mahomet  \o 
be  the  key  of  prayer,  without  which  it  cannot  be  acceptable  to  (hyd ;  and, 
in  order  to  keep  the  mind  attached  to  the  practice,  believers  are  enjoined 
to  pour  fine  sand  over  the  body,  when  pursuing  their  joumies  through 
the  deserts  of  the  east.  But  as  a  Mahometan  writer  has  observed,  after 
describing  the  variety  and  the  manner  of  performing  the  legal  lustration, 
*Uhe  most  important  purification  is  the  cleansing  the  heart  from  all 
blameable  inclinations  and  odious  rices,  and  from  all  affections  which 
may  divert  their  attendance  upon  God." 

Fastinf^  is  another  of  the  Mahometan  duties,  although  this  may  be 
voluntary  and  occasionaL  The  month  of  Ramadan  was  distinguished 
for  the  purpose  of  abstinence ;  and  in  the  revolutions  of  the  lunar  course, 
the  Mussulman  is  compelled  to  bear  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  cold  of 
winter,  without  mitigation  or  refreshment.  '*  O  true  believers,'*  says  the 
prophet,  '*  a  fast  is  ordained  you,  that  you  may  fear  God ;  the  month  of 
Ramadan  shall  ye  fast,  in  which  the  Koran  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 
Therefore  let  him  among  you,  who  shall  be  at  home  in  this  month,  fast 
the  same  month ;  but  he  who  shall  be  sick,  or  on  a  journey,  shall  fast 
the  like  number  of  other  days."  During  this  consecrated  period,  no  gra- 
tification of  the  senses,  or  even  support  of  the  body,  are  allowed  firom 
morning  until  night.  At  night,  however,  the  corporeal  frame  may  be 
renovated,  the  spirits  recruited,  and  nature  may  resume  her  ris^ht.  In 
Ramadan,  peculiar  sanctity  is  recommended.  The  virtue  of  charity  is 
more  virtuous  when  performed  in  that  season.  Retaliation  of  injuries 
is  forbidden,  nor  must  even  "  the  voice  be  raised  on  account  of  enmity." 
A  keeper  of  a  fast  (whether  legal  or  voluntary)  who  does  not  abandon 
lying  and  detraction,  God  does  care  not  for  his  leaving  off  eating  and 
drinking. 

45  ao* 
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The  disciples  of  Mahomet  are  *'  forbidden  to  eat  what  dieth  of  itid( 
and  blood  and  swine's  flesh,  and  what  has  been  offered  to  any  idol,  «r 
stranded,  or  killed  by  a  blow  or  a  fall,  or  gored  to  death  by  another  hon- 
ed beast,"  unless  life  shall  be  found  in  it,  after  the  goring,  and  the  Mo^ 
sulman  shall  himself  kill  it 

Carried  half  way  to  God  by  prayer,  conducted  to  the  heaTenly  portab 
by  &stingv  the  good  Mussulman  procures  admission  to  paradise  by  aliii»- 
giving. 

A  tenth  part  of  the  property,  whether  consisting  of  land,  cattle,  or 
ffoods,  whicn  has  been  for  a  twelvemonth  in  the  possession  of  an  indifi- 
dual,  is  the  demand  on  his  charity,  by  the  Mahometan  law.  The  tax 
is  no  longer  levied  lipon  statumary  property,  but  only  on  goods  imported 
by  way  of  trade :  its  appropriation  has  in  most  countries  been  changed 
from  the  support  of  the  indigent  to  purposes  of  state ;  while  the  prince 
settles  the  matter  with  his  conscience,  by  erecting  some  moaques,  and 
supporting  a  few  idle  fakirs.  The  duty  of  alms^vingis  not,  nowever, 
considered  to  be  performed  in  all  its  extent,  unless,  in  addition  to  the  legal 
alms,  the  believer  makes  donations  to  the  poor.  Hassin,  the  son  of  Ati, 
and  grandson  of  Mahomet,  twice  in  his  life  divided  his  goods  betwees 
himself  and  the  distressed;  and  the  caliphs  Omar  and  Abu  Beker  every 
week  distributed  abroad  in  charity  the  difference  between  their  expenses 
and  revenue.  The  productions  of  cornfields,  olive  grounds,  and  vine* 
yards,  are  not  gathered  in  the  east  with  minute  scrupulosity.  To  the 
poor  were  assigned  the  gleanings;  Job  describes  them  as  gathering  the 
narvest  dew  even  in  the  vineyard  of  the  unjust ;  Mahomet  permits 
his  disciples  to  enjoy  com,  dates,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  aA  other 
divine  blessings,  but  commands  that  in  the  harvest  and  vintage  the  poor 
shall  have  their  right. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  riU  ofdrcumcuion  is  practised  amongst  the 
Mahometans.  In  the  Koran,  however,  there  are  no  positive  injunctions  as 
to  the  performance  of  circumcision,  but  as  it  had  been  invariaUy  prac- 
tised in  Arabia  by  the  Ishmaelitish  Arabs,  the  descendants  of  AbraJiam, 
Mahomet  speaks  of  it  as  a  matter  in  universal  use,  and  apparently  as 
not  wanting  the  sanction  of  a  legislator  to  insure  its  continuance.  On 
the  performance  of  this  rite,  religious  instruction  is  to  be.  commenced. 
Order  your  children  to  say  their  prayers,  when  they  ore  seven  years  of 
age,  and  beat  them  if  they  do  not  do  so,  when  tliey  are  ten  years  old. 

Wine  is  prohibited  to  the  Mussulman ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  frequently 
drinks  it ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Mills,  the  crime  may  be  indulged  to  any 
extent,  short  of  outrageous  disorder. 

Gaming  is  also  forbidden,  with  the  exception  of  chess,  because  that 
does  not  depend  upon  chance,  but  on  the  skill  of  the  player. 

In  Turkey^  where  the  greatest  strictness  prevails  in  respect  to  the  right 
performance  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  where  the  Mahometan  kw 
touching  their  religious  practices  is  more  scrupulously  observed  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  true  believers  are  wont  even  to  suspend 
their  devotions,  should  they  chance  to  receive  any  pollution  from  dirt, 
until  the  impurity  is  removed,  by  water,  or  other  necessary  means,  l^e 
fountains  which  are  placed  round  the  mosques,  and  the  baths,  winch 
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owd  every  city,  enable  the  Mussulmen  to  prepare  themAelves  for*  their 
re  daily  prayers. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  Maazeen,  with  their  faces  generally  turned 
wards  Mecca,  with  closed  eyes,  and  upraised  hands,  pace  the  little  gal- 
ry  of  the  minarets,  and  proclaim  in  Arabic,  (which  is  also  the  Mussul* 
en*s  language  of  prayer,)  that  the  hour  of  devotion  is  arrived.  The 
"ofound  humility  of  the  Turks  is  testified  by  every  traveller.  Imme- 
ately  the  clear  and  solemn  voice  of  the  crier  is  heard,  the  Hussulmani 
hatever  may  be  his  rank,  or  employment  in  life,  gives  himself  up  to 
'Bjer.  The  ministers  of  state  suspend  the  transaction  of  public  busi* 
»8,  and  prostrate  themselves  on  die  floor.  The  tradesman  forgets  his 
filings  with  his  customers,  and  converts  his  shop  into  a  mosque.  *'  He 
a  good  Mussulman,  he  never  fails  in  the  performance  of  his  five  namazs 
^ry  day,'*  is  the  highest  praise  which  a  Turk  can  receive ;  and  so  pre* 
idicial  m  its  consequences  is  the  suspicion  of  irreliffion,  that  even  liber* 
368  neglectTiot  attention  to  the  external  ritual.  Twice  or  thrice  in  the 
>nne  of  the  day,  these  devotions  are  performed  in  the  mosque ;  for  the 
osques  are  always  open.  In  a  prostrate  or  erect  position,  the  prayers 
«  offered  up,  and  Christians  might  be  edified  by  the  simple  gravity  and 
icornm  of  the  Turks  in  the  hour  of  devotion.  Avowedly  in  opposition 
the  Jewish  practice,  the  Moslems  keep  on  their  boots  and  shoes  in  the 
oaque :  they  seldom  lay  aside  their  turbans.  The  women,  in  the  se* 
usion  of  their  chambers,  cover  themselves  with  a  veil  in  these  moments 
'  communion  with  heaven.  Verses  of  the  Koran,  the  names  and  per* 
mal  description  of  Mahomet,  of  Ali  and  his  sons,  and  other  Moslem 
lints,  are  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  round  the  walls  of  places  of  public 
orship,  but  there  are  no  alters,  pictures  or  statues.  Persons  of  every 
ink  and  degree  cast  themselves  mdiscriminately  on  the  carpeted  floor, 
chibiting  by  this  voluntary  sacrifice  of  worldly  distinction  their  belief  in 
le  equality  of  all  mankind  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator.  Infidels  are  pro* 
ibited  from  entering  the  mosques,  and  the  order  of  the  grand  sultan,  or 
lief  magistrate,  can  alone  suspend  the  law. 

Friday,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Mussulman,  is  observed  in  a  less  rigorous 
lanner  than  Sunday  is  by  Protestant  Christians.  This  consecrated  period 
>mmences  on  Thursday  evening,  when  an  appearance  of  festivity  is 
iven  to  the  cities  by  the  illuminated  minarets  and  colonades  of  the 
losques.  At  noon,  on  Friday,  every  species  of  employment  is  suspend* 
1,  and  the  faithful  repair  to  their  temples.  Prayers  of  particular  im* 
OTtance  and  solemnity  are  read,  which  the  people,  making  various  pros- 
ations  and  genuflexions,  repeat  after  the  imams :  sermons  are  preached 
f  the  sheik  or  vaiz.  Points  of  morality,  and  not  of  controversial  theo* 
igy  are  the  general  subjects  of  their  discourses.  In  the  warmth  of  their 
jicerity,  they  often  declaim  against  political  corruption,  and  the  depra* 
ity  of  the  court.  In  times  of  public  commotion,  they  irritate  or  appease 
le  popular  tumult,  and  the  eloquence  of  a  preacher  in  the  mosque  of 
•t.  Sophia  has  made  a  weak  and  voluptuous  sultan  tear  himself  from 
le  silken  web  of  his  harem,  and  lead  his  martial  subjects  to  the  plains 
f  Hungary.  The  prayers  and  preaching  being  concluded,  every  body 
stums  to  nis  ordinary  occupations  or  amusements.    The  day  is,  how* 
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ever,  obserred  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law,  by  all  ranks  of  pe^ 
sons ;  and  the  words  of  the  prophet  are  never  forgotten,  that  he»  who  witk- 
out  legitimate  cause,  absents  himself  from  public  prayers,  for  tliree  suc- 
cessive Fridays,  is  considered  to  have  abjured  his  religion.  The  naiaa^ 
the  prayer  in  general  use,  is  chiefly  a  confession  of  the  divine  attribute!, 
'  and  of  the  nothingness  of  man,  a  solemn  act  of  homage  and  gratitade  to 
the  Eternal  Majesty.  The  faithful  are  forbidden  to  ask  of  Gt>d  the  tern* 
poral  blessings  of  this  frail  and  perishable  life ;  the  only  legitimate  object 
of  the  supplicatory  part  of  the  namaz  is  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  ineflUble 
advantages  of  eternal  felicity.  The  Turks  may  pray,  however,  for  tbe 
health  of  the  sultan,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  division  and  wan 
among  Christians. 

In  this  religion  of  ceremonies  and  prayer,  no  sacred  institution  is 
more  strictly  and  generally  observed  by  the  Turks  than  the  faU  of  Ba" 
madan.  A  violation  of  it  by  any  individual  subjects  him  to  the  chancter 
of  an  infidel  and  an  apostate ;  and  the  deposition  of  two  witnesses  to  his 
ofience  renders  him  worthy  of  death..  Perfect  abstinence  from  every  kiad 
of  support  to  the  body,  and  even  from  the  refreshment  of  perfume^  it 
observed  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  rich  and  the  pious 
Moslem  passes  the  hours  in  meditation  and  prayer ;  the  iuxurioiu  gimn- 
dees  sleep  the  tedious  time  away ;  but  the  industrious  mechanic  feds  ia 
his  daily  labor  the  rigor  of  the  fast  When  the  month  of  Bamadan  hi^ 
pens  in  the  extremities  of  the  seasons,  the  prescribed  abstinence  is  almost 
intolerable,  and  is  *'  more  severe  than  the  practice  of  any  moral  duty, 
even  to  the  most  vicious  and  abandoned."  The  business  of  worldly  traffic 
is  suspended  through  the  day.  At  night,  however,  the  mosques  and  ba* 
zaars  are  lighted  with  innumerable  lamps ;  and  travellers  to  Constanti- 
nople have  expressed  much  admiration  of  the  generally  splendid  i^ppear* 
ance  of  the  streets.  The  coffee-houses  are  not  shut  till  the  morning ;  and 
as  both  Christians  and  Jews  conform  to  this  midnight  revelry,  the  streets 
are  filled  with  a  mixed  concourse  of  people.  Every  night  of  this  conse- 
crated season  is  some  appointed  feast  among  the  officers  of  the  court 
The  Turkish  individual  divests  himself  of  his  usual  reserve  ;  and  this  is 
the  only  season  of  the  year  when  friends  and  relations  cement  their  union 
by  social  intercourse.  Nocturnal  banquets  of  a  most  sumptuous  nature 
are  prepared ;  and  the  amenity  and  conviviality  would  be  perfect,  if  the  law 
for  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  tables  of  the  men  were  suspended. 

Islamism,  as  well  as  Christianity,  has  its  fanatics.  This  opprobrious 
title  was,  in  the  early  days  of  Moslem  history,  applicable  19  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet;  but  in  these  times,  fanaticism  supports  not  so  much 
the  religion  itself,  as  various  deviations  from  it.  Under  the  name  of 
sooffees,  fakirs,  and  dervishes,  the  enthusiasts  of  Mahometanism  are 
spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Granges. 

Dr.  Clarke  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Dancing  Dervish  : 

"  As  we  entered  the  mosque,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  we  observed  twelve 
or  fourteen  dervishes,  walking  slowly  round  before  the  superior,  in  a 
small  space  surrounded  with  rails,  beneath  the  dome  of  the  building. 
Several  spectators  were  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  railing;  and 
being,  as  usual,  ordered  to  take  off  our  shoes,  we  joined  the  party. 
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Vesently  the  dervishes,  crossing  their  arms  over  their  hreasts,  and  with 
«ch  of  their  hands  grasping  their  shoulders,  hegan  obeisance  to  the 
uperior,  who  stood  with  nis  back  against  the  waD,  facing  the  door  of 
he  mosqae.  Then  each  in  succession,  as  he  passed  the  superior,  havinff 
ashioned  his  bow,  began  to  turn  round,  first  slowly,  but  afterwards  with 
uch  velocity,  that  his  long  garments  flying  out  m  the  rotary  motion, 
he  whole  party  appeared  spinning  and  turning  like  so  many  umbrellas 
tpon  their  handles. 

^  As  they  began,  their  hands  were  disengaged  from  their  shonkters, 
.nd  raised  gradually  above  their  heads.  At  length,  as  the  velocity  of 
he  whirl  increased,  they  were  all  seen  with  their  arms  extended  hori- 
ontally,  and  their  eyes  closed,  turning  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The 
ausic,  accompanied  by  voices,  served  to  animate  them ;  while  a  steady 
Id  fellow,  in  a  green  pelisse,  continued  to  walk  among  them  with  a  fixed 
ountenance,  and  expressing  as  much  care  and  watchfulness,  as  if  his 
ife  would  expire,  with  the  slightest  failure  in  the  ceremony. 

**  I  noticed,*'  continues  the  doctor,  "  a  method  they  observed  in  the 
xhibition ;  it  was  that  of  turning  one  of  their  feet,  with  the  foot  as  much 
nwards  as  possible.  The  older  of  these  dervishes  appeared  to  perform 
lie  task  with  so  little  labor  or  exertion,  that  althoufifh  their  bodies  were 
a  violent  agitation,  their  countenances  resembled  tnose  of  persons  in  an 
asy  sleep.  The  younger  part  of  the  dancers  moved  with  no  less  vek>* 
ity  than  the  others ;  but  it  seemed  in  them  a  less  mechanical  operation, 
rhis  motion  continued  for  the  space  of  fifleen  minutes.     Sudaenly,  on 

signal  given  by  the  directors  of  the  dance,  unobserved  by  the  specta- 
[>r8,  the  dervishes  all  stopped  at  the  sune  instant,  like  the  wheels  of  a 
machine ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  all  in  a  circle,  with  their 
ices  invariably  turned  towards  the  centre,  crossing  their  arms  on  their 
•reasts,  and  grasping  their  shoulders,  as  before,  bowing  together,  with 
be  utmost  regularity,  at  the  same  instant  almost  to  the  ground. 

"  After  this,  they  began  to  walk,  as  at  first,  each  following  the  other 
within  the  railing,  and  passing  the  superior  as  before.  As  soon  as  their 
beisance  had  been  made,  they  began  to  turn  again.  This  second  exhi- 
lition  lasted  as  long  as  the  first,  and  was  similarly  concluded.  They 
hen  began  to  turn  for  the  third  time ;  and,  as  the  dance  lengthened,  the 
Qusic  grew  louder  and  more  animating.  Perspiration  became  evident 
•n  the  faces  of  the  dervishes ;  the  extended  garments  of  some  of  them 
legan  to  droop;  and  little  accidents  occurred,  such  as  their  striking 
gainst  each  other ;  they  nevertheless  persevered,  until  large  drops  of 
weat,  falling  from  their  bodies  upon  the  floor,  such  a  degree  of  friction 
iras  thereby  occasioned,  that  the  noise  of  their  feet  rubbing  the  floor  was 
leard  by  the  spectators.  Upon  this  the  third  and  last  signal  was  made 
0  them  to  halt,  and  the  dance  was  ended. 

"  Besides  these  dancing  dervishes,  there  are  some  called  howling  der* 
'ishes,  who  set  up  a  constant  howling  of  prayers,  &c.  sufllicient  to  deafen 
he  hearers,  but  which  they  pretend  has  something  supernatural  and  even 
niraculous  in  it." 

The  last  and  most  important  duty  enjoined  by  the  Mahometan  religion 
B  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    Every  year  from  Damascus  and  Grand 
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Cairo,  the  devout  Moslems  depart  in  solemn  and  magnificent  procession; 
and  the  hatiye  band  of  the  Turks  is  swelled  in  the  desert,  by  the 
Moors  of  every  part  of  Africa  and  Asia.  On  arriving  at  the  precincti 
of  the  Holy  Land,  the  devotees  make  a  general  ablution  with  water  sod 
sand,  repeat  a  prayer  naked,  and  clothe  themselves  with  the  ikraw^  or 
sacrcKl  habit,  which  consists  only  of  two  colorless  woollen  cloths,  and 
sandals  defending  the  soles  of  the  feet,  but  leaving  the  rest  bcue.  They 
utter  a  particular  invocation,  and  advance  to  Mecca. 

On  entering  Mecca,  the  pilgrims  visit  the  temple.  The  prescribed 
ceremonies  are  first  to  repeat  certain  prayers  in  different  parts  of  the 
temple;  then  to  begin  the  tawafy  or  walk  round  the  Kaaba,  or  sacred 
temple,  seven  times,  kissing  a  black  stone,  which  is  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  temple.  On  this  stone  is  written  the  words  *'  AUak  Atkkar^ 
i.  e.  "  God  is  greatest."  Hence  this  circumambulation  is  called  the  pro> 
cession  of  the  Allah  Achbar. 

After  this  procession  is  ended,  the  pilgrims  proceed  to  the  well  of 
Zemzem,  and  drink  as  much  water  as  they  wish,  or  can  get.  **  Tbe 
second  ceremony  is,"  according  to  Burckhardt,  (Travels  in  Aralna^)  'fto 
oroceed  to  the  hill  of  Szafa,  and  there  repeat  certain  prescribed  prayen  be- 
fore they  set  out  on  the  holy  walk,  or  say^  which  is  along  a  level  spot,  about 
«ix  hundred  paces  in  length,  terminating  at  a  stone  platform,  called  Meroaa. 
This  walk,  which  in  certain  places  mtist  be  a  run,  is  to  be  repeated  seven 
times,  the  pilgrims  reciting  prayers  uninterruptedly,  with  a  loud  voice  the 
whole  time.  The  third  ceremony  is  that  of  shaving  the  head  and  waDdng 
to  the  Omra,  about  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Mecca,  chanting  pious  ejacuk* 
iions  all  the  way.  The  two  former  ceremonies  must,  after  thi8»  be  again  re* 
peated.  The  walk  round  the  Kaaba  seven  times  may  be  repeated  as  oft 
as  the  pilgrim  thinks  fit,  and  the  more  frequently  the  morp  meritorious. 

"  About  seventy  thousand  persons  assembled  at  Mecca,  when  Burck- 
hardt made  his  pilgrimage,  and  submitted  to  the  performance  of  these 
ceremonies.  This  is  the  least  number  which  the  Mussulmans  told  Ali 
Bey  there  must  necessarily  be  assembled  at  every  pilgrimage,  on  Mount 
Arafat ;  and  that  in  case  any  deficiency  should  occur,  angels  are  sent  down 
from  heaven  to  complete  the  number.  Pitts  says  precisely  the  same  thing. 
When  Ali  Bey  went  through  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  he  tells  us,  tin 
assemblage  of  eighty  thousand  men,  two  thousand  women,  and  one 
thousand  little  children,  with  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  camels,  asses, 
and  horses,  marched  through  the  narrow  valley  leading  from  Arafat,  in 
a  cloud  of  dust,  carrying  a  forest  of  lances,  guns,  swivels,  &c,  and  yet 
no  accident  occurred  that  he  knew  of,  except  to  himself, — ^he  received,  it 
seems,  a  couple  of  wounds  in  his  leg.  One  would  have  thought  that 
Burckhardt's  seventy  thousand  was  a  prodigious  number ;  yet  he  tells 
us,  that  two  only  of  the  five  or  six  regular  caravans  made  their  appear- 
ance this  year, — the  Syrian  and  the  Egyptian.  About  four  thousand 
pilgrims '  from  Turkey  came  by  sea ;  and  perhaps  half  as  many  from 
other  distant  quarters  of  the  Mahometan  world.  The  Syrian  was  always 
considered  the  most  numerous.  It  is  stated,  that  when  the  mother  of 
Motessem  blllah,  the  last  of  the  Abbassides,  performed  the  pilgrimage  in 
the  year  of  the  Hejira  631,  her  caravan  was  composed  of  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  thousand  camels — ^that  in  1814  consisted  of  not  more  than 
ibar  or  five  thousand  persons,  and  fifteen  thousand  camels.  Barthema 
states  the  Cairo  caravan,  when  he  was  at  Mecca^  to  have  amounted  to 
sixty-four  thousand  camels ;— 'in  1814,  the  same  caravan  consisted  mostly 
t^  Mahomet  Ali's  troops,  with  very  few  pilgrims.  But  Burckhardt  says, 
that  in  1816,  a  single  grandee  of  Cairo  joined  the  Hadj  with  one  hun« 
dred  and  ten  cameb,  for  the  transport  of  his  haggage  and  retinue,  whose 
travelling  expenses  alonet  he  supposes,  could  not  have  heen  less  than  ten 
thousand  pounds.  The  tents  and  equipage  of  the  public  women  and 
dancing  m\a  were  among  the  most  splendid  in  this  caravan.  The  Mog- 
grebyn  (i.  e.  Western,  or  Barbary)  caravan,  comprised,  of  late  years, 
altogether,  from  six  to  eight  thousand  men ;  (it  has  been  forty  thousand ;) 
in  the  year  1814,  very  few  joined  it  The  eastern  caravan  of  this  year 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  large  party  of  Malays  from  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
the  Malabar  coast.  A  solitary  Afghan  pilgrim,  an  old  man  of  extraor- 
dinary  strength,  had  walked  all  the  way  from  Caubul  to  Mecca,  and 
intended  to  return  in  the  same  manner.  Vast  numbers  of  Bedouins 
flock  to  Mecca  at  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage ;  and  others  from  every 
part  of  Arabia.  Many  of.  these  pilgrims  depend  entirely  for  subsistence, 
txyth  on  the  journey  and  at  Mecca,  on  begging ;  others  bring  some  small 
productions  from  their  respective  countries  for  sale. 

**  The  Moffvrebyns,  for  example,  bring  their  red  bonnets  and  woollen 
cloaks ;  the  European  Turks,  shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  embroidered 
stufis,  sweetmeats,  amber,  trinkets  of  European  manufacture,  knit  silk 
purses,  6cc, ;  the  Turks  of  Anatolia  bring  carpets,  silks,  and  Angora 
shawls ;  the  Persians,  Cashmere  shawls  and  large  silk  handkerchiefs ; 
the  Afghans,  tooth-brushes,  made  of  the  spongy  boughs  of  a  tree  growing 
in  Bokhara,  beads  of  yellow  soapstonc,  and  plain  coarse  shawls,  manu 
factured  in  their  own  country ;  the  Indians,  the  numerous  productions 
of  their  rich  and  extensive  region ;  the  people  of  Yemen,  snakes  for  the 
Persian  pipes,  sandals,  and  various  other  works  in  leather ;  and  the  Afri* 
cans  bring  various  articles  adapted  to  the  slave  trade. 

"  When  all  the  required  ceremonies  have  been  gone  through  at  Mecca, 
the  whole  concourse  of  pilgrims  repair  together  on  a  certain  day  to 
Mount  Arafat,  some  on  camels,  some  on  mules,  or  asses,  and  the  greater 
number  barefooted,  this  being  the  most  meritorious  way  of  performing  a 

i'oumey  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.  'We  were  several  hours,'  says 
iurckhardt,  *  before  we  could  reach  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  so  great 
was  the  crowd  of  camels.  Of  the  half-naked  hadj  is,  all  dressed  in  the 
white  ikram — some  sat  on  their  camels,  mules,  or  asses,  reading  the 
Koran, — some  ejaculated  loud  prayers,  while  others  cursed  their  drivers* 
and  quarrelled  with  those  near  them,  who  were  choking  up  the  passages.* 
Having  cleared  a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains,  the  plain  of  Arafat 
opened  out.  Here  the  difierent  caravans  began  to  disperse  in  search  of 
places  to  pitch  their  tents.  .  Hadjis  were  seen  in  every  direction  wander- 
ing^among  the  tents  in  search  of  their  companions,  whom  they  had  lost 
in  the  confusion  along  the  road ;  and  it  was  several  hours  before  the 
noise  and  clamor  had  subsided. 

**  In  the  morning,  Burckhardt  ascended  the  summit  of  Mount  Arafat, 
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from  whence  he  counted  about  three  thousand  tents,  dispersed  orer  the 
plain,  of  which  two-thirds  belonged  to  the  two  hadj  caravans,  and  to  the 
suite  and  soldiers  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  but  the  greatest  number  of  the 
assembled  multitudes  *  were,'  savs  our  traveller,  '  like  myself*  withoat 
tents.'  Those  of  the  wife  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  mother  of  Tooaoiui 
and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  were  magnificent, — ^the  transport  of  her  baggage 
alone,  from  Djidda  to  Mecca,  having  required  five  hundred  camels. 

** '  Her  tent  was  in  fact  an  encampment,  consisting  of  a  dosen  tents  of 
different  sizes,  inhabited  by  her  women ;  the  whole  inclosed  by  a  mH 
of  linen  cloth,  eight  hundred  paces  in  circuit,  the  single  entrance  of  which 
was  guarded  by  eunuchs  in  splendid  dresses.  Around  this  iDcloeaie 
were  pitched  the  tents  of  the  men  who  formed  her  numerous  suite.  Tbe 
beautiful  embroidery  on  the  exterior  of  thu  linen  palace,  with  the  vmriooi 
colors  displayed  in  every  part  of  it,  constituted  an  object  which  remiiidsd 
me  of  some  descriptions  in  the  Arabian  Tales  of  a  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.' 

**  Mr.  Burckhardt  says,  he  estimated  the  number  of  persons  anemUsd 
on  the  plain  at  seventy  thousand ;  but  whether  any,  or  how  many  of 
them,  were  supplied  by  *  angels,'  he  does  not  say :  it  is,  however,  deserv- 
ing  of  remark,  that  he  is  the  third  traveller  who  mentions  the  same 
number.  This  enormous  mass,  after  washing  and  purifying  the  body 
according  to  law,  or  going  through  the  motions  where  water  was  not  to 
be  had,  now  pressed  forwards  towards  the  mountains  of  Arafat,  and 
covered  its  sides  from  top  to  bottom.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  cadi 
of  Mecca  took  his  stand  on  a  stone  platform  on  ue  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  began  his  sermon,  to  which  tne  multitude  appeared  to  listen  in 
solemn  and  respectful  silence.  At  every  pause,  however,  the  assemUed 
multitudes  waved  the  skirts  of  their  Arams  over  their  heads,  and  rent 
the  air  with  shouts  of  '  Lebeyk,  allahuma  lebeyk !' — *  Here  we  are,  at 
thy  commands,  0  Ood !'  '  During  the  wavings  of  the  t^romv,'  says 
Burckhardt, '  the  side  of  the  mountain,  thickly  crowded  as  it  was  by  the 
people  in  their  white  garments,  had  the  appearance  of  a  cataract  of 
watf  r ;  while  die  green  umbrellas,  with  whicn  several  thousand  hadjis, 
sitting  on  their  camels  below,  were  provided,  bore  some  resemblance  to 
a  verdant  plain.'  The  assemblage  of  such  a  multitude, — to  every  out- 
ward appearance  humbling  themselves  in  prayer  and  adoration  before 
God, — must  be  an  imposing  and  impressive  spectacle  to  him  who  first 
observes  it,  whether  Mahometan,  Christian,  Jew,  or  Pagan.  *  It  wb 
a  sight,  indeed,'  says  Pitts, '  able  to  pierce  one's  heart,  to  behold  so  many 
in  their  garments  of  humility  and  mortification,  with  their  naked  heau 
and  cheeks  watered  with  tears,  and  to  hear  their  grievous  sighs  and  sobs, 
begging  earnestly  for  the  remission  of  their  sins.'  Burckhardt  mentions 
the  first  arrival  of  a  black  Darfoor  pilc^im  at  the  temple,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  illuminated ;  and  from  eiffht  to  ten  thousand  persons  in  tne 
act  of  adoration,  who  was  so  overawed,  that,  afler  remaining  prostrate 
for  some  time, '  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  and  in  the  height  of  his 
emotion,  instead  of  reciting  the  usual  prayers  of  the  visitor,  only  ex- 
claimed— "  O  God !  now  take  my  soul,  for  this  is  paradise !" ' 

**  As  the  sun  descended  behind  the  western  mountains,  the  cadi  shut 
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his  book :  instandy  the  crowds  rushed  down  the  mountains,  the  tents 
were  struck,  and  the  whole  mass  of  pilgrims  moved  forward  across 
the  plain  on  their  return.  Thousands  of  torches  were  now  lighted ; 
Tolleys  of  artillery  and  of  musketry  were  fired;  sky-rockets  innu- 
merable were  let  off;  the  pasha's  band  of  music  were  played  till 
they  arrived  at  a  place  called  Mezdelfe,  when  every  one  lay  down  on 
the  bare  ground,  where  he  could  find  a  spot.  Here  another  sermon  was 
preached,  commencing  with  the  first  dawn,  and  continuing  till  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  appear,  when  the  multitude  again  move  forward,  with  a 
slow  pace  to  Wady  Muna,  about  three  miles  off.  This  is  the  scene  for 
the  ceremony  of  *  throwing  stones  at  the  devil ;'  every  pilgrim  must 
throw  seven  little  atones  at  three  several  spots  in  the  valley  of  Muna,  or 
twenty -one  in  the  whole ;  and  at  each  throw  repeat  the  words,  *  In  the 
name  of  Ood ;  God  is  neat ;  we  do  this  to  secure  ourselves  from  the 
devil  and  his  troops.*  ,  Joseph  Pitts  says,  *  as  I  was  going  to  throw  the 
stones,  a  facetious  hadji  met  me ;  saith  he,  "  You  may  save  your  labor 
mt  present,  if  you  please,  for  I  have  hit  out  the  devil's  eyes  already."  ' 
The  pilgrims  are  here  shown  a  rock  with  a  deep  split  in  the  middle, 
idiich  was  made  by  the  angel  turning  aside  the  knife  of  Abraham,  when 
he  was  about  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac.  Pitts,  on  being  told  this,  observes, 
'  it  must  have  been  a  good  stroke  indeed.'  The  pilgrims  are  faught  also 
to  believe,  that  the  custom  of  *  stoning  the  devil'  is  to  commemorate  the 
endeavor  of  his  satanic  majesty  to  disstiade  Isaac  from  following  his 
&ther,  and  whispering  in  his  ear  that  he  was  going  to  slay  him. 

"This  *  stoning'  in  the  valley  of  Muna  occupies  a  day  or  two,  after 
which  comes  the  grand  sacrifice  of  animals,  some  brought  by  the  several 
hadjis,  others  purchased  from  the  Bedouins  for  the  occasion ;  the  throats 
of  which  must  always  be  cut  with  their  faces  towards  the  kaaba.  At 
the  pilgrimage  in  question,  the  number  of  sheep  thus  slaughtered  *  in  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God,'  is  represented  as  small,  amounting  only 
to  between  six  and  eight  thousand.  The  historian  Kbtobeddyn,  quoted 
by  Burckhardt,  relates,  that  when  the  caliph  Mokteda  performed  the 
pilgrimage,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  3£0,  he  sacrificed  on  this  occasion 
forty  thousand  camels  and  cows,  and  fifty  thousand  sheep.  Barthema 
talks  of  thirty  thousand  oxen  being  slain,  and  their  carcasses  given  to 
the  poor,  who  appeared  to  him  '  more  anxious  to  have  their  bellies  filled 
than  their  sins  remitted.'  One  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where,  in  such  a 
miserable  country,  all  these  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  camels, 
cows,  and  sheep,  can  possibly  be  subsisted ;  the  numbers  may  be  exag- 
gerated, but  there  is  no  question  of  their  being  very  great.  The  feast 
being  ended,  all  the  pilgrims  had  their  heads  shaved,  threw  ofif  the  ihram, 
and  resumed  their  ordinary  clothing ;  a  larger  fair  was  now  held,  the 
valley  blazed  all  night  with  illuminations,  bonfires,  the  discharge  of  artil- 
lery, and  fireworks ;  and  the  hadjis  then  returned  to  Mecca.  Many  of 
the  poorer  pilgrims,  however,  remained  to  feast  on  the  ofials  of  the  slaugh- 
tered sheep.  At  Mecca  the  ceremonies  of  the  kaaba  and  the  drura 
were  again  to  be  repeated,  and  then  the  hadj  was  truly  perfumed. 
Burckhardt  makes  no  mention  of  any  females  becoming  hadjis  by  a  visit 
to  Arafat,  though  Ali  Bey  talks  of  two  thousand.     There  is  no  absolute 
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prohibition ;  bat  from  what  follows,  no  great  encouragement  for  the 
sex  to  go  through  the  ceremonies. 

"  *  The  Mahometan  law  prescribes,  that  no  unmarried  woman  sUI 
perform  the  pilgrimage ;  and  that  even  every  married  woman  must  he 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  or  at  least  by  a  very  near  relation ;  {tkt 
Shafiay  sect  does  not  even  allow  the  latter.)  Female  hadjia  someCuMi 
arrive  from  Turkey  for  the  hadj ;  rich  old  widows  who  wiah  to  see 
Mecca  before  they  die ;  or  women  who  set  out  with  their  husbands,  aid 
lose  them  on  the  road  by  disease.  In  such  cases  the  female  finds  tt 
Djidda  delyls  (or,  as  this  class  is  called,  Muhallil)  ready  to  fteilitate 
their  progress  through  the  sacred  territory  in  the  character  of  hnsliaiili. 
The  marriage  contract  is  written  out  before  the  kadhy ;  and  the  hdj, 
accompanied  by  her  delyl,  performs  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Axafiit,  and 
all  the  sacred  places.  This,  however,  is  understood  to  be  merely  a 
nominal  marriage ;  and  the  delyl  must  divorce  the  woman  on  his  letan 
to  Djidda :  if  he  were  to  refuse  a  divorce,  the  law  cannot  compel  him  to 
it,  and  the  marriage  would  be  considered  binding :  but  he  could  no  longer 
exercise  the  lucrative  profession  of  delyl ;  and  my  informant  coold  only 
recollect  two  examples  of  the  delyl  continuing  to  be  the  woman's  hns- 
band.  I  believe  there  is  not  any  exaggeration  of  the  number,  in  slatiiig 
that  there  are  eight  hundred  full  grown  delyls,  besides  boys '  who  are 
learning  the  profession.  Whenever  a  shopkeeper  loses  his  costomen, 
or  a  poor  man  of  letters  wishes  to  procure  as  much  money  as  will  pn^ 
chase  an  Abyssinian  slave,  he  turns  delyl.  The  profession  is  one  of 
little  repute ;  but  many  a  prosperous  meklotwy  has,  at  some  period  of 
his  life,  been  a  member  of  it.' 

"  Burckhardt  remained  at  Mecca  a  whole  month  after  the  conchinon 
of  the  hadj,  at  which  time  it  appeared  like  a  deserted  town. 

"  '  Of  its  brilliant  shops  one  fourth  only  remained ;  and  in  the  streets, 
where  a  few  weeks  before  it  was  necessary  to  force  one's  way  through  the 
crowd,  not  a  single  hadji  was  seen,  except  solitary  beggars,  who  laised 
their  plaintive  voices  towards  the  windows  of  tne  houses  which  they 
supposed  to  be  still  inhabited.  Rubbish  and  filth  covered  all  the  streets, 
and  nobody  appeared  to  be  disposed  to  remove  it.  The  skirts  of  the 
town  were  crowded  with  the  dead  carcasses  of  r4imels,  the  smell  from 
which  rendered  the  air,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  ofiensive,  and 
certainly  contributed  to  the  many  diseases  now  prevalent.' 

**  Disease  and  mortality,  whicn  succeed  to  the  fatigues  endured  on  the 
journey,  or  are  caused  by  the  light  covering  of  the  Aram^  the  unhealthy 
lodgrings  at  Mecca,  the  bad  fare,  and  sometimes  absolute  want,  fill  the 
mosque  with  dead  bodies  carried  thither  to  receive  the  imam's  prayer,  or 
with  sick  persons,  many  of  whom,  when  their  dissolution  approaches,  are 
brought  to  the  colonades,  that  they  may  either  be  cured  l^  the  siofat  of 
the  kaaba,  or  at  least  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  expiring  withm  the 
sacred  inclosure.  Poor  hadjis,  worn  out  with  disease  and  hunver,  are 
seen  dragging  their  emaciated  bodies  along  the  columns ;  and  inien  no 
longer  able  to  stretch  forth  their  hand  to  ask  the  passenger  for  charity, 
they  place  a  bowl  to  receive  alms  near  the  mat  on  which  they  lay  them- 
selves.   When  they  feel  their  last  moments  approaching,  they  cover 
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themselves  with  their  tattered  garments  ;  and  often  a  whole  day  passes 
before  it  is  discovered  that  they  are  dead.  For  a  month  subsequent  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  hadj,  I  found,  almost  every  morning,  corpses  of 
mlffiims  lying  in  the  mosque ;  myself  and  a  Greek  hadji,  whom  accident 
llH  brought  to  the  spot,  once  closed  the  eyes  of  a  poor  Moggrebyn  pilgrim, 
who  had  crawled  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  kaaba  to  breathe  his  last, 
9M  the  Moslems  say,  *  in  the  arms  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  guardian 
angels.'  He  intimated  bv  siffns  his  wish  that  we  should  sprinkle  xem* 
tern  water  over  him ;  and  while  we  Mrere  doing  so,  he  expired :  half  an 
hour  afterward  he  was  buried. 

^  The  situation  of  Mecca  is  singularly  unhappy,  and  ill  adapted  for 
tha  accommodation  of  the  numerous  votaries  of  Islam  that  flock  thither 
to  perform  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage.  The  town  is  built  in  a  narrow 
vafley,  hemmed  in  by  barren  mountains ;  the  water  of  the  wells  is  bitter 
or  brackish ;  no  pastures  for  cattle  are  near  it ;  no  land  fit  for  agriculture ; 
and  the  only  resource  from  which  its  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence 
is  a  little  traffic,  and  the  visits  of  the  hadjis.  Mr.  Burckhardt  estimates 
the  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  at  twenty*five  or  thirty  thousand 
ttatiQnary  inhabitants,  to  which  he  adds  three  or  four  thousand  Abys- 
sinian and  black  slaves. 

**  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding^  all  that  Burckhardt  records  as  to 
certain  symptoms  of  enthusiasm  in  the  course  of  his  hadj,  it  is  sufficiently 
plain,  that  even  in  the  original  seat  of  Mahometanism,  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people  have  cooled  down  considerably.  The  educated 
Moslems  every  where  are  mostly  of  the  sect  of  Mahomet  AU  of  Egypt ; 
nor  can  we  ham  any  doubt,  that  all  things  are  thus  working  together  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  true  religion  in  the  regions  where  man  was 
first  civilized,  and  where  the  oracles  of  God  were  uttered.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  decline  of  the  arch-heresy  of  the  East  will  be  regretted  by  no 
one  who  judges  of  the  tree  by  the  fruit  '  A  long  residence,'  says  Burck- 
hardt, *  amonff  Turks,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians'  (and  no  man  knew  them 
better)' '  justifies  me  in  declaring  that  Uiey  are  wholly  deficient  in  virtue, 
honor,  and  justice ;  that  they  have  little  true  piety,  and  still  less  charity 
or  forbearance  ;  and  that  honesty  is  only  to  be  found  in  their  paupers  or 
idiots.' " 

The  Mahometans  consider  nuUritnony  as  a  mere  civil  contract.  They 
practice  polygamy.  They  may  have  four  regularly  married  wives ;  they 
may,  besides,  purchase  concubines,  (generally  Circassian  and  other 
slaves ;)  they  have,  also,  hired  wives,  whose  obliffation  to  live  with  a 
roan  hots  only  for  a  certain  time.  Generally,  the  Mahometans  have  but 
one  wife ;  the  wealthier  sort  have  two ;  the  very  rich  still  more.  Witli 
the  Turks,  the  marriage  is  concluded  upon  between  the  parents,  often 
while  the  children  are  at  a  very  tender  age ;  and  when  the  engagement 
is  completed,  at  mature  years,  the  bride  is  conducted  in  a  procession  to 
the  husband's  house.  Entertainments  follow,  and,  in  the  evening,  the 
bride  is  led  by  a  eunuch  (or,  with  the  podrer  classes,  by  a  maidservant) 
into  the  bridechamber. 

The  Mahometans  bury  their  dead.  The  interment  takes  place  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  prophet :  '*  Make  haste 
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to  barv  the  dead,  that,  if  he  have  done  well,  he  may  go  forthwith  into 
Ucssedness ;  if  evil,  unto  hell-fire."  No  signs  of  excessiTe  crief,  no 
tears,  nor  lamentations  are  allowed,  as  it  is  tne  duty  of  a  good  Mustid- 
man  to  acquiesce  without  a  murmur  in  the  will  of  &od.  On  arrival  tt 
the  hurial  place,  the  hody  is  committed  to  the  earth,  with  the  face  tuned 
towards  Mecca. 

In  Turkey  deceased  persons  are  buried  naked.  A  preceesion  is 
formed,  and  the  deceased  is  carried  to  his  grave,  with  solemn  ceremony. 

The  Turkish  burying-grounds  are  shaded  with  cypress  trees,  and  neatl  j 
kept:  it  is  common  to  see  females  in  them  placing  flowers  around  the 
graves.  A  turban,  rudely  carved  on  a  stone,  is  placed  oyer  the  grave  of 
a  male,  and  a  vase  over  that  of  a  female.  On  the  tombs  of  unmarried 
females,  instead  of  a  vase,  is  a  rose. 

IV.   CHRISTIANITY. 

It  is  doubtless  the  tendency  of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  acknowledged  foundsition  of  Christianity,  to  unite  all  who 
enjoy  the  study  of  it  in  one  faith,  and  one  practice.  But  owing  in  part 
to  a  real  or  supposed  ambiguity  of  certain  passages,  and  the  consequent 
various  interpriBtations  of  con^nentators — but  more,  perhaps,  to  the  pride, 
ambition,  ana  selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  the  professed  Christian 
world  is  now,  and  has  long  been  divided,  into  a  multiplicity  of  sects. 
Between  some  of  these,  the  diflerences  both  as  to  doctrine  and  practice 
are  few  aiid  comparatively  unimportant.  Between  others,  they  are 
many  and  apparently  radical. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  pages  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to 
modes  of  faith  or  practice ;  or  to  attempt  any  thing  by  way  of  praise  or 
censure  upon  difierent  denominations  of  Christians.  Our  aim  is  briefly 
to  exhibit  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  difierent  sects,  especially  of  those 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  less  understood  by  the  common  reader ; 
and  to  this  partial  survey  of  an  extended  field  our  prescribed  limits 
imperiously  oblige  us  to  submit. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

1.  Election  of  a  Nbw  Pops. — The  election  of  a  new  pope  is  always 
attended  with  much  ceremony.  The  duty  devolves  upon  the  cardinals, 
who  are  seventy  in  number,  when  the  sacred  college^  as  it  is  called,  is 
complete.  They  reside  in  difl^rent  countries ;  but,  on  the  demise  of 
the  incumbent  of  the  papal  chair,  they  are  assembled  at  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  new  election.  A  place  called  the  Conclave  is  fitted  up  in 
the  Vatican  palace,  where  the  important  service  is  to  be  performed.  A 
number  of  cells  or  chambers,  equal  to  the  number  of  cardinals,  are  formed, 
with  a  small  distance  between  every  two,  and  a  broad  gallery  before 
them.  A  number  is  put  on  every  cell,  and  small  papers,  with  corres- 
ponding numbers,  are  put  into  a  box  :  every  cardinal,  or  some  one  for 
nim,  draws  out  one  of  these  papers,  which  determines  in  what  cell  he  is 
to  lodge.  The  cells  are  lined  with  cloth ;  and  there  is  a  part  of  each 
one  separated  for  the  conclavists,  or  attendants,  of  whom  two  are  allowed 
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to  each  cardinal,  and  three  to  cardinal  princes.  They  are  persons  of 
some  rank,  and  generally  of  great  confidence ;  bat  they  must  carry  in 
their  master's  meals,  serve  him  at  table,  and  perform  all  the  offices  of  a 
menial  servant.  Two  physicians,  two  surgeons,  an  apothecary,  and 
some  other  necessary  officers,  are  chosen  for  the  conclave  by  the  cardinals. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  pope's  death,  the  cardinals  who  are  then 
at  Rome,  and  in  a  competent  state  of  health,  meet  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  is  called  the  Gregorian  chapel,  where  a  sermon  on  the 
choice  of  a  pope  is  preached  to  them,  and  mass  is  said  for  invoking  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  the  cardinals  proceed  to  the  conclave 
in  procession,  two  by  two,  and  take  up  their  abode.  When  all  is  pro- 
perly settled,  the  conclave  is  shut  up,  naving  boxed  wheels^  or  places  of 
communication,  in  convenient  quarters ;  there  are,  also,  strong  guards 
placed  all  around.  When  any  foreign  cardinal  arrives  after  the  inclo- 
sure,  the  conclave  is  opened  for  his  admission.  In  the  beginning,  every 
cardinal  signs  a  paper,  containing  an  obligation,  that,  if  he  shall  be 
raised  to  the  papal  chair,  he  will  not  alienate  any  part  of  the  pontifical 
dominion  ;  that  he  will  not  be  prodigal  to  his  relations ;  and  any  other 
such  stipulations  as  may  have  been  settled  in  former  times,  or  framed 
for  that  occasion. 

We  now  come  to  the  election  itself;  and,  that  this  may  be  effectual, 
4W0  thirds  of  the  cardinals  present  must  vote  for  the  same  person.  As 
this  is  often  not  easily  obtained,  they  sometimes  remain  whole  months 
in  the  conclave.  They  meet  in  the  chapel  twice  every  day  for  giving 
their  votes ;  and  the  election  may  be  efltectuated  by  Mcruttny^  aecestion, 
or  acclamation.  Scrutiny  is  the  ordinary  method,  and  consists  in  this  : 
every  cardinal  writes  his  own  name  on  the  inner  part  of  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  this  is  folded  up  and  sealed  ;  on  a  second  fold  of  the  same 
paper  a  conclavist  writes  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  his  master 
votes.  This,  according  to  agreements  observed  for  some  centuries,  must 
t3  one  of  the  sacred  college.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  paper  is  written 
c  sentence  at  random,  which  the  voter  must  well  remember.  Every 
cardinal,  on  entering  into  the  chapel,  goes  to  the  altar,  and  puts  his 
paper  into  a  large  chalice. 

When  all  are  convened,  two  cardinals  number  the  votes  ;  and  if  there 
be  more  or  less  than  the  number  of  cardinals  present,  the  voting  must 
be  repeated.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  cardinal  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  reads  the  outer  sentence,  and  the  name  of  the  cardinal  under  it ; 
so  that  each  voter,  hearing  liis  own  sentence  and  the  name  joined  with  it, 
knows  that  there  is  no  mistake.  The  names  of  all  the  cardinals  that  are 
voted  for  are  taken  down  in  writing,  with  the  number  of  votes  for  each ; 
and  when  it  appean  that  any  one  has  two  thirds  of  the  number  present 
in  his  favor,  the  election  is  over ;  but  when  this  does  not  happen,  the 
voting  papers  are  all  immediately  burnt  without  opening  up  the  inner 
part.  When  several  trials  of  coming  to  a  conclusion,  by  this  method  of 
scrtitiny,  have  been  made  in  vain,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  what  is 
called  accession.  By  it,  when  a  cardinal  perceives  that  when  one  or  very 
few  votes  are  wanting  to  any  one  for  whom  he  has  not  voted  at  that 
time,  he  may  say  that  he  accedes  to  the  one  who  has  near  the  number 
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of  yotes  requisite ;  and  if  his  one  rote  suffices  to  make  up  the  twa 
thirds,  or  if  he  is  followed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  aeoeden,  or  new 
voters,  for  the  said  cardinal,  the  election  is  accomplished.  Lastly,  a 
pope  is  sometimes  elected  by  acclamation  ;  and  that  is,  when  a  caidiDs], 
being  pretty  sure  that  he  will  be  joined  by  a  number  sufficient,  cries  ost 
in  the  open  chapel,  that  such  an  one  shaU  be  pope.  If  he  ia  propoly 
'  supported,  the  election  becomes  unanimous ;  tnosc  who  would,  pernaps, 
oppose  it,  foreseeing  that  their  opposition  would  be  fruitless,  and  rather 
hurtful  to  themselves.  When  a  pope  is  chosen  in  any  of  the  three 
abore-mentioned  ways,  the  election  is  immediately  announced  from  the 
balcony  in  the  front  of  St.  Peters,  homage  is  paid  to  the  new  pontic 
and  couriers  are  sent  off  with  the  news  to  SX  mirts  of  Cbristendom.  The 
pope  appoints  a  day  for  his  coronation  at  St.  reter's,  and  for  his  taking 
possession  of  the  patriarchal  church  of  St.  John  Lateran ;  all  whidi  is 
performed  with  great  solemnity.  He  is  addressed  by  the  expression  of 
%olincu  and  moit  holy  father  J"^ 

Baptism. — ^The  public  baptism  of  infants,  by  dipping,  or  pmiring,  ia 
the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
The  company,  with  the  child,  wait  without  the  church  door.  The  priest, 
having  previously  prepared,  by  due  consecration,  water,  and  aU  the 
other  materials  to  be  used  in  the  ceremony,  goes  to  the  door  and  inquireSi 
who  is  there  ?  The  godfather  in  the  name  of  the  child,  answers  Stej^ten 
such  an  one.  The  priest  asks,  what  he  wants  ?  the  god&ther  tells  mm, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  church.  The  priest  demands,  what  end  he  pro- 
poses in  coming  into  the  church  ?  He  is  answered,  to  obtain  salvation. 
Then  the  priest  exorcises  the  infant,  and  the  devil  is  solemnly  adjured  to 
depart,  and  never  to  return.  Next,  he  puts  salt  into  the  mouth  of  the 
inmnt ;  signs  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  several  parts  of  his 
body ;  and  with  spittle  on  his  finger  touches  his  nostrils  and  his  ears, 
pronouncing  at  each  part,  sentences,  prayers,  and  benedictions.  All 
this  is  performed  in  the  porch.  Then  the  priest  gives  the  godfather  hold 
of  the  bottom  of  his  surplice,  and  turning  him  about  introduces  him  in 
that  manner  into  the  church,  saying  as  he  walks,  **  Enter  into  the  church 
of  God,  that  you  may  partake  of  eternal  life  with  Christ.'*  At  the  font, 
the  godfather  renounces  Satan,  professes  his  belief  of  the  articles  of  the 
creed;  and  on  being  asked  whether  he  desires  tu  be  baptized,  answers 
he  does  desire  it.  Then  the  priest  takes  the  child,  if  he  dips  him,  and 
immerses  him  once  in  the  font,  pronouncing  the  baptismal  words.  If 
he  pours  water  on  his  head,  the  godfather  holds  the  babe  bareheaded 
over  the  font,  and  the  priest  pours  on  the  water.  Rituals  differ :  but  an 
old  ritual  of  Venice  seems  to  speak  the  general  sense,  when  it  says ; 
"  Let  the  priest  baptize  him  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  by  trine 
immersion ;  or  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  or  place,  let  him 
pour  water  on  the  head."  Then  the  priest  anoints  him  with  chrism, 
and  in  some  places  puts  on  him  a  white  garment,  and  gives  a  lighted 
wax  taper  into  the  hand  of  the  godfather,  who  all  along  is  considered 
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fts  the  repfesentative  of  the  child.    This,  with  a  few  rorieties,  is  the 
general  manner  of  Catholic  baptism.*' 

CoNnRMATioN. — This  is  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  by  which  the  faithful  after  baptism  are  supposed  to  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  the  administration  of  it,  the  bisnop  turning  towards 
thoae  who  are  to  be  confirmed,  with  his  hands  joined  before  his  breast, 
says :  '*  May  the  Holy  Ghost  come  down  upon  us,  and  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  keep  you  from  sins.'*  Then  follows  a  prayer,  after  which  the 
iMshop  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  holy  chnsm,  upon  the  forehead 
of  each  one  of  those  that  are  to  be  confirmed,  saying,  **  N.,  I  sign  thee 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  I  confirm  thee  with  the  chrism  of  salvation,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.*' 

After  which,  he  gives  the  person  confirmed  a  little  blow  on  the  cheek, 
saying,  pax  Umm^  that  is,  peace  be  with  thee. 

Then  the  bishop  standing  with  his  face  toward  the  altar,  prays  for 
those  that  have  been  confirmed,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  ever  dwell  in 
their  hearts,  and  make  them  the  temple  of  his  glory ;  and  then  dismisses 
them  with  this  blessing ;  "  Behold,  thus  shall  every  man  be  blessed,  who 
fisaieth  the  Lord.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  from  Sion,  that  you  may 
see  the  good  thin^  of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  your  life ;  and  may 
have  life  everlastmg.   Amen.*' 

SAcamcB  OF  thb  Mass. — By  the  mass  is  denoted  the  liturgy  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  consists  in  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  oflering  up  of  the  same  body 
and  blood  to  God,  by  the  ministry  of  the  priest,  for  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  and  a  continuation  of  the  same  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

In  saying  mass,  the  priest  is  supposed  to  represent  the  person  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  high  priest  of  the  new  law,  and  the  mass  itself  repre- 
sents  his  passion ;  and  therefore  the  priest  puts  on  these  vestments,  to 
represent  those,  with  which  Christ  was  ignominiously  clothed  at  the 
time  of  his  passion.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  amice  represents  the  rag 
or  clout  with  which  the  Jews  muffled  our  Savior's  face,  when  at  every 
blow  they  bid  him  prophesy  who  it  was  that  struck  him.  Luke  xxii.  64. 
The  alh  represents  the  white  garment,  with  which  he  was  vested  by 
Herod.  The  girdle^  maniple^  and  9toU^  represent  the  cords  and  bands, 
with  which  he  was  bound  in  the  different  stages  of  his  passion.  The 
cftoftt^,  or  outward  vestment,  represents  the  purpla  garment,  with  which 
he  was  clothed,  as  a  mock  king ;  upon  the  back  of  which  there  is  a  cross, 
to  represent  that  which  Christ  bore  on  his  sacred  shoulders.  Lastly^ 
the  priest's  tonsure  or  crown,  is  to  represent  the  crown  of  thorns,  which 
our  Savior  wore. 

In  these  vestments,  the  Church  makes  use  of  five  colors :  the  white  on 
the  feast  of  our  Lord,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  the  angels,  and  of  the 
saints  that  were  not  martyra ;  the  red^  on  the  feast  of  pentecost,  of  the 
invention  and  exaltation  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  apostles  and  martyra ; 
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the  gmtt,  on  the  gfreatesi  part  of  the  Sundmys  ;  the  violet,  in  the  peni- 
tential tiroes  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  upon  Vigils  and  Ember-dafa ;  and 
the  WocA  upon  Good  Friday,  and  in  the  masses  foF  the  dead. 

At  the  time  ot  mass,  there  is  always  a  cmcifiz  placed  upon  the  altar 
with  candles ;  the  former,  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  death  and  passioQ; 
the  latter,  in  honor  of  the  triumph  of  the  Sarior. 


In  perfornting  or  celebrating  maos,  the  jniest  standing  at  the  foot  tl 
the  altar,  haTing  made  a  low  reverence,  begins  with  the  sign  of  tha  oom, 
saying,  Jfit  Nomine  Patrit,  Sec. ;  next  follows  the  CotifiUor,  or  ^snenl 
confession.  After  which,  the  priest  going  up  to  the  altar,  begs  for  him- 
self and  the  people,  that  Qod  would  take  sway  their  iniquities,  thai  they 
may  be  worthy  to  enter  into  his  sanctuary.  Then  coming  up  to  the  altar, 
he  kisses  it,  in  reveTen^e  to  Christ,  of  whom  it  is  a  figure ;  and  going  to 
the  book,  he  reads  what  is  called  the  Introit,  or  entrance  of  the  nuus; 
which  is  different  every  day,  and  generally  an  anthem  taken  out  of  the 
Scripture,  with  the  first  verse  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Gloria  Fttri, 
to  glorify  the  blessed  Trinity. 

Then  follows  various  collects,  pnyers,  gospels,  &c.,  which  beingmded, 
the  priest  takes  aS  the  veil  from  the  chalice,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
ofienng  up  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  sacrifice. 

He  offers  first  the  bread  upon  the  paten,  or  little  plate ;  then  pours  tht 
wine  into  the  chalice,  mingling  with  it  a  little  water,  end  ofiers  that  ap 
in  like  manner,  begging  that  this  sacrifice  may  be  accepted  by  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  remission  of  his  sins,  for  all  those  present,  for  all  the 
faiuiful  living  and  dead,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Then  bowing 
down,  he  says,  "In  the  spirit  of  humility  and  in  a  contrite  mind  maywc 
be  received  ny  thee,  0  Lord:  and  so  may  our  sacrifice  be  made  thisdajr 
in  thy  sight,  that  it  may  please  thee,  O  LordOod.  Then  he  blenestM 
Wead  and  wine,  with  Uie  sign  of  the  cross,  invoking  the  Holy  Ohoil, 
vying,  "  Come,  thou,  the  Sanctifier,  the  Almighty,  and  eternal  Qod,  ml 
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Uess  this  sacrifice  prepared  for  thy  holy  name.''  After  this,  he  goes  to  the 
comer  of  the  altar,  and  there  washes  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  saying,  **  Lavoc 
ho^^  dec.  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  among  the  innocent,  and  I  will  encompass 
thy  altar,  O  Lord,"  &c.,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  25^  Psalm.  This  wash- 
ing of  the  fingers  denotes  the  cleanness  of  soul,  with  which  these  divine 
mysteries  are  to  he  celebrated ;  which  ought  to  be  such,  as  not  only  to  wash 
away  all  greater  filth,  hut  even  the  dust  which  sticks  to  the  tip  of  our 
fingers,  by  which  are  signified  the  smallest  faults  and  imperfections. 

AAer  washing  his  fingers,  the  priest  returns  to  the  middle  of  the  altar, 
and  recites  several  prayers,  &c.,  after  which  follows  the  canon  of  the 
mass,  or  the  most  sacred  or  solemn  part  of  this  divine  service,  which  is 
read  with  a  low  voice,  as  well  to  express  the  silence  of  Christ  in  his  pas* 
sion,  and  his  hiding  at  that  time  his  glory  and  his  divinity,  as  to  signify 
the  vast  importance  of  that  common  cause  of  all  mankind,  which  the  priest 
is  then  representing,  as  it  were  in  secret,  to  the  ear  of  God,  and  the  re* 
verence  and  awe  with  which  both  priest  and  people  ought  to  assist  at 
these  tremendous  mysteries. 

Then  the  priest  spreads  his  hands  over  the  bread  and  wine,  which  are 
to  be  consecrated  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  (according  to  the  an- 
cient ceremony  prescribed  in  the  lievitical  law,  Leviticus  1 :  3, 4,  16,  that 
the  priest  or  persops  who  ofiered  sacrifice,  should  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  victim,  before  it  was  immolated,)  and  he  begs  that  God  would  accept 
this  oblation,  which  he  makes,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church,  and  that 
he  would  grant  us  peace  in  this  life,  and  eternal  salvation  in  the  next. 
Then  he  messes  the  bread  and  wine,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  (a  cere- 
mony frequently  repeated  in  the  mass,  in  memory  of  Christ's  passion,  of 
which  this  sacrifice  is  the  memorial,  and  to  give  us  to  understand  that 
all  grace  and  sanctity  flow  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  is,  from  Christ  cru- 
cified,) and  he  prays  that  God  would  render  this  oblation,  blessed,  received, 
approved,  reasonable,  and  acceptable,  that  it  may  be  made  to  us  the  body 
and  blood  of  his  most  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Then  he  pro* 
ceeds  to  the  consecration,  first  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  our  Lord, 
and  then  of  the  wine  into  his  blood,  which  consecration  is  made  by  the 
words  of  Christ, pronounced  by  the  priest  in  his  name,  and  as  bearing  his 
person :  and  this  is  the  chief  action  of  the  mass,  in  which  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  sacrifice  consists ;  because  of  the  separate  consecration  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  exhibited  and 
presented  to  God,  and  Christ  is  mystically  immolated. 

Immediately  after  the  consecration  follow  the  elevation,  first  of  the  host, 
then  of  the  chalice,  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  elevation  upon  the  cross, 
and  that  the  people  may  adore  their  Lord  veiled  under  these  sacred  signs. 

The  host  having  been  elevated,  the  priest  breaks  it  in  imitation  of 
Christ  breaking  the  bread,  and  puts  a  particle  of  it  into  the  chalice,  which 
represents  the  re-uniting  of  Christ,  body,  blood  and  soul,  at  the  resur- 
rection. Then  follows  the  Agnus  Dei,  &c.,  after  which,  receiving  the 
sacred  host,  he  says,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  my 
soul  to  life  everlasting."  Having  paused  awhile,  he  proceeds  to  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  chalice,  after  which  follows  the  communion  of  the  people. 

Such  as  are  to  communicate,  go  up  to  the  rail  before  the  altar,  and 
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there  kneel  down ;  and  taking  the  towel,  hold  it  before  their  breasts,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  if  in  communicating,  it  should  happen  that  any  par- 
ticle should  fall,  it  may  not  fall  to  the  ground,  but  be  recelred  upon  the 
towel.  Then  the  clenc,  in  the  name  of  all  the  communicants,  says  the 
Ctmfiteor,  or  the  general  form  of  confession,  by  which  they  accuse  then- 
seWes  of  all  their  sins  to  Ood,  to  the  whole  court  of  heaven,  and  request 
the  prayers  and  intercession  of  both  the  triumphant  and  militant  chuich. 
After  which  the  priest,  turning  towards  the  communicants,  says : 

^  May  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  you,  and  forgive  you  your 
sms,  and  bring  you  to  life  everlasting.     Amen. 

^  May  the  Almighty  and  merciful  Lord'  grant  you  pardon,  aboolution 
and  remission  of  all  your  sins.     Amen." 

Then  the  priest,  taking  the  particles  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  which 
is  designed  for  the  communicants,  and  holding  one  of  them  whidi  he 
elevates  a  little  over  the  pix  or  paten,  pronounces  the  following  words: 
**  Ecce  Agnus  Dei,''  &c.,  that  is,  '*  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Qad :  benold  him 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  !*'  Then  he  repeats  three  times, 
Ikmdne  non  sum  digims,  &c.,  that  is,  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou 
shouldst  enter  under  my  roof:  speak  but  only  the  word,  and  my  soul 
shall  be  healed."  After  which,  he  distributes  the  holy  communion, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  consecrated  particle  upon  each  one, 
and  saying  to  each  one,  *'  Corpus  Dotnine  nostril"  ^.  **  The  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  soul  unto  life  everlasting.     Amen.** 

After  the  communion,  the  priest  takes  first  a  little  wine  into  the  cha- 
lice, which  is  called  the  first  ablution,  in  order  to  communicate  what  re* 
mains  of  the  consecrated  species  in  the  chalice ;  and  then  takea  a  little 
wine  and  water,  which  is  called  the  second  ablution,  upon  his  fingers, 
over  the  chalice,  to  the  end  that  no  particle  of  the  blessed  sacrament 
may  remain  sticking  to  his  fingers,  but  that  all  may  be  washed  into 
the  chalice  and  so  received.  Then  wiping  the  chalice,  and  covering  it, 
he  goes  to  the  book  and  reads  a  versicle  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  called  the 
communion,  because  it  was  used  to  be  sung  in  the  high  mass,  at  the  time 
that  the  people  communicated.  After  this,  he  turns  about  to  the  people 
with  the  usual  salutation,  Dominus  vobiscum  ;  and  then  returning  to  the 
book,  reads  the  collects  or  prayers  called  the  post-communion ;  after  which 
he  again  greets  the  people  with  Dominus  vobiscum^  and  gives  them  leave  to 
depart,  with  "  Ite,  Mista  est,'*  i.  e.  "  Go,  the  mass  is  done.**  Here  bow- 
ing before  the  altar,  he  makes  a  short  prayer  to  the  blessed  Trinity ;  and 
then  gives  his  blessing  to  all  there  present,  in  the  name  of  the  same 
blessed  Trinity,  "  Benedicat  voi''  &c.  ^* May  the  Almighty  God,  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  bless  you.*'  He  concludes,  by 
reading  at  the  comer  of  the  altar,  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  John,  which  the  people  hear  standing ;  but  at  these  words,  Vertum 
caro  factum  est,  The  word  was  made  flesh,  both  priest  and  people  kneel, 
in  reverence  to  the  mystery  of  Christ's  incarnation.  The  clerk  at  the 
end  answers,  "  Deo  gratias''  "  Thanks  be  to  God."  And  then  the  priest 
departs  from  the  altar,  reciting  to  himself  the  Benedicite,  or  the  canticle 
of  the  three  children,  inviting  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth  to  bless 
and  praise  our  Lord. 
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^  Confession. — ^When  one  would  confess  his  sins,  having  duly  prepared 
kimself  by  pnyer,  by  a  serious  examination  of  bis  conscience,  and  a 
liearty  contrition  for  his  sins,  he  kneels  down  at  the  confession  chair,  on 
me  side  of  the  priest,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  himself, 
ifliks  the  priest's  blessing,  saying,  **  Pray,  Father,  give  meyour  blessing.*' 
rhen  the  priest  blesses  him  in  the  following  words :  "  The  Lord  be  in 
thy  heart,  and  in  thy  lips,  that  thou  mayest  truly  and  humbly  confess  all 
thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Snost  Amen !"  After  which,  the  penitent  says  the  confiteor,  in  Latin, 
(nr  in  English,  as  far  as  mea  culpa,  &c. ;  and  then  accuses  himself  of 
ill  his  sins,  as  to  the  kind,  number,  and  agmvating  circumstances ;  and 
roneludes  with  this  or  the  like  form :  "  Of  Uiese,  and  all  other  sins  of  my 
whole  life,  I  humbly  accuse  myself;  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  them,  I  beg 
[laidon  of  God,  and  penance  and  absolution  of  you  my  ^ostly  fiither," 
ind  80  he  finishes  the  confiteor,  "  Therefore  I  beseech  thee,"  occ.  And 
Jien  attends  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  priest,  and  humbly  accepts 
penance  enjoined. 


Absolution. — ^The  form  of  absolution  is  as  follows.    The  priest  says, 

*  May  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  thee,  and  forgive  thy  sins,  and 
ning  thee  to  life  everlasting.  Amen." 

Then  stretching  forth  his  right  hand  towards  the  penitent,  he  says, 

*  May  the  Almi^ty  and  merciful  Lord  give  thee  pardon,  absolution,  and 
amission  of  thy  sins.     Amen." 

*'  Out  Lord  Jesus  Christ  absolve  thee,  and  1,  by  his  authority,  absolve 
hee,  in  the  first  place,  from  every  bond  of  excommunication  or  interdict, 
IS  far  as  I  have  power,  and  thou  standest  in  need :  in  the  next  place,  I 
ibsolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
ind  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

^  May  the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  merits  of  the  blessed 
i^irgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints,  and  whatsoever  good  thou  shalt  do, 
vr  whatsoever  evil  thou  shalt  sufier,  be  to  thee  unto  the  remission  of  thy 
ins,  the  increase  of  gprace,  and  the  recompense  of  everlasting  life.    Amen." 

Extreme  Unction. — In  administering  this  sacrament,  the  following 
hings  occur,  1st.  The  priest,  having  instructed  and  disposed  the  sick 
lerson  to  this  sacrament,  recites,  if  the  time  permits,  certam  prayers,  pre- 
cribed  in  the  ritual,  to  beg  God's  blessing  upon  the  sick,  and  that  his 
loly  angels  may  defend  them,  that  dwell  in  tlmt  habitation,  from  all  evil. 
^y.  Is  said  the  confietor,  or  general  form  of  confession  and  absolution ; 
ind  the  priest  exhorts  all  present  to  join  in  prayer  for  the  person  that  is 
lick ;  and  if  opportunity  permit,  according  to  the  Quality  or  number  of 
persons  there  present,  to  recite  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  with  the  Li- 
Bnies,  or  other  prayers,  upon  this  occasion.  3dly.  The  priest,  making 
hree  times  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  sick  person,  at  the  name  of  the 
Jessed  Trinity,  says,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
»f  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  all  power  of  the  devil  be  extinguished  in  thee, 
ly  the  laying  on  of  our  hands,  and  the  invocation  of  all  the  holy  angels, 
archangels,  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  virgins, 
ltd  all  the  saints.  Amen."   4thly.  Dipping  his  thumb  in  the  holy  ou,  he 
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anoints  the  sick  person  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  upon  the  ejres,  eui, 
mouth,  hands,  and  feet ;  at  each  anointing  making  use  of  this  form  of 
prayer :  '*  Through  this  holy  unction,  and  his  own  most  tender  maicjrf 
may  the  Lord  psidon  thee  whatever  sins  thou  hast  committed,  by  tlqf 
sight.     Amen.*' 

BmuAL  OF  THE  Dbad^^u  the  Roman  Catholic  Church*  at  the  iIItfl^ 
ment  of  a  person,  the  pastor  or  priest,  accompanied  by  his  dcricSt  gom 
to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and  navinff  sprinkled  the  body  or  cot&a  wi& 
holy  water,  recites  an  anthem.  After  this,  the  body  is  carried  to  the  chnrdi, 
the  clergy  going  before,  two  and  two,  af^  the  manner  of  a  procession, 
and  singing  the  50th  Psalm,  '*  Miserere,**  *'  Have  mercy  on  rae*  O  God, 
according  to  thy  great  mercv,"  tec. ;  and  thepeople  following  the  coipss, 
and  praying  in  silence  for  tne  deceased.  When  they  have  arrivedat  tfat 
chorch,  the  corpse  is  set  down  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  with  the  lost 
towards  the  altar,  (except  the  deceased  was  a  priest,  in  which  cue  the 
head  is  to  be  towards  tne  altar,)  and  wax  tapers  are  lighted,  and  set  vf 
round  the  coffin.  Then,  if  time  and  opportunity  permit,  is  recited  die 
dirge,  that  is,  the  office  of  the  matins  aiKl  the  lauds  for  the  dead,  followed 
by  a  solemn  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  according  to  the  moat  an* 
cient  custom  of  the  universal  church.  The  dirge  and  mass  beinff  finished, 
the  priest,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  deceased,  performs  the  barial  ser- 
Yices,  which  consists  of  prayers  and  singing.  After  this,  whilst  the  body 
is  carried  towards  the  place  of  its  interment,  is  said  or  sung  an  anthsBK 
When  they  are  come  to  the  grave,  if  it  has  not  been  blessed  before,  the 
priest  blesses  it  by  a  prayer.  Then  the  priest  sprinkles  with  holy  walSTr 
and  afterwards  incenses  both  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  and  the  grave. 
Then,  whilst  the  body  is  put  in  the  earth,  is  sung  an  anthem.  After  this, 
the  priest  sprinkles  the  body  with  holy  water,  and  the  ceremony  is  con- 
cluded with  prayer. 

Mareiaob. — ^In  respect  to  marriage,  the  Catholic  Church  directs,  1st 
That  the  banns  should  be  proclaimed  on  three  Sundays,  or  festival  days, 
before  the  celebration  of  marriage ;  to  the  end,  that  if  any  knows  any  im- 
pediment, why  the  parties  may  not  by  the  law  of  God,  or  his  Church,  be 
joined  in  matrimony,  he  may  declare  it. 

2dly.  The  parties  are  to  lie  married  by  their  own  parish  priest,  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  witnesses. 

3dly.  The  parties  express,  in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  their  mutual 
consent,  according  to  the  usual  form  ot  the  Church ;  after  which  the  |Hiest 
says,  *'  I  join  you  in  matrimony,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Soo, 
and  of  the  Htoly  Ghost.     Amen  !'* 

4thly.  The  priest  blesses  the  ring,  saying.  **  Bless,  O  God,  the  rinff, 
which  we  bless  in  thy  name,  that  she  that  shul  wear  it,  keeping  in  vicdaUs 
fidelity  to  her  spouse,  may  ever  remain  in  peace  and  in  thy  will,  and 
always  live  in  mutual  charity.     Through  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen !" 

The  priest  sprinkles  the  nng  with  holy  water ;  and  the  bridegroom 
taking  it,  puts  it  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  of  the  bride,  saying, 
'*  In  the  name  of  tho  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost, 
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len."  Here,  also,  according  to  the  custom  of  Ireland,  the  bridegroom 
t8  some  gold  and  silver  into  the  hand  of  the  bride,  saying,  *'  With  this 
g,  I  thee  wed,  this  gold  and  silver  I  give  thee,  and  with  all  my  worldly 
ads  I  thee  endow." 

Sthly.  After  this,  if  the  nuptial  benediction  is  to  be  given,  the  priest 
rs  the  mass  appointed'in  the  Missal,  for  the  bridegroom,. and  the  bride-; 
i  havinp^  said  the  PcUer  Naster,  he  prays  over  the  new  married  couple, 
er  which  he  administers  to  them  the  sacrament,  and  concludes  by  ad- 
inishing  them  to  be  faithful  and  tfflectionate  to  each  other. "^ 

GREEK  CHURdlt. 

rhis  Church  disowns  the  authority  of  the  pooe,  and  denies  that  the 
nrch  of  Rome  is  the  true  Catholic  Church.  I^et,  in  many  respects, 
rites  and  ceremonies  appear  as  idle  and  unfounded,  as  those  of  the 
mer.  Their  priests  wear  their  beards  and  a  peculiar  dress.  The 
gin  Mary  is  the  great  olnect  of  veneration,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
tage  without  her  picture,  with  a  light  before  it.  Among  other  absurdi- 
I,  they  administer  the  extreme  unction,  by  anticipation,  to  whole 
OLBehoids.  They  do  not  admit,  like  the  Roman  Church,  of  images  or 
tues,  but  use  paintings  and  silver  shrines.  In  their  churches,  which 
i  (generally  small  and  plain,  the  men  and  women  sit  apart,  and  have 
larate  ent^nces.  In  praying,  they  face  to  the  east,  and  seldom  kneel. 
.ere  are  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  in  the  year  free  from  fasts, 
ich  are  strictly  kept 

Weddings  among  the  G^reeks  are  celebrated  with  rejoicings,  and  a 
cession  attends  the  bride  to  her  future  home.  In  the  procession  are 
3n  many  young  girls,  dressed  in  white,  preceded  by  music,  who 
Iter  flowers  in  the  path. 

The  funerals  are  attended  with  show.  The  body  is  richly  dressed, 
1  strewed  with  flowers.     A  long  procession  is  formed,  and  two  or  three 

women  hired  for  the  occasion,  walk  by  the  side  of  the  bier  howling,  and 
dng  of  the  dead  such  questions  as  these,  "  Why  did  you  die  ?  you  had 
ney,  friends,  a  fair  wife,  and  many  children.     Why  did  you  die  ?" 

the  ninth  day  after,  a  feast  is  given  by  the  nearest  relative,  accom- 
lied  with  music  and  dancins^. 

[n  the  Russian  Church,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Greek  Church,  the 
rgy  are  extremely  ignorant,  fivery  house  has  a  painting  of  some 
nt,  or  of  the  virgin,  before  which  the  inmates  ofier  prayers,  and  per- 
m  many  ceremonies.     Their  fasts  and  festivals,  which  are  numerous, 

observed  with  great  strictness ;  the  latter  with  much  rejoicing.  A 
at  reverence  is  entertained  for  the  number  forty,  which  a  Russian 
ks  frequent  occasion  to  use ;  for  example,  to  express  twenty  shillings, 
would  say  forty  six-pence.  Baptism  is  performed  by  trine  immersion, 
[  with  much  ceremony. 

rhe  marriages  of  the  nobility  are  solemnized  much  as  in  other  parts 
Europe ;  but  the  courtship  of  the  peasants  is  singular.  The  suitor 
»lie8  to  the  mother,  saying,  "  Proauce  your  merchandize,  we  have 

*  Catholic  Christian. 
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money  for  it."  Should  the  bargain  be  concluded,  the  bride  at  the  trad- 
ding  18  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  wormwood,  not  an  unapt  emblem  fiv 
the  wife  of  a  Russian  boor.  Hops  are  thrown  orer  her  head,  with  Ike 
wish  that  she  may  prove  as  fruitful  as  this  plant.  Second  marriagetare 
tolerated ;  the  third  are  considered  scandalous ;  and  the  fourth  abeofaitelj 
unlawful.  On  the  burial  of  a  deceased  person,  a  paper  signed  bj  the 
bishop  is  put  into  his  hand,  as  a  passport  to  a  better  world. 

LUTHERANS. 

In  1523,  Luther  drew  up  a  liturgy  or  form  of  prayer  and  admimstn- 
tion  of  the  sacraments,  which,  in  many  particulars,  ditifered  little  firomtk 
mass  of  the  Church  *of  Rome.  But  he  did  not  intend  to  confine  hii 
followers  to  this  form ;  and  hence  every  country,  where  LutheranisD 
prevails,  has  its  own  liturgy,  which  is  the  rule  of  proceeding  in  all  thit 
relates  to  external  worship,  and  the  public  exercises  of  religion.  Hie 
liturgies  used  in  the  different  countries,  which  have  embraced  the  syMan 
of  Luther,  perfectly  agree  in  all  the  essential  branches  of  relieiont  m  tU 
matters  that  are  of  real  moment  and  importance ;  but  they  diner  inddj 
in  many  things  of  an  indifferent  nature,  concerning  which  the  Scriptmes 
are  silent,  and  which  compose  that  part  of  the  pubUc  religion  that  deriTes 
its  authority  from  the  wisdom  and  appointment  of  men.  AssemUiet  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship  meet  every  where  at  stated  times. 
Here  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  publicly  read  ;  prayers  and  hymns  address- 
ed to  the  Deity ;  the  sacraments  administered ;  and  the  people  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  excited  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  the 
discourses  of  their  ministers. 

Of  all  Protestants,  the  Lutherans  are  perhaps  those  who  differ  least 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  only  in  regard  to  their  doctrine  of  etmnth' 
MfantiatioTit  namely,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  materially 

g resent  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  thou^  in  an  incomjse- 
ensible  manner ;  or,  that  the  partakers  of  the  Lord's  supper  receive  amg 
with,  under,  and  in  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real  body  and  Uood  d( 
Christ ;  but  likewise  as  they  represent  several  religious  practices  and 
ceremonies  as  tolerable,  and  some  of  them  useful,  wmch  are  retained  in 
no  other  Protestant  Church.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  forms 
of  exercises  in  the  celebration  of  baptism ;  the  use  of  wafers  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  the  private  confession  of  ains ,  the 
use  of  images,  of  incense,  of  lighted  tapers  in  their  churches,  (partica- 
larly  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,)  with  a  crucifix  on  the  altar. 
All  these  are  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  not  general,  but  confined  to  particular  parts. 

Formerly,  private  confession  was  universally  practised  by  the  Lutherufi, 
though  they  never  held,  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  forgiveness  of  sins 
in  this  world  to  be  necessary  for  forgiveness  in  another  life ;  and  it  was 
connected  with  the  disgraceful  custom  of  giving,  on  that  occasion,  a  small 
present  to  the  confessor.  This  confession  money,  as  it  was  called*  con- 
stituted in  many  places  an  important  part  of  the  clergyman's  salary ; 
but  this  custom,  as  well  as  private  confession  itself,  has  been  abolished 
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in  most  of  the  Lutheran  countries  and  congregations,  and  another  source 
of  reTenue  substituted  in  its  place.  A  kind  of  public  and  general  con- 
fession is  in  use  as  a  preparative  to  the  Lord's  supper. 

The  public  haptwn  of  infants  among  the  Lutherans  is  administered  in 
the  church  by  some  person  in  orders,  as  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
as  it  may  be  convenient  The  priest  begins  with  exorcism.  Next,  he 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  face  and  the  breast  of  the  infant. 
Then  he  repeats  some  prayers,  and  reads  that  part  of  the  tenth  of  Marki 
which  speaks  of  bringing  children  to  Jesus.  Next,  he  lays  his  hand  on 
the  heaa  of  the  child  and  says  the  Lord's  prayer ;  after  which,  he  inquires 
the  name  of  the  infant,  and  then  asks  him  three  times,  whether  ht 
renounces  the  devil  and  his  works,  and  three  times  whether  he  believes 
in  Gtod  the  Father,  and  so  ouj  to  all  which,  for  the  infant^  the  god&ther 
answers  in  the  affirmative.  Then  the  naked  head  of  the  chiki  is  held 
over  the  font,  and  the  priest  pours  water  three  times  over  it,  while  he  is 
pvononncing  the  usual  baptismal  words,  pouring  once  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  a  second  time  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  a  third  time  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  he  covers  the  head  of  the  child,  and 
before  he  returns  it  to  the  godfather,  he  pronounces,  with  his  hand  upon 
the  head,  a  short  benedictory  prayer. 

The  private  baptitm  of  uiiuits  is  allowed  only  in  cases  of  necessity. 
In  such  cases,  baptism  is  administered  by  a  priest  or  layman,  or  a  sworn 
midwife,  or  the  mother  of  the  babe.  Tnis  being  an  hasty  performance 
of  baptism,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  service  is  omitted,  as  the  renun- 
ciation of  Satan,  and  the  profession  of  faith ;  but  if  the  child  lives,  he  is 
afterwards  carried  to  church,  and  the  priest  adds  the  parts  which  had  been 
omitted. 

The  baptism  of  exposed  infants  is  performed  as  the  public  baptism  of 
infants. 

Some  time  before  the  baptism  of  adults  they  are  instructed ;  at  the 
administration,  exorcism  is  oniitted ;  godfathers  are  not  allowed  to  answer) 
but  the  person  to  be  baptized  is  himself  publicly  catechised.  He  renoun- 
ces Satan ;  professes  his  belief  of  the  creed ;  and,  kneeling  on  a  little 
bench,  and  leaning  his  head  over  the  font,  the  priest  pours  water  on  it, 
while  he  utters  the  baptismal  words."^ 

CHUECH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Church  of  England  allows  of  but  two  sacraments — the  eucharist 
and  baptism.  The  former  of  these  is  generally  taken  by  persons  a  little 
before  death,  as  is  that  of  extreme  unction  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church ; 
hut  it  is  administered  once  a  month  publicly  in  the  Church.  The  manner 
of  its  administration  may  be  seen  in  every  common  prayer  book. 

Baptism  is  the  other  sacrament  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  may 
be  administered  to  either  infants  or  adults ;  but  generally  to  the  former, 
and  is  either  public  or  private.  There  are  three  services  for  this  sacm- 
ment :  "  1st,  the  ministration  of  public  baptism  of  infants,  to  be  used  in 

*  Robinson's  History  of  Baptism. 
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the  church ;  2d,  the  ministration  of  baptiflm  of  children  in  honse* ;  ui 
3d,  the  mimstiation  of  baptism  to  such  as  are  of  riper  yean,  and  sic 
ablQ  to  answei  for  themselves."  Infonts  leceire  their  Chriiltian  nantec  u 
this  rite. 

The  use  of  ipoiuan,  or  ^odtathers,  at  the  time  a  child  is  baptized  ot 
christeaed,  as  it  is  called,  is  indispenMble-:  for  a  male,  there  muat  be  two 
godfathers  and  one  godmother ;  and  for  a  female,  two  godmothers  and 
one  godfather,  who  "  promise  a  tow,"  in  the  child's  name,  "  that  it  ahsU 
renounce  the  devii  and  all  his  works ;  bebeve  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandmenta,  and  walk  in 
the  same,  till  the  end  of  hia  life." 

Confirmation.— When  children  are  properly  instructed  in  the  naOue  awl 
obligations  promised  for  them  in  bapiism,  by  the  Church  catechism,  they  an 
then  required  to  be  preaenied  lo  the  bishop  for  confirmatitM^  in  order  u 
ratily  those  tows,  in  their  own  persons,  by  this  rite ;  but  not  being  instituted 
W  Christ,  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a  sacrament.  The  office  of  the 
Church  begins  with  a  serious  admonition  lo  all  those,  who  are  dasirDUt 
to  partake  of  its  benefits ;  and  that  they  should  renew  in  their  own  hmw 


the  solemn  engagements,  which  they  entered  into  by  their  sureties,  at 
their  baptism,  and  this  in  the  praetux  of  God  and  the  tohoU  eongrtgation; 
to  which  every  one  ought  to  answer,  with  revertTKe  and  teriaia  conside- 
ration, /  do.  Then  follow  some  acts  of  praise  and  prayer,  proper  for  the 
occasion.  The  ceremony  consists  of  the  imposition,  or  laying  on  of 
hands  upon  the  head.  The  office  concludes  with  suitable  prayers.  The 
bishop,  having  laid  hu  hand  upon  the  head  of  each  person,  as  a  token 
of  God's  favor,  humbly  supplicates  the  Almighty  and  everlasting  Godi 
that  kit  hand  may  be  over  them,  and  his  Holy  Spirit  may  be  aboays  wiik 
them,  to  lead  them  in  the  knowledge  tuid  obedience  of  hit  loord,  to  that  at 
the  end  of  their  livet  they  may  be  laved  through  Jenit  Chritt,  and  to  this  is 
added  a  collect  out  of  the  communion  service,  concluding  with  the  bishop's 
blessing,  who  now  desires,  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  Father, 
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n,  and  Holy  Ohost,  may  be  bestowed  upon  them,  and  remain  with 
jm  forever. 

Matrimony  is  not  deemed  as  a  sacrament  in  this  Church,  akhough 
yarded  as  a  sacred  and  holy  rite.  It  is  performed  either  in  public  in 
I  church,  or  in  a  private  house,  and  either  by  license  or  the  puolication 

banns. 

The  funerals  of  the  Church  of  England  are  very  simple  and  affecting ; 

d  the  service  of  the  most  solemn  and  devout  kmd. 

Baptism  in  the  Prahyterian  Church  of  Scotland  is  practised  by  none 

t  ministers,  who  do  it  by  sprinkling ;  and  whether  performed  in  priviite 

in  public,  it  is  almost  always  preceded  by  a  sermon. 
The  hordes  supper  is  not  admmistered  so  frequently  in  Scotland,  as  in 
ne  other  places.  Some  time  before  this  takes  place,  it  is  announced 
»m  the  pulpit.  The  week  before,  the  kirk  sessions  meets,  and  draws 
» a  list  of  all  the  communicants  in  the  parish,  according  to  the  minister's 
amination  book,  and  the  testimony  of  the  ciders  and  deacons.  Accord- 
g  to  this  list,  tickets  are  delivered  to  each  communicant,  if  desired,  and 
e  ministers  and  elders  also  give  tickets  to  stmngers,  who  give  sufficient 
stimoniak.  None  are  allowed  to  communicate  without  such  tickets, 
liich  are  produced  at  the  table.  Those  who  never  received  are  instruct- 
.  by  the  minister,  and  by  themselves,  in  the  nature  of  the  sacraments, 
id  taught  what  is  the  proper  preparation  thereunto.     The  Wednesday 

Thursday  before,  there  is  a  solemn  fast,  and  on  the  Saturday  there 
e  two  preparatory  sermons.  On  Sunday  morning,  aAer  singmg  and 
ayer  as  usual,  the  minister  of  the  parish  preaches  a  suitable  sermon ; 
id  when  the  ordinary  worship  is  ended,  he  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
rbids  the  unworthy  to  approach,  and  invites  the  penitent  to  come  and 
ceive  the  sacrament  Then  he  goes  into  the  body  of  the  church,  where 
le  or  two  tables,  according  to  its  width,  are  placed,  reaching  from  one 
id  to  the  other,  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth,  and  seats  on  both 
ies  for  the  communicants.  The  minister  places  himself  at  the  end,  or 
iddle  of  the  table.  After  a  short  discourse,  he  reads  the  institution, 
id  blesses  the  elements ;  then  he  breaks  the  bread  and  distributes  it, 
id  the  wine  to  those  that  are  next  him,  who  transmit  them  to  their 
sighbors  ;  the  elders  and  deacons  attending  to  serve,  and  see  that  the 
hole  is  performed  with  decency  and  order.  Whilst  these  communicate, 
e  minister  discourses  on  the  nature  of  the  sacrament ;  and  the  whole 

concluded  with  singing  and  prayer.  The  minister  then  returns  to  the 
ilpit  and  preaches  a  sermon.  Tne  morning  service  ended,  the  congre- 
ition  are  dismissed  for  an  hour ;  after  which  the  usual  afternoon  worship 

performed.  On  the  Monday  morning,  there  is  public  worship  with  two 
>rmons ;  and  these,  properly  speaking,  close  the  communion  service. 
o  private  communions  are  allowed  in  Scotland. 

marriage  is  solemnized  nearly  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of 
ngland,  with  the  exception  of  the  ring,  which  is  deemed  a  great  relit 
'  ''popery."  By  the  laws  of  Scotland,  the  marriage  knot  may  be  tied 
ithout  any  ceremony  of  a  religious  nature :  a  simple  promise  in  the 
Pesence  of  witnesses,  or  a  known  previous  cohabitation,  being  sufficient 
48  32* 
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to  bind  the  obligation.    That  most  ridiculons,  often  unmoral,  and  elnxnt 
ahraye  injiuioiu  practice  of  marrying  at  Gretfta  Greert  ia'still  in  we, 


wbere  a  blacksmith  performs  the  ceremony  according  to  the  ri^ta  of  dte 
Church! 

The  Jvneral  ceremony  is  performed  in  total  silence.  The  corpse  ii 
carried  to  the  grave,  and  there  interred  without  a  word  being  spoken  on 
the  occasion. 

BAPmSTS. 

The  distinguiahinff  peculiarity  of  this  denomination  of  Christiana,  so 
bi  as  their  ceremonies  are  concerned,  relates  to  their  mode  of  ba]»ian, 
which  is  administered  only  to  adults,  and  byimmereion.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  a  public  baptism  of  forty-eight  persons  among  the  Ei^&h 
Baptists,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Robinson's  History  of  the  BaptiMt. 

The  administrator,  in  a  long  black  gown  of  fine  baize,  without  a  bat, 
with  a  small  New  Testament  in  his  hand,  came  down  to  the  rirer  side 
accompanied  by  several  Baptist  ministers  and  deacons  of  their  chuiehes, 
and  the  persons  to  be  baptized.  The  men  came  first,  two  and  two,  with- 
out bats,  and  dressed  as  usual,  except  that  instead  of  coats,  each  had  on 
a  long  while  baize  gown,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  sash.  Such  is 
had  no  hair,  wore  white  cotton  or  linen  caps.  The  women  followed  the 
men,  two  and  two,  all  dressed  neat,  clean  and  plain,  and  their  gowns 
white  linen  or  dimity.  It  was  said  the  garments  had  knobs  of  lead  at 
the  bottom  to  make  them  sink.  Each  had  a  long  li^t  silk  cloak, 
hanging  loosely  over  her  shoulders,  a  broad  riband  tied  over  her  gown 
beneath  her  breast,  and  a  hat  on  her  head.  They  all  ranged  themselves 
roQud  the  administrator  at  the  water  side.  A  great  multitude  of  spec- 
tators stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  both  sides ;  some  hod  climbed 
and  sat  on  the  trees ;  many  sat  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  and  all 
behaved  with  a  decent  seriousness,  which  did  honor  to  the  good  sense 
and  the  good  manners  of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  to  the  free  constitn- 
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tion  of  this  country.  First,  the  administrator  read  an  hymn,  which  tho 
people  sang.  Then,  he  read  that  portion  of  Scripture,  which  is  read  in 
the  Greek  church  on  the  same  occasion,  the  history  of  the  baptism  of 
the  eunuch,  beginning  at  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  and  ending  with  the 
thirty-ninth.  About  ten  minutes  he  stood  expounding  the  Terses,  and, 
then  taking  one  of  the  men  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  into  the  water, 
saying,  as  he  went,  See  here  ii  yHtter,  what  doth  hifider  f  Ifihou  believ- 
egt  toUh  aU  thine  hearty  thou  mayegt  he  baptized.  When  he  came  to  a 
sufficient  depth  he  stopped,  and  with  the  utmost  composure  placing  him- 
self on  the  left  hand  of  the  man,  his  face  being  towaras  the  man's  shoul- 
der, he  put  his  right  hand  between  his  shoulder  behind,  gathering  into 
it  a  little  of  the  ffown  for  hold :  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  ^e  thnisted 
under  the  sash  before,  and  the  man  putting  his  two  thumbs  into  that 
hand,  he  locked  all  top^ether  by  closing  his  hand.  Then  he  deliberately 
said,  "  I  baptize  thee  m  the  name  of  Uie  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,**  and  while  he  uttered  these  words,  standing  wide,  he 
gently  leaned  him  backward  and  dipped  him  once.  As  soon  as  he  had 
raised  him,  a  person  in  a  boat,  fastened  there  for  the  purpose,  took  hold 
of  the  man's  hand,  wiped  his  face  with  a  napkin,  and  led  him  a  few 
steps  to  another  attendant,  who  then  gave  him  his  arm,  walked  with  him 
to  the  house,  and  assisted  him  to  dress.  There  were  many  such  in 
waiting,  who,  like  the  primitive  susceptors,  assisted  during  the  whole 
aervice.  The  rest  of  the  men  followed  the  first,  and  were  baptized  in 
like  manner.     After  them  the  women  were  baptized. 

A  female  friend  took  ofi*  at  the  water  side  the  hat  and  cloak.  A 
deacon  of  the  church  led  one  to  the  administrator,  and  another  from 
him  ;  and  women  at  the  water  side  took  each,  as  she  came  out  of  the 
river,  and  conducted  her  to  the  apartment  in  the  house,  where  they 
dressed  themselves.  When  all  were  baptized,  the  administrator,  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  river,  and  standins^  at  the  side,  gave  a  short  exhortation 
cm  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  ooedience  to  divine  commands,  and 
then  with  the  usual  benediction  dismissed  the  assembly.  About  half  an 
bour  after,  the  men  newly  baptized  having  dressed  themselves,  went 
from  their  rooms  into  a  large  hall  in  the  house,  where  they  were  pre- 
sently joined  by  the  women,  who  came  from  their  apartments  to  the  same 
5 lace.  Then  they  sent  a  messenger  to  the  administrator,  who  was 
ressing  in  his  apartment,  to  inform  him  they  waited  for  him.  He 
presently  came,  and  first  prayed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  closed  the 
whole  bv  a  short  discourse  on  the  blessingrs  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  the  pleasure  of  a  good  conscience,  the 
importance  of  a  holy  life,  and  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Congre^:itionalists  are  few  and  simple 
<— more  so,  than  among  most  other  denommations  of  Christians. 

Public  worship  among  them  is  generally  introduced  by  invoking  the 
Divine  blessing  r.pon  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  This  is  followed 
by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  which  is  accompanied  by  some  minis- 
ters with  explanatory  remarks.     Then  follows  a  psalm  or  hymn,  which 
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is  sung  by  the  choir  next,  an  extempore  prayer  is  offered,  during  which 
the  congregation  most  generally  stand,  though  this  is  entirely  opdonal 
with  them.  Singing  again  occurs,  and  then  a  sermon  follows,  which  it 
generally  founded  upon  a  small  portion  of  Scrinture,  from  which  is  de- 
duced a  doctrine  or  proposition,  which  is  attempted  to  be  illustrated,  proTed, 
and  enforced.  A  short  prayer  is  added,  invoking  the  divine  luessiiig 
upon  the  word,  and.'^'the  service  concludes  with  a  benediction,  during 
voiich  the  congregation  stand.  This  is  the  usual  order  of  the  morning 
service.  That  of  the  afternoon  differs  from  this  only  in  omitting  the 
reading  the  Scriptures ;  but  an  additional  psalm  or  hymn  is  sung,  which 
immediately  precedes  the  benediction. 

i 

Baptism. — This  rite  is  administered  in  the  Congregationaliat  church, 
not  only  to  adults,  but  also  to  the  children  of  such  parents  as  unite  them* 
selves  to  the  visible  family  of  Christ.  When  an  infant  is  to  receive  bap- 
tism, the  parents  introduce  the  child  at  some  convenient  time,  either  at 
the  commencement  or  conclusion  of  public  service.  Previously  to  the 
administmtion  of  the  ordinance,  a  prayer  is  offered  by  the  minister  in- 
voking the  divine  Messing  upon  the  parents,  and  child,  with  other  senti- 
ments appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  circumstances :  afler  which,  the 
child  is  presented  at  the  table  adjoining  the  pulpit,  on  which  has  be3B 
previously  placed  a  basin  or  font  of  water.  Tne  minister  is  here  infoim- 
cd  by  the  parents,  the  father,  if  he  be  present,  what  name  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  child — upon  which,  dipping  his  hand  into  the  water,  he 
takes  such  a  portion  as  is  convenient,  and  sprinkles  it  upon  the  &ce  of 
the  child,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  the  name  of  it,  and  makinff  de- 
claration that  he  baptizes  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Then  follows,  in  some  churches,  an  exhortation  to  the  parents; 
but  usually  this  is  omitted,  and  the  ceremony  is  concluded  by  prayer.  In 
the  baptism  of  an  adult,  the  order  of  services  are  essentially  the  same. 

Lord's  Sitppbb. — This  ordinance  is  administered  in  many  of  the 
churches  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  every  month  ;  but  in  some,  but  once  in 
two  or  three  months.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  a  lecture  preparatory, 
which  is  held  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  Sabbath.  The  time  of  the 
celebration  is  commonly  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  serrice, 
unless  the  church  be  large,  when  it  takes  the  place  of  the  latter  service. 
A  recital  of  the  words  of  institution  recorded  by  Faul  in  2  Cor.  xi.  23^— 
26.,  together  with  such  remarks  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  usually 
opens  the  ceremony.  This  is  followed  by  a  prayer  or  invocation,  during 
which  the  element  of  bread  is  consecrated  to  the  purpose  of  symbolizing 
the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  considered  as  broken  for  sin.  The 
bread  is  then  broken,  afler  which,  having  announced  that  it  has  been 
duly  set  apart  to  a  sacred  acd  sacramental  use,  the  minister  gives  it  in 
charge  to  the  deacons,  to  be  distributed  to  the  communicants,  reciting  the 
words,  "  Take,  eat,"  &c. 

In  like  manner,  the  wine  is  consecrated  by  the  giving  of  thanks,  after 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  communicants,  the  minister  reciting  the 
words,  **  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament.*' 
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The  service  is  then  concluded,  after  the  example  of  Christ  and  his 
lisciples  by  singing  a  hymn,  and  the  usual  benediction  follows. 

METHODISTS. 

'  The  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  Methodist  connection 
is  introduced  by  reciting  one  or  more  select  passages  of  Scripture,  during 
i^hich  a  collection  is  tsdcen  up  for  the  poor.  This  is  followed  by  an  Jn- 
iritation  to  the  proper  subjects  of  the  ordinance  to  attend  upon  it,  with 
'  humble  confession  to  Almighty  Ood ;"  upon  which  the  minister  offers  a 
general  confession,  in  the  name  of  all  who  are  invited  to  receive  the 
holy  communion,  during  which  both  he  and  the  people  kneel.  This  is. 
followed  by  a  prayer  for  pardon,  die  cleansing  influences  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  devout  thanksgiving.  Next,  die  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
are  duly  consecrated  by  prayer :  after  which,  having  first  received  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  himself,  the  minister  delivers  the  same  to  such 
other  ministers  as  may  be  present,  and  after  that  to  the  people.  When 
Bill  have  communicated,  and  the  remaining  consecrated  elements  have 
been  decently  covered,  the  Lord's  prayer  is  recited,  the  people  repeating 
ftfter  the  minister  every  petition.  Other  prayers  follow,  if  time  permit, 
amd  the  service  is  concluded  by  a  benedicdon  upon  the  communicants. 

Baptism. — ^In  the  ministradon  of  baptism  to  infants,  the  minister  com- 
ing to  the  font  filled  with  pure  water,  ofiers  an  exhortadon  suited  to  the 
sacred  ofiice ;  after  which  he  prays  in  an  especial  manner  for  the  child 
presented  to  receive  the  holy  ordinance.  This  being  ended,  the  congre- 
?adon  rise,  and  the  minister  recites  the  words  of  the  Gospel  written  by 
Mark  x.  13,  &c.  Then  taking  the  child  into  his  hands,  he  requests  its 
^riends  to  name  it ;  upon  which,  naming  it  after  them,  he  spnnkles  or 
x)urs  water  upon  it,  or  if  desired  immerses  it  in  water,  and  makes  de- 
rlaration,  that  he  baptizes  it  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
j^host.  Then  all  kneeling,  the  Lord's  prayer  is  recited,  and  an  extem- 
M>re  prayer  is  offered,  which  finishes  the  services.  The  bapdsm  of  adults 
proceeds  much  in  the  same  order. 

FRIENDS. 

This  body  6f  professing  Christians  are  distinguished  for  great  sim- 
plicity of  manners  and  customs,  both  in  relation  to  their  intercourse 
;vith  mankind,  and  their  religious  worship  and  ceremonies.  They  con- 
tider  as  obstructions  to  pure  worship,  all  forms  which  divert  the  at- 
ention  of  the  mind  from  the  secret  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
neet  together  in  religious  assemblies,  but  deem  it  their  duty  to  maintain 
lilence,  until  such  time  as  some  one  of  their  body  is  moved  by  divine  in- 
iaence  to  address  the  congregation,  which  is  usually  done  in  a  calm  and 
lignified  manner.  They  reject  a  regular  Gospel  ministry  viewing  it 
lawful  for  every  person,  whether  male  or  female,  to  address  their  meet- 
ings, if  moved  thereto  by  the  Spirit.  They  reject  also  the  Sabbath,  sing- 
ing, baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  They  have  no  family  worship,  and 
no  religious  service  at  meals.  They  practise  great  abstemiousness  in 
their  living,  and  religiously  avoid  all  amusements,  all  forms  of  politeness, 
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and  respect  of  persons.  They  disuse  the  names  of  the  months  and 
years,  and  the  custom  of  speaking  to  a  single  person  in  the  jdond 
number. 

When  persons  belonging  to  their  order  design  to  become  connected  liy 
marriage,  they  appear  together  and  propose  their  intention  to  the  monthly 
meeting,  and,  if  not  attended  by  their  parents  and  guardians,  produce  i 
written  certificate  of  their  consent,  signed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
The  meeting  then  appoints  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  they  becleir 
of  other  engagements  respecting  marriage ;  and  if  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, to  which  the  parties  also  come  and  declare  the  continuance  of  their 
intention,  no  objections  be  reported,  they  have  the  meeting's  consent  to 
solemnize  their  intended  marriage.  Tnis  is  done  in  a  public  meeting 
for  worship,  towards  the  close  whereof  the  parties  stand  up,  and  solemnlj 
take  each  other  for  husband  and  wife.  A  certificate  of  the  proceeding 
is  then  publicly  read,  and  signed  by  the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  the 
relations  and  others  as  witnesses.  Of  such  marriage  the  monthly  meet- 
ing keeps  a  record  ;  as  also  of  the  births  and  burials  of  its  members.  A 
certificate  of  the  date,  of  the  name  of  the  infant,  and  of  its  parents,  signed 
by  those  present  at  the  birth,  is  the  subject  of  one  of  these  iast-meotionei 
records ;  and  an  order  for  the  interment,  countersigned  by  the  gmve-niaker, 
of  the  other.  The  naming  of  children  is  without  ceremony.  Burials 
are  also  conducted  in  a  simple  manner.  The  body,  followed  by  the  re- 
lations and  friends,  is  sometimes,  previously  to  interment,  carried  to  a 
meeting ;  and  at  the  grave  a  pause  is  generally  made :  on  both  which 
occasions,  it  frequently  falls  out  that  one  or  more  friends  present  have 
somewhat  to  express  tor  the  edification  of  those  who  attend ;  but  no  reK- 
gious  rite  is  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  the  burial.*" 

SHAKERS. 

The  peculiar  religious  customs  of  this  sect,  in  relation  to  public  wor^ 
ship,  to  which  we  shall  confine  our  attention,  are  thus  given  by  an  e]re 
witness,t  during  a  visit  to  that  branch,  which  reside  at  New  Lebanon. 

"  On  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  meeting-house,  two  or  three 
of  their  families  do  not  assemble  in  it,  but  maintain  public  worship 
among  themselves.  And  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  but 
about  two  hundred  assembled  on  the  day  I  was  with  them,  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  males  and  females.  After  being  seated  and  sitting 
awhile  in  silence,  they  deliberately  arose  and  formed  in  rows,  males 
and  females  facing  each  other,  leaving  a  space  between  them,  of  about 
six  feet  at  one  end,  and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  at  the  other.  The 
worship  then  commenced  by  singing  a  hymn,  in  which  all  appeared  to 
join  who  were  capable  of  singing ;  and  most  of  them  throughout  the 
meeting,  in  all  their  singing,  seemed  to  have  their  compositions  by  heart 
Then  two  elders  in  succession  made  short  addresses  to  their  brethren 
and  sisters,  congratulating  them  on  their  privileges  and  advantagfes,  and 
exhorting  them  to  faithfulness  in  their  Christian  duties  ;  after  which,  two 
hymns  were  sung  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  the  elder  who  first 

r 
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ihen  made  another  short  address  to  the  assemblv,  and  told  them 

their  privilege  to  go  forth  to  vxn'ship  God  in  Vie  dance.    They 

QgN*  prepared  for  that  devotion  by  moving  the  seats,  and  the  men 

off  their  coats.     They  were  arranged  in  six  rows  the  whole 

of  the  house,  the  men  at  one  end  and  the  women  at  the  other, 

small  space  between  the  two  companies.     A  nun)ber  of  both 

id  not  jom  in  the  dance,  either  from  age,  infirmity,  indisposition, 

he  want  of  room,  as  all  are  at  liberty  to  unite  or  not,  in  this  pecu- 

rcise.     Facing  the  ranks  with  their  backs  against  the  opposite 

f  the  house,  stood  about  sixteen  or  twenty  singers,  male  and 

who,  serving  as  musicians  for  the  dance,  suddenly  struck  up  a 

a  suitable  description,  when  the  dancinr  immediately  commenc- 

continued  through  a  song  of  considerable  length.     Aft^r  a  short 

another  song  was  struck  up,  and  the  dancinff  again  went  on,  and 

inued  through  six  songs.    I  am  informed  they  commonly  dance 

re  than  three  or  four  sonffs,  and  sometimes  not  more  t^n  two. 

igers,  during  the  time  of  dancing,  kept  a  continued  motion  with 

inds  as  if  beating  the  time,  and  at  the  end  of  each  dancing  sonffy 

0  at  the  close  of  their  hymns,  when  they  did  not  dance,  uey  ul 

peculiar  obeisance,  ajqmrently  to  each  other,  but  I  am  informed 

stead  of  any  compliment,  this  ia  merely  a  reverential  manner  of 

the  service.    AAer  the  dancing  was  over,  the  elder  who  had 

twice  before,  made  another  short  address  to  the  assembly,  and 

\  could  exceed  the  apparent  diacrepancy  between  the  plamnets 

ivity,  and  the  hoary  headed  sanctity  of  the  veneraUe  elder,  who 

.e  master  of  the  ceremonies  on  this  occasion,  and  the  unusual 

they  had  performed.     But  e«  the  mind  of  a  Shaker*  no  such 

sions  are  made ;  he  considers  dancing  as  a  most  suitable,  rational, 

ifying  part  of  the  service  of  God,  in  which  the  most  pious  emo- 

r  his  soul  are  expanded  towards  bis  Maker ;  and  because  it  is  made 

ision  of  merriment  and  sin  by  a  thoughtless  world,  is  no  stronger 

in  his  opinion,  why  it  should  be  discontinued,  than  that  singing, 

exercise  of  any  other  faculty,  should  be  abandoned  because  it  has 

rased. 

;er  the  dancing  was  over,  the  elder  just  referred  to  made  a  third 
ddress  to  the  worshippers.  Then  one  of  their  public  speakers 
ted  himself  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  spectators,  and  in  a  very 
and  intelligible  manner  illustrated  the  nature  of  the  Gospel, 
'antages,  promises,  &c.  Then  a  third  h3rnm  or  anthem  was 
Gind  the  assembly  was  dismissed.  The  whole  occupied  about 
ur  and  a  quarter. 

le  dancing  was  simple  in  its  form,  but  it  was  truly  and  pro- 
dance  ;  the  tunes,  the  gestures,  and  all  the  attendmg  circum- 
,  of  necessity,  come  under  this  name ;  and  the  Shakers  use  no 
locution  in  describing  this  part  of  their  worship.  It  consisted 
ching  quickly  backwards  and  forwards  in  ranks,  turning  round 
iifBing  to  the  tune. 

.  were  uniformly  clad,  all  moved  with  the  utmost  regularity  and 
lity,  and  an  unvaried  repetition  of  the  routine  described,  consti- 
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tuted  this  strange  and  unusual  method  of  Christian  derotion.  Thoogk 
the  day  was  cold  and  raw,  yet  most  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  per^bi- 
tion,  and  some  of  them  apparently  much  fatigued. 

V  They  hare  hut  one  meeting  in  their  meeting-house  on  the  Sabtndi, 
but  meetings  are  maintained  a  number  of  times  through  the  week  ii 
each  family. 

"  When  the  number  of  spectators  is  large,  as  is  generally  the  case  is 
the  summer  season,  and  especially  during  the  resort  of  company  to  the 
New  Lebanon  Springs^  one  of  their  public  speakers  delivers  a  diacooise 
in  the  form  of  a  sermon,  much  like  other  preachers. 

**  The  family  with  whom  I  tarried  had  a  meeting  in  the  erening,  in  t 
hall  about  fifty  by  eighteen,  fitted  on  purpose  for  a  meeting  room.  Thit 
meeting  was  conducted  much  like  the  one  already  described;  onlf, 
instead  of  the  dance,  they  went  forth  in  the  march,  '  as  a  figufs  it 
marching  the  heavenly  road,  and  walking  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerof 
salem.' 

''The  party  consisted  of  between  forty  and  fiAy;  they  moved  widia 
quick  step  around  the  hall,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  around  a 
company  of  six  or  eight  singers  in  the  centi^  of  it,  all  singing  hynms 
descriptive  of  their  Worship,,  and  gently  waving  their  hands  in  a  liori- 
zontal  position.  In  this  manner  five  marches  Were  performedi  of  about 
six  or  eight  revolutions  each,  and  at  the  intervals  short  addresscis  weie 
made  by  one  of  their  elders,  similar  to  those  already  mentioned.  The 
whole  lasted  about  forty  minutes.  At  some  of  the  rounda  they  all 
clapped  their  hands  while  singing,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  ecstasy  aid 
joy. 

"The  Shakers,  both  in  public  add  private,  have  a  Quakerish  appearance ; 
but  as  soon  as  their  worship  commences,  and  their  loud  and  animaled 
singing  is  struck  up,  they  appear  entirely  difierent  from  that  retiring  and 
contemplative  community.  The  Shakers  are  indeed  a  musical  peoide, 
and  go  beyond  almost  any  other  denomination  in  the  proportion  of  tune 
they  devote  to  this  exhilarating  exercise.'*"*^ 

BUNKERS. 

This  sect,  some  account  of  Which  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  pan, 
dress  in  k  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  wear  a  coat  or  tonic 
which  reaches  down  to  their  heels,  with  a  sash  or  girdle  round  the  waist, 
and  a  cap  or  hood  hanging  from  the  shoulders.  The  men  religioosly 
abstain  from  shaving  either  dieir  hair  or  beard.  The  sexes  have  separate 
habitations,  and  a  difierent  set  of  regulations.  In  each  of  the  houses 
appropriated  to  the  men  and  women,  there  is  a  banqueting  house,  and 
an  apartment  for  public  worship;  for  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
fraternity  do  not  meet  together  even  at  their  devotions.  Their  diet  con- 
sists chiefly  of  roots  and  other  vegetables ;  the  rulers  of  their  society  not 
allowing  them  the  use  of  flesh,  except  mutton,  which  is  eaten  on  the 
occasion  of  a  love-feast,  at  which  time  the  brethren  and  sisters  dine 
together.     In  each  of  their  little  cells,  they  have  a  bench  fixed  to  aerfe 

^  Beaedict*!  Hiflorjr  of  all  Religioni. 
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rpose  of  a  bed,  and  a  small  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  They 
of  no  intercourse  between  the  brethren  and  sisters  before  marriage ; 
hen  they  do  marry,  they  remove  from  the  settlement,  but  preserve 
onnection  with  the  society.  Their  Church  government  and  disci* 
ire  the  same  with  the  English  Baptists,  except  that  every  brother 
wed  to  speak  in  the  congregation ;  and  their  b«st  speaker  is  usually 
ed  to  be  their  preacher.  They  have  deacons  and  deaconesses  from 
I  their  eldest  widows,  and  exhorters,  who  are  all  licensed  to  uae 
j^ils  statedly  or  occasionally.* 

MORAVIANS,  OR  UNITED  BRETHREN. 

ong  this  religioas  community  are  to  be  found  economies,  or  choir 
s,  where  they  live  together;  the  single  men  and  single  women» 
f9  and  widowers,  apart,  each  under  the  superintendence  of  elderly 
IS  of  their  own  class.  In  these  houses,  every  person  who  is  able, 
is  not  an  independent  support,  labors  in  his  occupation,  and  contri* 
a  stipulated  sum  for  his  maintenance.  Their  children  are  educated 
eculiar  care ;  their  subjection  to  their  superiors  and  elders  is  singu- 
id  is  strikingly  manifested  in  their  misiions  and  marriages.  In  the 
r,  those  who  have  offered  themselves  for  this  service,  and  are 
ired  as  candidates,  wait  their  several  calls,  referring  themselves 
ly  to  the  discipline  of  the  lot ;  and,  it  is  said,  never  hesitate,  when 
as  decided  the  place  of  their  destination.  In  marriage,  they  may 
3rm  a  connection  with  those  of  their  own  communion,  and  the  brother 
ansgresses  in  this  respect  is  immediately  dismissed  from  Church  fel- 
ip.     Sometimes  a  sister,  by  express  license  from  the  elder's  confe* 

is  permitted  to  marry  a  person  of  approved  piety  in  another 
anion ;  yet  still  to  join  in  the  Church  ordinances,  as  before.  A 
T  may  make  his  own  choice  of  a  partner  in  the  society ;  but  as 
ercourse  between  the  different  sexes  is  carefully  avoided,  very  few 
unities  of  forming  particular  attachments  are  found,  and  they 
y  rather  refer  their  choice  to  the  Church  than  decide  for  themselres. 
s  the  lot  must  be  cast  to  sanction  their  union,  each  receives  his 
ir,  as  a  divine  appointment.  Within  a  few  years  some  of  the  above 
arities  of  the  United  Brethren,  it  is  believed,  have  been  done  away, 
former  practice  of  a  community  of  goods  has  also  been  abolished ; 
be  condition  that  landed  property  belong  to  the  Church  as  formerly, 
i  rented  to  individuals.  Their  pubhc  worship  is  very  simple; 
singing  accompanied  by  an  organ,  played  in  a  soft  and  solemn 
jr. 
a  Sunday  momine  they  read  the  liturgy  of  their  own  Church,  after 

a  sermon  is  preached,  and  an  exhortation  given  to  the  children. 

afternoon  they  have  private  meetings,  and  public  worship  in  the 
ig.  Previous  to  the  holy  communion,  which  is  administered  once 
lU,  and  on  Maunday  Thursday,  every  person  intending  to  commu* 

converses  with  one  of  the  elders  on  the  state  of  his  soul.  The 
ation  of  communion  is  preceded  by  a  love  feast ;  and  on  Maunday 

*  Dtctxooary  of  all  Rdigioot. 
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Thursday  by  a  solemn  Pedilavium,  or  washing  of  each  other's  feet; 
after  which  the  kiss  of  charity  is  bestowed :  all  which  ceremonies  they 
consider  as  obligatory,  and  authorized  in  all  ages  of  the  Church ;  quoUng 
John  xiii.  14.  1  Peter  v.  14.  Rom.  xvi.  16.  On  Easter  Sunday  the? 
attend  the  chapel,  (or  in  some  places  the  burial-ground,)  where  they  read 
a  peculiar  liturgy,  and  call  over  the  names  of  all  their  members  who 
died  in  the  preceding  year.  And  every  morning,  in  Easter  weeki  dwy 
meet  at  seven  o'clock,  to  read  the  Harmonies  of  the  GkMipel  on  the  Cn- 
cifixion,  &c.* 

MENNONITES. 

In  respect  to  divine  worship  among  this  sect,  an  account  of  whkli  Ini 
already  been  given,  it  is  conducted  much  as  among  the  Churches  of  the 
reformed,  or  among  the  Dissenters  in  England ;  only  with  this  pecnlisritTi 
that  collections  are  made  every  Sabbath  day  (sometimes  in  the  middle 
of  the  sermon)  in  two  bags;,  one  for  the  poor,  and  the  other  for  the 
expenses  of  public  worship.  Thev  reject  infant  baptism,  and  refiiae  to 
commune  at  the  Lord's  table  with  any  who  administer  it  to  childrBD, 
unless  re^prinkled.  In  some  parts  of  North  Holland,  young  peopk  are 
baptized  on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  They  baptise  by  pouring  or 
sprinkling  thrice,  as  Menno  is  said  to  have  done,  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

In  Pennsylvginia,  in  which  large  Churches  of  this  denominalioD 
exist,  they  do  not  baptize  by  immersion,  although  they  administer  the 
ordinance  to  none  but  adult  persons.  The  usual  practice  is  this; 
the  person  to  be  baptized  kneels  .before  the  minister,  upon  which  the 
latter  holds  his  hands  over  him,  into  which  the  deacon  pours  water,  and 
through  which  it  runs  on  to  the  head  of  the  baptized,  after  which  follows 
a  prayer  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  branch  of  this  sect,  consisting  of  about  a  thousand  souls,  in  Alsace, 
who,  in  their  peculiarities,  strongly  resemble  the  Quakers.  About  their 
dress  they  use  no  buckles  nor  buttons.  The  men  never  shave  themseliwes. 
Maidens  wear  their  hair  loose,  while  married  women  gather  it  up,  and 
bend  it  round  the  head.  With  regard  to  baptism,  they  hold  a  middle 
course,  administering  the  rite  to  youth,  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelfo, 
and  then  by  sprinkling ;  the  person  thus  admitted  into  the  Church  laying 
his  hands  on  his  breast,  and  answering  for  himself,  which  they  consider 
essential  to  the  sacrament.t 

SANDEMANIANS. 

A  sect  that  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1738;  and  was  origi- 
nally called  Glassitest  after  its  founder,  Mr.  John  Olara.  The  latter, 
however,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  established  Church  in  Scotland, 
being  expelled  on  account  of  a  supposed  design  to  subvert  the  national 
covenant,  and  destroy  the  foundation  of  all  national  establishments,  his 
followers  formed  themselves  into  Churches,  conformable,  in  their  institu- 
tion and  discipline,  to  what  they  apprehended  to  be  the  plan  of  the  first 
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Churches  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Some  years  after,  Mr. 
Sandeman  imbibing  the  same  opinions,  and  being  a  more  conspicuous 
character,  the  followers  of  Glass  became  known  by  the  name  of  Sande- 
manians.  The  practices  in  which  this  denomination  differ  from  the 
mnerality  of  other  Christians  are — their  weekly  administration  of  the 
Lord's*  supper ;  their  love  feasts,  of  which  every  member  is  not  only 
allowed,  but  required  to  partake;  and  which  consist  of  their  dining 
together  at  each  other's  houses,  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and 
the  afternoon  service ;  their  kiss  of  charity,  on  the  admission  of  a  new 
member,  and  other  occasions,  (Rom.  xvi.  16.)  their  weekly  collections 
before  the  Lord's  supper,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  other  necessary 


of  the  poor  and  the  Church.  They  also  hold  it  to  be  unlawful  to  lay 
up  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting  them  apart  for  any  distant,  future, 
and  uncertain  use.  They  allow  of  public  and  private  diversions,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  connected  with  circumstances  really  sinful.  Mr.  S. 
pleads,  towards  the  close  of  his  '*  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio,"  pretty 
much  in  favor  of  dieatrical  amusements ;  lind  it  is  said«  that  an  attend- 
ance on  them  is  very  common  among  his  followers :  but  apprehending  a 
2of  to  be  sacred,  they  disapprove  (merely  on  this  account)  of  lotteries, 
playing  at  cards,  dice,  and  all  games  of  chance. 

They  have  a  plurality  of  elders,  pastors,  or  bishops,  in  each  Church. 
In  the  choice  of  them,  the  want  of  learning,  or  engagement  in  trade,  is 
no  sufficient  objection,  if  qualified  according  to  the  instructions  given  by 
Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus  :  but  second  marriages  disqualify  for  the  office. 

In  discipline  they  are  strict  and  severe,  thinking  themselves  obliged  to 
separate  from  the  communion  and  worship  of  all  such  religious  societies 
as  appear  to  them  not  to  profess  the  simple  truth  for  their  only  ground 
of  hope,  and  who  do  not  walk  in  obedience  to  it.  Moreover,  as  in 
their  Church  proceedings  they  are  not  governed  by  majorities,  but  esteem 
unammity  to  oe  absolutely  necessary,  whenever  a  member  differs  from 
the  rest,  he  must  give  up  the  point  or  be  excluded.  In  their  families,  it 
IB  said,  there  is  but  little  social  worship ;  for  conceiving  it  unlawful  to 
join  in  prayer  with  one  who  is  not  a  brother  or  sister,  and  finding  no 
expreu  precept  or  precedent  in  the  Scriptures  for  family  prayer,  that, 
which  by  other  Christians  is  held  sacred  as  a  part  of  moral  obligation,  is 
by  them  very  commonly  disregarded.* 

JUMPERS. 
Persons  so  called  from  the  practice  of  jumping  during  the  time 
allotted  for  religious  worship.  This  singular  practice  began,  it  is 
said,  in  the  western  part  of  Wales,  about  the  year  1760.  It  was  soon 
after  defended  by  Mr.  William  Williams,  (the  Welch  poet,  as  he  is  some- 
times called,)  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  patronized  oy  the  abettors  of 
jumping,  in  religious  assemblies.     Several  of  the  now  zealous  itinerant 

*  DklioDBiy  of  all  Religions. 
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preachers  enconniged  the  people  to  cry  out  gogmneaU,  (the  Welch  word 
for  glory.)  amen,  &c.  &c ;  to  put  tfaemselvea  in  violent  a^tation,  and, 
finaQy.  to  jump  until  they  were  qaite  exhausted,  bo  aa  oflen  to  be  obliged 
to  fall  don-D  on  the  floor  or  the  field,  where  this  land  of  worship  wu 
held.  These  scenes  continue  sometimes  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
sometimes  duriug  half  the  niffht,  after  having  produced  the  greatest  con- 
f^ion,  and  too  ouen  turned  Uie  solemnities  (H  religion  into  the  moit 
flxtramgant  domore  and  gestures.* 

HABHONISTS. 
Certain  emigrants  from  WuTtembnrg  to  America,  about  the  year  I8O61 
nnder  Hr.  George  Bapp,  their  pastor,  being  cwnpelled  to  leaTfl  dieir 
natire  country,  on  account  of  the  then  government  insisting  upon  their 
attendance  upon  the  parish  church,  after  some  alteration  hud  baeo  mads 
in  the  public  service,  which  they  did  not  approve.     On  their  arrival  ia 


America,  they  formed  the  village  of  Eemwmy,  a  few  miles  below  Ktts* 
bnrg,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio.  This  village  is  neatly  bnilt  with 
broad,  rectangular  streets,  and  handsome  frame-houses.  Iiiey  have  a 
large  woollen  and  cotton  manufitctory,  and  carry  on  various  branches  of 
manufacture.  All  their  property  is  ttomtnaUy  held  in  common.  By 
profession,  they  are  Lutherans ;  but  their  leader  appears  to  have  imbibed 
some  mystical  notions,  which  are  at  variance  with  the  received  opinitms 
of  his  sect.  One  custom  among  this  people  is  peculiar.  They  keep 
watch  bv  turns  at  night ;  and,  oRer  crying  the  hour,  add,  "  A  day  it 
past,  and  a  step  made  nearer  our  end.  Our  time  wears  away,  and  the 
joys  of  heaven  are  our  reward." 

*BodC*TbM^  Dice 
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CHSiSTiAinTT  18  essentially  missionary  in  its  spirit ;  embracing  in  its 
benevolence  the  utmost  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  habitable  earth.  To 
cherish  and  to  act  upon  this  principle,  our  blessed  Lord  enjoined  his  dis* 
eiples,  when  he  commanded  them  to  "  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  Nor  did  he  leaye  them  comfortless,  in 
the  prospect  of  the  painful  duty ;  but  added,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Sincere  and  intelligent  Christians,  in  every  age,  influenced  by  the 
Savior's  grace,  have  been  constrained  to  regard  his  injunctions  as 
oUigatory  upon  themselves :  at  the  same  time  they  have  rejoiced  in  his 
merciful  promise,  v^le  contemplating  the  immutaUe  word  of  inspired 
prophecy,  **  The  earth.shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea." 

But  iR^iile  the  disciples  of  Christ  have  been  thus  acquainted  with 
duty,  and  have  been  encouraged  by  promise,  they  have  at  no  period, 
since  apostolic  times,  put  forth  eflbrts  in  any  measure  corresponding  to 
•the  magnitude  or  important  of  the  work  of  evangelising  the  world. 
Prior  to  the  reformation,  in  a  long  series  of  centuries,  scucely  nothing 
was  done ;  and,  during  that  eventful  period,  the  reformers  were  too  much 
occupied  in  directing  that  great  work  to  its  full  completion  and  estab- 
lishment, to  attempt  the  extension  of  the  Oospel  in  heathen  lands. 

It  IS  only  since  the  above  glorious  era,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  world  has  been  turned  towards  this  great  subject  And  yet, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  how  little  has  been  accomplished.  A  great 
.portion  of  the  world's  population  is  still  groaning  under  the  bondage  of  a 
-cruel  despotism ;  is  still  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  spiritual  death.  Look 
.at  Paganism — ^it  embraces  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  the  interior  of 
Africa,  the  wilds  of  North  and  South  America,  and  much  of  the 
islands  of  the  seas  shrouding  in  moral  darkness  more  than  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race.  Look  at  Mahometanism — 
a  religion  abounding  in  absurdity  and  superstition,  indecent  and  immoral 
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penly  at  war  with  Christianify — and  yet  spreading  over  some  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  globe — ^Turkey  in  Europe,  Palestine,  Peisii, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Independent  Tartaiy,  A^g^banistan  in  Asia, 
Egypti  the  Barbery  States,  and  the  interior  nations  as  tai  soath  as  dtt 
Niger  in  Africa,  and  holding  in  delusion  from  one  hundred  to  one  hmh 
dred  and  thirty  millions  of  immortal  beingfs.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Jews,  not  less  than  eight  millions ;  who,  in  respect  to  the  influenee 
of  Christianity,  are  on  a  level  with  a  greater  part  of  the  heathen  wodd, 
since  they  reject  the  New  Testament,  notwithstanding  that  all  the  en* 
dence  of*  its  divine  authority  has  been  an  hundred  times  presented  te 
them.  Nor  in  this  estimate  may  we  omit  the  Ghreek  and  Latin  Churd^ 
es,  for  though  Christian  in  name,  they  possess  but  little  of  the  fiona 
and  even  less  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  formw  of  tfaess 
Churches  embraces  about  seventy  millions  of  souls,  scattered  prindpally 
over  Eastern  Europe,  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  The  Latin  Chnidi 
includes  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  millions,  who  may  be  found  in  Italy, 
France,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  Netherlaads, 
Germany,  Ireland,  Mexico,  New  Spain,  the  Canadas,  and  Soudi 
America. 

'*  Such  is  the  melancholy  and  even  awful  condition,'*  obaenres  the 
author  of  the  Harbinger  of  the  Millenium,  **  of  periiaps  twelve  thirteenths 
of  the  world's  population."  And  for  the  conversion  unto  Qod — for 
the  rescue  from  an  eternal  ruin,  of  this  vast  host  of  immortal  souls, 
what  has  been  done  ? — ^what  is  now  doing  ? 

In  respect  to  the  past,  there  is  indeed  cause  for  deep  sorrow.  For 
centuries  the  Christian  world  slept,  while  millions  went  down  to  the 
grave  unenlightened  and  unreformed — ^without  scarcely  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  send  to  'them  the  word  of  eternal 
life. 

But,  at  length,  a  better  and  a  brighter  day  for  the  world  has  arrived. 
The  long  sleep  of  the  Christian  Church  is  at  an  end.  The  friends  of 
piety  in  many  parts  of  Christendom  are  alive  to  the  wants  of  their  fellow 
men,  and  are  engaging  with  becoming  ardor  to  make  amends  for  theif 
past  remissness  and  want  of  benevolence. 

Contemplating  the  future,  we  must  consider  the  vast  machinery  which 
a  gracious  Providence  has  brought  into  motion.  Sunday  schools,  nur- 
series for  the  Church  of  God,  are  established  through  the  British  empire, 
and  the  United  States  of  America ;  and,  with  the  scriptural  plans  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  they  are  becoming  common,  in 
nations,  through  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  most  admirable  means 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  God  and  his  truth.    BiUe  Societies  are  pre- 
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iring,  by  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  supply 
le  reading  population  in  all  nations.  The  British  tTnivenity  printing 
itablishments  possess  the  means  of  producing  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
9pies  of  the  Bible  every  mimUe  !  and  the  American  Bible  Society,  with 
a  nxteen  tteam  preiees,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  at  the  rate  of 
lore  than  four  eopiei  of  the  Bible  every  minute !  !  To  anticipate  the 
rdent  wishes  of  awakened  immortals  in  every  nation,  God  has  gracious- 
f  raised  up  his  seirants  among  the  erangelical  missionaries,  to  trans- 
He  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of  the  earth ;  of  which 
lore  than  a  hundred  andjffty  are  now  sanctified  with  the  Divine  Sere- 
ition,  that  every  man  may  soon  both  hear  and  read,  in  his  own  tongue 
1  whidi  he  was  bom,  the  wondrous  works  of  Ood !  Religious  Tract 
loeieties  are  vigorously  in  operation ;  publishing  and  circulating,  by 
lillions,  their  pure  works,  to  excite  the  multitude  to  read  their  scriptural 
mons  of  saving  doctrine.  Members  of  the  Church  of  Gk>d,  among  all 
onominations,  are  now  deeply  iminressed  with  their  obligations  to  bless 
beir  feIlow*men.  Missionary  Societies  are  sending  forth  their  devoted 
nessengers  of  mercy  to  call  the  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  degraded 
leathen  population  to  believe  the  Oospel,  and  live  forever  through  Jesus 
/hrist ;  and  Ood  is  graciously  crowning  the  labors  of  his  servants. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  have  spread  before  his  readers 
in  account  of  the  missionary  operations  of  various  existing  societies ; 
nut  finding  the  subject  too  extensive  to  be  embmced  within  his  prescribed 
imits,  he  must  content  himself  with  a  brief  view  of  the  missionary 
vperations  of  the  early  settlers  in  America,  and  notices  of  the  most 
irominent  missionary  and  other  benevolent  societies  in  Europe  and 
bnerica,  at  present  existing. 

.   MISSIONARY  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  IN  AMERICA. 

Laboes  of  the  MiTHBws. — The  first  attempts  to  evangelize  the 
iborigines  of  North  America  were  made  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  a 
anall  island  near  Nantucket.  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jun.,  having  in  con* 
lection  with  his  father,  Thomas  Mayhew,  Esq.,  received  from  the  agent 
»f  Lford  Sterling  a  grant  of  this  island,  together  with  Nantucket  and 
ome  smaller  islands  in  the  vicinity,  left  Watertown,  in  Massachusetts 
xdony,  and  went  to  the  island,  with  a  few  others,  in  the  year  1642,  for 
he  purpose  of  forming  a  settlement.  He  was  then  about  twenty-ope 
ream  of  age.  His  father  soon  joined  him,  and  became,  according  to 
he  custom  of  the  times,  governor  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  being  distinguished  both  for  learning  and  piety,  was 
nvitad  to  take  charge  of  this  small  plantation  as  a  minister.    To  this  he 
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eonBented ;  but  his  congregation  being  small,  he  tamed  his  alleiiliatli 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  neighboring  IndifiSi  ^i 
this  in  view,  he  learned  their  language,  and  by  mingling  with 
a  kind  and  familiar  way,  soon  gained  their  confidence. 

Within  a  year,  he  had  the  joy  of  converting  to 
Indian  of  no  mean  consequence,  by  the  name  of  Hiacoonnes,  vriw 
ed  with  great  zeal,  with  Mr.  Mayhew,  into  the  work  of  eirangdiaaf  Ui 
brethren.    But  for  several  years  their  snocess  was  small*  flLriring  lEfflt 
firom  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Indian  powwows  or  priests, 
cised  a  powerful  sway  among  the  tribes ;  but  still  more  to  tbe  gmmi 
pr^udices  of  these  heathen  in  favor  of  the  religion  of  tibeir  fiukstSi 

Notwithstanding  these,  and  other  obstacles,  die  Gkwpel  giadsdHy 
prevailed.  At  length,  in  1646,  an  event  occurred,  which  gave  a  sfgai 
impulse  to  the  evitngelical  doctrine  among  these  heathen.  This  wm 
the  breaking  out  of  an  epidemic,  uriuch  proved  -fiital  to  myltitttdefc  h  I 
the  ravages  of  the  disorder,  a  marked  distinction  was  risiUe  in  fmr  f 
of  those,  who  had  given  any  countenance  to  the  great  truths  proposeili  1 
them  ;  and  Hiacoomes,  who  had  openly  professed  the  Gospel,  ivm,  will 
his  lamily,  almost  entirely  free  from  it. 

This  difierence  excited  reflection  in  the  Indians,  'those  who  hid 
ascribed  the  former  disease  to  the  displeasure  of  their  gods,  norw  inqfrn" 
ed  whether  this  was  not  a  token  of  the  anger  of  Jehovah.  Some  begn 
earnestly  to  desire  that  the  Oospel  mig^t  be  preached  to  them.  Amoag 
these  was  Hioxo,  a  chief.  He  sent  a  messenger  five  or  six  miles  in  tke 
night  to  Hiacoomes,  entreating  him  to  come  and  preach  to  him.  Hit- 
coomes  immediately  went.  Being  arrived,  he  found  many  Indians  col- 
lected, among  whom  was  Sawanguatuck,  a  chief  Sachem.  Mioxo  xeoetved 
Hiacoomes  with  great  apparent  pleasure,  and  told  him  he  wished  '^that 
he  would  show  his  heart  to  them,  and  let  them  know  how  it  stood 
towards  Gk>d,  and  what  they  ought  to  do."  Hiacoomes  immediately 
embraced  the  opportunity.  Having  finished  his  speech,  Ifiozo  adrad, 
**  How  many  gods  do  the  English  worship  ?" — *'  One,  and  no  mote,"  wis 
the  reply.  Upon  this,  Miodto  reckoned  up  about  thirty-seven  principsl 
gods  which  he  had.  "  And  shall  I,"  said  he,  **  throw  away  all  these 
thir  •  f  even  for  one  only  ?" — "  What  do  you  yourself  think  ?"  said  ffit- 
coomes ;  "  for  my  part,  I  threw  away  all  these,  and  many  more,  some 
years  ago,  and  yet  I  am  preserved,  as  you  see,  this  day." — **  Ton  spesk 
true,"  said  Mioxo,  "and  therefore  I  will  throw  away  all  my  gods  too, 
and  with  you  serve  that  one  God." 

Hiacoomes  was  then  more  full  in  his  instructions ;  and,  as  was  desired, 
opened  to  them  his  whole  heart    He  particularly  addressed  tbsir 
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sciences,  specifying  many  sins  of  which  they  were  gailty,  and  telling 
them  of  their  miserable,  fallen  state,  and  the  way  of  redemption  through 
ChiisL  Many  were  much  affected,  and  said  they  had  now  seen  their 
sins.  Mioxo  became  a  convert,  and  supported  a  Christian  character, 
ihrough  a  long  life.  The  sachem  received  such  an  impression  from 
the  discourse,  as,  added  to  the  effect  of  the  sickness,  induced  him  shortly 
after  to  invite  Mr.  Mayhew  to  preach  publicly  to  his  people.  He  him- 
self became  a  constant  hearer.  Thus  was  a  door  opened,  which  Mr. 
Hayhew  had  long  desired,  for  public  preaching  to  the  Indians, 
r  In  this  work  he  now  engaged  with  great  ardor;  and,  aided  by  the 
i  faithful  Hiacoomes,  was  instrumental  in  gathering  not  a  few  to  the 
I  standard  of  the  cross.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1612,  two .  hundred  and 
eighty-two  were  brought  to  renounce  their  &lse  gods,  and  among  this 
I    Bumber  were  ^ht  powwows. 

In  1657,  Mr.  Mayhew,  finding  more  laborers  necessary,  embarked  for 
England  to  solicit  assistance  in  his  benevolent  work ;  but  an  inscrutaUe 
Providence  ordered  that  he  should  return  no  more.  Nothing  further  was 
ever  known,  either  of  him,  or  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed. 

Yet  the  work  was  not,  on  this  account,  abandoned.  His  aged  father, 
now  seventy  years  old,  having  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  mis- 
sion, succeeded  his  son,  and,  with  unwearied  diligence,  perfected  his 
knowledge  of  the. Indian  language,  and  commenced  the  work  of  a  mis- 
sionary among  them.  Although  he  did  not  settle  over  them  as  a  pastor, 
ho  caused  two  of  their  teachers,  Hiacoomes  and  John  Tackanash,  to  be 
ordained  to  this  office ;  while  he  himself,  in  his  old  age,  went  from  island 
to  island,  and  from  place  to  place,  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  He 
sometimes  travelled  on  foot  nearly  twenty  mile^,  through  the  woods,  to 
▼isit  them. 

Before  the  death  of  this  venerable  and  apostolic  man,  who  lived  to 
spend  twenty-three  years  in  the  work,  one  of  his  grand  children,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jun.,  had  entered  the  field.  At  this  time, 
about  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  or  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  were  reckoned  as  praying  Indians.  Of  these,  fifty 
were  in  full  communion,  and  gave  ample  testimony  to  the  power  of 
religion  in  the  heart.  Mr.  John  Mayhew  labored  with  great  seal  for 
the  space  of  about  sixteen  years,  when  he  was  removed  by  death.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Experience,  then  only  sixteen  years  old.  The 
latter  continued  to  labor  among  the  Indians  sixty  years,  and  died  in  1754, 
aged  eighty-one. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  missionary  on  Martha's 

Vineyard  was  one  of  the  Mayhew  family — ^himself  a  venerable  old  man 
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— ^the  representatiTe  of  ancestors,  whose  lires  had  been  with  singular 
benerolence  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  through  a  perM 
of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  At  this  present  time,  a  remnant  is 
still  fou^d  on  the  ancient  spot,  of  whom  some  are  nominal  Christians; 
but  the  true  spirit  of  vital  godliness,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  little  loHma 
among  them. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  in  respect  to  the  converts'  made  by  the 
Uayhews,  that  not  a  few  of  them  gave  ample  evidence  of  a  real  ehsBfe 
of  heart,  by  a  walk  and  conversation  conformed  to  the  maxims*  «f  the 
Go^^peL  Some,  even  in  early  life,  appear  to  have  tamed  unto  the  Lord, 
and  to  have  proved  themselves  faithful  disciples  of  Jesus.  Ekaier 
Ohhumah  was  one.  He  appears  to  have  been  serioas  even  from  a  child. 
Hav*i*:{  an  intemperate  father,  this  youth  ventured  to  remonstrate  wA 
him  on  the  sin  of  intemperance,  and  succeeded  in  withdrawing  him,  on 
several  occasions,  from  a  scene  of  riot,  and  to  induce  him  to  return  to 
his  family.  The  kind  and  respectful  manner  in  which  he  did  this,  so 
T^'on  upon  the  father,  that,  added  to  the  premature  death  of  the  son  tt 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  became  altogether  a  reformed  man.* 

Labors  of  Euot. — ^This  pious  man  was  bom  in  England,  in  10(ML 
In  the  3rear  1631,  he  emigrated  to  America,  soon  after  which,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Roxbury,  in  Massachusetts.  The  miseraUo 
condition  of  the  Indians  early  attracted  his  attention.  He  saw  in  them 
die  deplorable  effects  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  his  heart  became 
inflamed  with  a  desire  to  enlighten  and  reform  them.  Prompted  by  his 
benevolent  regard,  he  commenced  the  study  of  their  language,  and  in  a 
few  months,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  difficulty,  he  was  able  to  con- 
verse with  these  poor  heathen  intelligibly. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  his  pulpit—Us  brethren 
in  the  ministry  kindly  offering  their  assistance  for  this  purxKise — he 
entered  upon  his  labors.  His  first  interview  was  with  the  Indians  not 
far  from  Roxbury.  He  was  received  by  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
they  listened  with  attention  to  his  explanations  of  the  great  outlines  of 
Christianity.  When  he  had  ended,  the  Indians  asked  him,  among  other 
questions,  "  How  may  we  come  to  know  Jesus  Christ  ?"  **  Were  Eng- 
lishmen ever  so  ignorant  as  ourselves  ?"  "  How  came  the  worid  so  full 
of  people,  if  they  were  all  once  drowned  in  the  flood  f  "  Can  Jesos 
Christ  understand  prayers  in  the  Indian  tongue  ?"    Having  answered 
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disir  inquiries  to  their  satiBfaction,  they  departed,  with  a  request,  that  he 
would  visit  them  again. 

Other  interviews  succeeded,  and  each  one  proved  more  interesting  to 
the  teacher  and  hearers.  The  word  was  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
sent  down  from  heaven,  and  not  a  few  expressed  a  desire  to  abandon 
their- vagrant  mode  of  life,  and  to  adopt  the  modes  of  civilization  observ- 
ed by  the  English.  This  being  known,  the  court  of  Massachusetts 
granted  them  an  appropriate  territory,  upon  which  they  built  a  town, 
which  they  called  Moonanetum,  or  Bejoicing.  In  this,  these  were  foUow- 
•d  by  savages  still  more  remote. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Eliot  were  far  from  being  confined  to  the  neigfa- 
boihood  of  Boxbury.  Once  a  fortnight,  he  usually  made  a  missionary 
exenrsion,  through  different  parts  of  Massachusetts.  In  these  journeys, 
he  often  experienced  severe  trials.  "  I  have  not,"  says  he  in  one  of  his 
letters,  *'been  dry  night  nor  day  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  but  have 
travelled  from  place  to  place  in  that  condition ;  and  at  night  I  pull  olT 
my  boots,  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue. 
But  Ood  steps  in  and  helps  me.  I  have  considered  the  ^exhortation  of 
Pkul  to  his  son  Timothy, '  Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesua 
Christ' "  Such  suflerings  as  these,  however,  were  the  least  of  his  trials. 
When  travelling  in  the  wilderness,  without  a  friend  or  companion,  he  was 
sometimes  treated  by  the  Indians  in  a  very  barbarous  manner,  and  was 
not  unfrequently  in  danger  even  of  his  life.  Both  the  chiefs  and  the 
powwows  were  the  determined  enemies  of  Christianity — the  sachems 
being  jealous  of  their  authority,  the  priests  of  their  gain ;  and  hence 
they  often  laid  plots  for  the  destruction  of  this  good  man,  and  would 
certainly  have  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  overawed  by  the 
power  of  the  English.  Sometimes  the  chiefs  indeed  thrust  him  out  from 
among  them,  saying,  "  it  was  impertinent  in  him  to  trouble  himself  with 
them,  or  their  religion,  and  that,  should  he  return  again,  it  would  be 
at  his  peril."  To  such  threatenings  he  used  only  to  reply,  **  That  he 
was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  great  Ood,  and  therefore  he  did  r- 
fear  them,  nor  all  the  sachems  in  the  country,  but  was  resolved  to  gc  ••• 
with  his  work,  and  bade  them  touch  him  if  they  dared."  To  manifeiTt 
their  malignity,  however,  as  fares  was  possible,  they  banished  from  their 
society  such  of  the  people  as  favored  Christianity ;  and  when  it  might 
be  done  with  safety,  they  even  put  them  to  death.  Nothing,  indeed,  but 
the  dread  of  the  English  prevented  them  from  massacring  the  whole  of 
the  converts ;  a  circumstance  which  induced  some  of  them  to  conceal 
their  sentiments,  and  others  to  fly  to  the  colonists  for  protection. 

But  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  sachems  and  the  priettSi 
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Mr.  Eliot's  labors  were  by  no  means  in  vain.  By  means  of  hit 
and  unwearied  exertions,  numbers  of  the  Indians,  in  diflferent  paiti  d 
the  country,  embraced  the  Oospel ;  and  in  the  year  1661»  a  conaidenhk 
body  of  them  united  together  in  building  a  town,  which  they  adU 
Natick,  on  the  banks  of  Cnarles  rirer,  about  eighteen  miles  Mmtfa-weit 
from  Boston.  This  Tillage  consisted  of  three  long  streets,  two  on  tkii 
side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the  otheri  with  a  pece  of  ground  fisr  catk 
iiunily. 

Some  time  after  the  settlement  ef  Natick^  a  resectable  CSmrohim 
gathered  from  among  the  Indians.  On  this  occasion,  several  ef^ 
neighboring  ministers,  assisted  by  interpreters,  publicly  eaamiaedtbe 
candidates,  and  although  they  were  satisfied  as  to  the  eridence  of  tkek 
piety,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  others,  a  written  aficomit  of  Ask 
conversion  was  made  and  circulated  among  the  English.  Ibl  IBBA,  dicf 
were  incorporated  into  a  Church,  and  had  the  Lord's  supper  ailinhiisliisi 
among  them. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Church  at  Natick,  Mr.  Elisl 
had  the  pleasure  of  completing  a  work,  on  which  his  heart  liad  Isng 
been  set,  and  which  was  intimately  connected  with  die  success  of  hii 
labors,  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. In  1661,  the  New  Testament,  dedicated  to  his  majesty,  Charles 
the  Second,  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  New  England ;  and  about  three 
years  after,  it  was  followed  by  the  Old  Testament  This  was  the  fint 
Bible  ever  printed  in  America,  and  though  the  impression  conaislsd  of 
two  thousand  copies,  it  was  sooner  exhausted  than  might  have  been 
expected.  A  second  edition  of  the  whole  was  published  in  1685,  ia 
correcting  which,  Mr.  Eliot  was  much  assisted  by  his  friend,  Mr.  John 
Cotton,  of  Plymouth.  Besides  this  great  work,  he  translated  into  the 
Indian  language  various  other  useful  books,  as  Primers,  Catechisms,  the 
Practice  of  Piety,  Shepard's  Sincere  Convert,  Shepard's  Sound  Believer, 
and  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted.  He  also  published  a  Gkammar 
of  the  Indian  Language ;  and  at  the  close  of  it  he  wrote  these  memorabk 
words :  "  Prayers  and  pains,  through  fiuth  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  do  any 
thing."* 

Besides  these  labors,  Mr.  Eliot  made  great  exertions  to  establish 
schools.  To  raise  up  ministers  from  the  Indian  youth,  became  a  &vorile 
object ;  ahd,  to  instruct  them  properly,  a  building  was  erected  at  Csm- 
bridge,  called  the  Indian  college.  To  this  place  some  repaired,  and 
acquired  a  little  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Oreek ;  bat  this  part  of  the 

*  Biown't  Miaioos. 
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design  (ailed,  through  the  inconstancy  of  the  savages.  There  were, 
however,  native  teachers  raised  up,  in  various  ways,  who  hecame  exten- 
sively useful. 

The  numher  of  praying  Indians  increased.  In  1674,  there  were 
fourteen  towns  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  colony,  inhahited 
by  them.  In  1687,  Dr.  Mather  states,  "  There  are  six  Churches  of  bap- 
tised Indians  in  New  England,  and  eighteen  assemblies  of  catechumens 
professing  the  name  of  Christ.  Of  the  Indians,  there  are  four  and 
twenty,  who  are  preachers  of  |he  word  of  God ;  and  besides  these,  there 
are  four  English  ministers,  who  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Indian  tongue.*' 

Before  this,  however,  the  war  with  Philip  had  broken  up  several  set- 
tlements of  the  praying  Indians,  and  all  of  them  soon  began  to  languish. 
In  1753,  there  were  but  twenty-five  families  at  Natick,  besides  some 
single  persons ;  and  ten  years  later,  but  thirty-seven  Indians.  In  1797, 
there  were  supposed  to  be  only  twenty  Natick  Indians,  of  pure  blood, 
and  only  two  or  three  of  these  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  There 
were  at  GraAon  about  thirty  persons^  who  retained  a  part  of  their  lands, 
and  a  few  at  Stoughton.  These,  it  is  believed,  are  all  the  remains  of  the 
numerous  and  powerful  tribes  who  anciently  inhabited  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts. 

To  this  account  of  Mr.  Eliot's  labors  we  must  add  a  brief  notice  of 
his  death.  When  attacked  as  he  was,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  with 
a  fever,  he  sunk  rapidly.  During  his  illness,  his  thoughts  were  much 
on  the  Indians.  **  There  is,"  said  he,  "  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  work  of 
the  Grospel  among  them.  The  Lord  revive  and  prosper  that  work, 
and  grant  that  it  may  live,  when  I  am  dead.  It  is  a  work  that  I 
have  been  doing  much,  and  have  been  long  about.  But  what  was  that 
I  spoke  last  ?  I  recal  that  word,  my  doings.  Alas !  they  have  been  poor 
and  small,  and  lean  doings,  and  I  will  be  the  man  to  cast  the  first  stone 
at  them  all."  One  of  his  last  words  was,  *'  Welcome,  joy !"  and  he 
departed,  calling  upon  those  who  stood  by,  '*  Pray,  pray,  pray !"  Thus 
lived  and  thus  died  this  apostle  of  the  Indians.* 

Animated  by  the  example  and  exhortations  of  Mr.  Eliot,  several 
ministers  in  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth  engaged  in  a  similar  noble 
undertaking.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Richard  Bourne,  a  man  of  some 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandwich.  Having  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  he  began  to  present  the  (Gospel  to 
some  of  the  savages  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing numbers  of  them  to  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith. 

*  Wio8]ow*8  Sketchef .  34 
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Animated  by  his  success,  about  the  year  1660  he  procured  a  gimt  fk 
land  at  Mashpee, about  fifty  miles  from  Boston,  on  which  he  gathered! 
number  of  Indians,  among  whom  a  church  was  formed  in  1670*  and  rf 
which  Mr.  Brown  became  the  pastor.  To  this  church,  and  to  other 
Indians  in  the  vicinity,  he  continued  to  minister  till  hia  death,  npsi 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  an  Indian  preacher  named  Simon,  who 
labored  among  them  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  As  late  as  the  yor 
1794,  there  were  still  at  Mashpee  between  eighty  and  ninety  \alSm 
houses.  The  race  was  indeed  mixed,  but  the  Indian  blood  prevailed  m 
a  considerable  degree.  A  missionary,  by  the  name  of  Hawley,  succeeded 
Simon,  and  afler  laboring  with  them  about  fifty  years,  died  in  1807. 

Mr.  John  Cotton,  pastor  of  the  English  Church  at  Piymontht  was  a 
man  no  less  distinguished  by  his  activity  and  zeal  for  the  conveiaion  of 
the  Indians.  Having  learned  their  language,  he  preached  every 
to  five  Indian  congregations,  not  far  from  Mashpee,  who,  at  the 
time,  had  native  teachers  set  over  them.  These,  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
on  other  occasions,  conducted  their  religious  worship.  In  lOM,  die 
number  of  Indians  under  his  care  amounted  to  about  five  hundred. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Samel  Treat,  of  Eastham,  preached  the 
Gospel  to  four  assemblies  of  Indians  in  difierent  villages,  not  far  frna 
Cape  Cod.  These  congregations  had  also  native  preachers  settled  among 
them,  who  repaired  every  week  to  Mr.  Treat,  to  be  further  instructed  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ministry.  In  1693,  the  Indians  in  that  quarter  | 
amounted  to  upwards  of  five  hundred.  They  had  four  schools  estab- 
lished among  them,  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  reading  and 
writing  their  own  language,  and  many  of  them  were  sober,  serious,  and 
civilized  in  their  manners. 

In  1693,  there  were  also  about  an  hundred  and  eighty  Indians  near 
Sandwich,  to  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Tupper  preached  the  G^)spel,  and  of 
whose  Christian  character  he  expressed  a  charitable  hope.  This  gentle- 
man usually  went  by  the  name  of  captain  Tupper,  for  he  was  a  military 
man  as  well  as  an  evangelist ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  little  tinctured 
with  enthusiasm. 

Besides  these,  it  is  probable  there  were  a  number  of  other  praying 
Indians  in  Plymouth  colony,  for,  in  1685,  only  eight  j/ears  before,  Mr. 
Hinkley,  the  governor,  in  an  account  which  he  transmitted  to  the  corpo- 
ration in  England,  informs  us,  that  they  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  ixm* 
teen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  besides  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  yean 
of  age,  who  were  not  included  in  the  enumeration,  and  who,  it  was  sap 
posed,  were  more  than  three  times  that  number. 

Even  during  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  number  of 
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ndians  within  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Plymouth  colony  was  still 
onaidenible.  In  1763,  they  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  five,  includ- 
ig  men,  it^nnen  and  children ;  namely,  two  hundred  and  ttventy-three 
i  the  county  of  Plymouth,  five  hundred  and  fifteen  in  the  county  of 
hmstable,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  the  county  of  Bristol. 
lince  that  period,  however,  they  have  greatly  diminished  in  number ; 
nd  at  present  there  is  no  Indian  church  in  the  whole  district,  except  at 
faabpee.^ 

Labors  of  Bbainerd. — ^The  history  of  this  eminent  man  is  so  well 
newn  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  his  missionary  labors.  These 
lere  of  short  duration,  but  they  were  signally  blessed  to  the  salvation 
if  flouls. 

He  entered  on  these  at  Kaunameek,  in  the  wilderness,  about  eighteen 
Biles  east  of  Albany,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
tttronized  by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Know- 
idge.  Here,  alone,  among  savages,  of  whose  language  he  had  but  a 
light  acquaintance,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  destitute  of  most  of 
be  conveniences  of  life,  at  least  of  all  its  pleasures,  without  a  friend  to 
riiom  I  may  unbosom  my  sorrows,  and  sometimes,  without  a  place  of 
stirement,  where  I  may  unburden  my  soul  before  God,"  he  sufbied  all 
lie  depression  of  constitutional  melancholy. 

The  number  of  Indians  being  small  in  this  place,  he  proceeded  to  the 
^ct]a  of  the  Delaware,  where  he  labored  for  a  season,  during  which  he 
lade  two  long  and  dismal  journeys  to  some  Indians  on  the  Susquehan- 
ah  river.  From  the  last,  after  having  rode  three  hundred  and  forty 
liles  in  the  wilderness,  where  he  had  been  overtaken  by  storms,  and 
Wged  to  sleep  on  the  ground  without  a  covering,  he  returned  weak  and 
maciated,  the  mere  shadow  of  a  man.  Concerning  one  of  these  jour- 
mj9  he  remarks :  **  I  have  been  frequently  exposed,  and  sometimes  have 
tin  out  all  night,  but  hitherto  Ood  has  preserved  me.  Such  fatigues 
mi,  iMurdships  serve  to  wean  me  from  the  earth ;  and  I  trust  will  make 
leaven  the  sweeter.  Formerly,  when  I  have  been  exposed  to  cold  and 
iin,  I  was  ready  to  please  myself  with  the  hope  of  a  comfortable  lodg- 
■g,  a  warm  fire,  and  other  external  accommodations ;  but  now,  through 
ivine  grace,  such  things  as  these  have  less  place  in  my  heart,  and  my 
ye  if  directed  more  to  Gh)d  for  comfort.  In  this  world,  I  lay  my  account 
ridi  tribulation.    It  does  not  now  appear  strange  to  me." 

After  two  years'  labor  among  the  Delawares,  he  proceeded  to  a  place 
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called  CrosweekBung,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  commenced  his  laboiii 
which  were  accompanied  by  the  signal  blessing  of  Ood.  On  one  occa- 
sion, while  preaching  to  the  unlettered  sons  of  the  forest,  he  aajrst  **  The 
power  of  C^od  seemed  to  descend  upon  the  assembly  *  like  a  mahing 
mighty  wind.'  I  stood  amazed  at  the  influence,  which  seised  the 
audience  almost  universally,  and  could  compare  it  to  nothing  more  apdj 
than  a  mighty  torrent,  that  bears  down,  and  sweeps  before  it,  whatever 
is  in  its  way.  Almost  all  persons,  of  all  ages,  were  bowed  down  together; 
and  scarce  one  was  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  this  surprising  open* 
tion.  Old  men  and  women,  who  had  been  drunken  wretches  for  maaj 
years,  and  some  little  children,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
appeared  in  distress  for  their  souls :  as  well  as  persons  of  middle  aga 
And  it  was  spparent  these  children  were  not  merdy  frightened  widi 
seeing  the  general  concern,  but  were  made  sensible  of  their  danger,  tin 
badness  of  their  hearts,  and  their  misery  without  Christ,  mie  moit 
stubborn  hearts  were  now  obliged  to  bow.  A  principal  man,  who  befoie 
that  thought  his  state  good,  because  he  knew  more  than  the  generality 
of  the  Indians,  and  who,  with  great  confidence,  the  day  before,  told  me 
he  had  been  a  Christian  more  than  ten  years,  was  now  brought  under 
solemn  concern  for  his  soul,  and  wept  bitterly.  Another  man,  eonstdc' 
rably  in  years,  who  had  been  a  murderer,  a  powwow  and  a  notorious 
drunkard,  was  likewise  brought  now  to  cry  for  mercy  with  many  tears, 
and  to  complain  much  that  he  could  be  no  more  concerned,  when  he  saw 
his  danger  was  so  great." — **  They  were  ahnost  universally  praying  and 
crying  for  mercy,  in  every  part  of  the  house,  and  many  out  of  doors ; 
and  numbers  could  neither  go  nor  stand.  Their  concern  was  so  great, 
each  for  himself,  that  none  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  those  about 
him ;  but  each  prayed  for  themselves,  and  were,  to  their  own  apprehen- 
sion, as  much  retired  as  if  every  one  had  been  by  himself  in  a  desert; 
or  rather,  they  thought  nothing  about  any  but  themselves,  and  so  every 
one  praying  apart,  although  all  were  together." 

Similar  efiects  attended  the  preaching  of  the  word  for  several  days ; 
and  they  were  especially  powerful  when  the  preacher  insisted  on  the 
invitations  of  the  Gospel^  and  dwelt  on  the  love  of  Christ  for  sinners. 
Within  less  than  three  weeks  from  this  time,  Mr.  Brainerd  baptized 
twenty-five  persons,  fifteen  adults  and  ten  children,  and  this  number, 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  was  increased  to  seventy-seven  persons : 
thirty-eight  adults  and  thirty-nine  children.  These  were,  principally, 
from  the  Indians  at  Crosweeksung,  but  some  from  the  Forks  of  the 
Delaware.     This  place  he  soon  visited  again,  and  was  attended  with 
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the  influence  of  the  Spirit.    In  a  little  time  twelve  persons  there  receiyed 
baptism. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  this  indefatigable  missionary  in  his 
Tariotts  joumeyings,  and  to  witness  his  success  among  these  heathen ; 
hat  our  limits  do  not  permit.  He  continued  to  preach  alternately  at 
Cfoaweeksung  and  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  besides  making  a  third 
journey  to  Susquehannah,  and  visiting  the  Indians  in  several  other 
phcee. 

That  he  was  eminently  successful,  we  have  already  seen.  The  whole 
number  of  hopeful  converts  is  not  known.  That  many  had  a  real  work 
of  grace  on  their  hearts,  we  have  reason  to  believe  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  and  from  particular  instances  of  Christian  experience 
which  might  be  mentioned.  Of  these  we  will  give  one ;  it  is  of  a 
female.  *'  When  I  came,"  says  Mr«  Brainerd*  "  to  inquire  of  her  how 
she  got  relief  from  the  distress  she  had  lately  been  under,  she  answered 
in  broken  English,  '  Me  try,  me  try,  save  myself-^ast  my  strength  all 
gone*  (meaning  the  ability  to  save  herself,)  could  not  me  stir  Int  further. 
Den  last  me  forced  let  Jesus  Christ  alone,  send  me  help  if  he  please.* 
I  said,  '  But  you  were  not  willing  to  go  to  heU,  were  you  ? '  She  re- 
Iftlied,  '  Could  not  help  me  it.  My  heart  he  would  be  wicked  for  all. 
Could  not  me  make  him  good.^ — ^I  asked  her  how  she  got  out  of  this 
case.  She  answered,  still  in  the  same  broken  language,  '  By  and  by, 
my  heart  be  glad  desperably.'  I  asked  her  why  her  heart  was  glad. 
She  replied,  *  Glad  my  heart,  Jesus  Christ,  do  what  you  please  with 
me.  Den  me  tink  glad  my  heart,  Jesus  Christ  send  me  to  hell.  Did 
not  me  care  where  he  put  me,  me  love  him  for  ail."'  We  shall  not  often 
find,  among  more  enlightened  Christians,  a  better  state  of  feeling.  The 
same  beneficial  result,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  followed  the  preach- 
ing of  Brainerd,  as  that  of  the  other  missionaries.  The  Indians,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  had  been  collected  together,  became  moral, 
industrious,  and  in  a  good  degree  civilized. 

After  Mr.  Brainerd  had  spent  with  them  about  three  years  and  a 
half,  he  was  obliged,  in  1746,  to  leave  them  on  account  of  his  declining 
health.  He  had  long  been  apparently  on  the  borders  of  the  grave  ;  but 
he  seemed  resolved  actually  to  wear  out  in  the  service.  He  often  tra- 
velled, sleeping  in  the  wilderness  upon  the  ground,  or  in  some  tree,  when 
he  raised  blood  most  profusely,  and  when  his  garments  were  wet  through 
with  his  night  sweats. 

What  Foster  said  of  Howard,  has  been  well  applied  to  Brainerd ; 

**  The  energy  of  his  determination  was  so  great,  that  if,  instead  of  being 

habitual,  it  had  been  shown  only  for  a  short  time  on  particular  occasions, 
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it  would  have  appeared  a  Tehement  impetuoeitj,  bat  by  being  miialflPi 
mittedf  it  had  an  equability  of  manner  which  scarcely  appeared  ti 
exceed  the  tone  of  a  calm  constancy,  it  was  so  totally  the  rerene  of  saf 
tiling  like  tnrbaknce  or  agitation.  It  was  the  calmnwis  of  an  inteasity^ 
kept  uniform,  by  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  Ibxbidding  it  to  be  mon^ 
and  the  character  of  the  individual  forbidding  it  to  be  less.  HiaooadMit 
implied  an  inconceiraUe  seTerity  of  conviction  that  he  had  one  thinf  ts 
do ;  and  that  he  who  would  do  some  great  thing  in  this  short  life,  nnni 
spfdy  himself  to  the  woik,  with  such  a  concentration  of  his  forces,  ss.tt 
idk  spectators  ii^o  live  only  to  themselves,  looks  like  insanity.**  Bnip 
nerd,  indeed,  displayed  a  memorable  example,  of  this  dedication  of  hit 
whole  being  to  his  oflke,  this  eternal  abjuration  of  the  quiescent  leeliagi. 
Such  was  the  man  whom  GU>d  raised  up  to  befriend  the  Indians,  and  sack 
the  glorious  success  which  attended  his  short  exertions.  He  died  Oct 
6, 1747,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  Brainerd,  whose  Uwrs  aBsa| 
the  Indians  appear  to  have  been  blessed  for  a  time.  The  cimgfegsfiis 
increased  to  two  hundred,  old  and  young.  These  were  fixed  by  thi 
government  of  New  Jersey  on  four  thousand  acres  of  land.  But  owisg 
to  various  causes,  such  as  have  usually  destroyed  the  Indians  in  thi 
vicinity  of  the  whites,  they  afterwards  dwindled  away.  Even  befoR 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Brainerd,  at  the  dose  of  the  American  vrar,  their 
number  had  become  small;  and,  of  those  v^o  remained, some  hadgoni 
back  to  paganism.  After  his  death,  an  ordained  Indian,  Daniel  Simoa, 
was  placed  over  the  congregation ;  but  he  being  afterwards  sospendad 
for  drunkenness,  they  were  left  without  a  teacher.  In  1802,  those  who 
remained,  eighty-five  in  number,  were  conducted,  by  commissioners  froB 
New  Jersey,  to  New  Stockbridge,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  * 
Sergeant.* 

Labors  of  Sakuel  Kirklaiid. — ^In  November,  1764,  this  benevolent 
man,  after  finishing  his  education  at  New  Jersey  College,  took  his 
departure  for  the  country  of  the  Senecas,  having  in  view  the  introduo* 
tion  of  Christianity  among  them.  Having  secured  the  guidance  of  two 
Indians  of  that  tribe,  he  took  up  his  march  through  a  wilderness  extend- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  which  there  v^as  no  path,  and 
no  houses  in  which  to  lodge.  After  journeying  on  snow-shoes  for 
seventeen  days,  he  reached  a  Seneca  town,  called  Kanasadago.  Here 
he  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  Indians ;   but  it  was  not  long 

*  Wmtlow*t  Sketch  of  Missiou. 
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tkf9  he  WIS  inTolved  in  unforeseen  difficulties.  A  few  days  after  lb* 
iikkad'b  arrival,  the  chief  man  of  the  town  in  whose  hut  he  lodged, 
ed  Tory  suddenly.  He  lay  down  in  his  usual  health  at  night,  and 
■■  Crand  dead  in  the  morning.  Upon  this,  a  general  suspicion  arose 
Bong  the  Indians,  that  the  white  man  had  either  killed  him  with  magic, 
*  had  brought  death  and  desthiction  to  the  town.  After  this,  they 
iTe  him  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days,  and  they  OTen  held  a  consultation 
mmg  tfaemselTes,  tdiether  it  would  not  be  best  to  Idll  him.  They 
Mdved,  howeyer,  only  to  set  a  guard  tq>on  him,  and  to  kill  him,  should 
s  atiempc  to  make  his  escape.  Soon  after  a  famine  arose  in  that 
tarter  of  the  country,  and,  for  two  months,  l(r.  Kirkland  lived  without 
«ad,  ^h  or  salt,  excepting  once  that  he  tasted  part  of  a  bear.  His 
MOnon  food  was  small  fish,  roots,  acorns,  and  a  handful  of  pounded 
m  boiled  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  Indians,  seeing  hik 
itience  and  perseverance,  began  to  conceive  a  good  opinion  of  him ; 
id,  at  length,  many  of  them  were  persuaded  that  it  was  the  Great 
pint  who  had  disposed  him  to  come  and  visit  them.  Still,  however, 
lete  vras  a  number  of  them  who  threatened  his  life,  and  one  of  the 
■fiiors  in  particular,  declared  that  he  would  kill  him,  let  the  conse* 
lences  be  what  they  would. 

in  Bfay,  1766,  Mr.  Kirkland  returned  from  the  country  of  the  Sene. 
IS,  and  after  being  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  set  off  for 
anonwarohare,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Oneida  Indians, 
»ompanied  by  two  or  three  other  missionaries,  and  schoolmasters  from 
r.  Wheelock*s  Indian  school  at  Liebanon,  in  Connecticut.  A  school 
id  been  established  in  that  village ;  the  children  who  attended  it  made 
»at  progress  in  learning ;  and  the  Indians  in  general  were  extremely 
adous  to  have  a  minister  settled  among  them.  Taking  advantage  of 
it  circumstance,  Mr.  Kirkland,  soon  after  his  arrival,  called  them  all 
gether,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  solemnly  engage  to  abandon 
le  practice  of  drunkenness,  and  enable  him  to  carry  their  determination 
ito  execution,  by  appointing  six  or  eight  of  their  principal  men  to  assist 
im,  with  full  power  to  seize  all  spiritous  liquor,  and  either  to  destroy 
,  or  dispose  of  it  as  he  should  think  proper,  he  would  remain  among 
lem ;  but  if  they  would  not  consent  to  this  proposal,  he  would  then 
are  them. 

After  some  days*  consideration,  they  agreed  to  this  plan,  and  appointed 
ght  persons,  nominated  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  as  his  assistants,  who  proved 
sry  active  and  fiiithful  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  Such,  indeed, 
ma  the  success  of  this  measure,  that  though,  in  a  short  time,  about 
ghty  casks  of  rum  were  carried  through  the  town,  and  offered  lo'  the 
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Indians  for  sale,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  ofibred  them  bm  a  presea^ 
yet  in  no  instance  were  they  persuaded  to  accept  of  it.  For  a  period  of 
ahout  three  months  only  two  were  guilty  of  intoxication ;  and  one  ft 
these  was  the  only  person  in  the  town  who  opposed  Mr.  Kirirland^ 
measures. 

In  the  summer  of  1767,  Mr.  Kirkland,  and  the  Indians  under  his  care, 
suffered  no  inconsiderable  distress  from  the  scarcity  of  proTisions.  For 
two  years  past,  their  com  had  been  destroyed  by  the  frosty  and  this  aeasoat 
the  worms  threatened  to  lay  waste  at  least  one  half  of  the  crop,  whid 
was  then  in  the  ground.  **  From  week  to  week,"  says  Mr.  Kirkhnd,  **! 
am  obliged  to  go  with  the  Indians  to  Oneida  lake  to  catch  eels  for  oj 
subsistence.  I  have  lodged  and  slept  with  them,  until  I  am  aa  lousy  tt 
a  dog.  Flour  and  milk,  with  a  few  eels,  have  been  my  only  linng. 
Such  diet,  with  my  hard  labor  abroad,  is  not  sufficient  to  support  natme; 
my  strength  indeed  begins  to  fail.  My  poor  people  are  almost  ttaned 
to  death.  There  is  one  family,  consisting  of  four  persons,  whom  I  most 
support  the  best  way  I  can,  or  they  would  certainly  perish.  Indeed,  I 
would  myself  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  my  knees  for  sock 
a  bone  as  I  have  often  seen  cast  to  the  dogs.  Without  relief  I  shaU  soon 
perish.  My  constitution  is  almost  broken ;  my  spirits  sunk ;  yet  mj 
heart  still  bleeds  for  these  poor  creatures.  I  had  rather  die,  than  leave 
them  alone  in  their  present  miserable  condition." 

Mr.  Kirkland*s  necessities  were  no  sooner  known,  than  they  were 
supplied  by  his  friends.  But  he  had  not  long  escaped  from  danger  of 
perishing  by  hunger,  when  he  was  in  no  small  hazard  of  his  life,  from 
one  of  the  Indians,  in  consequence  of  his  endeavors  to  execute  the  law 
respecting  spiritous  liquors.  Having  learned  that  two  or  three  women 
were  drinking  near  the  town,  and  that  they  had  a  great  quantity  of  mm, 
he  went  immediately  to  them ;  and  though  they  had  concealed  the  liquor 
for  fear  of  him,  yet  he  soon  discovered  it,  and  destroyed  it,  without 
further  ceremony.  One  of  the  poor  creatures  afterwards  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  with  bitter  cries  and  tears  mourned  over  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  liquor,  and  even  licked  up  what  was  not  soaked  into  the  earth, 
uttering  many  imprecations  against  her  cmel  minister.  The  husband 
.  of  the  woman  to  whom  the  spirit  belonged,  (a  man  who,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, had  murdered  no  fewer  than  fourteen  persons,)  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  threatened  to  kill  Mr.  Kirkland,  and  even  brought  some  Indians 
from  a  neighboring  town  to  assist  him  in  executing  his  barbarous  design. 
"The  matter,"  said  he,  **is  now  settled;  the  minister  shall  never  see 
another  rising  sun."  Being  apprised  of  his  design,  Mr.  Kirkland  wu 
persuaded  to  leave  the  village  that  night,  and  to  retire  to  a  sugar-house 
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about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  He  returned,  however,  to  the  town 
next  morning;  and  though  some  of  the  Indians  were  still  much  enraged 
against  him,  yet  most  of  them  seemed  more  than  ever  attached  to  him, 
and  expressed  the  utmost  concern  for  his  safety.  One  of  them  evett 
oflfered  three  times  to  die  in  his  stead.* 

In  1773,  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
took  Mr.  Sarkland  under  their  patronage.  He  was,  however,  supported 
in  part  by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  college.  When  the  American 
war  commenced,  he  was  driven  from  his  post.  After  its  conclusion,  the 
On^das,  with  whom  some  other  tribes  were  now  united,  wished  earnestly 
the  return  of  Mr.  Kirkland.  They  even  addressed  a  letter  to  him  on 
the  subject,  in  which  they  say,  *'We  intreat  our  father  to  make  one 
trial  more  for  Christianizing  the  Indians."  In  another  to  the  conmiis- 
sioners  at  Boston,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  mission,  they 

«y. 

**  Fathers,  attend  to  pur  words ! 

^  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  heard  your  voice.  We  hope  you  have 
not  forgotten  us.  The  Great  Spirit  above  hath  preserved  us,  and  led  us 
back  to  our  country,  and  rekindled  our  fire  in  peace,  which  we  hope  he 
will  preserve,  to  warm  and  refresh  us  and  our  children  to  the  latest  poe* 
tcrity. 

"  Fathers,  we  have  been  distressed  with  the  black  cloud  that  so  long 
overspread  our  country.  The  cloud  has  now  blown  over.  Let  us  thank 
the  Great  Spirit  and  praise  Jesus  Christ  By  means  of  his  servants,  the 
good  news  of  salvation  has  been  published  to  us.  We  have  received 
them.  Some  of  us  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  hath  preserved  us  through 
the  great  storm.  Fathers,  our  fire  just  begins  to  bum  again.  Our 
hearts  rejoice  to  see  it.  We  hope  it  will  bum  brighter  and  brighter  than 
ever,  and  that  it  will  enlighten  the  Indian  nation  around  us.  Fathers, 
we  doubt  not  but  your  hearts  will  rejoice  in  our  prosperity,  and  as  the 
Great  Spirit  above  hath  given  us  the  light  of  peace  once  more,  we  hope 
he  will,  by  your  means,  send  to  us  the  light  of  his  holy  word ;  and  that 
you  will  think  of  our  father  Mr.  Kirkland,  and  enable  him  to  eat  his 
bread  by  our  fireside.  He  hath  for  several  years  labored  among  us, 
and  done  every  thing  in  his  power  for  our  good.  Our  father,  Mr.  Kirk- 
land, loves  us,  and  we  love  him.  He  hath  long  had  the  charge  of  us, 
hath  long  watched  over  us,  and  explained  the  word  of  Qod  to  us. 
Fathers,  we  repeat  our  request,  that  you  will  continue  our  father  to  set 
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by  oar  fireside,  to  watch  oTer  us,  to  instruct  us*  and  to  lead  us  in  tbe 
way  to  Heaven." 

Mr.  Kirkland  returned.  The  Indians  in  seyeral  Tillages  seemed 
desirous  to  receive  his  message.  They  came  from  a  distance  of  six,  ten, 
•  and  even  thirty  miles,  and  were  sometimes  so  numerous  that  no  home 
was  sufficiently  large  to  contain  them.  They  were  obliged  to  hold  tbeir 
meetings  in  the  open  air^  In  some  instances  their  applications  for 
instruction  were  so  pressing,  that  the  missionary  had  scarcely  leisiire  is 
take  his  food.  More  than  seventy  were  under  religious  impxestiom. 
Their  convictions  of  sin  were  deep  and  pungent ;  and  often  the  sense 
of  its  evil  appeared  to  rise  higher  than  the  fear  of  punishment.  Bat 
after  all,  their  religion  proved  to  be  *'  Wke  the  nutrning  daud  mmi  Ukt 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  Drt.  Morse  and  Belknap,  by  desire  of  the 
Society  of  Scotland,  visited  the  Oneidas ;  but  their  report  being  oafii- 
vorable,  the  above  society  withdrew  their  patronage  from  Mr.  KiiUand. 
After  this  he  continued  in  the  employment  of  Harvard  college  until  his 
death,  in  1808.  The  Oneidas  were  now  taken  under  the  patroiiage  of 
the  Northern  Missionary  Society  of  New  Yoric,  who  sent  the  Ber.  Mr. 
Jenkins  to  labor  among  them. 

It  may  be  here  added,  in  reference  to  the  Indians  in  New  Toik  and 
New  England — which  however  are  now  few  in  number — that  the  fonner 
are  at  this  time,  1833,  in  part  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Baptist  Board  of  Missions; 
the  latter  are  supplied  with  religious  instruction  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  have  stations  at  Tuscarora,  Seneca,  and 
Cattaraugus;  the  Baptist  Board  have  a  station  at  Tonawanda.  In 
respect  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  dec 
among  the  remnants  of  Indian  tribes  in  New  England,  the  following 
extract  from  their  report  for  1831,  will  exhibit  the  nature,  extent,  and 
success  of  those  efforts. 

"  Mr.  Frederick  Baylies  was  employed  as  a  missionary  and  teacher 
of  schools,  for  the  last  year,  to  the  Indians  and  people  of  color  at  Nan- 
tucket, Grayhead,  Christiantown,  and  Ghabaquidick,  on  the  Vineyard,  and 
at  Narragansett,  in  Rhode  Island.  In  his  statement,  he  says,  he  instructed 
the  children  at  Nantucket  four  weeks  in  person,  and  employed  a  woman 
to  teach  them  twelve  weeks  more,  and  that  the  number  attending  the 
school  was  sixty-nine.     At  Gayhead,  on  the  Vineyard,  he  kept  the 
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chool  four  weeks  himself,  and  employed  a  woman  to  keep  it  eight  weeks ; 
OTty-fiye  children  attended  the  school.  At  Christiantown,  he  kept  a 
idiool  two  weeks  in  person,*  and  employed  a  female  teacher  for  seren 
veeks  afterwards ;  the  number  of  scholars  was  eleven.  At  Chabaquidick, 
ifr.  Baylies  kept  a  school  four  weeks  himself,  and  hired  it  kept  also  by 
L  woman  for  twelve  weeks,  and  forty-four  children  attended.  The 
ichool  at  Narragansett,  in  Bhode  Island,  was  kept  by  Mr.  Baylies  in 
lerson  four  weeks,  and  by  a  woman,  employed  by  him,  for  twelve  weeks 
noie,  and  the  number  of  children  attending  the  school  was  forty-five 
iidians  and  mulattoes,  and  twelve  whites. 

^'At  Nantucket,  and  at  the  three  stations  on  the  Vineyard,  Sunday 
ichools  have  been  established,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Baylies.  The  whole 
lumber  of  children  at  all  the  schools  i^  two  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
3f  these,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  were  taught  writing ;  one  hundred 
md  two  to  read  in  the  Testament,  sixty-two  in  the  spelling-book,  and 
brty  in  the  alphabet.  Mr.  Baylies  says,  the  schools  are  acceptable  to 
he  people,  and  he  believes  are  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  rising 
generation.  He  adds,  *  I  usually  attend  on  the  Sabbath,  when  my  health 
md  the  weather  permit — ^I  am  treated  with  respect  and  kindness,  and 
he  prospect  of  future  usefulness  is  promising.*  A  letter  from  fiev. 
Oliver  Brown,  of  Kingston,  Bhode  Island,  who  lives  in  the  vicinity  of 
he  Narragansett  tribe,  and  who  usually  attends  the  school  when  Mr. 
Baylies  is  teaching  it,  speaks  in  terms  of  approbation  and  satisfaction  of 
he  management  and  improvement  of  the  Indian  school  in  that  place. 
ie  says,  '  about  fifty  children  were  present,  with  an  unusual  collection 
»f  the  parents  and  others.  Considering  the  ages  and  advantages  of  the 
liildren*  their  reading  and  spelling  were  quite  as  good  as  could  be 
txpected ;  and  their  deportment  particularly  gratifying.  It  was  afiec- 
ionately  respectful,  as  was  that  of  the  audience  in  general.  I  think 
he  school  is  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  tribe.' 

^  The  society  has  a  permanent  ftind  of  thirty-two  thousand  eight 
lundred  dollars;  of  which  which  nine  thousand  were  given  *for 
he  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Indians.'  The  income  from  these  ftinds,  the 
asl  year,  v^as  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars  and  seven 
ients.  The  disbursements  of  the  society  were,  to  missionaries  to  white 
settlements,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars;  for  schools  and  school 
NMiks  among  the  same,  one  hundred  and  thirty -t wo  dolhrs  and  seventy-nine 
Mits ;  for  the  Indians,  four  hundred  dollars ;  incidental  expenses,  one 
ittndred  and  twenty-four  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents :  making  a  total  of 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  eight  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents." 
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DL    MISSIONARY  AND  OTHER  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIBS, 

NOW  IN  OPERATION. 

I.    FOREIGN^  OR  BELONGING  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES* 

*  I.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Ejiowledge. — ^In  169S,  *•  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  originated.  It  was  formed, 
as  bishop  Burnet  observes,  after  the  example  of  the  Dissenten, 
whose  missionary  labors  and  success  in  America  had  been  noticed 
by  some  pious  clergymen  with  devout .  admiration*  The  design  of 
this  society  was,  at  first,  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  other  reli- 
gious books  in  our  colonies :  but  seeing  their  efibrts  were  prodoe- 
tive  of  fruit  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  they  were  induced  to 
send  out  several  missionaries,  and  took  measures  to  render  their 
society  permanent  in  its  operations.  In  1700,  it  was  divided  into  two 
branches ;  one  retaining  its  original  title,  to  provide  and  furnish  Bibles 
and  religious  books ;  the  other  undertook  to  provide  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  British  colonies.  Until  the  establishment  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  this  institution  was  comparativdr 
lifeless  and  inactive ;  but  since  that  event,  its  efibrts  have  been  so  woir 
derfully  increased,  that  the  report  for  1828  states,  that  during  the  year 
it  had  issued  fifty-eight  thousand,  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  Bibles, 
eighty  thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty-six  Testaments  and  Psalters,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  Common 
Prayers,  one  hundred  and  six  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  other 
bound  books,  and  one  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  small  tracts,  half-bound  books  and  papers. 
Its  receipts,  including  sales  of  books,  legacies,  subscriptions,  &c.,  had 
been  sixty-eight  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  There  has  been 
some  increase  in  the  society  during  the  last  two  years,  but  the  above  is 
our  latest  report. 

Truth  and  charity  seem  to  require  us  to  observe,  that  this  is  peculiarly 
the  Church  of  England  Society ;  and  the  great  body  of  its  supporters 
object  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  unnecessary,  declar- 
ing their  conviction  that  this  alone  is  sufiicient.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  society  issues  the  Bible  in  no  more  ihw^ttoo  foreign  languagett 
besides  the  Welsh,  and  those  two  the  French  and  Arabic ;  while  the 


*FV>r  Um  following  tccount  of  misnonary  and  other  beneTolent  societies  of  Great  BritiiH, 
the  author  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Appendix  of  Timpson's  Church  History. 
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British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  circulates  the  Word  of  God  in  mpre 
lian  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages ! 

Many  of  the  publications  of  this  society  are  excellei»t,  valuable,  and 
iseful ;  but  others  are  complained  of  as  objectionable  and  pernicious, 
specially  on  account  of  two  serious  errors.  The  first  is  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  defended  particularly  by  bishop  Mant  and  others,  but 
lenounced  as  an  unscriptural  delusion  by  the  most  eminent  evangelical 
livines;  of  the  Church  of  England,  among  whom  are  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Simeon,  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Scott^  the  commentator.  The  second 
^rror  is,  that  doctrine  first  broached  among  Protestants  by  Dr.  Ban* 
Toft,  in  1588,  of  the  divine  right  of  episcopal  prelacy.  By  this  false 
loctrine,  the  ordination  of  the  great  body  of  Protestants  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Prussia,  America,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
he  Dissenters  of  all  denominations,  is  presumptuously  declared  invalid ; 
IS  one  of  their  late  publications  says  of  every  minister  not  episcopally 
irdained,  *'  He  is  destitute  of  the  necessary  credentials  of  an  ambassa- 
lor  of  Christ  He  has  no  title  to  the  ministerial  commission.  His 
oinistry  can  have  no  claim  to  that  promise  of  the  Divine  presence 
rhich  was  given  by  our  Savior."  Some  of  the  publications  contain 
expressions  still  more  uncharitable ;  and  sentiments  on  these  points 
lirectly  contrary  to  those  held  by  all  the  reformers,  the  inartyrs,  and  the 
bunders  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  contrary  also  to  those  held  by  the 
Qost  evangelical  and  useful  of  the  clergy  at  the  present  time  ;  as  they 
lerceive,  and  some  of  them  acknowledge,  that  no  class  of  Christian 
oinisters,  in  any  age  of  the  church,  has  been  more  highly  honored  wilh 
he  Divine  presence  and  blessing,  in  their  conversion  of  sinners,  or  the 
ranslation  of  the  Scripturef^,  than  English  Dissenters. 

II.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts. — 

'  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Go?pel  in  Foreign  Parts," 

LTOse  as  we  have  stated  in  the  preceding  article.     King  William  saw 

lot  only  \\e  excellency  of  that  society,  but  the  importance  of  the  vast 

ield  thus  opened,  and  became  the  patron  of  that  good  work.     As  the 

'  Abstract  of  the  Charter"  states,  "  King  William  III.  was  graciously 

Jeased,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1701,  to  erect  and  settle  a  corporation, 

vith  a  perpetual  succession,  by  the  name"  above   given.     Large   con- 

ributions  were  raised  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  took  up 

he  business  with  great  zeal,  and  sent  missionaries  to  the  British  colonies 

Q  America,  and  since  to  the  West  Indies.     Among  the  most  devoted 

originators  and  promoters  of  this  society,  it  is  but  just  to  mention  the 

lames  of  those  pious  prelates,  Burnet,  Beveridge,  and  Tennison.     This 
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society  has  continued  its  operations  to  the  present  day,  but  not  with  any 
remarkable  zeal ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  distinguished  by  agenti  d 
superior  talents  for  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  die 
heathen,  or  for  labors  in  their  conversion.  Schwartz  and  his  predeoet- 
sors  belonged  properly  to  the  Danish  society  next  to  be  mentioned. 
This  society,  as  reported  in  1830,  supports  one  hundred  and  fortj 
clergymen,  under  the  denomination  of  missionaries,  though  they  are 
rather  settled  ministers  among  the  English  in  Briti^  America ;  and 
one  hundred  and  six  schoolmasters,  who  are  reported  to  have  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  scholars  under  their  instnc- 
tion.  This  society  is  regarded  by  the  evangelical  clergy  as  not  con- 
ducted on  evangelical  principles ;  and  its  retaining  the  Begroes  in  a 
state  of  debasing  slavery,  for  a  hundred  years,  on  the  Codrington  estates 
in  Barbadoes,  is  complained  of  as  an  outrage  upon  religion  aad  right* 
eousness.  The  Anti-slavery  Reporter,  in  reviewing  the  report  of  thb 
society  for  1830,  says,  in  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the  skves, 
"  We  cannot  discover  that  a  single  maiiriage  had  ever  occunied 
prior  to  the  28th  of  May,  1830,  when  three  were  solemnized,  a  fourth 
only  on  the  8th  of  July,  af\er  the  bishop's  letter  was  writteot 
making  a  total  of  four;  being  all  that  we  can  discover  to  have  ever 
taken  place  on  these  estates,  containing  nearly  four  hundred  slaves.^ 
The  receipts  of  the  year,  thirty-two  thousand  and  thirty-seven  pounds, 
seventeen  shillings,  eight  pence,  of  which  seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two  pounds,  six  shillings,  one  pence,  were  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  were  grants 
from  the  government. 

III.  Society  for  sending  Missionaries  to  India. — ^In  1705,  a 
"  Society  for  sending  missionaries  to  India,"  was  established  by  Frede- 
rick IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  at-  the  suggestion  of  one  his  chaplains. 
The  design  was  to  make  known  the  Gospel  of  Christ  among  the 
Malabar  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Application  was  made 
to  the  celebrated  professor  Frank,  for  suitable  agents  educated  under 
hini  kt  Halle.  The  mission  in  reality  had  partly  originated  with 
him,  and  two  young  men  of  sound  learning  and  apostolic  piety  were 
found  ready  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  their  Savior.  Bartholomew 
Zeigenbalg  and  Henry  Flutscho  were  the  first  missionaries.  On  their 
voyage  these  devoted  men  studied  the  Portuguese  and  the  Malabar 
languages,  and  were  soon  enabled  to  commence  preaching  to  the  natives ; 
tome  of  whom,  in  a  short  period,  embraced  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     They 
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repared  a  dictionary  and  grammar  in  the  Malabar  language,  into  wluch 
ley  succeeded  in  translating  the  New  Testament.  These  they  printed, 
rith  many  other  books  which  they  composed  for  their  followers.  Both 
r  these  devoted  men  returned  to  Europe  after  about  seven  years ;  and 
eing  recommended  to  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
1  England,"  they  were  introduced  to  its  governors,  Mr.  Plutcsho  in 
712,  and  Mr.  Zeigenbalg  in  1715.  The  latter  was  honored  with  an 
udience  of  king .  Greorge  I.,  who  condescended  to  encourage  the  mis- 
ionaries  by  a  letter  written  in  1717,  in  reply  to  an  interesting  communi- 
ation  from  them.  Several  more  devoted  men,  who  had  been  trained 
.t  Halle,  were  sent  to  aid  these  first  missionaries,  whose  labors  in  preach- 
Qg,  translating  the  Scriptures,  writing  books  full  of  Divine  instruction, 
eaching  many  schools  of  the  young,  were  extraordinary  in  themselves, 
ind  worthy  of  the  apostles  of  Christ ;  and  the  published  letters  of 
Seigenbalg,  Plutscho,  Grundler,  and  Frank,  their  tutor,  breathe  the 
aost  ardent  piety  and  the  purest  love  to  the  souk  of  m^n.  This  mis- 
ion  received  great  support  from  the  English  society^  by  whom  a  print- 
Dg  establishment  was  fumi^ed,  with  a  German  printer.  Our  limits 
vill  allow  us  only  to  say,  they  were  eminently  and  extensively  use- 
ul.  Schwartz  was  one  of  their  most  distinguished  missionaries.  From 
he  Danish  Society  he  arrived  at  Tranquebar  in  1752 ;  he  lived  and 
abored  for  the  Indians,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  Europeans,  he  was 
nost  highly  respected.  He  died  in  1798.  The  memoirs  of  his  devot- 
ed life  is  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  our  readers,  affording  a  rare  example 
>f  a  Christian  minister. 

lY.  SociSTT  FOR  Pbomoung  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  High- 
L.ANDS  AND  IsLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. — ^lu  1709,  at  Edinburgh,  there  was 
formed  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  of  Scotland."  This  was  sanctioned  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  collections  were  made  for  its  support.  Copies  of 
the  proposed  plans  being  circulated,  large  subscriptions  were  afforded, 
uid  queen  Anne  issued  her  royal  proclamation  in  its  favor,  and 
tier  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  for  erecting  it 
into  a  corporation.  Schools  in  the  Highlands,  and  various  other  means 
were  employed ;  but  they  aflbrded  assistance  also  to  the  Susquehannah 
and  Delaware  Indians  in  America.  Brainerd  was  one  of  their  mis- 
sionaries, or  greatly  supported  by  them ;  and  his  itinerant  labors,  and 
evangelical  success,  in  bringing  guilty  men  to  embrace  the  salvation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  have  scarcely  ever  been  surpassed. 
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y.  Moravian  Missions. — In  1732,  the  Moravian  missions  commenced. 
Missionary  labors  and  triumphs  have  pre-eminently  distinguisked  this  peo- 
ple ;  and  theirs  is  considered  the  eminent  honor  to  have  excited  that  spirit 
among  other  denominations  of  Christians.  Leonard  Dober  and  Tobias 
Leupold  offered  to  go  to  teach  the  negroes  of  St.  Thomasy  declaring  thej 
were  willing  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves,  if  needful,  to  accomplish  their 
object  in  imparting  to  them  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  Jesas  Christ 
Leonard  Dober  and  David  Nitschman  set  oat  in  August  of  that  year,  to 
the  Danish  West  Indies ;  and  others  in  1733  proceeded  to  Oreenland, 
where  the  way  had  been  opened  by  the  fifteen  3rear8'  labor  of  Paul 
Egede,  a  Danish  clergyman.  In  1734,  some  of  the  MoraTian  brethren 
went  to  North  America;  in  1736,  others  went  to  South  Africa;  in 
1738,  to  South  America;  and  in  1760,  several  others  to  the  East 
Indies.  Volumes  are  required  to  detail  the  various  operations  of  these 
apostolic  men;  their  self-denying,  evangelical  labors— their  peculiar 
perib  and  hardships-^-and  their  divine  success  in  turning  men  "  from 
the  power  of  Satan  to  €rod."  Primitive,  apostolical  Christianity  hts 
never  been  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  any  people,  than  by  the 
missionaries  of  this  denomination ;  and  Ood  has  graciously  granted 
that  their  fruit  should  correspond  with  their  exertions. 

To  assist  this  devoted  people,  several  auxiliaries  have  been  establish- 
ed,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  "  London  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  United  Brethren,"  formed  in  1817,  by  different  denomina- 
tions of  Christians ;  some  of  the  most  activo  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

To  this  account,  we  may  add  the  following  summary  of  the  missions 
of  the  United  Brethren,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Missionary 
Herald,  (May  number,  1832.) 

'*  The  receipts,  during  the  year  1830,  amounted  to  about  forty-nine 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  doUan.  The  disbursements  a  little 
exceeded  that  sum. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  brethren  and  sbtera  em- 
ployed in  forty-two  settlements  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  nine,  of 
whom  fifteen  are  newly  appointed.  Five  brethren  and  sisters  retired 
from  service  within  the  year,  and  two  departed  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord.     Twelve  of  those  employed  are  children  of  missionaries. 

I.  GREENLAND.— COMMENCED  1733. 

4  Settlements. — New  Herrnhut,  Lichtenfels,  Lichtenau,  and  Fre- 
dericksthal. 
23  Missionaries. — Married,   Eberle,  Grillich,  Ihrer,  Kleinschmidt,  I. 
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Koegel,  Lehman,  Mehlroee,  Mueller  ;  unmarried,  Bans,  De  Fries,  Her- 
brich,  Lund,  C.  Koegel,  Tietzen,  and  Ulbricht. 

CoNTBRTs. — One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiAyGreenlanders. 

The  mission  had  to  suffer  from  two  trying  circumstances ;  from  the 
dispersion  of  the  members  of  the  congregations,  by  order  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  delay  in  sending  the  necessa- 
ry timber  for  building  the  church  at  Fredericksthal :  but  the  state  of  the 
mission  was  encouraging,  and  the  two  eouthem  settlements  had  received 
an  accession  of  numbers  from  among  the  heathen.  In  Fredericksthal, 
however,  upward  of  thirty  natives  died  of  the  pleurisy. 

U.  LABRADOB.— 1770. 

4  Sbttlbments. — ^Nain,  Hopedale,  Okkak,  and  Hebron. 

28  Missionaries. — Married,  Henn,Knaus,Koerner,  Kunatb,Lundberg, 
Meisner,  Morhardt,  Stock,  Steurman,  Beck,  Glitsch,  Mentzel ;  unmar- 
ried, Fritsche,  Hertzberg,  Kruth,  and  Freytag. 

Converts. — Eight  hundred  and  six  Esquimaux. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  station,  called  Hebron,  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  brethren's  society  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Oospel  in 
London,  who  have  kindly  sent  materials  for  erecting  the  necessary  buil- 
dings. A  desirable  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel  is  hereby  afforded 
to  the  northern  Esquimaux,  of  which  we  pray  that  they  may  be  disposed 
to  avail  themselves,  as  their  southern  brethren  nave  done. 

m.  NORTH  AMERICA.^1734. 

3  Settlements. — New  Fairfield,  in  Upper  Canada;  Spring-Place, 
and  Oochgelogy,  Cherokee  nation. 

10  Missionaries. — Married,  G.  Byhan,  Clauder,  Luckenbach,  Micksch ; 
widower,  Haman ;  widow,  Gambold. 

Converts. — About  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  Indians,  chiefly 
Delawares  and  Cherokees,  and  a  few  negroes. 

The  congregation  of  believing  Delawares,  in  Upper  Canada,  consist- 
ing of  not  quite  three  hundred  persons,  is  diligently  attended  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, whose  labors  have  been  productive  of  renewed  fruit.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  mission  among  the  Cherokees,  notwithstanding  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  it  is  encompassed,  owing  to  the  political  state 
of  the  country. 

IV.  SOUTH  AMERICA— 1735. 

1  Settlement. — Paramaribo. 

14  Missionaries. — ^Married,  B«ehmer,  Graaff,  Hartman,  Passavant, 
Schmidt,  Voigt,  Treu. 
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CoNVBETS. — ^Two  thoifinnd  seyen  handled  and  twenty-three  negroei. 

Brother  Passavant  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  missioii, 
which  proceeds  under  the  divine  blessing.  The  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  heathen  population  affi>rds  willing  assistance ; 
and  many  plantations  near  Voozorg  and  Fort  Amsterdam  are  visited  hj 
the  brethren. 

V.  DANISH  WEST  INDI£S^1732. 

7  Sbttlbubnts,  or  Stations. — ^New  Hermhut  and  Niesky,  in  St 
Thomas;  Friedensberg,  Friedensthal,  and  Friedensfield,  in  St.  Croix; 
Bethany  and  Emmaus,  in  St  Jan. 

.  38  Missionaries. — Married,  Blitt,  Bonhqf,  Damns,  Eder,  Junghans, 
Keil,  Kleint,  Klingenberg,  Meyer,  Mueller,  Flattner,  Popp,  Schmidt, 
Schmitz,  Sparmeyer,  Staude,  Sybrecht,  Wied,  Freytag. 

Converts. — About  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  negroes. 

The  seven  congregations  of  believing  negroes  in  the  Danish  West- 
India  islands,  have  continued  to  enjoy  outward  peace  and  many  spiritnsl 
blessings  from  the  Lord's  hand  ;  and,  at  Friedensthal,  a  new  missicm- 
house  is  in  course  of  erection. 

VI.  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 
(JAMAICA.~17B1) 

6  Stations. — ^Fairfield,  New  Eden,  Irwin-Hill,  New-Carmel,  New^ 
Fnlneck,  Mesopotamia. 

16  Missionaries. — ^Married,  Ellis,  Light,  Pemsel,  Ffeifier,  Renkewitx, 
Ricksecker,  Scholefield,  and  Zom. 

Converts. — About  four  thousand  and  one  hundred  negroes. 

(ANnOUA.~l786.) 

•  6  Stations. — St.  John's,  Grace-Hill,  Grace-Bay,  Cedar-Hall,  and 
Newfield. 

24  Missionaries. — ^Married,  Ba3rne,  Brunner,  Coleman,  Coates,  Ha^ 
vey,  Newby,  Kochte,  Muntzer,  Simon,  Thraen,  Wright,  Zellner. 

Converts. — Fifteen  thousand  and  eighty-seven  negroes. 

CBARBAD0E8.~1765.) 

2  Stations. — Sharon  and  Mount  Tabor. 

6  Missionaries. — Married,  Taylor,  Zippel,  Morrish. 

Converts. — Nine  hundred  and  fifteen  negroes. 

(8T.  KTITS.— 1776.) 

2  Stations. — Basseterre  and  Bethesda. 

10  Missionaries. — ^Married,  Hoch,  Robbins,  Shick,  Seitz,  Ziegler. 

Converts. — Five  thousand  and  twenty-six  negroes. 
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Cr(»JuGO.— 17W-aBNKWSD  18U.) 

1  Station. — Maatgomery, 

4  M18810NABIBS. — ^Married,  Ebertnan  and  Zetsche. 

CoNVBRTS. — Fire  hundred  and  seventy-two  negroes. 

The  missionaries  bestow  much  attention  on  the  work  of  negro  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  schools  increase  in  number  and  usefukiess.  *  In  Jamaica,  a 
new  settlement  has  been  begun  in  St.  Elizabeth's  parish,  caUed  New 
Fulnec ;  and  the  mission  at  Mesopotamia,  in  Westmoreland,  has  been 
renewed.  In  Antigua,  many  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  mis- 
sionaries, owing  to  the  lamented  decease  of  brother  Johaneen :  there 
are  five  settlements  in  that  island.  At  St.  John's,  the  spiritual  charge  of 
nearly  seven  thousand  negroes  is  attended  with  much  labor  and  not  a 
few  difficulties,  arising  from  various  causes.  In  St.  Kitt*s  and  Barbadoes, 
the  meetings  in  the  church  and  schools  are  well  attended.  In  the 
island  of  Tobago,  where  a  mission  was  renewed  three  years  ago, 
from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  negroes  attend  the  brethren's  ministry. 

Vn.  S0T7TH  AFRICA.— 1736. 

After  being  relinquished  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the  mission  was  renewe4 

in  1792. 

6  Settlements. — Gnadenthal,  Oroenekloof,  Enon,  Hemel-en-Arde, 
Elim,  and  Shiloh  (on  the  Klipplaat.) 

36  MissioNABiEs. — ^Married,  Clemens,  Fritsch,  Hallbeck,  Halter,  Hofi*- 
man,  Homig,  Lehman,  Lemmertz,  Luttringshausen,  Meyer,  Nauhaus, 
Sonderman,  Stein,  Teutsch,  Tietze,and  Genth.  Unmarried,  Shoppman 
and  Bonatz.     Widows,  Kohrhammer  and  Scultz. 

Converts. — Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two,  chiefly  Hot- 
tentots, a  few  Cafirees,  and  Tambookies. 

We  have  here  sii  settlements.  The  missionaries  are  diligently  em- 
ployed, and  God's  grace  prevails  among  them  and  their  congregations. 
At  Gnadenthal,  the  schools  flourish  more  and  more.  At  Hem-el-en- Arde, 
brother  and  sister  Tietze  were  eagerly  received  by  the  poor  lepers,  as 
successors  to  brother  and  sister  Leitner ;  and  their  labor  is  not  in  vain. 
At  Elim,  the  number  of  converts,  as  well  as  of  residents,  is  on  the  in- 
crease. The  great  and  destructive  drought  throughout  the  cape  colony 
did  great  injury  to  Enon.  The  mission  among  the  Tambookies,  at  Shi- 
loh, aflfords  the  means  of  instruction  to  many  savages  of  difierent  tribes ; 
and  numbered  one  hundred  and  thirteen  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
whose  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  the  brethren  seek  to  promote,  by 
every  possible  means.  Brother  Hallbeck's  visit  was  productive  of  many 
useful  arrangements. 
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Total.— 'Seyen  missions,  forty-one  stations,  two  hundred  and  nine 
missionaries,  and  about  forty-three  thousand  and  six  hundred  cod- 
verts." 

VI.  Book  Societt  for  Promotino  Rbuoious  Knowledge  among  tbi 
Poor. — In  1750,  the  "  Book  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge 
among  the  Poor*'  was  formed  by  several  benevolent  persons,  both  Di^ 
senters  and  Churchmen.  The  design  of  this  society  was  to  cireolate,it 
the  lowest  possible  price,  Bibles,  hymn-books,  catechisms,  and  tracts,  sal 
the  standard  writings  of  the  most  eminent  authors  of  different  denomiaa- 
tions  of  Christians,  excluding  their  peculiarities  of  church  policy  or 
modes  of  worship.  The  revered  names  of  Doddridge  and  Hervey  aie 
found  in  the  early  annals  of  this  society,  as  some  of  its  most  active  and 
liberal  supporters,  afibrding  a  pledge  of  a  still  more  extensive  union  be* 
tween  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  in  the  work  of  God.  The  operatioQi 
of  this  institution  have  been  incalculably  beneficial  in  circulating  the 
best  religious  \<rorks  among  the  poor,  at  the  lowest  prices ;  and  althongk 
its  labors  have  been  partly  superseded  by  the  Bible,  Tract,  and  Sunday- 
school  Societies,  it  deserves  universal  support,  as  the  means  of  difibsiiig 
sound  scriptural  knowledge,  particularly  to  furnish  libraries  for  the  cot- 
tage, village,  or  vestry.  Notwithstanding  other  societies,  the  issues  of 
its  valuable  publications  are  greater  now  than  at  any  former  period  of 
its  existence.  The  receipts  of  this  society,  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1829,  as  reported,  were  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds,  nine 
shillings,  and  one  penny,  and  from  its  commencement  up  to  that  period, 
sixty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  thirteen  shillings, 
and  one  penny. 

m 

VII.  Naval  and  MiLrrARY  Bible  Society. — ^In  1780,  the  "  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Society"  was  formed.  In  that  year,  a  military  camp 
was  pitched  in  Hyde  Park,  on  account  of  the  riots  in  London ;  when  *'  a 
very  few  plain  Christians,"  affected  with  the  profaneness  of  the  soldiers, 
introduced  the  Gospel  among  them  by  conversation  and  prayer,  and 
suggested  the  propriety  of  an  attempt  to  supply  them  with  Bibles.  The 
noble  idea  was  cherished  by  a  few  pious  officers,  and  the  plan  was  framed 
to  furnish  the  whole  army  and  navy  with  the  blessed  Word  of  Grod. 
This  society  has  progressively  advanced  from  "  the  day  of  small  things,** 
and  has  greatly  increased.  For  several  years  it  has  included,  in  its  be- 
nevolent regards,  the  seamen  of  the  merchant-service,  with  "  all  descrip- 
tions of  watermen,"  and  the  naval  and  military  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company.     From  its  commencement  to  the  year  1830,  there  have 
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een  issaed  two  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  four  hundred,  and 
sYenty-seven  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hy  the  Naval  and  Military 
Ii6le  Society ! 

YIIL  Methodist  Missions. — ^In  1783,  the  "  Methodist  Missions**  ori* 
inated,  when  Mr.  Wesley,  at  the  Conference  held  at  Leeds,  declared  his 
itention  of  sending  Dr.  Coke,  and  some  other  preachers,  to  America, 
fter  the  independence  of  that  country  had  heen  acknowledged.  Mr.  Wes- 
ly  says,  in  a  letter,  dated  Bristol,  September  10, 1784,  **  I  have  accordingly 
ppointed  Dr.  Coke,  and  Mr.  Francis  Asbury,  to  be  joint  superintendents 
ver  our  brethren  in  North  America ;  as  also  Richard  Whatcoat,  and 
[liomas  Vasey,  to  act  as  elders  among  them,  by  baptizing  and  adminis- 
3ring  the  Lord's  Supper.*'  In  1787,  Dr.  Coke  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia 
nth  three  missionaries,  but  they  were  driven  by  contrary  vrinds  among 
iie  West  India  islands,  and  landed  at  Antigua,  December  25.  Here  in  1760, 
fr.  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly,  had  labored 
a  preaching  the  Gospel ;  and  nearly  twenty  years  after  his  death,  in 
778,  Mr.  John  Baxter,  a  shipwright,  a  Methodist  from  England,  with 
inch  success.  The  devoted  Moravians  also  had  been  the  happy  instru- 
lents  of  infinite  benefits  to  the  negroes  ;  and  the  door  was  opened  to  the 
f  ethodists  to  prosecute  their  work  of  mercy.  Dr.  Coke  took  other  la- 
orers  to  St.  Vincent,  St.  Christopher's,  St.  Eustathius.  In  1788,  he 
xtended  the  work  to  Barbadoes,  Nev)s,  and  Tortola ;  in  1789,  to  Jamai- 
a ;  in  1790,  to  Grenada  and  Dominica.  This  zealous  and  laborious  man 
ontinued  to  superintend  and  to  direct  the  missionary  afiairs  of  the 
lethodists  during  thirty  years,  vrith  great  and  progressive  success,  and 
n  that  account  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighteen  times !  On  a  voyage  16 
ommence  a  mission  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  he  died,  in  1814.  In  1817, 
tie  **  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society"  was  organized ;  and  since 
liat  period  its  operations  have  increased,  in  many  places,  with  most  evi- 
ent  tokens  of  the  Divine  benediction  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  God. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  presented  at  the  annual  meet- 
ig  of  the  Society,  May  7,  1832. 

^  The  first  station  noticed  was  Ireland,  all  of  whose  evils  were  attri- 
uted  to  the  want  of  evangelical  piety,  which  teaches  men  to  live  sober* 
f ,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  the  present  world.  In  continental  Europe, 
nd  the  Mediterranean,  the  missions  were  generally  prospering.  In 
Stockholm  and  Sweden,  there  were  indications  of  considerable  good. 
Lt  Wirtemburg,  there  had  been  some  opposition,  but  there  were  upwaids 
>f  one  hundred  members  joined  in  Christian  fellowship.  In  France,  the 
ioctrines  of  God  our  Savior  were  widely  spreading,  and  various  new 
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opemngB  were  presenting  themselves  to  the  missionaries.  At  GibraltVi 
the  mission  continued  highly  serviceable  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  manj 
military  men  ;  and  these,  after  imbibing  the  doctrines  of  truth  there,  cu> 
ried  them  into  other  parts  of  the  world.  Many  persons  came  thither 
from  Spain  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  although  they  were  in  tkii 
exposing  themselves  to  loss  of  life.  In  tliis  way  one  hundred  and  itj 
families  had  been  supplied  with  the  Word  of  God,  in  the  Spanish  ias- 
guage.  The  stations  at  Malta,  Zunte,  and  Corfu,  were  flourishing.  la 
continental  India  and  Calcutta  the  Gospel  was  still  being  preached  to  dte 
people,  and  the  Scriptures  and  portions  of  them  being  circulated  amoogit 
them.  New  places  of  worship  were  being  opened,  and  new  schools 
erected,  through  which  many,  both  adults  and  children,  were  receiied 
into  the  church  by  baptism.  In  the  south  of  Ceylon,  similar  circonh 
stances  had  occurred.  At  Ncgomboo  a  missionary  had  received  onder 
his  care  a  whole  village.  He  had  taken  possession  of  their  church,  and 
from  the  steps  of  the  altar  had  preached  the  Gos|5el  to  five  or  six  hon- 
Ired  persons.  The  idols  had  since  been  given  to  the  flames.  One  very 
miportant  circumstance  connected  wijh  India  was,  that  the  Scriptora 
nrere  being  translated  into  the  native  language  of  the  Budhists.  The 
South  Sea  missions  were  in  a  very  gratifying  state.  The  recent  ac- 
counts from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land — two  most  im- 
portant stations,  in  relation  both  to  the  colony  and  the  mother  country,  in- 
dicated some  improvement.  In  New  Zealand,  two  missionaries  are  at 
present  employed ;  one  in  a  new  district,  where  the  people  had  shown 
themselves  more  friendly  than  at  the  old  station.  It  was  stated  as  a 
lamentable  fact,  in  connection  with  this  mission,  that  the  increased  inter- 
course of  the  natives  with  British  shipping  had  greatly  added  to  the  sum 
of  vice  and  crime,  and  interposed  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
missionaries.  In  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  number  of  the  members  in 
society,  at  the  last  returns,  was  about  six  hundred.  In  the  schools  there 
were  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  males,  and  five  hundred  and  forty-nine 
females.  In  Tonga  the  Gospel  had  spread  with  glorious  rapidity.  The 
king,  who  had  formerly  been  so  hostile  to  the  missionaries,  had  become 
their  warm  friend  and  patron.  From  the  island  of  Arvon  the  accounts 
were  still  more  extraordinary ;  upwards  of  one  thousand  of  the  people 
have  turned  to  the  true  God.  The  chief  viras  zealously  exerting  himself 
to  suppress  idolatry  in  every  part  of  the  island ;  and  had,  during  three 
days,  burnt  to  the  ground  all  the  houses  of  the  idols,  with  the  gods  in  them. 
In  South  Africa  there  were  thirteen  stations  and  fifteen  missionaries  ac- 
tively employed,  besides  assistants,  and  the  cause  was  upon  the  whole 
going  on  well.     In  the  Mauritius,  the  state  of  the  mission  was  not  en- 
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iouraging.  One  missionary  had  died,  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  and  the 
ither  had  heen  recalled.  At  Sierra  Leone  the  state  of  the  mission  was 
letter  than  it  ever  had  hefore  heen.  There  are  three  hundred  and  Six- 
een  memhers  in  society,  and  forty-five  admitted  upon  trial.  ^^  th® 
ichools  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  children  an^  adults.  In  the 
MTest  Indies  the  missionaries  had  to  contend  with  more  than  ordinary 
Hfficnlties,  in  consequence  of  the  degrading  influence  and  effects  of 
ilaTery  on  the  minds  of  the  negroes  and  people  of  color.  In  the  whole 
if  these  islands  there  are  sixty-one  missionaries  employed ;  haring  under 
heir  care  thirty-three  thousand  and  twenty-one  memhers  in  society,  and 
leren  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  children  and  adults  in  the  varioua 
ichools.  In  British  North  America  the  missions  had  heen  greatly  bles* 
led,  and  were  on  the  increase.  Since  the  last  report,  three  missionaries 
lad  died  ;  and  eighteen,  some  of  them  haring  wives,  had  been  sent  out 
D  foreign  stations.  The  whole  number  now  employed  is  two  hundred 
ind  twenty ;  the  number  of  salaried  catechists  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
ind  the  number  of  gratuitous  teachers  and  catechists  fourteen  hundred. 
So  that,  including  the  wives  of  the  missionaries,,  who  were  in  general 
Host  efficient  laborers  in  the  field,  there  were  now  nearly  two  thousand 
igents  engaged  in  the  niissionarjr  field,  under  the  direction  of  the  society, 
rhe  members  of  the  foreign  stations  admitted  into  society  were  forty-two 
hoosand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three,  being  im  increase  over  the  fhr^ 
ceding  year  of  fifteen  huildred  and  fifty-seveti ;  and  the  total  fiumber  of 
children  in  the  schools,  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 
rhe  total  amount  of  the  contributions,  during  the  y^ar,  had  been  forty- 
sight  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds,  and  thirteen  shillings, 
including,  among  other  sums  received  from  foreign  stations,  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  three  pounds  from  the  Hibernian  Missionary  Socie- 
y ;  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  pounds  from  Jamaica  ;  twenty- 
line  pounds  from  the  Shetland  Islands ;  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
iKiands  from  Nova  Scotia ;  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  from 
7an  Dieman's  Land." 

IX.  SuicDAY  School  Society. — ^In  1785,  the  Sunday  School  Society 
pvas  formed,  chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  William  Fox,  Esq.,  a  dea- 
ron  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  London.  This  society  has  continued  in  opera- 
ion  to  the  present  time ;  and  has  been  the  means  of  establishing  and  of 
issisting  in  the  support  of  many  Sunday  Schools  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  our  colonies.  The  number  of  schools  assisted  with  grants 
»f  books,  during  the  year,  1830,  is  four  hundred  and  forty,  containing 
Sfty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  scholars ;  of  which 
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number,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  schools  received  grants  in  pit* 
ceding  years.  From  the  commencement  of  the  institution '  to  the 
present  year,  the  grand  total  of  books  gratuitously  voted  to  Sondi? 
Schools,  is  stated  at  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen  BiUes; 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  Tesli- 
ments;  and  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one  Elementary  Books  and  Lessons.  The  e^qpenditnre  of  diii 
society,  during  the  past  year,  is  nine  hundred  and  twenty*one  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings,  and  three  pence. 

X.  Baptist  Missionary  Society. — ^In  1792,  the  "  Baptist  ICissioiit- 
ry  Society"  was  formed,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Carey  proposing 
to  the  Northamptonshire  Association  of  Baptist  ministers,  **  whether  it 
were  not  practicable  and  obligatory  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  ?"  Carey  submitted  a  plan,  which  was  accepted,  and  a  society 
was  formed,  making  a  collection  for  this  magnificent  object,  amounting 
to  thirteen  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  six  pence.  Hindoetan  wii 
judged  a  proper  sphere  for  their  attempt ;  but  before  any  pha 
could  be  matured,  they  found  a  Baptist  brother,  Mr.  John  Thomas, 
a  surgeon,  lately  returned  from  Calcutta  to  London,  where  he  was 
laboring  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  nussicr. 
to  India !  This  pious  and  devoted  man  had  preached  to  the  natives  in 
Bengal ;  and  John  Thomas  had  the  singular  honor  of  being  the  first 
Englishman  who  made  known  the  Gt>spel  to  the  benighted  Hindoos. 
Thomas  was  engaged  as  a  missionary  by  the  Baptists ;  and  Carey  also 
ofiered  himself  to  go  to  India.  They  sailed  in  1793,  in  a  Danish  East 
Indiaman  ;  but  without  funds.  Thomas  proposed  to  maintain  himself 
by  his  profession  ;  and  Carey,  by  some  occupation,  till  he  could  acquire 
the  native  language.  Under  difficulties  extraordinary,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Fountain,  another  missionary,  they  succeeded  in  trans* 
lating  the  Scriptures  into  Bengalee.  In  1799,  they  were  reinforced  by 
four  more  missionaries  ;  but  now  they  were  refused  permission  to  settle 
in  the  British  territory.  Carey  and  Fountain  removed  across  the 
Ganges,  sixteen  miles  from  Calcutta,  to  Serampore,  a  Danish  settlement ; 
where,  to  his  everlasting  honor,  the  governor  protected  and  encouraged 
these  men  of  God.  Ever  since,  this  has  been  the  principal  station  of 
the  Baptists  in  India.  Kristnc,  the  first  Hindoo  convert  to  Christianity, 
was  baptized,  with  Felix  Carey,  eldest  son  of  the  Doctor,  in  December, 
1799,  in  the  river  Ganges,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, Hindoos,  Mahometans,  Europeans,  and  the  Danish  governor,  vrho 
shed  tears  at  the  afiecting  sight.     In  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Kristno'i 
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baptism,  cfM  hundred  and  nine  intelligent  Aoriyerts  submitted  to  that 
ceremony.  In  1806,  there  were  teif  English  missionaries  at  Serampore ; 
Vat  to  detail  the  labors  of  these  devoted  men,  and  the  successes  with 
which  God  favored  themi  would  require  many  volumes.  They  had  all 
things  in  common  ;  and  labored  for  the  common  cause  of  the  mission. 
Dr.  Carey,  by  his  learned  labors  at  Calcutta,  Dr.  Marshman,  by^  the 
school  at  Serampore,  and  Mr.  Ward  in  the  printing-office,  have  each 
contributed  more  than  one  thousand  ptmnds  per  annum  to  the  mission. 
The  Baptists  have  many  stations  in  different  parts  of  India,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Burman  empire,  and  other  places,  where  their  labors  have 
been  honored  with  many  thousands  oi  converts  to  the  faith  of  Christ ; 
bat  the  most  astonishing  work  of  any  body  of  Christians,  in  any  age,  is 
that  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  1806,  they  were  printing 
Uie  Scriptures  at  Serampore  in  six  languages^  and  translating  them  into 
tiz  more.  In  1819,  they  were  printing  or  translating  the  Word  of  GU>d 
into  Upenty'seven  langnagesj  at  Serampore  or  Calcutta ! ! 

Slanders  the  most  base,  and  axtacks  the  most  virulent)  have  been  made 
by  party,  prejudiced,  or  unprincipled  writers,  upon  these  noble  benefac- 
tors of  mankind.  They  have  been  loaded  with  every  vulgar  or  sense- 
less epithet,  even  by  educated  Englishmen,  who  have  called  them  Dis- 
senters, Schismatics,  Calvinists,  fools,  madmen,  tinkers,  low-bom  and  low- 
bred mechanics :  but  their  heaven-borti  benevolence  is  manifested  in 
their  works,  upon  which  the  God  of  glory  has  placed  the  seal  of  his  ap- 
probation ;  and  their  oriental  learning  has  been  proved  to  surpass  that  of 
any  college  in  Christendom.  Dr.  Cary,  especially,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
first  oriental  scholar  of  our  age.  The  calumnies  of  their  enemies  have 
been  deservedly  exposed  by  Mr.  Fuller,  secretary  of  the  society,  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Wiiberforce,  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  Mr.  W.  Greenfield. 

The  following  table  was  inserted  in  the  London  Missionary  Register 
for  March  1831.  It  was  originally  published  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Society,  who  remark  upon  it : 

'*  This  statement  is  the  most  correct  that  can  be  given  from  the  infor- 
mation now  possessed  by  the  secretary :  there  are  many  blanks,  which 
future  communications  from  abroad  will  probably  enable  him  to  fill  up ; 
but  the  bare  inspection  of  the  list  will  show  what  great  reason  we  have 
for  thankfulness  on  account  of  the  blessing  which  has  been  had  upon  our 
imperfect  labors. 

^  The  column  appropriated  to  schools  is  subdivided  into  three ;  for 
male,  female,  and  Sabbath  schools.  In  the  next  column  is  inserted  the 
number  of  individuals  added  to  the  respective  churches,  during  the  last 
year  for  which  the  accounts  have  been  furnished :  those  for  Jamaica  are 
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extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  Association  held  in  April  last :  but 
several  of  the  Churches  are  not  included  in  that  account,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  stations  hare  been  subsequently  formed.  The  ezpenditare  is  cal- 
culated on  the  arerage  of  the  last  two  years ;  but  that  for  Jamaica  w3I, 
in  all  probability,  be  considerably  higher  this  year  than  before. 

'*  From  each  hemisphere,  the  calls  for  more  laborers  are  load  and  la* 
cessant :  more  has  been  and  will  shortly  be  done  to  meet  these  demandi, 
than  was  ever  accomplished  befote  in  an  equal  period  of  time  aincse  Ac 
Society  was  formed ;  and  accounts  received  this  morning,  (Feb.  18,)  from 
Jamaica,  appear  to  indicate,- that,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  demaUe 
helpers  will  be  raised  up  on  the  spot.  These  circumstances  shoold  be 
regarded  as  answers  to  prayer :  but  it  must  not  be  foigotten,  that  thef 
will  unavoidably  cause  an  increase  of  expenditure,  which  it  wOI  r^ 
quire  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  our  friends  to  meet.  May  He,  wholttt 
conferred  upon  us  tkis  grace^  to  preachy  through  the  agency  of  otben, 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Chriit  among  the  Gentiles,  inspire  us  wi& 
every  disposition  appropriate  to  the  discharge  of  so  holy  and  delightfal 
a  vocation,  and  enable  us  to  pursue  it  with  a  single  eye  to  His  Glory ! 
Amen." 

TABXTLAK  VIEW  OF  THE  BAPTIST  SOCIETY'S  MISSIONS. 


STATIONS. 


MUSIOIIAHUM.* 


East  Iitdiss. 
Calcutta,  Circular  Rocul 

Ditto,  Lai  Bazaar  .    . 
Boorgapomr  .... 

Howrah 

BonstoUah     .... 

Cntwa 

Soory 

Monghjrr    .... 

Digah 

Ajimere 

Ceylon,  Colnmbo    .    . 
Ditto,  Hangwell    .    .    . 

Samatra,  Padang      .    . 


WiUiam  Yates 
W.  H.  Pearce 
James  Penney 
W.  Robinson 
George  Pearce 
James  Thomas 


m.f. 
2  22 


W,  Carey,  jun. 
J.  Williunson 
Andrew  Leslie 
William  Moore 


Jabez  Carey 
Ebenezer  IJaniel 
Hendrick  Siers 
O.  Brucknert 


IN. 


M.  Ward. 


Schoola. 


S. 
1 


4  . 
4    4  . 

Seyeml 


Added 
Ut  yr. 


.    8 


43 


9 
4 


In- 


.  •  *  I  * 

.    .  29|. 


Several  supported  by  Oori 
8    3  . 


£.     t. 


495  0 

346  0 

281  0 

292  0 

326  10 
238  10 

306  10 
3T7    0 


767  10 
250    0 


^Besides  the  missionaries  named  in  this  column,  the  Society  emplojt  natifc 
teachers,  catechists,  &c.,  where  such  assistants  can  be  made  useful,  and  soilable  per 
sons  obtained.  There  are  four  native  teachers  at  Calcutta,  the  same  number  at 
Soory,  two  at  Monghyr,  Ace.  There  are  at  least  tm  hundred  and  J^  leaden  attached 
to  the  various  churches,  who  may  be  regarded  as  usefully  periorming  tbe  work  of 
catechists. 

tMr.  Bruckner  is  now  at  Serampore,  superintending  the  printiiig<)f  the  Jafiaese 
New  Testament,  but  is  anxious  to  return  to  Java. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  CONTINUED. 

STATIONa 

MlHSIOMAlltSS. 

Srhoola. 

Added 
laai  yr. 

.      126 

.    .  67 

.    .  13 

... 

lu- 
quirera. 

Mem* 
ben. 

AnoiMl 
Expense. 

IiTDiEs,  rjamaica :) 
loo,  £.,  Queen-street 
0,    Hanover-street 
ihSf  19  miles      .    . 
;,  8  miles     .    .    . 

toyal 

»h  Town   .... 

t  Hill. 

^e  Fort, 

wod. 

arbcHT      .    .    •    . 

James  Coultart 
Joshua  Tinson 

John  Clarke 
J.  M.  Philippe 

H.  C.  Taylor 

m.  f.  s. 
1    1     1 
.    .      1 

.    .      1 
1    .      1 

•  *          * 

•  •          • 

•  •          • 

•  •          •' 

.    3526 
.     730 

• 

.      171 
.    1100 

.     202 

£.      s. 

1 

Savmah, 
Vere. 
',  Charles   .... 

.    •*.    . 

319 

go  Bay     ... 

wPs  HaOj  16  miles 
f,    .    .    .  18    — 
fsMamU,  16    — 

Thos.  Burchell 
Frauds  Gardner 

•        •        ■ 

.     242 

.   334» 
.   1014 

.   1227 
.    .  74 

.     dl6 

V 

Mimnt,      13    — 

Bd  Spring    .    .    . 
nak  la  Mar  . 

W.  W.  Cantlow 

.     101 

.   1224 
394 

.     644 
.    .64 
.    .  90 
.     670 
.    .60 
.    .58 

.     390 
.  39 

4145  0 

^4Bfdm  10  miles  . 

184 

lath 

weno*         16  miles 

William  Knibb 

.     306 
.    .  33 

.  2847 
.     780 

t^f  Tonm,  18  miles 
I  and  Cambridge,Sm. 

Ml. 
•      •.... 

bloKd    ... 

laria 

ttbeea       .... 

Supplied  for  the 
rarewnt  by  Mess. 
Burchell,    Cant- 
low,  and  Embb. 
Edward  Baylis 

.    .      1 

•        •        ■ 

.     135 

.     716 

■        •        * 

Head  11  miles 
16  miles 

iBay 

s  Tmm. 

?tfy     .    .    .    .    . 

James  Flood 

.    .      1 

,    .82 

•        •        ■ 

.     482 
.    .  62 

in'sBay    .... 
?M» 

Samuel  Nichols 

.    .  26 

.    .  46 

lioiieal      .... 
,  Hondaras      .    . 

Joseph  BuTtoii 
Joseph  Bourn 

•        •        • 

•        •        • 

■        ■        • 

.    .    . 

294    0 

AMPORE  Missions. — ^In  1827,  the  brethren  at  Serampore  withdrew  from 
friends  in  England.  Some  misunderstanding  had  existed  between 
in  reference  to  the  tenure  on  which  the  premises  at  Serampore  were 
the  eoUege  which  the  brethren  there  had  erected*  chiefly  for  literary 
s,and  the  support  required  for  the  out  stations,  connected  with  Seram- 


lie  stations  printed  in  italics  are  subordinate  to  those  which  precede  them.    The 
i  denote  the  distance. 
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pore.  A  protracted  correspondence  took  place  at  different  times.  In  March, 
1827,  a  final  and  amicable  separation  took  place.  The  Serampore  bretih 
len  have  now  thirteen  stations,  Serampore,  Dum-Dum,  Barripore,  Jessore, 
Biirisaul,  Dacca,  Assam,  Chittagong,  Arracan,  Dinagepore,  Benares, 
Allahabad,  and  Delhi,  with  seven  subordinate  stations.  There  aie 
seventeen  European  and  Indo-British  missionaries,  and  fifteen  native 
preachers ;  forty-«ix  persons  were  received  into  communion  in  1829. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  missions  is  about  fifteen  thousand  rupees. 
The  college  at  Serampore  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  Translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  some  of  the  more  imp<»tant  languages  of  the  East  hare 
been  made  by  the  Serampore  missionaries. 

XI.  LoN DOM  MissioNABT  SociBTT. — ^In  1795,  the  ^  London  Missionary 
Society"  was  formed.  This  was  a  noUe  expression  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, in  which  were  united  several  liberal-minded  clergymen  and  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  of  the  Independent  denomination,  with  several  of  the 
Scotch  secession^  and  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  At  their  first 
annual  meeting,  in  May,  1796,  it  was  resolved,  that,  *'  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, any  cause  of  future  dissension,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Missionary  Society,  that  its  design  is  not  Presbyterian- 
ism,  Independency,  Episcopacy,  or  any  other  form  of  church  order ;  but 
the  glorious  Crospel  of  the  blessed  Qoi  to  the  heathen ;  leaving  the  con- 
verts to  the  Scriptures  for  Church  government"  This  society  originated 
in  a  great  measure  with  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  an  Independent  minister 
of  Birmingham,  publishing  an  address  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  in 
the  Evangelical  Magazine,  in  1794,  established  in  that  year.  By  this 
address,  the  servants  of  God  were  led  to  take  measures  for  this  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Williams,  Dr.  Haweis,  Dr.  Bogue,  Mr.  Eyre,  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  Mr.  Matthew  Wilkes,  were  among  its  founders.  The  South  Sea 
islands  were  the  station  first  chosen,  and  thirty  missionaries  were  sent  in 
the  ship  Dufi*.  They  were  received  by  the  natives  of  Tahiti  with  ex- 
pressions of  delight :  but  nearly  twenty  years  they  labored  with  but  little 
success  ;  when,  at  once,  the  Divine  blessing  descended,  and  the  whole 
population  of  several  islands  renounced  idolatry,  destroyed  their  idols, 
and  embraced  Christianity ;  multitudes  of  them  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  work  of  Qod's  grace  continued  to  spread,  and  native  teachers  were 
raised  up  as  missionaries  to  other  and  remote  islands.  To  give  a  worthy 
account  in  this  place  is  impossible ;  of  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  infanti- 
cide, and  other  destructive  abominations,  as  well  as  of  the  prevalence  of 
religion  among  these  once  brutalized  pagans.  The  African  islands,  bat 
especially  South  Africa,  has  been  marvellously  blessed  by  means  of  ths 
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agents  of  this  society ;  and  the  benefits  of  the  British  constitution  have 
been  extended  to  the  enslaved  Hottentots,  and  other  nations  of  Africa,  by 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  Philip.  The  East  Indies  have  many  successful  la- 
borers from  this  society ;  and  an  Anglo-Chinese  college  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Morrison,  Dr.  Milne,  and  their  colleagues  at  Malacca,  des- 
tined to  be  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  East.  China  has  been  blessed 
by  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Morrison ;  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Milne, 
has  translated  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  Chinese,  and  com- 
piled a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  that  difficult  language.  This  has 
been  considered  the  noblest  work  of  any  uninspired  writer,  or  of  any 
agent  in  the  Church  of  Qod  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  This  tjrans- 
lation  of  the  Word  of  God  opens  the  treasures  of  immortal  life  through 
Christ  to  nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  earth.  Various  other 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  made  by  the  missionaries  of  this 
society,  the  particulars  of  which  we  cannot  here  detail. 

The  following  condensed  view  of  the  missions  of  this  society  has  been 
published  recently  in  the  London  papers.  It  Was  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  in  May,  1832. 

**  In  the  South  Seas,  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  useful  mechani- 
cal arts,  and  improved  habits  of  life,  are  advancing,  especiaBy  among  the 
Christian  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Commerce  is  increasing,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  building  vessels  is  in  great  estimation  among  the 
people.  The  schools  are  still  regularly. attended;  though  the  missiona- 
ries have  still  to  complain  of  the  disaffection  of  a  number  of  the  young  to 
the  precepts  and  restraints  of  the  €h)spel.  In  order  to  assist  the  mis- 
sionaries in  counteracting  the  evils  arising  from  the  retail  of  ardent 
spirits  among  the  people,  a  grant  of  publications  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Temperance  Society  have  been  forwarded  to  the  islands. 

**  For  some  years  after  their  establishment,  the  native  churches  enjoy- 
ed uninterrupted  rest ;  but  as  the  change,  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
was  as  sudden  as  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  universal,  this  state 
of  society  could  not  be  expected  to  continue ;  and  though  none  are  known 
to  have  returned  to  idolatry,  a  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  has  taken  place.  That  such  a  separation  was  required  will  be 
readily  admitted ;  that  it  has  occurred,  and  that  a  state  of  society  analo- 
gous to  that  which  prevails  in  other  nominally  Christian  countries  should 
now  exist,  need  excite  no  astonishment.  During  the  last  year,  the  evils  of 
civil  commotions  in  the  Windward  and  Leward  islands  have  been  added 
to  the  trials  of  the  people ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  hostilities  without, 
and  the  defection  within,  the  Churches  furnish  full  evidence  that  they 
are  built  upon  that  Rock,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail. 
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"  In  the  Henrey  Islands,  where  there  are  two  European  misaionazisii 
and  a  number  of  devoted  natire  teachers,  although  the  people  havelma 
severely  afflicted  with  a  distressing  epidemic,  which  swept  off  vast  mul- 
titudes, the  lives  of  the  missionaries  have  been  spared,  and  since  the 
plague  has  been  stayed,  their  labors  have  been  resumed,  and  appear  ts 
have  been  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

**  The  missionary  cause  is  still  cherished  with  ardor  and  afiection. 
The  settlement  of  native  missionaries  in  the  populous  islands  of  TaTii 
in  the  West,  with  the  request  of  six  European  missionaries  to  enter  this 
important  field,  was  stated  at  the  last  meeting ;  and  the  directors  now 
infonn  their  constituents,  that  during  the  past  year  a  voyage  has  boea 
undertaken  to  the  Marquesas,  about  eleven  hundred  miles  to  the-nordh 
east ;  that  five  additional  teachers  have  been  established  among  theo^ 
and  an  encouraging  opening  presented  for  European  missionaries. 

**  Mr.  Darling's  report  of  the  stations  in  the  Austral  islands,  visited 
during  the  voyage,  is  peculiarly  encouraging.  A  Christian  Church, 
uniting  thirty-two  members,  was  fonned  by  him  in  the  island  of  Tnbait 
in  June  last  At  Ravavai,  seventy-four  members  were  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  been  previously  united  to  the  Christian  fellowship. 

'*  In  the  interesting  island  of  Papa,  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  con- 
tained  two  thousand  three  hundred  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  seven 
hundred  remain,  sixteen  hundred  having  been  swept  off  by  a  pestilence, 
Mr.  Darling  found  the  mission  prosperous.  Here  a  native  church  was 
formed,  in  which  one  hundred  and  ten  individuals  united  to  promote  each 
other's  spiritual  benefit,  and  celebrated  the  most  sacred  observances  of 
religion.  During  the  same  visit,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  adults  and 
ninety-five  children  were  baptized. 

"  In  the  South  Sea  islands  there  were,  when  the  latest  accounts  went 
away,  thirty-two  stations ;  fourteen  missionaries ;  four  artisans ;  fifty  na- 
tive teachers ;  thirty-nine  congregations,  the  average  attendance  at 
which  was  two  thousand  and  two  hundred ;  twenty  churches,  containing 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  members ;  thirty-seven 
schools,  and  seven  thousand  scholars. 

"  In  China,  Dr.  Morrison  continues  his  important  labors  in  preaching, 
in  Chinese  and  English.  By  means  of  the  press,  and  his  fellow-la  borers, 
his  joy  in  the  Lord,  and  the  first  fruits  of  China  unto  Christ — are  pre- 
paring and  distributing  the  silent  but  authentic  messengers  of  truth,  por- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  Christian  books.  Since  their  last 
Report  was  presented,  the  directors  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn, 
that  three  natives  of  China  have,  by  the  rite  of  baptism,  been  added  to 
the  Church.    Leangafa  has  been  employed  in  superintending  the  print- 
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ing  of  five  thousand  copies  of  Scripture  Lessons,  for  which  the  requisite 
fiinds  were  raised  in  China. 

"  In  Ifalacca,  during  the  early  part  of  last  year,  the  state  of  the  mit- 
sion  became  more  decidedly  favorable,  and  the  labors  pf  the  missionaries, 
in  the  educational  and  other  departments  of  service,  appeared  to  be  at^ 
tended  with  the  divine  blessing. 

"  In  the  month  of  June  last,  Mr.  Thomson  stated  that  the  aspect  of  the 
mission  in  Singapore  was  encouraging,  and  Christian  books,  in  the  Malay 
and  Chinese  languages,  were  in  great  demand. 

**  In  Penang,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyer  continue,  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  their 
important  labors  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese.  Besides  his  other  labors, 
Mr.  Dyer  frequently  has  the  pleasure  of  meeting  as  many  as  thirty  Chi* 
nese,  who  come  for  conversation  on  religion,  and  to  receive  Christian  books* 

"  Mr.  Beighton  continues  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  Malay  de- 
partment, with  more  encouraging  hopes  of  success  than  heretofore. 
Daring  the  past  year,  ten  hundred  and  fifVy-one  Bibles,  Testaments,  and 
portions  of  the  Scriptures ;  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  Scripture 
Catechisms ;  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  tracts ;  and  four  thou* 
sand  tickets  with  texts  of  Scripture,  have  been  put  into  circulation. 

"  In  Batavia,  the  divine  blessing  appears  to  have  attended  the  preach* 
ing  of  the  Word,  as  well  as  the  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  the  distri* 
bution  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  of  Eastern  Asia. 

*'  In  the  Ultra  Ganges  there  are  five  stations,  eight  missionaries,  an  Eu- 
ropean, and  a  native  assistant,  twenty-five  schools,  and  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two  scholars,  and  two  printing  establishments.  There  have  been 
printed  five  hundred  Scripture  Lessons,  eleven  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred tracts,  three  thousand  and  eight  school  books.  Works  distributed 
at  two  stations,  one  hundred  and  fi(V}'-two  Bibles,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-three  Testaments,  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  tracts,  and  ten  thou- 
sand and  seventy-one  catechisms,  school  books,  &c. 

"  In  India  -the  Society  has,  during  the  year,  met  with  some  of  its 
severest  trials,  and  its  strongest  encouragements.  The  afflictive  mortality 
among  its  missionaries  has  been  painfully  felt  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
where  six  devoted  brrthren  and  sisters  have  been  removed,  from  the 
midst  of  delightful  and  successful  labor  on  earth,  to  the  rest  of  heaven. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pleasing  indications  that  the  Lord  is  about 
to  make  bare  his  holy  arm,  and  add  the  nations  of  India  to  the  number 
of  those  who  call  the  Redeemer  blessed.  The  foundations  of  the  popular 
superstition  are  undermined ;  the  opinions  of  the  people  undergoing  a 
most  extensive  and  important  change  ;  and  the  Lord  is  removing  many 
of  the  barriers  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  India. 
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'*  Among  other  encouraging  circumstances  connected  with  the  progiM 
of  the  Gospel  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  directors  notice,  with  mt 
feigned  thankfulness,  the  active  service  of  native  converts,  and  the  in- 
creasing concern  manifested  hy  European  Christians,  and  others  residot 
in  India,  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  The  effective  co-opeiatioi 
of  many  of  these  with  the  missionary,  in  his  labors  of  love,  and  their 
liberality  and  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  are  peculiidf 
adapted  to  strengthen  his  hands  and  animate  his  spirits. 

**  In  Neyoor,  one  of  the  three  stations  in  Travancore,  which  is  ante 
the  care  of  Mr.  Mead,  a  number  of  families  in  thirteen  Tillages  htf« 
publicly  renounced  idolatry,  or  Mahometanism,  during  the  past  jetr. 
In  one  village,  the  head  men  and  ten  families  have  renounced  idohtiji 
and  fifty  other  individuals  are  inquiring.  The  native  government  ofr 
cers,  by  whom,  in  many  parts  of  these  districts,  the  native  Christitiii 
were  cruelly  persecuted  a  few  years  ago,  now  manifest  a  very  friendHf 
disposition  to  the  converts;  and  though  they  have  not  embracsd 
Christianity,  several  of  them  send  their  children  to  the  mission  scfaooh. 
Catholic  families  in  other  parts  of  the  district  have  solicited  instractioiL 
Heathen  temples  in  some  of  the  villages  are  destroyed  by  their  owneiii 
who  have  embraced  Christianity.  One  pagoda  of  celebrity  is  abandoned, 
and  the  ground  made  over  to  the  mission,  for  the  site  of  a  Christian  school 

**  In  the  three  stations  in  Travancore,  there  are  fifty-three  congregations; 
about  six  thousand  individuals  professing  Christianity  and  receiving 
Christian  instruction ;  one  hundred  and  eight  schools,  containing  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  scholars. 

"In  the  East  Indies  there  are: — thirty-two  stations  and  out  stations; 
thirty-five  missionaries ;  five  European  assistants ;  sixty-six  native  as- 
sistants ;  thirteen  churches  ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  communicants ; 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  schools,  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-one  scholars ;  two  seminaries,  thirty-eight  students ;  five  print- 
ing establishments,  at  two  of  which  have  been  printed  thirty-two  thou- 
sand parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  forty-three  thousand  tracts, 
six  thousand  school  books,  and  three  hundred  hymn  books.  Works 
distributed  at  the  five  stations : — sixty  Bibles,  twenty-seven  Testaments, 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  portions  of  Scripture,  and 
fifty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  tracts. 

"  The  divine  blessing  continues  to  descend  on  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  St.  Petersburg. 

"  In  the  Mediterranean  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  continues  to 
attend  the  Word.  Christian  books  are  gratefully  received  by  the  inhahi* 
tants.  Education  is  extended,  and  the  schools  are  prospering.  An 
Auxiliary  Missionary  XMoc^l\oTi\i«A\»M^TLlQiif&Mi^CQt{Q^ 
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^In  Malta  the  press  has  been  actively  and  advontageoualy  employed; 
eleTen  thousand  nine  hundred  books  have  been  printed  at  the  mission 
press,  for  the  London  Missionary  Society,  for  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
and  for  private  individuals ;  twenty-seven  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  books  have  been  distributed  during  the  past  year. 

**  The  intelligence  which  the  directors  have  received  from  South  Africa, 
during  the  past  year,  has  been,  in  many  respects,  peculiarly  encouraging. 
The  infant  school  system  has  been  introduced  at  Cape  Town,  and  at 
several  missionary  stations,  with  pleasing  success;  and  among  the 
increasing  facilities  for  promoting  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Africa,  the  directors  have  heard  with  pleasure  of  a 
temperance  society — the  increase  of  literary,  scientifip,  and  philanthropic 
instilutions — and  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Cape  Town,  under 
the  superintendence  of  enlightened  and  Christian  professors. 

**  Within  the  colony  of  the  cape  of  Qood  Hope  there  are  fourteen 
stations,  and  beyond  its  boundaries  there  are  nine.  At  Lattakoo,  the 
most  remote  from  the  cape,  where  the  missionary  lingered  long  in  hope, 
almost  against  hope,  and  where  it  has,  in  recent  years,  been  the  privilege 
of  the  directors  to  report  that  many  had  been  delivered  from  the  power 
of  darkness  and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood's  dear  Son,  a  gra« 
cious  revival  has  been  experienced  during  the  past  year.  The  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  is  well  attended,  and  an  additional  service  is  often  held 
with  those  who  cannot  gain  admittance  to  a  place  of  worship.  A  new 
church,  twice  the  size  of  the  former,  is  now  erecting ;  the  prayer  meeting 
is  crowded  to  excess.  The  voice  of  prayer  at  morning,  evening,  and 
midnight,  has  been  frequently  heard  in  every  direction — ^from  the  habi- 
tations of  the  natives  or  the  bushes,  whither  they  have  retired  for  the 
purpose  of  devotion.  For  days  successively  many  flocked  to  the  habi- 
tations of  the  missionaries  under  the  influence  of  feelings  that  urged 
them  to  inquire  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved ;  some  speaking  of 
nothing  but  their  own  sinfulness  before  God ;  others  of  the  love  of  Christ. 
The  schools  are  well  attended.  Many  manifest  eagerness  to  learn,  and 
a  number  can  read  the  portions  of  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  their  own  language.  The  press  is  established  and  in  active  ope- 
ration. School  books  and  other  books  have  been  prepared  by  Mr,  Mofiat 
Civilization  and  industry  are  advancing — the  wilderness  is  gladdened. 

"  In  South  Africa  there  are  : — twenty-three  stations  and  out  stations ; 
twenty  missionaries ;  seven  catechists  and  artisans ;  one  native  assistant ; 
fourteen  Churches ;  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  native  Church  members, 
or  communicants;  twenty-eight  schools;  two  thousand  five  hundred 
scholars ;  and  one  printing  press. 

*^  In  Madagascar  the  daxluiess  of  superstition  and  error  is  hrealdnsr. 
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mnd  the  true. light  is  dawning.  The  civil  and  political  commotioiia, 
which  interrupted  the  labors  of  the  press,  are  ceased.  Besides  continn* 
ing  the  printing  of  the  Old  Testament,  Mr.  Baker  has  printed  betwen 
eleven  thousand  and  twelve  thousand  Catechisms,  Tracts,  and  elementiij 
books.  Four  hundred  and  twenty*five  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
have  been  put  into  circulation.  The  Grospel  is  now  regularly  preached 
at  three  difierent  places,  and  numbers  flock  to  hear.  Two  Christiin 
Churches  have  been  formed  during  the  past  year,  one  of  which  containedi 
in  the  month  of  November  last,  sixty-seven  members ;  of  whom  theie 
is,  from  the  circumstances  of  opposition  under  which  they  have  takei 
up  the  cross,  reason  to  hope  that  they  have  passed  from  death  unto  life. 
'*  The  mission  at  )he  Mauritius  appears  more  flourishing  than  fonneily. 
"  There  were,  when  the  last  returns  were  sent  home,  in  the  Africu 
islands,  including  Madagascar  and  the  isle  of  France : — ^four  stalioiii ; 
six  missionaries ;  sixteen  European  and  native  assistants ;  three  Choichet; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  native  members ;  sixty-two  schools ;  and 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  scholars. 

"  In  South  America  there  are  four  stations ;  three  missionaries ;  and 
one  native  assistant ;  four  Churches  containing  three  hundred  and  thirty^ 
nine  native  members ;  and  four  schools,  in  which  one  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  eight  scholars  receive  Christian  education. 

"  In  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  connected  with  the  society's  ope- 
rations, of  which  an  outline  has  now  been  presented,  there  are- 
US  Stations  and  Out-stations,  Being  an  increase,  during  the  year,  of 
92  Missionaries,  22  Branch  Stations, 
19  European  j  j^^^^  2  Missionaries, 
133  Native       )  ''^««'*"«»  ^  Churches, 

54  Churches,  320  Members  or  Commonicants, 

4,771  Members  or  Communicants,  39  Schods, 

391  Schools,  1,496  Scholars. 
22,193  Scholars. 

'*The  society  has  thirteen  printing  establishments,  at  eight  of  which  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  books,  including  thirty-three  thousand 
portions  of  Scripture,  have  been  printed,  and  from  nine  stations,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  copies  of  books  have  been  put  into  circulation. 

"  From  the  Treasurer's  report  it  appeared,  that  the  total  receipts  of  the 
society,  during  the  year,  amounted  to  thirty-five  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  eight  pence ;  the  expendi- 
tures, to  thirty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  ten  shillings, 
and  seven  pence.  The  receipts  were  six  thousand  two  hundred  snd 
fifty  pounds  less  than  last  year — of  which  diminution  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty  pounds  was  in  legacies. 

^  At  a  still  later  meeX\n|^  of  \lhia  vki^Iy^  ^Y  ^^  1833,  the  following 
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:t  of  proceedings  was  given  by  Rev.  William  ^llis.  '  The  mis- 
in  the  E^st  Indies  afford  greater  encouragement  than  in  any 
ing  year.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  the  society's 
ns,  missionaries,  &c. 
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lie  society  employs  besides,  more  than  four  htmdred  schoolmasters, 
nts,  Sec, — ^Native  Churches,  fifty-four ;  communicants,  four  thou- 
Te  hundred  andfifty-seren;  schools,  four  hundred  and  forty-ei^t; 
rs,  twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven ;  printing 
shments  thirteen,  from  nine  of  which  have  been  printed  two 
sd  and  fifty  thousand  books,  including  thirty-one  thousand  five 
mL  portions  of  Scripture;  and  from  eleven  stations  one  hundred 
irteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  copies  of  books  have 
lut  in  circulation  during  the  past  year. 

M^eipts,  nearly  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundredpounds ;  expendi- 
forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  An  income  of  forty-five 
nd  six  hundred  pounds  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  society's  ope- 
I,  on  their  present  scale,  while  calls  for  help  from  the  South  Seas, 
Spanish  America,  &c.  are  numerous,  loud,  and  urgent." 

,  Scottish  Missionary  Society. — In  1796,  the  "  Scottish  Mis- 
Y  Society"  was  formed ;  and  though  its  labors  have  not  been  so 
ive  as  those  of  some  others,  it  has  sent  forth  many  valuable 
Daries.  It  has  eleven  missionaries;  one  at  Karass,  in  Russian 
y,  one  at  Astmchan,  five  in  the  East  Indies,  and  four  in  the  West 
The  expenditure  of  this  society  for  the  year  ending  March, 
was  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds,  four 
gs,  and  six  pence. 

[.  Village  Itinerancy,  or  Evangelical  Association  for  Spread- 
B  Gospel  in  England. — ^In  1706  was  formed  the  "Village  Itine- 
or  Evangelical  Association  for  Spreading  the  Gospel  in  England." 
ociety  originated  with  the  late  Rev.  John  Eyre,  M.  A.,  a  clergyman 
Church  of  England,  but  a  man  of  enlarged  benevolence  of  heart, 
I  with  Dissenters  in  extending  the  work  of  God  for  the  salvation 
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of  men.  Some  Tillages  destitnte  of  the  Gospel,  in  Hants,  Sussex,  ani 
Surrey,  were  tlie  scenes  of  their  first  operations.  In  1801»  the  k^  C. 
Townsendy-Esq.,  joined  this  infant  society,  and  in  1802  they  confened 
with  the  Rev.  George  Collison  respecting  a  theological  aeminary.forthe 
preparation  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Mr.  Tovmsend  died 
Fehruary,  1803,  leaving  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  purposes  of  die 
institution,  to  Mr.  Eyre  as  treasurer,  who  died  the  next  month ;  but  the 
money  being  obtained,  the  college  was  commenced  at  Hackney,  in  Odo- 
ber,*  1803,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Collison,  as  tutor.  More  than 
hundred  young  men  of  credible  piety  have  been  educated  at  this 
some  of  whom  are  highly  esteemed  ministers  in  the  metropolis,  and  ii 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  others  have  gone  as  missionaries  to  the 
heathen ;  and  some  have  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Chuich 
of  England.  By  occasional  or  annual  grants  from  this  society,  iBsay 
worthy  pastors  have  been  assisted ;  and  nuiny  villages  in  Great  BrilaiD 
have  been  blessed  by  its  operations.  Together  with  the  interest  of  sons 
funded,  property,  this  excellent  institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions ;  and  in  the  year  ending  March,  1830,  the  expenditure  was  twodioa* 
sand,  three  hundred  and  forty^six  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  six  peooe. 

XIV.  London  Itinbrant  Sociktt. — ^In  1696,  the  *' London  Itinenst'. 
Society*'  was  formed.  This  was  instituted  to  supply  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  to  the  destitute  villages  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
metropolis.  Many  Sunday  schools  have  been  established  in  neg)ect«d 
hamlets,  and  supplied  with  teachers  and  i)ooks  by  &is  society.  Besides, 
the  more  giAed  teachers  have  ofiiciated  as  Scripture  readers  and 
preachers ;  and  numerous  congregations,  at  present  enjoying  settled 
pastors,  originated  in  the  agency  of  this  more  humble  society.  In  1830, 
seventeen  preaching  stations  were  reported,  as  regularly  supplied  by  this 
institution,  whose  receipts  were  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds, 
and  its  expenditure,  in  rents  of  schools,  &c.,  about  the  same  amount. 

XV.  Baptist  Hobcb  Missionary  Socistt. — In  1797,  the  "Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society"  was  formed,  to  supply  the  destitute  vil- 
lages of  Britain  with  the  means  of  evangelical  instruction;  and  its 
labors  have  been  great  and  prosperous.  The  society  has  progres- 
sively advanced.'  Its  report  for  1830  states,  that  die  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  *<  supports,  in  a  great  degree,  thirty-six  missionaries, 
and  it  extends  aid  to  more  than  fifty  itinerant  and  village  preacheis, 
whose  voices  are  heard  from  the  principality  of  Wales  to  the  opposite 
shore ;  and  from  the  Land's  End  almost  to  the  Orkneys.^'    The  same 
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teport  mentioDs  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  Sunday  schools' supported  on 
the  Home  Missionary  stations  of  this  society.  The  expenditure  of  this 
aoeiety,  in  its  operations  for  the  year  ending  May,  1830,  was  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty*four  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  nine  pence. 

XVI.  Sbugiovs  Tract  Society. — In  1799,  the  "  Religious  Tract 
Society**  was  instituted.  Previously,  some  worthy  efforts  had  heen 
made  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and  a  few  friends,  and  their  Cheap 
Repository  Tracts  had  been  brought  into  extensive  circulation.  The 
Rev.  George  Burder  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Greathead  had  also  pub- 
lished their  "Village  Tracts,"  by  which  the  saving  doctrines  of  tlie 
Gospel  had  been  happily  communicated  to  many.  But  in  May  17, 
1799,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hewes,  A.  M.,  a  Baptist  minister  of  London, 
and  four  lay  gentlemen,  were  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  to  carry 
into  eflect  the  object  of  the  friends  present.  The  Religious  Tract 
Society,  thus  formed,  includes  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
well  as  Dissenters,  and  its  fundamental  prindpUt  to  which  it  has  labored 
sacredly  to  adhere,  is  contained  in  their  first  tract,  written  by  Dr.  Bogue, 
an  Independent  minister,  in  which  they  profess  that  their  publications 
should  "consist  of  pure  truth.''  This,  flowing  from  the  sacred  fountain 
of  the  New  Testament,  should  run  from  beginning  to  end ;  uncontami- 
nated  with  error,  undisturbed  with  human  systems ;  clear  as  crystal,  like 
the  water  of  life.  "  By  way  of  explanation,"  the  committee  add,  "  that 
by  pure  truth,  when  not  expressed  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  refer 
to  those  evangelical  principles  of  the  Reformation,  in  which  TiUther, 
Calvin,  and  Cranmcr  agreed.  On  this  large  portion  of  ground,  which 
the  Churchman,  the  Dissenter,  and  the  foreig'^sr  jointly  occupy,  they 
conceive  that  Christian  union  may  be  established  and  strengthened; 
Ckriitian  affection  excited  and  chetl&hed ;  Christian  zeal  concentrated 
and  rendered  proportionally  effective.  Every  year  the  operations  of  this 
society  have  increased :  but  to  do  justice  to  its  principles,  proceedings, 
and  publications,  is  impossible.  Talents  of  the  highest  order  have  been 
engaged  in  preparing  its  varied  works,  which  are  adapted  for  all  ages, 
from  the  lisping  infant  to  the  mature  believer  and  the  dying  saint,  illus- 
trative of  the  Gospel,  and  demonstrative  of  its  divinity.  Their  numerous 
publications  for  the  young — their  antidotes  to  infidelity — ^their  series  of 
Christian  Biography,  Church  History,  VITorks  of  the  Reformers,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  and  Monthly  Magazines,  are  above  all  praise. 
And  as  many  of  its  publications  have  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages of  the  East,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  and  widely  circulated,  eternity 
alone  can  develop   the   abundance  and   richness  of  its  fruits.     The 
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missionaries  of  the  various  societies  receive  the  most  valoaUe  tnd 
seasonable  help  from  this  great  institution.  The  receipts  of  the  Tnct 
Society,  for  the  year  ending  May,  1830,  were  twenty-five  thousand  and 
8ixty*two  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  four  pence ;  and  the  number  of 
publications  issued,  more  than  ten  millions.  The  total  circulation  q(  tbe 
society,  at  home  and  abroad,  since  its  commencement,  exceeds  one  AtM- 
dred  and  forty  millions  of  its  publications !" 

The  western  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Willis's  assent 
bly  rooms,  on  May  second.  The  marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  chairxiuuL 
Thirty-six  thousand  pounds  had  been  received  during  the  year,  by  thn 
sale  of  the  publications,  and  four  thousand  pounds  in  the  way  of  don- 
tions.  During  the  past  year,  Leangafa,  a  converted  Chinese,  hsA  writteo 
nine  new  tracts,  which  had  been  widely  circulated  among  his  countrymen. 
The  society  had  issued  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  children's 
books,  and  one  million  true  narratives.  The  Bible  Catechism  had  been 
just  translated  into  Malay.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  tncts 
had  been  circulated  in  China ;  and  such  was  the  demand  for  them,  among 
the  Coreans,  to  whom  five  hundred  were  sent,  that  they  cut  them  into 
pieces  that  all  might  read.  In  the  Burmese  empire,  Calcutta,  and  other 
places  in  India,  they  had  been  found  especially  useful,  in  converting 
upwards  of  three  hundred  to  Christianity.  There  was  a  large  circala- 
tion  of  tracts  in  Armenia  and  Georgia,  and  fifty  pounds  had  been  granted 
to  the  society  at  Shusha  to  print  tracts.  In  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the 
Georgian  and  the  Society  islands,  similar  results  had  occurred.  In  the 
Sandwich  islands,  where  twenty-five  thousand  persons  were  able  to  read 
their  own  language,  many  tmcts  had  been  distributed.  At  Cape  Town, 
Graham's  Town,  and  Lattakoo,  the  printing  presses  were  actively 
engaged.  At  Madagascar,  the  reading  of  a  tract  by  a  child  to  her  father, 
caused  him  to  dig  a  hole  and  bury  all  his  household  gods.  The  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies  read  the  tracts  with  avidity.  During  the  last  two 
years,  one  hundred  thousand  tracts  had  been  circulated  by  the  Paris 
Tract  Society.  The  Hamburg  Tract  Society  sent  to  Bavaria  twenty 
thousand  during  the  past  year.^  An  order  was  sent  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  collect  them  together  and  bum  them.  That  order  was  read 
from  the  pulpit  and  put  into  execution  ;  a  number  of  Testaments  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  tracts  were  collected  and  burnt,  but  the  efiect  was 
an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  read  them,  and  a  new 
supply  of  twenty  thousand  had  been  received  with  avidity ;  four  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thousand  tracts  had  been  circulated  in  Russia,  and  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Russian  Church  had  translated  Baxter's  Call,  and  the 
Saint's  Rest.     In  two  Mahometan  countries,  also,  the  society  was  making 
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rapid  and  flattering  progress.  In  the  first  year,  the  trapts  distributed 
amottnted  to  two  hundred  thousand)  and  the  income  of  the  society  four 
faandred  pounds ;  during  the  past  year,  it  has  sent  from  its  depot  twelve 
million  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  tracts,  being  an  increase  on  any  preceding  year  of  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Eighteen  thousand 
volumes  of  Church  history,  fifty-one  thousand  of  Christian  biography, 
ten  thousand  of  the  works  of  British  reformers,  and  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures.  The  society  had  also  published  a 
periodical  called  the  Weekly  Visitor,  at  the  price  of  one  half-penny ; 
four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  of  which  had  been  sold  since 
last  January.  The  foreign  grants  of  money  amounted  to  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds ;  being  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
ponnds  more  than  the'sam^  society  had  received  in  the  way  of  subscrip- 
tions from  the  Christian  public.  The  receipts  of  1832  were  thirty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds,  but  those  of  the  present 
year  were  forty  thousand  pounds,  being  an  increase  of  eight  thousand 
nz  hundred  and  twtaty^four  pounds. 

XVII.  Church  Missionary  Socibtt. — In  1800,  the  *'  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society"  commenced.  Aroused  by  witnessing  the  active  zeal 
of  other  denominations  of  Christians,  several  pious  Churchmen  united 
to  form  this  institution,  for  the  extension  of  the  Oospel  under  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  society  manifested  but  little 
zeal  for  several  years;  and,  being  discountenanced  by  the  prelates 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  its  labors  were  inconsiderable.  Two 
missionaries  were  at  length  obtained  from  Oermany,  and  they  de- 
parted from  England  to  Western  Africa,  in  March,  1804.  Three  more 
were  sent  forth  in  1806.  The  Soosoo  country  and  the  Bullomshore,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  were  the  first  stations  of  this  society ; 
but  both  were  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  mission  established  at  Sierra 
Leone.  In  1809,  two  missionaries  were  sent  to  New  Zealand,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Marsden,  chaplain  of  New  South  Wales.  Be- 
fore 1811,  the  efibrts  of  this  society  had  been  exceedingly  inefficient;  but 
in  that  year,  the  Rev.  Melville  Hqme,  late  chaplain  to  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  society,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  not  one  Englishman  had  engaged  in  the  work.  He  says, 
^  Sorry  am  I  to  say  that  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  alone,  decline  the 
cross !  When  not  one  clergyman  will  arise  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer, 
what  is  to  be  said  ?  Have  you,  my  honored  brethren,  in  Africa,  or  in 
the  East,  one  English  clergyman  who  serves  as  a  missionary  ?"    Having 
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then  directed  hn  hearers  to  contemplate  the  zeal  of  the  Dissenters,  he 
appeals  to  them, — ^*  Have  Carey  and  the  Baptists  had  more  forgiven  than 
we,  that  they  should  love  more?  Have  the  fervent  Methodists  and 
patieni  Moravians  been  extortionate  publicans^  that  they  should  expend 
their  all  in  a  cause  which  we  decline  ?  Have  our  Independent  brethren 
persecuted  the  Church,  that  they  should  be  now  much  more  zealous  in 
propagating  the  &ith  which  they  once  destroyed  ?"  The  appeal  was  not 
in  vain ;  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has,  since  that  period,  been 
making  considerable  progress ;  having  not  only  German  agents,  but  many 
Englishmen,  who  receive  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  London,  as  bis 
diooess  is  regarded  as  eactending  to  most  of  our  foreign  colonies.  Much 
attention  has  been  directed  by  this  society  to  schools  in  India ;  where  Mes- 
«ee,  a  converted  Mahometan,  began  scriptural  instruction,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Gowie>  a  chaplain  of  Calcutta,  in  1813.  '  In  1814,  two  Ger- 
man missionaries  were  sent  from  England  to  Madras,  and  from  that  period 
others  have  been  sent  successively  to  various  places.  The  schools  estab- 
lished by  this  society,  have  engaged  the  greatet  degree  of  the  attention  of 
its  agents ;  and  they  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. In  their  labors,  this  society  has  found  worthy  coadjutors  in  some 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  some  others :  yet 
still,  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  Church  of  England  is  observed  to 
be  ill  adapted  to  the  missionary  cause ;  and  the  successes  of  this  society 
have  not  been  considered  equal  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  expenditure.  What  is  deeply  regretted  in  this  society,  even  by  many 
of  its  most  pious  friends  and  minister,  is,  its  uncharitable  sectarianism ; 
for  though  its  secretaries  meet  the  secretaries  of  the  missionary  societies 
conducted  by  the  Dissenters,  for  the  purposes  of  conference  and  prayer, 
monthly,  it  is  complained,  that,  in  their  general  proceedings,  they  studi- 
ously avoid  any  allusions  to  the  extensive  labors  of  others,  and  that  the 
like  care  is  observed  to  abstain  from  recognising  the  marvellous  successes 
with  which  they  have  been  honored  by  the  blessing  and  Spirit  of  God. 
It  is  also  regretted  that  they  carry  this  exclusive  policy  so  far,  as  not  to 
allow  the  roost  eminent  agent  of  the  other  missionary  societies  to  take 
any  part  in  their  public  meetings !  It  is  reported  that  this  unlovely 
spirit  is  carried,  in  a  great  degree,  to  foreign  countries  ;  and  we  see  that 
even  the  late  devoted  bishop  Heber,  when  he  arrived  in  India,  as  he  has 
recorded  in  his  journals,  required  the  Church  of  England  missionaries 
to  relinquish  their  social  prayer  meeting,  which  had  been  held  with  the 
missionaries  of  other  societies  ! 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  wb 
extract  from  the  "  New  Missionary  Grazeteer/' 
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XVIII.  SuNDAT  School  Uihok. — ^In  1803«  the  **  Sanday  School  Unioii" 
was  formed ;  the  design  of  which  ie  to  stimulate  Sunday  school  teacheit 
to  greater  exertions ;  to  improve  the  methods  of  tuition ;  to  increase  the 
number  of  Sunday  schools ;  to  furnish  suitable  books  and  stationary  at 
the  lowest  prices ;  and  to  correspond  with  ministers  and  others,  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools,  and  local  Sunday  School  Unions.  Both  the  foreign  and  home 
success  of  this  society  shows  that  it  has  richly  received  the  Divine 
blessing.  In  their  report  of  1830  it  is  stated,  there  were  reported  to  the 
Union  seven  thousand  and  eighty-five  schools ;  seventy-nine  thousind 
seven  hundred  and  fifly-three  teachers ;  eight  hundred  and  five  thouaand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-six  Sunday  scholars  in  Great  Britain.  But  this 
is  believed  to  be  not  more  than  half  of  the  schools  and  scholan 
in  the  kingdom,  without  including  Ireland.  The  trade  account  of  the 
society,  for  the  year  1830,  was  six  thousand  and  eighty-nine  pounds, 
eleven  shillings,  and  nine  pence,  and  the  benevolent  fund  account,  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  eleven  p^nce. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  for  1833,  was  held  at  Exeter  halL 
The  report  commenced  with  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  foreign 
Sunday  schoob  in  France,  Denmark,  Malta,  New  South  Wales,  South 
Africa,  America,  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  the  West  Indies,  and  Jamaica. 
In  France,  the  Sunday  schools  were  stated  to  be  extending  among  the 
Protestants.  In  Denmark  two  schools  had  been  established  near  Copen- 
hagen. In  Antigua,  there  are  in  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  schools  one 
diousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  scholars  ;  and  from  Jamaica  it  it 
said  that  the  Sunday  schools  at  no  period  have  afforded  such  cheering 
prospects  of  their  still  greater  efiiciency  and  universal  establishment 
throughout  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  as  at  the  present  moment 
With  reference  to  home  proceedings,  the  report  stated  that  in  the  present 
year  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  had  been  voted  for  the  Jubilee 
fund,  in  addition  to  the  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds  voted  in  1822. 
The  expense  of  erecting  Sunday  schools  was  estimated  at  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  committee  proposed  that  means  should  be 
devised  for  establishing  a  permanent  Sunday  school  building  fund.  The 
missionaries'  labors  were  next  detailed,  and  the  sum  of  the  statement  was, 
that  eleven  unions  had  been  visited,  and  seven  new  ones  established,  in 
little  more  than  half  a  year.  The  committee  having  been  engaged 
during  the  past  year  in  arranging  a  plan  for  establishing  a  library,  hata 
agreefi  to  devote  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  booki^ 
and  that  the  library  should  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  July  next.  The 
following  sommary  of  the  returns  of  Sunday  schools  was  given  :  from 
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London  auxiliaries,  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  schools,  six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  teachers,  and  seventy-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  scholars ;  Great  Britain,  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  schools,  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  teachers,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ten  scholars ;  the  Sunday  school  Society  for  Ireland,  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two  schools,  nineteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  teachers,  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventeen  scholars ;  the  London  Hihemian  Society's  Sun- 
day schools,  ei^t  hundred  and  seventy-nine  schools,  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty  scholars — ^making  a  total  of  leleven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  schools,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thonaand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  teachers,  one  million  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifVy-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  scholars,  and 
showing  an  increase  on  the  Jast  year  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
achocris,  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  teachers,  and  twenty* 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  scholars.  The  sales  during  the 
past  year  were  stated,  from  the  depository  accounts,  at  seven  thousand 
and  seventy  pounds,  three-  shillings,  and  two  pence.  The  halance  in 
hand  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  was  stated  to  be  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  ten  pence,  and  in  the  g^eral  account  it 
was  mentioned}  that  the  grant  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  for  trade  profit, 
this  year,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fif^en  pounds,  fourteen  shil* 
lings,  and  five  pence. 

XIX.  BamsH  and  Forkign  Bible  SociETT.^-^In  1804,  the  "  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society"  was  instituted.  This  wondrous  society 
originated  in  the  endeavors  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala,  the 
I^ineipal  leader  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales,  to  supply  his 
countrymen  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  native  language.  The 
subject  being  mentioned  at  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  its  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
general  society  for  suppl3^g  tho  whole  world  with  BiUes !  The  friends 
pieaent  approving  the  proposition,  measures  were  taken  to  call  a  puUic 
meeting,  which,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1804,  was  held  at  the  London 
Tavern,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  persons  of  different  denomi- 
nationa,  includmg  some  worthy  Quakers.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
their  resolutions  into  efiect,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  seek  the  patron- 
age of  some  person  of  rank.  Dr.  Forteus,  then  bishop  of  London,  yielded 
to  the  application ;  gave  his  cordial  sanction ;  and  recommended  lord 
Teignmouth  as  president ;  an  office  which  that  distinguished  noUemfii 
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has  ever  since  filled  with  honor.  Seveial  other  prelates  gave  th^ 
names,  which  were  enrolled  on  the  Ibt  of  presidents.  The  SeT.  Joseph 
Hewes,  M.  A.,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  its  original  projector  ;  the  Ber. 
Josiah  Pratt,  A.  M.,  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  the  Rev.  Chsilei 
F.  A.  Steinko|)ff,  D.  D.,  minister  of  the  Lutheran  chapel  in  London, 
were  appointed  secretaries.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  society  declaiei 
its  title  as  given  above ;  and,  also,  that  its  object  is  exclusively  to  promole 
the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  both  it 
home  and  abroad ;  and,  further,  that  the  copies  circulated  in  the  Uoited 
Kingdom,  in  the  English  language,  shall  be  those  only  of  theanthorind 
version.  The  constitution  of  this  society  admits  of  the  co*opentioB  of 
all  persons  who  are  disposed  to  concur  in  its  support ;  and  it  is  ordained 
that  the  proceedings  of  this  society  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee, 
consisting  of  thirty-six  laymen,  six  of  whom  shall  be  foreigners  residing 
in  London  and  its  vicinity ;  half  of  the  reipainder  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  other  half  members  of  other  denominatioM 
of  Christians.  The  presidents,  and  all  clergymen  and  dissenting  minii* 
ters,  subscribing  to  the  society,  may  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  cmn- 
mittee.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  had  many 
enemies ;  especially  among  the  high  Church  clergy  of  the  establishment, 
and  not  more  than  about  a  sixth  part  of  its  prelates  and  clergy  have,  it 
any  time,  been  reckoned  among  its  friends.  But  to  detail  its  history 
would  require  volumes.  It  has  been  the  means  of  origfinating  similar 
institutions  in  most  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  Bible  is  believed, 
conveying  immortal  blessings  to  all  nations.  Either  in  England  or  in 
foreign  countries,  directly  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  or  indirectly  by 
grants  to  societies  abroad,  or  to  individuals,  this  astonishing  institution 
has  reprinted  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  forty-four  languages  ;  in  five  lan- 
guages it  has  printed  translations  of  the  Scriptures :  in  seventy-two 
languages  and  dialects  in  which  they  never  had  previously  been  printed; 
and  in  thirty-two  new  translations  commenced  or  completed ;  making  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  different  languages  and  dialects ! 

It  maybe  here  added,  that  during  the  last  year  (1832 — 1833)  the  dis- 
tributions of  this  society,  from  the  home  depository,  anvounted  to  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-five  copies. 
The  distributions  on  the  continent,  during  the  same  time,  were  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  copies— making 
the  total  issues  of  the  society,  in  twenty-eight  years,  seven  million 
six  hundred  and  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  fiAeen, 

The  receipts  of  the  last  year  were  eighty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  four  pence. 
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In  respect  to  the  operations  of  other  continental  societies,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  distributions  of  the  Paris  Bible  Society,  being  confined  exclusively 
to  Protestants,  are  not  very  extensive.  The  committee,  however,  mani- 
fest a  willingness  to  furnish  Bibles  to  all  who  make  their  wants  known. 
Offering  the  past  year  to  furnish,  gratuitously,  a  copy  of  the  BiUe  to 
every  newly  married  couple,  apd  a  Testament  to  every  new  communi- 
cant ;  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety^four  of  the  former,  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  latter,  were  in  this 
way  disposed  of.  The  distributions  of  the  year  amounted  to  eleven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  copies,  making,  with  those  pre- 
viously distributed  by  the  society,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand. 

The  Geneva  Bible  Society  has  put  in  circulation  nineteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  Bibles  and  Testaments,  including  an 
edition  of  the  modem  Greek  New  Testament,  which  has  been  sent  to 
Ghreece.  The  Basle  Bible  Society  has  circulated,  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  copies.  In  one  canton 
in  Switzerland,  containing  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, every  family  has  been  furnished  with  a  copy. 

The  Prussian  Bible  Society,  and  its  auxiliaries,  distributed  last  year 
nine  thousand  three  htindred  and  sixty-seven  Bibles,  and  thirty-seven 
thoasand  ^ve  hundred  and  seven  New  Testaments;  making  a  circulation, 
in  seventeen  years,  of  five  (lundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies. 

The  Netherlands  Bible  Society^has  established  an  auxiliary  at  Suri- 
nam, in  South  America ;  and  measures  are  in  train  for  publishing,  at 
Java,  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Javanese,  the  New  Testament  hav- 
ing been  already  published  by  the  Batavia  Bible  Society. 

In  Sweden,  the  Bible  cause  is  highly  prosperous.  Last  year,  eight 
thousand  Bibles  and  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  Testaments  were 
printed  by  the  Swedish  Bible  Society,  making  in  all,  since  the  formation 
of  the  society,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  copies.  The  society's  presses  are  still  at  work,  preparing 
for  future  demands. 

The  Danish  Bible  Society  circulated,  last  year,  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twelve  copies,  making  its  total  issues  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  in  Russia,  were  distributed,  last  year,  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  Testaments,  making,  since 
1828,  the  number  of  twenty-two  thousand  copies.  Most  of  these  books 
were  put  in  circulation  through  the  exertions  of  that  devoted  ministers 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Knill. 
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From  Malta,  foar  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  were  issued  the  past  year,  principally  in  French,  Italian, 
Arahic,  Oreek,  and  Hehrew.  A  part  of  Uiese  hooks  went  to  Algiers  and 
other  places,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 

The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  modem  Oreek  is  rapidly 
going  forward  in  Greece,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Leeres,  the  BJtk 
agent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett,  and  others.  The  number  of  New  Testa- 
ments issued  by  Mr.  Leeves,  in  the  course  of  the  past  yeox,  were  twc 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

The  issues  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  by  the  agent,  Mr.  Barker, 
during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  copies.     Many  of  the  copies  were  procured  for  schools. 

A  large  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
Turkish,  or  portions  of  them,  have  been  sent  to  Shoosha,  in  Armenia,  to 
be  distributed  by  the  missionaries  located  in  that  region.  Measures 
were  taken  to  print  the  Armenian  New  Testament  at  this  place,  but  the 
work  has  since  been  transferred  to  Moscow,  where  it  is  in  press,  and  the 
Gk>spel  of  Matthew  already  issued. 

The  Bible  Society  of  Calcutta  is  still  in  active  operation.  The  issues 
from  its  depository,  the  past  year,  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-one  copies.  Efforts  are  made  to  circulate  portions  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  interior  cities  and  villages,  and  with  encouraging 
success. 

The  Bible  Society  at  Madras  has  undertaken  to  print  twelve  thousand 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Tamul,  as  soon  as  the  translation  is 
completed. 

The  distributions  of  the  Madras  Bible  Society,  for  the  year,  were 
nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  copies,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  in  no  less  than  fiAeen  different  languages. 

XX.  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. — In  1805,  the  '^British 
and  Foreign  School  Society"  was  instituted.  This  most  noble  institution, 
the  design  of  which  is  the  **  education  of  the  laboring  and  manufactur- 
ing classes  of  society,  of  every  religious  persuasion,"  arose  out  of  the 
zealous  exertions  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  an  ingenious  schoolmaster  of 
London,  and  who  is  generally  considered  the  inventor  of  the  system  of 
mtttual  instruction.  His  own  exertions  were  surprising ;  and  he  soon 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and  of  the  royal  dukes  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  A  society  was  formed  in  1805,  and  a  noble  building  for  a 
inodel  school  wbs  erected  in  Southwark,  and  schools  were  soon  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  same  plan.    It  is  a  law 
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»f  this  society,  that  the  schools  in  connection.l?eith  it  "  shall  be  open,  to 
he  children  of  parents  of  all  denominations :  the  lessons  for  reading 
hall  consist  of  extracts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  no  catechism  or 
leculiar  religions  tenets  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,  but  every  child 
ihall  be  enjoined  to  attend  regularly  the  place  of  worship  to  which  its 
;mrents  belong."  As  no  preference  was  given  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Dhnrch  of  England,  and  no  provision  made  for  the  use  of  its  catechism, 
prejudices  and  opposition  were  excited,  by  certain  intolerant  alarmists  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  said  to  be  an  engine  for  the  multiplica* 
Lion  of  Dissenters  :  but  this  prejudice  was  overruled  for  good,  as  Church* 
men  were  roused  to  take  part  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  national  schools.  These  were  therefore  established  in  very  many 
parishes  through  the  kingdom,  in  which,  it  is  reported,  there  are  now 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  scholars  taught  on  a  similar  plan, 
aomewhat  modified  by  Dr.  Bell,  recently  returned  from  Madras.  In 
these  schools  the  Church  Catechism  is  used. 

The  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  for  the  year 
ending  May,  1831,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
of  the  kind  ever  published ;  exhibiting  its  various  branch  operations,  not 
only  in  England  and  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  many  States 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  Great  South 
Sea,  with  the  general  state  of  education  in  those  countries.  From  this 
society  have  orig^natedi  not  only  the  national  Sjchppls,  bu(  many  others 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  among  which  we  must  mention  the 
**  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,"  called 
the  Dublin  "  Kildare*Street  Society,"  which  had,  in  1829,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three  schools  on  its  list,  containing  one  hundred  and 
tirenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  scholars.  This  society 
has  received  a  grant  of  money  annually  from  parliament.  The  Irish 
report  states  also« — "  The  total  number  of  schools  assisted  from  your 
funds  during  the  past  year,  including  the  new  schools,  is  one.  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty«two ;  the  gross  amount  of  the  grants  is  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  six  and  a 
half  pence,  exclusive  of  gratuities  to  deserving  teachers,  and  of  the 
expense  of  the  training  department.  The  model  schools  continue  in  a 
very  satisfactory  state  :  the  total  number  of  both  sexes,  which  received 
instruction,  during  the  past  year,  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ibrty-six ;  since  their  commencement,  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  The  total  number  of  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in 
these  schools,  since  their  first  opening,  (that  for  masters  in  1813,  for 
mistreises  in  1824,)  to  January  5,  1B30,  is, — males,  one  thousand  six 
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hundred  and  ten,-*female8,  three  hundred  and  sixty-three ;  making  a 
total  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  teachers  attached 
to  schools  in  all  parts  of  Ireland." 

In  the  central  schools  of  the  society  in  London,  there  are  reguhity 
above  fire  hundred  boys  on  the  books,  and  eighteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifVy  have  been  received  for  instruction.  There  are  three 
hundred  girls  kept  on  the  books,  and  nine  thousand  one  hundred  tad 
eighty  have  been  received  since  the  commencement ;  total,  twenty-eight 
thousand.  The  various  schools  in  London,  now  in  connection  with  this 
society,  contain  about  fifteen  thousand  scholars.  During  the  year  ending 
May,  1831,  fifty-eight  candidates,  either  for  boys'  or  girls'  schools*  have 
been  received ;  thirty-seven  of  whom  have  been  boarded  and  instructed, 
wholly  or  in  part,  at  the  expense  of  the  institution ;  thirty-nine  have 
been  placed  over  schools,  three  have  sailed  for  foreign  stations,  and 
sixteen  remain  on  the  list  Five  missionaries  have  also  attended  to 
learn  the  system,  previous  to  their  setting  out  for  their  respective  desti- 
nations. His  majesty,  William  IV.,  is  patron  of  this  society,  with  an 
annual  subscription  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  mark  his  sense  of  its 
importance.  Its  expenditure,  during  the  past  year,  was  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and  seven  pence, 
exclusive  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and 
five  pence,  specially  appropriated  to  promote  scriptural  education  in 
Greece.  Prejudice  has  misrepresented  this  great  society,  but  it  seems 
destined  to  advance  scriptural  edncation  throughout  the  whole  world. 

XXI.  London  HniERNiAN  Society. — In  1806,  the  "  London  Hibernian 
Society**  was  instituted.  This  is  an  invaluable  institution,  the  design 
of  which  is  the  scriptural  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  by  day, 
Sunday,  and  adult  schools,  and  Scripture  readers.  The  year  ending 
May,  1831,  presented  returns  of  schools  in  thirty  different  counties  in 
Ireland,  in  number  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  in  which 
there  were  enrolled  eighty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five 
scholars.  The  average  attendance  is  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole, 
and  about  one  half  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics.  "  The  only  books 
supplied  by  the  society  are  two  spelling-books,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  authorized  version,  in  English ;  and  an  Irish  spelling-book,  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  bishop  Bedell's  and  archbishop  Daniel's  version, 
m  Irish.  All  the  scholars,  of  suflicient  age,  read  and  commit  to  memory 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  scholars  are  inspected  publicly  once  a  quar- 
ter, and  the  teachers  are  paid  only  for  those  scholars,  who,  on  inspection, 
exhibit  the  required  proficiency.     The  gross  disbursements  of  last  year 
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^ere  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds ;  the  number 
r  scholars  may  be  taken  at  seventy  thousand ;  thie  gives  two  shillingis 
nd  five  ]>ence  per  head,  without  allowing  any  thing  for  Scripture  readers, 
ilaries  of  agents,  &c.  If  the  Sunday  scholars,  adult  scholars,  Irish 
lasses,  6cc.  are  left  out  of  the  account,  and  the  whole  sum  supposed  to 
e  expended  on  fifty*three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  day 
sholars,  it  would  give  three  shillings  each  scholar.  The  real  average 
zpense  to  the  society  of  each  scholar  is,  therefore,  much  less  than  tkrte 
VlUngM  p9r  annum  /"  This  society  is  generously  supplied  with  the 
Icriptures  by  grants  from  the  Bible  Society.  The  report  of  1831 
Kates,  **  The  committee  are  again  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the 
snewed  liberality  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which,  in 
ddition  to  the  munificent  grant,  announced  at  your  last  meeting,  of  ten 
tiousand  English  Bibles,  and  twenty  thousand  Testaments,  has  since 
heerfttUy  placed  at  your  disposal  one  thousand  Irish  Testaments  !*' 

XXn.  Society  for  Promothig  GHRisTumrr  auovg  the  Jbwb. — ^In 

806,  the  **  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews*'  was 

ormed.    It  was  instituted  by  several  devoted  ministers  and  private 

/hristians  of  different  denominations,  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke 

f  Kent.    Its  labors  were  manifestly  sanctioned  by  the  Ood  of  Abraham* 

n  blessing  the  invitations  to  the  Hebrews  to  behold  Jesus  Christ  as  the 

»Tomis^^Messiah.     Schools  were  established  in  Spitalfields,  London, 

jid  the^ws'  Chapel  was  opened  in  that  vicinity.    In  1813,  the  Epiu- 

4ypal  chapel  was  erected  in  Bethnal  Green,  attached  to  which  varioua 

»ther  buildings  were  raised,  for  the  more  convenient  prosecution  of  the 

lesired  objects.     But  the  society  being  heavily  in  debt,  several  affluent 

Jiurchmen  engaged  to  take  the  whole  responsibility,  if  the  Dissenters 

fould  relinquish  their  claims  upon  a  share  of  its  direction ;  to  which 

hey  consented.    The  society  is  now  supported  principally  by  members 

if  the  Church  of  England,  having  two  of  the  bishops  for  patrons.   The 

eport  of  the  year  ending  March,  1S31,  states,  **  There  are  at  present, 

n  the  schools  at  Bethnal  Green,  thirty  boys  and  thirty-eight  girls."  They 

lave  a  missionary  seminary,  in  which  **  there  have  been  five  students 

luring  the  past  year.    The  present  number  of  missionaries,  in  immedi- 

ite  connection  with  the  society,  is  thirty,  besides  three,  who  are  engaged 

n  India  under  the  inspection  of  the  Madras  committee.    Of  these,  tea 

oe  of  the  Jewish  nation.    There  are,*  also,  five  other  individuals,  at 

Rreaent,  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  Jewish  schools  in  the  Grand  Duchy 

if  Poeen ;  making  a  total  of  thirty-eight  missionary  agents  engaged  in 

the  objects  of  this  society."    The  principal  fields  of  missioik* 
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ary  hbor,  besides  England,  are  rarious  parts  of  Europe,  where  Jews  are 
numerous.  The  total  receipts  of  this  society,  during  the  past  year,  were 
fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pounda,  seven  ahillingt, 
and  nine  pence.  But  it  has  been  liberally  assisted  by  grants  of  Hebrew 
Bibles  and  Testaments  from  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society. 

XXni.  Pratbr  Book  and  Hoiolt  Societt.— In  1813,  the  "  Frayer 
Book  and  Homily  Society'*  was  fprmed.  "  The  sole  object  of  which  ii 
the  distribution  of  the  authorized  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Engkod) 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  English  and  in  foreign  languages."  The 
whole  or  parts  of  these  formularies  have  been  translated  into  sererd 
languages,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  circulation  has  beea 
accompanied  with  the  Divine  blessing.  The  Report  for  the  year  midiag 
May,  1890,  states,  "  It  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  value  of  our  Chorek 
service,  that  the  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Indo-Portuguese  translAtidns,  were 
made  by  individuals  who  conscientiously  dissent  from  us.  The  number 
of  bound  Prayer  Books  and  Homilies  issued,  during  the  past  year,  was 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-five ;  and  of  tracts,  one  hnndrsi 
and  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight  The  whole  number  of 
books  circulated  by  the  society,  from  the  first,  is — of  Prayer  Books,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen ;  of  its  tracts, 
one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five." 
The  expenditure  of  the  past  year  was  two  thousand  two  huj^^red  and 
eighty-five  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  nine  pence.  ^ 

XXIV.  Irish  Evangelical  Society. — In  1814,  the  "Irish  Evangelical 
Society"  was  formed  in  London.  The  design  of  it  is  declared  to  be 
"  to  promote  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Ireland,  by  maintaining  an 
evamgelical  academy  for  the  education  of  native  and  other  students, 
and  by  assisting  pastors  and  itinerant  preachers  in  the  various  and 
important  labors  of  the  Christian  ministry."  The  fundamental  principle 
of  this  society  is  declared  to  be,  that  "  as  its  sole  desire  is  to  enlarge 
the  kingdom  of  our  Savior,  it  will  not  direct  its  exertions  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  sects,  or  the  establishment  of  parties ;  but  will  leave  to  the  con- 
gregations that  may  he  collected,  the  choice  of  their  own  mode  of 
worship,  and  the  formation  of  their  own  churches."  This  society  has 
been  the  means  of  extensive  and  incalculable  good,  in  educating  pious 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  in  supporting  them  while  laboring  to 
gather  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  report  of  the 
year  ending  May,  1831,  states,  "the  society's  agents  are  fi Ay-seven; 
nine  pastors  of  Churches,  who  perform  itinerant  services ;  fifteen  minis* 
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tflrt,  entirely  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  constantly 
engaged  in  its  service ;  eleven  missionaries,  in  the  English  or  Irish 
hngwage,  who  travel  through  extensive  districts;  and  twenty-two 
Scripture  readers  and  expositors,  chiefly  engaged  in  a  course  of  domi* 
ciliary  Christian  instruction.  The  agents  last  named  are  chiefly 
employed  in  connection  with  the  former,  to  whom  they  prove  the  most 
valuable  auxiliaries."  The  expenditure  of  the  past  year  was  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  five 
pence.    The  society  has  a  committee  of  management  in  Dublin. 

XXV.  BipnsT  Irish  Socibtt.— In  1814,  the  *'  Baptist  Irish  Society*' 
was  instituted  for  promoting  the  &ospel  in  Ireland,  by  employing 
itmerants,  establishing  schools,  and  distributing  Bibles  and  tracta,  either 
gratuitously  or  at  reduced  prices.  Great  success  has  attended  the 
cperations  of  this  society  up  to  this  period,  and  the  report  of  the  jeu 
ending  Hay,  1831,  states,  **  that  in  the  evening  schools  for  adults,  more 
than  seven  hundred  men  have,  during  the  past  winter,  been  taught  to 
read  the  Scriptures  in  Irish  or  English.  The  number  of  scholars  now 
amounts  to  upwards  of  eight  thousand.  There  are  six  ministers  in  Ire- 
land in  the  service  of  the  teciety,  and  during  the  year  the  agents  of  the 
aocie^.haye  distributed  one  thouMH»4  mx  hundTod  mad  thirty  Ssglish 
and  Irish  Bibles  and  Testaments,  besides  first  and  second  spelling-books 
in  the  schook,  amounting  to  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety* 
nine  copies.  The  expenditure  of  the  year  was  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  eleven  pence." 

XXVI.  Irish  Society. — In  1819,  the  ''Irish  Society**  was  formed,  the 
design  of  which  is  "  to  instruct  the  native  Irish,  who  still  use  their  verna- 
cular language,  how  to  employ  it  as  the  means  for  obtaining  an  acurate 
knowledge  of  English ;  and,  for  this  end,  as  also  for  their  amelioration, 
to  dittribute  among  them  the  Irish  version  of  the  Scriptures  by 
archbishop  Daniel  and  bishop  Bedell,  the  Irish  Prayer  Book  where 
acceptable,  and  such  other  books  as  may  be  necessary  for  school-books.** 

XXVn.  CoNTiHEifTAL  SocnsTT.— In  1818,  the  "  Continental  Society** 
was  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  stated  to  be,  *'  to  assist  local  native 
ministers  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  distributing  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  religious  publications  over  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  without 
the  design  of  establishing  any  distinct  sect  or  party.  That  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  be  indispensable  to  consti- 
tute a  member  of  this  society;  and  that  governors,  and  clergymen,  and 
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ministers*  who  are  members  of  tins  society,  be  entitled  to 
attend  and  rote  at  all  meetings  of  the  conmnttee.**  There  is  difficulty 
in  exhibiting  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Continental  Society, 
because  a  measure  of  secrecy  is  required,  on  account  of  the  jealoosj  of 
the  European  governments.  Its  agency,  howeTer,  is  oonsidenMe,  sal 
its  expenditure  in  the  year  ending  April,  1831,  was  two  thousand  tkm 
hundred  and  eight  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  seven  pence. 

XXVIIL  Font  OP  LoioxMf  Socistt.— In  1818,  the  *"  Port  of  Londoa 
Society"  was  formed;  and  with  it  was  united,  in  1827,  the  ^Betkd 
Union.**  The  design  of  these  societies  was  for  **  FnMnotmg  Beligioa 
among  Britidi  and  Foreign  Seamen.*'  This  society  appesurs,  firom  tH 
report  for  the  year  ending  April,  1831,  to  employ  one  missionary  and 
four  ministers,  as  its  principal  agents.  It  has  a  floating  chapel  on  the 
river  Thames ;  in  which  ministers  of  diflbrent  denominations  |nesdi 
gratuitously  in  connection  with  the  society's  ministers.  Bethel  meetings 
for  prayer  are  held  on  board  those  vessels  in  the  river,  whose  captains 
are  pious,  or  inclined  to  sanation  the  religious  improvement  of  their 
One  of  the  agents  writes,  ^  I  ftequently  behold  five,  six,  and  even  i 
lanterns,  the  humble  but  significant  symbols  for  divine  worship ;"  andat 
these  meetings,  chiefly  in  the  vessels  of  colliers,  he  says,  **  Four,  five, 
six,  and  more  of  the  sailors  engage  in  prayer.'*  SmtJl  libraries  are 
furnished  to  many  ships ;  a  day  school  for  the  children  of  watermen,  an 
orphan  asylum,  in  which  fifty*three  children  are  supported  and  edu- 
cated, and  the  Sailor*!  Magazine^  are  connected  with  this  society,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  originating  other  similar  societies  at  our  principal 
ports,  and  in  America.  The  expenditure  of  this  society,  for  the  year, 
was  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  eight 
pence. 


XXIX.  HoBtB  MissioNAUT  SociSTT. — ^lu  1819,  the  ^  Home 
Society"  was  instituted.  Its  design  is  the  **  Evangelization  of  the  unen- 
lightened Inhabitants  of  the  Towns  and  Villages  of  Grreat  Britain,  by 
preaching  the  Gospel,  the  Distribution  of  Religious  Tracts,  and  the 
establishment  of  Pmyer  Meetings  and  Sunday  Schools,  with  every  other 
scriptural  method  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  object** 
The  necessity  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society  is  evident  to  every  intel- 
ligent Christian,  and  amply  proved  by  the  remarkable  documents  in  its 
reports,  and  from  the  clerical  testimonies  in  our  own  review  of  England 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  To  detail  the  beneficial  operations  of  this 
society,  is  altogether  impossible  in  this  place,  but  it  ^>pear8  to  have  the 
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^  ttroQgest  claimB  upon  the  patriots  of  Britain.  It  has  receiTed  the  gene- 
ii  nms  support  of  some  pious  members  of  the  Church  of  England/ and 
L!     firom  soTeral  of  the  eyangelical  clergy.    The  report  for  the  jeai  ending 

■  Uarch,  1831,  states,  **  the  society  emplojrs  thirty-five  missionaries ;   in 

■  addition  to  whom,  there  are  about  twenty  pastors  and  stated  ministers, 

■  iriio  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  objects  of  this  society.  There 
are,  in  all^  sixty  agents,  who  employ  every  practicable  mode  of  com* 
mnnkating  religious  instruction,  by  schools,  by  the  distribution  of  tracts, 
and  by  regular  preaching.  They  have  two  hundred  villages,  and  not 
fewer  than  four  thousand  children  under  their  care,  in  a  population  of 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Appeals  the  most  affecting  are 
continually  being  made,  from  destitute  hamlets  of  the  country,  for  evan* 
gelical  laborers ;  by  which  the  society  has  been  induced  to  exceed  their 
funds.  The  treasurer  has  receivedt  during  the  past  year,  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nine  pounds,  and  four  slullingst  and  paid  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  pounds;  but  the  society  is  still  indebted,  not  less  than 
aeven  hundred  pounds.  God  has  graciously  blessed  the  operations  of 
the  Home^JUissionary  Society,  so  that  many  flourishing  Churches  have 
been  formed,  some  of  whom  support  their  own  pastors  without  any 
peconiary  aid  from  the  society ;  but  its  claims  upon  the  liberality  of- 
British  Christian  patriots  are  urgent  and  imperative,  to  assist  in  recover* 
ing  the  peasantry  from  that  state  of  ignorance  and  crime,  which  is  fear* 
fully  developed  by  the  country  gaols,  and  prisons,  and  special  commis- 
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XXX.  IxisH  SociXTT  OF  LoNDoif. — ^lu  1832,  the  'Virish  Society  of 
London**  was  formed,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Irish  Society  of  Dublin ; 
besides  which,  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  native  Irish  residing 
in  London ;  and  in  June,  1830,  a  public  meeting  was  held  to  establish 
the  Irish  Society's  Church  Fund.  The  receipts  of  this  society,  for  the 
year  ending  April,  1830,  were  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pounds,  five  shillings,  and  two  pence. 

XXXI.  Lambs*  Hiberkiak  Fbmalb  School  SocntTT. — ^In  18S3,  the 

"Ladies'  Hibernian  Female  School  Society"  commenced.     Scriptural 

instruction  is  the  course  pursued  by  this  society ;  and  its  benefits  have 

been  remarkably  great,  not  only  in  sowing  the  seed  of  God's  Word, 

but  in  the  saving  conversion  of  some  to  the  knowledge  and  fiuth  of 

Chiist.    The  report  for  the  year  1831,  states,  "  the  number  of  children 

in  the  schools  is  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy,  of  which 

there  is  about  an  equal  number  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.^ 
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The  expenditure  of  the  society,  for  that  year,  was  two  thmiaaiwl  fimf 
liandred  and  forty*five  pounds,  and  nine  shillings. 

XXXIL  Ghexstiah  iNsrancTioN  Socibtt. — ^In  1805,  the  "  Chrisdsa 
Instruction  Society"  was  formed.  It  originated  with  some  beneroial 
dissenting  ministers  in  London,  who  deeply  felt  the  degradatiaa  rf 
thousands  of  its  inhabitants.  On  a  survey,  it  was  found  that  there  wen 
only  four  hundred  places,  of  worship  in  the  metropolis,  half  of  whieh 
belong  to  the  Dissenters ;  and  that  supposing  they  were  attended  by  la 
average  of  one  thousand  persons  each,  which  was  far  from  being  As 
&ct,  yet  even  then  there  would  be  about  a  million  of  the  inhabitaals 
without  the  means  of  grace !  A  society,  therefore,  was  formed  by  ths 
principal  Dissenters,  to  carry  forward  an  organised  system  of  visiti^f 
the  lanes  and  courts  and  wretched  districts  of  the  metropolis,  to  establiA 
prayer  meetings,  Sunday  Schools,  and  preaching  places ;  and  especially 
to  distribute  religious  tracts,  by  weddy  loans.  Many  of  the  congr^it* 
tions  in  London  have  adopted  the  plans  of  this  society,  and  the  most 
signal  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing  have  attended  these  labors  of  lofe 
and  visits  of  mercy.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  Hay,  1831,  Btates» 
that  **  at  the  present  time  there  are  sixty-five  associations,  which  engage 
the  benevolent  attention  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
gratuitous  visiters,  who  have,  during  the  past  year,  visited  thirty-one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  families.  So  that,  by  your  volun- 
tary agency  alone,  religious  tracts  and  books  are  now  placed  within 
the  reach  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  individuals."  '*  Im- 
mediately connected  with  the  numerous  associations,  are  to  be  found 
ninety-three  stations  for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer."  This 
society  employs  a  city  missionary,  whose  labors  have  been  incalculably 
beneficial.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  in  the  metropolis  have 
co-operated  in  out-door  preaching,  in  tents,  and  in  lectures  to  mechanics 
on  the  most  important  subjects.  Valuable  tracts,  &c.  are  published  by 
this  society,  whose  plans  have  been  adopted  in  many  cities  and  towns 
both  in  England  and  Ireland.  Its  expenditure,  for  the  year,  was  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  eleven 
pence. 

XXXm.  British  Society  for  Promoting  the  Rkug:ovs  Prxnciplis 
OF  THE  Reformation. — ^In  1828,  was  formed,  "  the  British  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Religious  Principles  of  the  Reformation."  This  society 
has  a  special  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  profession 
in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  it  proposes,  by  education,  Scripture  read- 
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ns,  mitedlaneoiis  pablications,  and  public  or  local  discussions,  to  excite 
mblic  intefest  in  the  controTeray,  to  diffuse  infonnation  on  the  subject, 
ttid  thus  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  priests,  and  convert  the  Catholic 
population  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  receipts  of  the 
Mnety,  for  1830,  were  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds. 

XXXIV.  Sunday  School  Socibtt  for  Irblahd.-— This  society  was 
iDRDod  in  1819.  According  to  the  twenty-first  report  of  this  society,  it* 
leeeipts  for  the  year  were  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  three  shillings,  and  three  pence, — two  thousand  seven  hundred 
nod  eeventyK>ne  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  eight  pence,  by  subscrip- 
tXNia  and  donations.  The  number  of  schools  connected  with  the  society 
Jonilary.  1, 1831,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-one.  Gratuitous  teachers, 
osteon  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven— scholars,  two  hundred 
•nd  two  thousand  three  hundred  and*  thirty-two.  The  society  had  dis- 
tribated,  in  all,  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  two  hundred  and  eight3r^ 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen  Testaments.  A  considerable 
ttomfaer  of  associations,  in  aid  of  the  society,  have  been  formed  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland. 

Besides  the  society  for  Ireland,  there  is  the  Sunday  School  Union  for 
Bngland,  and  the  Sunday  School  Society  for  Scotland ;  though  not  for 
asacdy  the  same  purpose  contemplated  in  Sabbath  schools.  There  is 
also  the  National  Education  Society  of  England,  established  in  1813, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  the  latter  of  which,  parti- 
ealarly,  is  said  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  over  the  schools  in  Prance, 
Spain,  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  Malta,  the  British  provinces  in  North 
America,  Hayti,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  London  Christian  Instruction 
Society  also,  formed  1826,  is  a  very  useful  institution,  nearly  twenty 
iboasand  iamilies,  and  one  hundred  thousand  individuals,  receiving  the 
Tiaits  of  the  constituted  agents  of  the  society. 

XXXV.  London  Seamen's  Friend  Sqgistt. — ^This  society  had  its 
migin  in  the  discovery  of  an  interesting  fact,  in  the  year  1816.  It  was 
found  at  this  time  that  the  master  of  a  collier,  lying  in  the  Thames,  was 
accustomed  to  have  morning  and  evening  prayers  on  board  his  vessel,  to 
which  he  invited  the  crews  of  other  vessels  lying  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  the  same  time  many  seamen  were  out  of  employ,  having  been  dis- 
charged on  the  close  of  the  then  late  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  in  circumstances  of  distress, 
which  excited  greatly  the  sympathy  of  the  benevolent  and  humane. 
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The  inquiry  arose,  what  could  be  done*  and  the  meeting  contimungci 
board  the  coUieri  in  1817»  a  man  who  had  been  to  aea^  in  early  life.  b« 
was  then  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  understanding  the  caset  resolTed  m 
attending  himself.  He  accordingly  did  attend ;  upon  which,  beconmif 
much  interested,  as  the  worship  was  about  to  close,  he  introduced  hiasdf 
to  the  meeting,  stating  his  former  acquaintance  with  a  sea&ring  lifevSil 
proposing  to  sustain,  if  it  should  be  agreeable,  a  regular  senriee  anm| 
them.  The  proffer  being  gratefully  accepted,  the  meeting  was  contioafil 
and  enkrged.  This  led  to  notoriety  and  thus  to  the  formation.  Hatch  tt 
1818,  of  the  '*  London  Seamen's  Friend  Society  ;*'  a  principal  ohjset 
of  which,  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  meeting  and  the  reladaaei 
of  the  sailors  to  go  to  a  conmion  church,  was  to  provide  for  them  a  BelU 
ship,  where  they  might  feel  at  home  and  come  with  freedom*  Haviif 
accomplished  its  primary  object,  as  it  soon  did,  the  society  found  enoogl 
still  to  be  done  to  benefit  the  seamen,  and  they  haye  accordingly  cmitimed 
their  opemtions  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  joy  of  many  aonls.  -  Thi 
example  of  the  metropolis  being  known,  it  was  soon  MIowed  ii 
Oreenock,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  other  ports,  in  ^riiichsimi* 
lar  societies  were  formed,  and  haye  since  continued  their  beneroleBt 
operations.* 

XXXVI.  London  Pbacb  Socibty. — This  was  formed  in  1816,  ani 
has  been  active  and  efficient  in  its  operations.  Its  object  is  to  print  and 
circulate  tracts,  and  diffuse  information,  tending  to  show  that  war  is 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  true  interests  of 
mankind,  and  to  point  out  the  means  best  calculated  to  maintain  perma* 
nent  and  universal  peace  upon  the  basis  of  Christian  principles.  The 
society  may  consistof  persons  of  every  denomination  who  are  desirous  of 
uniting  in  its  object ;  and  an  annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings  and  six 
pence,  or  a  donation  of  five  pounds  and  five  shillings,  entitles  to  member- 
ship. The  business  of  the  society  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  more 
than  thirty*six  members,  who  meet  once  a  month  or  oftener,  if  necessary. 
A  general  meeting  is  held  annually,  at  such  a  time  and  place  as  the  com- 
mittee  name.     The  organ  of  the  society's  communication  is  the  Hersld 

of  Peace. 

-^ — -  -  -  I,    — - — ■ 

*Hsrbiiig«r  of  the  HUleniain. 
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ra.    DOMESTIC— OR  BELONGING  TO  THE  XJNITED 

STATES. 

L  BOARD  OF  COBfMISSIONEBS  FOB  FOBEIGN  UISSIONS. 

This  noble  institution  owes  iu  origin  to  the  circamstance  that  a  num« 
wr  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  seminaiy  of  Andover,  llass.t 
leeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  heathen 
vorU,  determined  to  derote  themselres  to  the  work  of  thmr  satration. 
With  this  object  in  riew,  they  were  led  to  seek  counsel  and  adrice  of 
the  General  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers,  at  their  annual 
iMtion,  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  in  June,  1810.  To  this  body  they  presented 
die  following  paper. 

**The  undersigned,  members  of  the  divinity  college,  respectfully 
request  the  attention  of  their  reverend  fathers,  convened  in  the  general 
iMociation  at  Bradford,  to  the  following  statement  and  inquiries. 

^  They  beg  leate  to  state,  that  their  minds  have  been  long  impressed 
with  the  duty  and  importance  of  personally  attempting  a  mission  to  the 
heathen ;  that  the  impressions  on  their  minds  have  induced  a  serious^ 
and,  they  trust,  a  prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject,  in  its  Tarious 
attitudes,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  probable  success,  and  the  dificul* 
ties.  MXUindiag  Miek  ^XL  attempt ;  and  that,  alUr  examining  all  the  infot^ 
nation  which  they  can  obtain,  they  consider  themselves  as  devoted  to 
diia  Work  for  life,  whenever  God,  in  his  providence,  shall  open  the  W8y% 

**  They  now  ofler  the  following  inquiries,  on  which  they  solicit  th« 
opinion  and  advice  of  this  association  :  Whether,  with  their  present  viewa 
and  feelings,  they  ought  to  renounce  the  object  of  missions,  as  either 
visionary  or  impracticable;  if  not,  whether  they  ought  to  direct  tiieir 
attention  to  the  eastern,  or  the  western  world ;  whether  they  may  expect 
patronage  and  support  from  a  mis5ionary  society  in  this  country,  or  aust 
commit  themselves  to  the  direction  of  a  European  society ;  and  That 
preparatory  measures  they  ought  to  take  previous  to  actual  engage* 
ment. 

**  The  undersigned,  feeling  their  youth  and  inexperience,  look  up  ta 
their  fathers  in  the  church,  and  respectfully  solicit  their  advice,  direc* 
tion  and  prayers." 

The  above  paper  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Judson,  Mills,  Newell,  and 
Nott. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  at  Fannington,Conn.,Septemberft 
1810,  and  its  first  ofRcers  were  the  Hon.  John  Treadwell,  LL.  D.,  presi- 
dent; the  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D.,  corresponding  secretary  j 
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Jeremimh  Evarts,  Esq.  treasurer ;  and  the  Bct.  Calvin  Chapin,  D.  D^ 
recording  secretary. — The  hoard  was  incorporated  Jane,  1812,  by  th 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  ; — and  its  principal  execatire  organ  is  the 
prudential  committee. — The  present  officers  are  the  Hon.  John  Cottoi 
Smith,  LL.  D.,  president ;  the  tier.  Calvin  Chapin,  D.  D.,  recoitfiis 
secretary ;  the  "Rev.  B.  B.  Wisner,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Rufiia  Andeno^ 
and  Rev.  David  Green,  secretaries  ;  Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  treasurer ;  Johi 
Tappan,  Esq^  William  J.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  auditors.  The  prndeatfli 
committee  are  the  Hon.  William  Reed,  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D., 
Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Warren  Fay,  P.  D.,  Hon.  Suaul 
F.  Armstrong,  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Wbner,  D.  D.,  and  ICr.  Charles  Stod- 
dard. 

The  first  missionaries,  which  left  the  country  under  the  patronage  of 
this  board,  were  destined  for  Calcutta.  These  were  Messrs.  Jadson  mi 
Newell,  who  with  their  wives,  left  Salem,  February  19,  ISIS,  in  die 
Caravan.  About  the  same  time  there  sailed  from  Philadelphisi  io  the 
Harmony,  three  other  missionaries,  vii.  Messrs.  HaU»  Nott,  and  Bice. 

On  the  anival  of  the  Caravan,  which  was  some  weeks  before  that  of 
the  Harmony,  the  government  ordered  the  missionaries  to  retom,  not 
would  it  allow  of  their  remaiining,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Harmony. 
Unwilling  to  return,  they  requPAt^l  pevoiission  to  return  to  the  isle  of 
Prance,  which  waa  allowed. 

An  opportunity  presenting,  by  which  one  of  the  missionaries  might 
go  to  the  place  of  destination,  Mr.  Newell  embraced  it.  In  connection 
with  this  step,  was  a  most  trying  event  in  Divine  Providence.  The  ship 
wai  driven  about  by  contrary  winds,  near  a  month  in  the  bay  of  Bengal; 
and  afterwards,  by  a  leak,  was  forced  to  put  into  Coringo,  on  the  Core* 
maodel  coast.  This  detention  exposed  Mrs.  Newell  to  being  sick  at  sea. 
She  became  the  joyful  mother  of  a  fine  healthy  daughter ;  but  in  conse- 
quoAce  of  a  severe  storm,  the  child  took  cold  and  died  the  fifth  day. 
The  mother  likewise  took  cold,  and  began  to  show  symptoms  of  a  con- 
sumption. Her  case,  however,  was  not  specially  alarming,  until  about 
ten  iays  subsequent  to  arriving  at  the  isle  of  Fmnce.  From  that  time, 
diis  lovely  missionary  declined  rapidly,  and  November  30  expired,  exclaim- 
ing, "The  pains,  the  groans,  the  dying  strife;" — and,  "How  long,  0 
Lord,  how  long !"  The  particulars  of  this  8.idly  interesting  event  are 
already  before  the  public,  and  it  need  only  be  said,  that  this  gloomy  dis- 
pensation has  already  turned  a  brighter  side.  The  memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Newell,  by  a  widely  extended  influence,  have  done  more  good  than  she 
would  probably  have  effected  in  a  long  life  of  usefulness ;  "  and  being 
iead,  Ms  yet  speaketh.'* 
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Mr.  Newell,  after  remaining  a  short  time  at  the  isle  of  France,  pro- 
«Mded  to  Ceylon.  On  that  island  he  continued  nearly  a  year,  waiting 
toit  some  door  of  entrance  to  the  heathen.  For  a  time  he  supposed  his 
brethren  who  went  to  Bomhay  had  heen  sent  to  England,  and  that  he 
,WM  left  alone,  to  pursue  their  original  object ;  but  though  a  solitary 
mnderer,  borne  down  by  afiUrtion,  he  did  not  neglect  his  work,  Kb 
pEoached  generally  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  English,  at  Columbo, 
looked  about  for  a  field,  in  which  to  commence  his  missionary  operations, 
ymsoed  the  study  of  different  languages,  and  at  length  joined  the  mission 
at  Bombay. 

'the  Harmony  arrived  about  a  week  after  the  departure  of  llr.  NewelL 
Tlie  brethren  on  board  passed  through  the  same  forms,  as  those  who  had 
ywMi  before ;  and  received  permission  to  depart  for  the  isle  of  France, 
^nieir  departure,  however,  was  delayed  by  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Nott,  who 
WM  brought  tQ  the  borders  of  the  grave. 

During  this  delay,  Messrs.  Judsoh  and  Rice,  adopting  different  views 
AS  to  baptism,  left  the  American  mission,  and  tendered  their  services  to 
the  Baptist  mission  at  Serampore. 

Being  thus  left  alone,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  abandoned  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  isle  of  France,  from  the  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  a 
footing  at  Bombay.  This  fortunately  they  efiected,  after  experiencing 
a  great  variety  of  fortune,  which  severely  tried  their  fjuth  and  patience. 
In  March,  1814,  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Newell. 

About  six  months  after,  Mr.  Nott  left  the  mission  on  account  of  ill 
liealth,  and  returned  to  America.  Before  his  arrival,  a  new  mission  was 
fitted  out  for  the  island  of  Ceylon,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bardwell, 
Meigs,  Poor,  Bichards,  and  Warren.  These,  with  their  wives,  (Mr. 
Warren  was  not  married,)  sailed  on  the  23d  of  October,  1818.* 

From  this  time,  it  was  settled  that  the  American  board  would  be  sus- 
tained in  their  operations.  The  enterprise  was  regarded  with  favor  by 
the  whole  church,  and  the  immediate  superintendents  of  the  mission  felt 
encouraged  to  go  forward,  and  to  enlarge  their  operations  in  successive 
years. 

At  the  present  time  the  board  occupies  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  world.  They  have  twelve  missions 
under  their  care,  in  South-eastern  Asia,  at  Bombay  and  Ceylon,  in  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America. 

These  missions,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  1833, 
embraced  fifty-five  stations;   sevent3^ve  ordained  missionaries;  fonr 

*Wiiislow*0  SketdiM. 
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physieians  not  ordained ;  four  printers ; ,  eighteen  teachers ;  twmj 
fiurmers  and  medianics ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  females,  muad 
and  single ; — making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  lahoien  ii 
heathen  lands,  dependent  on  the  hoard  and  under  its  imm^ftfff  diIs^ 
tion.  There  were,  also,  four  natire  preachers;  thirty  natiTe  assistaais, 
twelve  hundred  and  seTenty*fiTe  schools ;  and  fifty-nine  *h5Miff>nd  ei^ 
hundred  and  twenty*four  schcdars.  The  thirty-six  churches  gathcRl 
among  the  heathen,  contain  about  eighteen  hundred  memben.  Tbeir 
printing  presses  hare  sent  forth  about  fourteen  million  two  hundnl 
thousand  pages  during  the  year ;  swelling  the  whole  nomber  from  Ae 
beginning  to  sixty-one  millions  of  pages  in  twelye  diftrent  langnagei. 
The  following  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  stations,  missionaries,  ni 
assistant  missionaries  of  the  board,  from  the  twenty-third  anaiil 
report  of  the  prudential  committee. 

STATIONS,  MISSIONABIES,  AND  ASSISTANT  MISSIONARIES  OF 

THE  BOARD. 

O1U9  IGmtIm  9/  tftc  (htpd  «m  mZM  MJi^mmia  in  1k€  fOhmmg  ttt 


BOMBAY  MISSION.— 1814. 

BOMBAT-1814. 
0.  Allen,  Cyras  Stone,  WilUam 

Ramsey,  il/isftraanet. 
Mi!8.  Stone,  BIrs.  Rsnisey. 
Miss  Cynthia  Farrar,  Super.  Female  Sekoois. 
AHMEDNUOOUB^lSai. 

Allen  Gimves  and  HoUis  Read,  Mistimumes 
BIrs.  Oimres,  Mrs.  Read. 

Opi  their  wm/  to  Bombojf : 
6.  W.  Boggs,illussMMiry,  and  Mrs.  Boggs. 

Ahevt  to  embark  for  Bombay: 

William  C.  Sampson,  PrinUf,  and  Mrs. 

Sampson. 

CEYLON  MISSION.— 1816, 

TILUPALLT. 
Leri  Spaolding,  itftssMHory. 
Mrs.  Spanlding. 
L.  Fayson,  and  Jordon  Lodge,  Seaders 

and  Astittants. 
J.  Codmsn  and  J.  Champlain,  Teaehen  m 

Prtparatorif  Sehooi, 
Dewssngayam  and  Faiamanthy,  Sehooi 

VUUon, 


R&TnOOTTA. 

Benjamin  C.  Meigs,  Dsnid  Poor, 


Mrs.  Mdgs,  Bfrs.  Poor. 
OabrielTisseraand  Nathaniel  Niks,  Aam 

Preachers  and  Teasers  in  the  Stminarf, 

S.  Worcester,  G.  Dashid,  J.  Griswold,  and 

F.  Ashbnry,   TeadUrs  in  Tnaud  and 

EngUth.    Methnen,  Teaeher  of  Eog- 

lish  School,    Sanmoognm,  Taamd 

Teacher.  E.  Porter,  Astittawt. 

Ambalavannm,  Superintendent  ef  Sckoeb. 

.    DODOOTILLB. 

Miron  Winslow,  HBnionmTf, 

Mrs.  Winslow. 

C.  Augastns  Goodrich,  Natioo  Frmher. 

Nathaniel,  Cateehist. 
R.  W.  BaUey,    Tkaehor  of  English  md 

Femede  Central  Sehooi. 
J.  Lawrence  and  Joshua,  St^foriniendenti 

of  Schools^ 
C.  Eingslmzy,  JUador,  stahoittd  M 
PANDrTEBOPO. 

John  Scndder,  M.  D.,  AfirwtiMif. 

Bfrs.  Seodder. 

T.W.Coe,  JIUador. 
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^  Brittain,  D.  Gautier,  and  Scthnnpo- 

rapalljT,  AssuUmts. 

JohD  Cheesman,  Medical  Assistanf. 

lera  Sagnran,  Syperinundent  of  Schools. 

MANFPY, 

Heniy  Woodward,  HMonary, 

Mrs.  Woodward. 

Sinnatamby,  Cattchist* 

rmnban  and  Catheraman,  Readers, 

Designaud  to  this  Mission : 
es  Read   Eckard,    aild  George    H. 
Apthorp,  MisstoHories. 

SOTJTH-EAStEBN  ASIA.— 1830. 

CANTON-1830. 

Elijah  C.  Bridgman,  Missionary, 

SIAM— 1831. 

David  Abeel,  Missionary, 

Designated  to  south-eastern  Asia  ^ 
uy  Lyman,  Samnel  Munson,  Ira  Tracy, 
Stei^en  Johnson,  Charles  Robinson, 
Missionaries, 

MEDITERRANEAN^1820. 
gYRU— 1821. 
ac  Bird  and  George  B.Whiting,  Mission- 
aries, 
Mrs.  Bird,  Mrs.  Whiting. 

On  their  may  to  this  Mission : 

lUam  M.  Thomson,  Missionary ;   Asa 

Dodge,  M.  D.,  Missionary  Physician. 

BIrs.  Thomson,  Mrs.  Dodge. 

CX)NSTANTINOPLE-1831. 

lUiam  Goodell  and  H.  G.  0.  Dwight, 
Missionaries;  Williani  G.  Shaoffler,  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Jens, 
Mrs.  Goodell,  Mrs.  Dwight. 

GREECE— 1827. 

Jonas  King,  Missionary. 

Mrs.  King. 

On  their  wayto  this  Mission : 
ifiw  HiSS^  Missionary f  and  Mrs.  Riggs. 

MALTA— 1822. 
ouel  Temple,  Missionary ;  fieman  Hal< 
lock,  Printer. 
Mrs.  Temple,  Mrs.  HaUock. 
68 


On  a  visit  to  this  e&itntry: 
Eli  Smith,  Missionary, 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.— 1820. 
ISLAND  OF  HAWAII. 

KAILUA. 
Asa  Thurston,  and  Artemas  Bishop,  Jftf* 

sionaries. 
Mis.  Thurston,  Mrs.  Bishop. 

KAAWALOA^ 

S&mud  Ruggles,  Mis^onary, 

Mrs.  Ruggles. 

WAIAKEA. 

Jonathan  S.  Green  and  Shelden  DibUe^ 

Missionaries, 

BIrs.  Green^  Mrs.  Dibble. 

WAnnEA. 

Dwight  Baldwin,  Mssionary  and  Physician, 

Mrs.  Baldwin. 

ISLAND  OF  BIAUI. 

LAHAINA. 

William  Richards,  Lorrin  Andrews,  Reo^ 

ben  Tinker,  Missionaries, 

Mrs.  Richards,  Mrs.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Tinker. 

Miss  Maria  C.  Ogden. 

ISLAND'  OF  OAHU. 

HONOLULU. 
Hiram  Bingham,  Joseph  Goodrich,  EploD. 

W.  Ckirke,  Missionaries, 

Mrs.  Bingham.  Mrs  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Clarke. 

Gen  it  P.  Judd,  Physician, 

Mrs.  Judd. 

Levi  Chamberlain,  Superintendent  ofsendar 

concerns,  and    Inspector   of  schools,   and 

Andrew  Johnstone,  Assodate  Supmst" 

tendent  of  secular  concerns, 

Mrs.  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Johnstone. 

Stephen  Shepard,  Printer, 

Mrs.  Shepard. 

Miss  Mary  Ward. 

ISLAND  OF  KAUAI. 

WAIBfBA. 

Samuel  Whitney  and    Peter  J.  Quikkf 


Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Gulick. 
Probably  now  at  the  Islands : 
John  S.  Emerson,  David  B.  Lymaiii  Ephm. 
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Spatdding,  William  P.  Alexander,  Rich- 
aid   Annstfoiig,    Cochran    Forbes, 
Harvey  B.  Hitchcock,  and  Lorenzo 
Lyons,  MusUmanes, 
Mrs.  Emersoo,  Mrs.  Lyman,  Mrs.  Spanl- 
ding,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
Mrs.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  Mrs. 
Lyons. 
AloDBO  Chapin,  FkiftieUm. 

BIrs.  Chapin. 

Edmund  H.  Rogers,  Primter, 

On  their  wajf  to  the  Mamds : 

X<owell  Smith  and  Benjamin  W.  Parker, 

Misnmutnes. 

Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Paiker. 

Lemuel  Fuller,  Frmttr, 

CH£BOKE£S^1817. 

BRAlNEED-1817. 

J.C.  Elsworth,  Teadker  and  SuperintendeiU; 

John  Vail,  JFimter;  A.  E.  Blount,  l^anmtr. 

and  Mtehemc  ;  Henry  Parker,  MiUcr. 

Mrs.  Ellsworth,  Mrs.  Vail,  Mrs.  Blount, 

Mrs.  Parker. 

Miss  Delight  Sargent,  Teacher, 

CREEKPATH— 1820. 
William  Patter,  Missionary. 

Mrs.  Potter. 

Miss  Ermina  Nash,  Teacher. 

wiLLSiowN—isaa. 

William  Chamberiin,itfisss0iuify;  Sylvester 

Ellis,  Fanner. 
Mrs.  Chamberlin,  Mrs.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Hoyt. 
John  Hass,  Native  Preacher, 
HAWEIS— 1823. 
Elizur  Butler,  Physician  and  Catechut. 
Mrs.  Butler. 
Bliss  Nancy  Thompson,  Miss  Catharine 
Fuller,  Assistants  and  Teachers, 
CARMEL-lSaO. 
None. 
HIOHTOWER-1885. 
None. 
CANDY'S  CREEK— 18M. 
S.  Butrick,  Missionary;  William 

Holland,  Teacher. 
Mrs.  Butrick,  Mrs.  Holland. 

NEW  ECHOTA— 18Sr. 

Samuel  Austin  Worcester,  Mstknary, 


Mrs.  Worcester. 

Miss  Sophia  Sawyer,  Ttatker. 

AMOHEB-USl. 

Isaac  Proctor,  Te^Ksher  emd  GslecW. 

Mrs.  Proctor. 

<:HICEASAWS^1821. 
TQKSUISH— laas. 
Thomas  C.  Scnart,  MMmmry, 
Mrs.  Stuart. 
MAKTYN— 188S. 
James  Hofanes,  Lkmsed  Premker;  John  S 
Moshy,  Teadur, 
Mrs.  Holmes. 
Miss  Emeline  H.  Richmond,  TVodbw 
GANET  CBEEK~1896. 
Hugh  Wilson,  mssianary, 
Mrs.  Wilson. 
Miss  Prudence  WHson. 

CHOCTAWS^ISIT. 
ELUOT— 1818. 
John  Smith,  Farsur  and  Snfervetmdmttf 
seenlar  concerns, 

Mrs.  Smith. 

MATHEW— 1890. 

Cyrus  Kingsbury,  Masianary  and  Saperio' 

tendent  of  the  Choctaw  Missiom  ;  Elijah 

S.  Town,  Farmer. 

Mrs.  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  Town. 

EMMAUS~1832. 
David  Gage,  Teacher  and  Cateddst. 
Mrs.  Gage. 
GOSHEN— 1884. 
ElijahBardwell,  Farmer;  Samuel  Mooltoa, 

Teacher  ;  Eb^nezer  Hotchkin,  Catethist. 
BIrs.  Bardwell,  Mn.  Moolton,  Mrs.HoCdi- 

kin. 

HEBRON-18S7. 

Calvin  Cushman,  Fanmr  and  Cmtechist, 

Mrs.  Cushman. 

Y0KN0K-CHATA-18M. 

Cyrus  ByingtoD,  Mutionary, 

Birs.  Byington. 

ARKANSAS  CHEROKEES.— 1820. 

DWIGHT— 189a* 

Cephas  Washburn,  Miuionary;  James  On^ 

*  This  station  was  removed  in  1889,  as  vai 
alto  that  at  Fhirllek^  cammonlv  called  JM- 
berry^  owing  to  the  ranoval  of  the  ladiaBi. 
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Farmer   and    St^ermtmdait  of   teadar 
tmcena  ;  Jacob  HUcheock,  Steward  ; 

Asm,  Hitchcock,  Teacher, 
Mn.  Waahbom,  Mn.  Orr,  Mrs.  J.  Hitch- 
cock, Mrs.  A.  Hitchcock. 
Mias  Ellen  Stetson,  Miss  Cynthia  ThroU, 
Teaeken  ;  Mn.  Finney. 
FABFIELI^-iaflf. 
Maiesa  Palmer,  MUthnarjf  amd  Fkjftkian, 
Mrs.  FkUnier. 
FOBXS  OF  ILLINCHS-188Q. 
Samnd  Newton,  Teackumid  Cateckisi, 
Mn.  Newton* 
Om  tkek  woff  to  this  ilf  usmh  : 
Hemy  B.  Wilson,   and  John  Fleming, 
JlfifaoNOficf. 

ABKANSAS  CHOCTAWS. 


Alfred  Wri|^  and  Loring  S.  lITilliains, 

Mn.  Wri|^  Mn.  Williams. 
Ifist  Eunice  Ckmgh,  Teacher. 

CR££KS^1832. 

George  L.  Weed,  Phiftidam  and  Cateehitt, 

Bus.  W^eed* 

OSAO£S^1820. 

UNION— laUL 
-William  F.  Tain,  MuttoHorff;  Abraham 
BediieUi,  Iknur  and  Mechamc. 
Mn.  Vain,  Mn:  BedMd. 

WiUiam  C.  Beqna,  Farmer  oMd  CatechUtj 

George  Beqaa,  Farwter. 

Mn.  W.  C.  Beqna,  Mn.  G.  Beqna. 

DOUnNOr— 1880.* 

Nathaniel  B.  Dodge,  Mismmtrf, 

Mn*  Dodge. 

HAIMONT-iatl. 
Amasa  Jones,  Mmiaaarif  oMd   Teacher; 
Daniel  H.  Austin,  Meehamk  aad  Stemardj 
Samnel  B.  Bright,  Femur;  Richard  Col- 
by, Mechamc  ;  John  Anstm,  Teacher. 


m  NBoeho^  six  miles  fitxn  this  station,  wis 
established  m  1894,  and  reliwpiished  in  1829. 


Mn.  Jones,  Mn.  Austin,  Mn.  Bright, 
Miss  Maiy  Etnas. 

NORTH-WESTERN  MISSION. 

GUIEEN  BAY-189& 

Catting  Manh,  Mitdemarf;  Jedediah  D. 

Stevens,  Teacher. 

Mn.  Sterens. 

MACKINAW-188S. 
William  M.  Ferry,  Jfimwitfry  and  Swper 
mtendeat ;  Martin  Heydenbnrk,  Medumic  ; 


Abel  D.  Newton,  Mechamc;  Channoey 
Han,  Teacher. 
Mn.  Ferry,  Mn.  Heydenburic. 
Miss  Eunice  0.  Osmar,  MissEUaabeth  Mc 
Farland,  Miss  Delia  Codi,  Misa  Hannah 
Goodale,  Miss  Matilda  Hotdikiss,  Miss 
Betsy  Taylor,  Miss  Sabrina  Stevens, 
Miss  Persis  Skinner,    Teachers  aad  Ah 


OIIBBWAT8-18U. 

Sherman   Hall,    '^X^lliam    T.  BoutwcD, 

JUiMMMriif ;  Frederick  Ayer,  TeaAer. 

Mn.  Han. 

MAUMSE 

Isaac   Van   Tassel,   Mietimmji;   S.   E. 

Brewster,  Farmer. 

Mn.  Van  Tassel,  Mn.  Brewster. 

Miss  Hannah  Biggs,  Teacher. 

INDIANS  IN  NEW  TORE. 

TUSCAIUmA— 180S.* 

John  EUioC,  Minimtarf. 

Mn.EUioC. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stone,  Teacher. 

8BNBCA— 1811. 

Asher    Wright,     MUsienarp  i    Hanorer 

Bradley,  Manager  ef  eeadar  afmt. 

Mn.  Bradley. 

Miss  Asenath  Bishop,  Miss  Fhebe  Selden, 

Biiss  Bebecca  NewhaU,  Mias  EmUy  Boot, 

Teadien  and  AniitaHts. 

CATTARAUOUS-lSSl 

Asher   Bliss,    Mueicnanf ;    WiUiam    A. 

Thayer,  Teacher  and  Catechiet. 

Mn.  Bliss,  Bin.  Thayer. 


*Tbe  operations  at  this  station  have  at 
di^rvnt  periods,  prcvions  to  1887,  been  sos- 
I  pcnded  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  obserred^  that  the  pradentiil 
committee  have  determined  to  send  forth,  daring  the  present  year,  mb- 
sionaries  to  the  following  countries : — 

To  BombaT' * 

ToCeykm 3 

To  Sootheastem  Asia,  as  follows : 

ToSiam 3 

To€hina 1 

As  ezplorera  on  the  ooatineat  and  islands 4 

To  be  in  readiness  to  occapy  new  stations 8— li6 

To  the  Mediterranean  as  follows : 

To  the  Nestooans  of  Peisia ••*.••.  2 

To  the  Trebiamd,  on  the  Black  Sea i 

To  the  island  of  Cyprus 2 

To  the  island  of  Samos 1 

To  the  island  of  Caadia 2 

To  the  island  of  Negropont • 1 

To  Smyrna  -    .    .    . 1— U 

To  Western  Africa 4 

To  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  Sooth  Amarica    .    • 2 

To  the  Indians  of  Tforth  America  as  fioUows : 

To  Indians  on  Lake  Superior       ' 2 

To  Indians  of  Upper  Mississippi 2 

To  Indians  of  Upper  Missouri 2 

To  Arkansas  Cherokees 2 

To  Arkansas  Choctaws  and  Creeks 2—10 

Total,  49 

Some  of  the  aboYe  number  have  already  departed,  and  among  them 
two,  Messrs.  Arms  and  Goan,  to  the  interior  field  of  Patagonia.  They 
sailed  in  August.  The  object  of  this  mission  is  chiefly  to  explore  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  this  continent,  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  cx>un« 
try,  the  character  and  habits  of  the  natiyes,  their  degree  of  intelligence, 
and  especially  their  reb'gious  opinions  and  systems  ;  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  permanent  missions  among  them,  should  it  be  found 
practicable  and  ex)>edient. 

II.  American  Baptist  Board. — ^This  Board  was  formed  at  Philadel- 
phia, April,  1S14,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  interest  excited  among  the 
Baptists  in  the  United  States,  by  the  accession  of  Messrs.  Judson  and 
Rice  to  their  denomination,  who  were  sent  out  to  India,  with  Mr,  Newell 
and  others,  in  1812,  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions. 

The  Board  holds  its  session  trienally,  and  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  missionary  societies,  associations,  and  other  religious  bodies,  and  of 
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inditidoal  annual  contributors  to  its  funds  o{  a  sum  not  kss  than  one 
hundred  doUars.  An  additional  representation  and  vote  are  aHowed  for 
every  additional  one  hundred  dollars,  which  any  individual  may  con- 
tribute. The  officers  of  the  board  are,  a  president,  eight  vice-presidents^  a 
corresponding  and  a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  an  assistant 
treasurer,  and  forty  managers.  The  board  of  managers  have  an  an- 
nual meeting  for  mutual  advice,  and  a  monthly  meeting  at  their  mis- 
sionary rooms  in  Boston,  for  the  transaction  of  business  requiring  imme- 
diate attention.  At  the  annual  meeting  eleven  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
at  the  monthly  meetings,  five. 

For  the  present  year,  1833,  the  officers  of  the  Society  are,  Rev.  Jesse 
Mercer,  president,  the  Rev.  Lucius  BoUes,  D.  D.,  corresponding  secre- 
tary, and  the  Hon.  Heman  Lincoln,  treasurer. 

The  board  has  missions  under  its  care  at  Rangoon,  Maul-mein,  and 
Tavoy,  in  Burmah ; — at  Liberia,  in  West  Africa,  and  among  several' tribes 
of  North  American  Indians.  Two  exploring  agents  have  been  sent  out ' 
to  France. 

The  following  account  of  the  mission  to  Burmah  is  extracted  from  the 
United  States  Baptist  Annual  Register. 

"In  July,  1813,  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  and  his  wife,  missionaries 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Baptist  Board  for  Foreign  Missions, 
arrived  at  Rangoon,  one  of  the  Burman  ports.  They  immediately  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Burmese  language.  In  October,  1816,  Mr. 
Oeorge  H.  Hough,  and  his  wife,  joined  the  mission. '  Dr.  Carey,  and  his 
aasociates  at  Serampore,  made  a  present  of  a  printing-press,  types,  and 
other  printing  apparatus.  Two  tracts,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Judson,  were  immediately  printed  by  Mr.  Hough.  Soon  after  a  gram- 
mar was  prepared.  In  November,  1817,  Mr.  Edward  Wheelock  and  Mr. 
James  Colman,  with  their  wives,  sailed  from  Boston  as  a  reinforcement 
to  the  Burmese  mission.  They  arrived  at  Rangoon,  September,  1819. 
In  April,  1819,  Mr.  Judson  commenced  preaching.  His  congregation 
consisted,  on  the  first  day,  of  fifteen  persons,  besides  children.  On  the 
27th  June,  1819,  the  first  baptism  occurred  in  the  Burman  empire. 
Moung  Nau  was  the  name  of  the  convert.  In  August,  Mr.  Wheelock, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirium,  plunged  into 
the  sea,  and  was  drovmed.  In  November,  two  natives,  Moung  Thahlah 
and  Moung  Byaa,  were  baptized.  In  March,  1890,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Col- 
man proceeded  to  Chitgagong,  to  establish  a  mission.  In  July,  1822,  Mr. 
Colman  fell  a  martyr  to  his  missionary  zeal.  In  the  latter  part  of  1821, 
Mrs.  Judson,  on  account  of  ill  health,  sailed  for  her  native  land  by  way 
of  England.    In  December,  1822,  Rev.  Jonathan  D.  Price,  M.  D.  anil 
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Us  wife,  joined  Mr.  Judion  at  Bengoon.  Mn.  Judscm  anmd  it 
New-York,  on  the  25th  of  September,  18S2.  In  the  latter  part  of  1893, 
she  returned  to  Burmah,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Wade  and  hn 
wife.  The  missionaries  now  met  with  encooraging  saceeas.  Eighteen 
GonTerts  had  been  baptised,  when  their  prospects  were  OTeicIoaded  by 
the  war  in  which  the  Burmans  were  engaged  with  the  Britidi.  Dofinf 
nearly  two  years,  the  missionaries  suffered  almost  incrediUe  hardships. 
For  nineteen  months,  Mr.  Judson  was  a  prisoner.  On  the  24dk  of  Oclt* 
ber,  1826,  Mn.  Judson  died.  At  the  close  of  1889,  twenty-six  pefsoai 
had  been  baptized,  and,  with  one  or  two  exoefrtions,  had  erinced  thesiiK 
cerity  of  their  profession  by  an  upright  deportment  The  following  tabb 
will  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  seToral  interesting  facts. 
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"  The  present  state  of  the  mission  will  be  learned  from  the  ensuing 
letter  from  Mr.  Judson,  dated  Rangoon,  March  4, 1831. 

"  I  can  spare  time  to  write  a  few  lines  only,  having  a  constant  press 
of  missionary  work  on  hand ;  add  to  which,  that  the  weather  is  dread- 
fully oppressive  at  this  season.  Poor  Boardman  has  just  died  under  it, 
and  Mrs.  Wade  is  nearly  dead. — Brother  Wade  and  myself  are  now  the 
only  men  in  the  mission  that  can  speak  and  write  the  language,  and  we 
have  a  population  of  above  ten  millions  of  perishing  souls  before  us.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  only  reason  why  all  the  dear  friends  of  Jesus  in 
America  do  not  come  forward  in  the  support  of  missions,  is  mere  want 
of  information,  (such  information  as  they  would  obtain  by  taking  any  of 
the  periodical  publications.)  If  they  could  only  see  and  know  half  what 
I  do,  they  would  give  all  their  property,  and  their  persons  too. 

**  The  great  annual  festival  is  just  past,  during  which  multitudes  come 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  to  worship  at  the  great  Shway 
Dagong  Pagoda,  in  this  place,  where  it  is  believed  that  several  real  hairs 
of  Guadama  are  enshrined.     During  the  festival,  I  have  given  away 
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nearly  ten  thoofland  tracts,  giviag  to  none  bdt  those  who  ask«  I  presume 
there  have  been  six  thousand  applications  at  the  house.*— Some  come  two 
or  throe  months'  journey,  from  the  borders  of  Siam  and  China« — *  SIti 
we  hear  that  there  is  an  eternal  hell.  We  are  afraid  of  it.  Do  give  us 
a  writing  that  will  tell  us  how  to  escape  it.'  Others  come  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Cassay,  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Ava^ — ^  Sir,  we  have  seen  a 
writing  thai  tells  about  an  eternal  Ood.  Are  you  the  man  that  gives  away 
auch  writings  ?  If  so,  pray  give  us  one,  for  we  want  to  know  the  truth 
heibre  we  die.'  Others  come  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  where 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  but  little  known, — '  Are  you  Jesus  Christ's 
man?  Oive  us  a  writing  that  tells  about  Jesus  Christ.'  Br<Hher  Ben- 
nett works  day  and  night  at  press  ;  but  he  is  unable  to  supply  us;  for 
the  call  is  great  at  Maul«mien  and  Tavoy  as  well  as  here,  and  his  tjrpes 
are  very  poor,  and  he  has  no  efficient  help.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  very 
weak,  and  have  to  complain  that  hitherto  we  have  not  been  well  sup- 
ported from  home.  It  is  most  distressing  to  find,  when  we  are  almott 
worn  out,  and  are  sinking,  one  after  another,  into  the  grave,  that  many 
of  our  brethren  in  Christ  at  home  are  just  as  hard  and  immovable  aa 
rocks ;  just  as  cold  and  repulsive  as  the  mountains  of  ice  in  the  polar 
seas.  But  whatever  they  do,  we  cannot  sit  still,  and  see  the  dear  Bur- 
mans,  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  and  like  ourselves  possessed  of  im- 
mortal souls,  that  will  shine  forever  in  heaven,  or  bum  forever  in  hell— 
we  cannot  see  them  go  down  to  perdition,  without  doing  our  very  utmost 
to  save  them.  And,  thanks  be  to  God,  our  labors  are  not  in  vain.  We 
have  three  lovely  churches,  and  about  two  hundred  baptized  converts,  and 
some  are  in  glory.  A  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  is  extensively  spreading 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  the  great 
renovation  of  Burmah  is  drawing  near.  Oh,  if  we  had  about  twenty 
moro  versed  in  the  language,  and  means  to  spread  schools,  and  tracts, 
and  Bibles,  to  any  extent,  how  happy  I  should  be.  But  those  rocks,  and 
those  icy  mountains,  have  crushed  us  down  for  many  years.  How- 
ever, I  must  not  leave  my  work  to  write  letters.  It  is  seldom  that  I 
write  a  letter  home,  except  my  journal,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to  do.*  I 
took  up  my  pen  merely  to  acknowledge  your  kindness,  and  behold  I 
have  scratched  out  a  long  letter,  which  I  hope  you  will  excuse,  and  be- 
lieve me,  in  haste,  your  aflfectionate  brother  in  Christ, 

"A.  JUDSON." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Jndson  writes :  "  On  looking  over 
the  results  of  the  past  year,  I  find  that  seventy-six  persons  have  been 
baptized  at  Tavoy,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  at  Maul«mien,  and  five  at 
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Rangoon — ^two  hundred  and  seventeen  in  all ;  of  whom  eighty-nine  in 
foreigners,  nineteen  Taleings  or  Burmese,  and  one  hundred  and  nine 
Karens.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Burman  mission,  upwards  of 
four  hundred  have  been  baptized." 

m.  American  Tract  Socistt. — The  parent  of  this,  and  of  all  tnsX 
societies,  is  the  *'  London  Religious  Tract  Society,"  which  was  formed  in 
the  year  1799.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  enterprise  of  the  ReT.  Oeofgv 
Burder  and  Rev.  Samuel  Greathead.  The  receipts  of  the  above  society, 
for  the  last  year,  were  one  hundred  and  thirtyohine  thousand  four  hoa- 
dred  and  fifty  dollars;  new  publications  issued,  one  hundred,  and  eighty- 
six  ;  publications  circulated,  eleven  million  seven  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  making  the  total  circulated  siooe 
the  society's  formation,  at  home  and  abroad,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  million  publications,  in  about  seventy  difierent  languages.  We 
find  this  society  vigorously  pursuing  its  operations  in  China,  Sinn, 
Malacca,  Burmah,  Hindoostan — ^indeed  at  almost  every  prominent  point 
in  Asia,  at  various  stations  in  Africa,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 
North  and  South  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  at  Boston,  was  formed  in  1814.  The 
receipts  of  the  society,  for  the  year  ending  May,  1832,  were  twelve  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  six  dollars,  and  forty-nine  cents,  and  its  expendi- 
tures, twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars,  and  eighty- 
four  cents.  The  number  of  pages  distributed  was  fourteen  million  five 
hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty.  Auxiliaries,  seven  hundred 
and  three,  of  which  one  hundred  and  forty  are  in  Maine,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  in  New-Hampshire,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  in  Ver- 
mont, and  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  in  Massachusetts.  Of  the  whole 
number,  however,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  only  made  donations 
during  the  year,  and  the  receipts  of  the  society  arose  principally  from 
the  sale  of  tracts. 

In  1825,  another  society  was  instituted  at  New- York,  called  the 
"  American  Tract  Society,*'  The  object  of  it  is  to  "  difilise  a  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  Sinners,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound  morality,  by  the  circulation  of 
religious  tracts,  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical 
Christians."  To  this  latter  society,  the  Boston  Tract  Society  has  be- 
come auxiliary,  although  it  still  retains  the  name  it  received  from  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  in  which  it  is  located. 

During  the  past  year,  the  society  at  New- York  has  stereotyped  thirty- 
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fire  new  publications,  making  the  whole  number  of  the  society*8  publi- 
cations  six  hundred  and  forty-eight.     The  following  is  a        . 

Summary  of  its  Publications. 

Copies.  Pages. 

Printed  dunng  the  year, 2,808,076  39,700,808 

Circulated, 3,543,087  48,400,607 

Printed,  since  the  fdrmation  of  the  society,  ....      32,804,563  503,271,790 

Circolaicd, 28,954,173  433,238,327 

Bemaining  in  the  depository,    .........   3,850,390  70,133,463 

Crratuitous  Distribution. 

Foreign,      . 668il09 

Ships  for  foreign  ports, 20,860 

Army  ana  navy,       147,660 

Beneyoient  institations, 316,790 

Lakes  and  canals, 54,500  ^ 

IndiTidoals,       809,965 

Bistrihated  by  agents, 552,671 

Aoziliaries, 3,432,090 

6,003,245 

Delivered  to  members  and  directors  of  the  societies,  and  to  members  of  the 

ezecntive  committee, 1,477,362 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The  total  receipts  of  the  society,  during 
the  year,  from  all  sources,  including  thirty-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  dollars,  and  fifty«eight  cents,  for  tracts  sold,  and  six  thou* 
sand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars,  and  ninety-seven  cents,  for  to  aid 
in  foreign  distribution,  were  sixty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
t}iree-dollars,  and  fifty  cents ;  and  the  total  of  expenditures,  including 
thirty-six  thousand  and  thirty-two  dollars,  and  eighty-nine  cents,  for  paper 
and  printing,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  foreign  distribution,  and  nine 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars,  and  ninety  cents,  for  other 
gratuitous,  appropriations,  and  for  foreign  agencies,  were  sixty-two  thou* 
sand  four  hundred  and  forty -three  dollars,  and  fif\y  cents. 

Branches  and  Auxiliaries. — New  ones,  one  hundred  and  fifteen; 
making  the  whole  number  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  which,  to- 
gether with  those  connected  with  the  several  branches,  makes  the  whole 
number  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Foreign  Fields. — The  society  has  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars, 
during  the  year,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  tracts  in  Burmah,  China, 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Sandwich  islands,  Greece,  and  other  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  in  the  country  other  efllicient  societies  of 
a  similar  character,  viz :  the  Connecticut  Religious  Tract  Society,  insti* 
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tuted  at  New  Hayen,  1807 ;  the  Vermont  Religious  Tract  Sodety, 
formed  1808;  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Tract  Society  at  New-Toric, 
established  in  1810 ;  and  the  Baptist  General  Tract  Society  at  Phila- 
delphia, formed  in  1824.  This  last  has  a  hundred  and  fifty  auxiliaries 
and  a  number  of  branches.  There  is,  also,  the  American  Doctrinal  Tract 
Society,  formed  May,  1829. 

IV.  NoKTHBRN  Baptist  Education  Society. — This  society  was  organis- 
ed in  1814.  The  report  for  the  present  year,  1833,  states  that  the  whole 
number  of  young  men  assisted  by  the  parent  society,  during  the  past 
year,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four ;  received,  during  the  same  period, 
thirty-nine ;  dismissed,  twenty-one ;  leaving  the  present  number  one 
hundred  and  two.  Of  those  dismissed,  six  had  completed  their  educa- 
tion, and  have  become  settled  as  pastors — ^four  in  the  state  of  Haasachu- 
setts,  one  in  Maine,  and  one  in  Ohio.  One  young  man,  who  wu 
received  in  June,  was  unexpectedly  called  to  embark  as  a  missionary  to 
Burmah ;  leaving  his  studies,  therefore,  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  leceptioo, 
he  made  no  return  to  the  board,  and  consequently  received  no  appropria- 
tion. Eight  have  been  discontinued  for  want  of  suitable  promise.  Two 
have  been  dismissed  to  the  Rhode  Island  branch ;  and  five  at  their  own 
request,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  supporting  themselves  by  their 
own  industry.  The  whole  number  of  beneficiaries  upon .  the  respective 
branches  is  thirty-six,  increasing  the  entire  number  under  patronage  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Of  these,  twenty-three  are  in  the  theo- 
logical institutions,  thirty-four  in  college,  and  the  remaining  eis:hty-one 
are  in  various  stages  of  preparatory  studies.  They  are  found  in  the 
following  institutions :  Newton  theological  institution ;  Hamilton  literary 
and  theological  institution ;  Brown  university ;  Waterville  college ;  Mid- 
dlebury  college ;  Granville  literary  and  theological  institution ;  New 
Hampton  institution ;  and  also  in  the  following  academies  and  high 
schools :  South  Reading,  Waterville,  Middleborough,  Providence,  Paw- 
tuket,  Suffield,  Portland,  Amherst,  Framingham,  Hinesburg,  and  Ben- 
nington. The  parent  society  and  the  respective  branches  have  received, 
during  the  past  year,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars, 
and  ninety-nine  cents,  which  exceeds  the  entire  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year,  by  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars,  and  fifty- 
four  cents. 

The  whole  number  received  from  the  commencement  of  the  society, 
in  1814,  up  to  1830,  embracing  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine ;  the  number  received  from  that  time  to  the 
present  period,  embracing  a  term  of  three  years,  is  one  hundred  and 
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orteen.  The  whole  amount  expended  during  fifteen  years,  was  twenty 
.onaand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  doUars,  and  eighty-eight  cents, 
he  amount  expended,  during  the  three  years  last  passed,  is  seventeen 
^msand  and  ninety-five  dollars,  and  forty-six  cents.  If  to  this  estimate 
e  should  add  the  results  of  the  branch  societies,  the  product  of  the 
iree  last  years  would  be  more  than  equal  to  all  which  the  society  had 
xomjdished  since  1830. 

y.  Ambugaic  Bible  Society. — ^This  society  was  formed  in  the  city 
*  NewToric,  in  May,  1816.    Its  sole  object,  as  stated,  in  its  constitution* 

to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note 
r  comment ;  and  the  only  copies  in  the  English  language  to  be  circu« 
led  by  the  society,  are  to  be  of  the  version  now  in  use. 

The  society  was  formed  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  assembled  for 
lat  purpose  from  various  Bible  societies,  which  then  existed  in  difierenl 
irts  of  the  country.  The  whole  number  represented  by  delegates, 
^krly  appointed,  was  twenty-nine,  beside  which,  several  were  repre« 
ented  informally,  by  such  of  their  number  as  wore  providentially 


The  convention  was  organised  by  choosing  Joshua  H.  Wallace,  Esq« 
"esident,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Someyn,  D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  Lyman 
eecher,  D.  D.,  secretaries..  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
e  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.  The  convention  first  resolved  on  the 
pediency  of  forming,  without  delay,  a  general  Bible  institution  for  the 
rculation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  then  appointed  a  committee  to 
mfl  a  constitution,  and  prepare  an  address  to  the  public  on  the  nature 
id  objects  of  the  society. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are,  a  president,  twenty-three  vice-presi- 
ints,  K  secretary  of  foreign  correspondence,  a  secretary  of  domestic 
nespondence,  and  a  treasurer.  The  first  president  was  the  Hon. 
lias  Boudinot,  L.  L.  D. ;  the  first  secretaries,  die  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason, 
id  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Romeyn;  and  the  first  treasurer,  Richard 
irick,  Esq. 

The  officers  of  the  society,  for  the  year  1833,  are  the  Hon.  John  Cot- 
a  Smith,  L.  L.  D.,  president.  The  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D.,  secrets- 
of  foreign  correspondence.  The  Rev.  Thomas  M'Auley,  D.  D.,  the 
sv«  Charles  O.  Somers,  and  the  Rev.  John  C.  Brigham,  secretaries  of 
ttnestic  correspondence.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Winslow,  recording  secre- 
ry  and  accountant.  Hubert  Van  Wagenen,  Esq.,  treasurer,  and  John 
ilehie,  Esq.,  general  agent  and  assistant  treasurer. 
Until  the  present  year,  the  operations  of  the  society  have  been  chiefly 
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confined  to  the  United  States ;  but  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety, May,  1833,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  brought  forward  to  extend 
the  theatre  of  its  influence,  and  which  gives  promises  of  sending  the 
Word  of  Life  to  the  now  benighted  nations  of  the  world. 

These  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  society  regard  it  as  an  evident  and  most  impor- 
tant duty,  and  will  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  blessmg  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  auxiliaries  and  patrons,  to  con- 
tinue and  enlarge  its  foreign  operations,  and  with  a  view  especially  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  around  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  those  une- 
vangelized  communities  in  which  missions  from  the  difierent  religioiiB 
denominations  of  this  country  are  established. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  Of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  Chnstiaiis, 
for  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  constantly  opening  prospects  which  Divine  Providence  is  affiml- 
ing  for  the  prosecution  and  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  it  is  hi^y 
desirable  that  all  the  existing  national  BiUe  societies  should,  without 
delay,  confer  together  on  the  best  means  of  more  rapidly  advancing  the 
great  cause  committed  to  their  charge. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  society  be  authoriied 
and  requested  to  enter,  forthwith,  upon  a  special  correspondence  with  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Protestant  Bible  Society  of  Paris, 
and  such  other  Bible  societies  as  they  may  think  proper,  on  this  inte- 
resting subject. 

Resolved,  Tl^at,  in  said  correspondence,  particular  reference  be  had  to 
the  expediency  of  adopting  a  suggestion  made  to  this  society  by  auxilia- 
ries and  individual  members,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  con- 
sideration and  respect,  of  resolving,  in  reliance  upon  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  attempt  the  supply  of  the  Bible,  within  a  definite  period,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  a2cessible  to  Bible  agents,  and  who  may  be 
willing  to  receive,  and  able  to  read,  that  sacred  book. 

Resolved,  That  should  the  Board  of  Managers  deem  it  expedient,  and 
it  can  be  done  without  expense  to  the  society,  they  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  a  delegation  as  they  may  think  advisable,  to  visit  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  present  the  subject  to  those  institutionst 
attend  their  next  anniversary  meetings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  iii 
aid  of  the  great  cause,  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  said  Board. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers  to  publish,  if 
they  deem  it  advisable,  and  circulate  in  any  form  or  manner  which  to 
them  shall  seem  best,  the  resolutions  passed  on  this  subject  by  the  BiUe 
Society  of  Virginia,  the  letters  from  several  distinguished  individuals 
which  they  havelia&^ietoTe  xk^eim^  ot  ex\x«j;:X&SxA\fik>3b«mL^and  such  other 
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8  as  tkey  may  think  will  be*  useful  in  preparing  the  p^blic 
a  far  more  vigorous  and  perserering  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
stribution  than  has  heretofore  obtained.* 
tie  report  of  the  society  for  the  present  year,  1833,  we  learn  that 
er  of  auxiliaries  is  now  eight  hundred  aiid  forty-eight  ;•  four« 
Qg  been  added  during  the  year,  among  which  are  some  com* 
females  and  of  young  men,  which  promise  to  be  efficient  co- 
n  the  sacred  cause.     The  number  of  branch  societies  is  much 

Si.— *The  receipts  of  the  year,  from  all  sources,  amount  to  eighty- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  and  forty-«ight  cents* 
sum,  thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars, 
r-seven  cetats,  were  received  in  payment  for  bookd ;  four  thou- 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  and  fifty-seven  cents,  from  legacies ; 
usand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars,  and  fifly-three 
donations  toward  the  late-  general  supply ;  thirteen  thousand 
red  and  twenty-seven  dollars,  and  sixty  cents,  for  the  distribu- 
€  Scriptures  in  foreign  countries ;  twenty  thousand  and  seventy 
nd  ninety -six  cents,  as  ordinary  donations;  and  the  remainder 
r  sources. 
vf  Bibles  and  Testaments.'-r-The  folloxnng  taUe  wiU  show  the 

nd  variety  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  issued  { 

bles,    .    .    . 35,45a 

staments, 52,543 

lea, .260 

ttaments, 218 

Mes, .  ^ 468 

■staraents, * 637 

bles, 676 

istaments, ; 293 

cs,      . 78 

taments, 432 

raclic  Testaments, 13 

pels  and  Epistles, •    •        •  12 

91,168 
a^  a  total  of  ninety-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eig^t, 
ggregate,  since  the  formation  of  the  society,  of  one  million  Jive 
vnd  thirty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty^ght. 
inting  done  by  the  society,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  less 
revious  years,  principally  owing  to  the  large  supply  of  Bibles  on 
lates  are  nearly  ready  for  three  new  Bibles  with  marginal  refe- 
id  also  for  the  New  Testament  in  modem  Greek, 

40 
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General  Supply. — ^This  supply  which  was  entered  upon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resolution  of  the  society  to  that  effect  in  18^,  thoogfa  not 
completed,  has  still  been  carried  as  far  as  was  prohahly  to  be  expected, 
considering  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  work,  especially  in  the  newly 
settled  parts  of  the  country.  Not  far  from  half  a  milHon  of  BiUes  have 
been  issued  since  the  commencement  of  this  undertaking,  most  of  whicli 
have  gone  to  the  south  and  west,  and  to  a  great  extent  gratuitously. 
The  friends  of  the  Bible,  in  many  portions  of  the  country  which  have 
been  once  supplied,  are  exploring  them  again,  and  supplying  the  deatito- 
tions  which  are  found.  These,  owing  to  the  increase  ^f  population  and 
other  causes,  are  often  unexpectedly  great 

Attempts  are  also  making,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  supply  every 
Sunday  school  scholar  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  To  en- 
courage this,  the  Sunday  school  New  Testament  is  now  sold  by  the  so- 
ciety for  nine  cents,  and  the  Bible  for  forty-fiye. 

Agencies. — The  society  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  permanent  agents,  to 
be  located  and  to  act  in  the  several  portions  of  the  country.  Five  or  six 
such  agents  have  been  secured  to  occupy  some  of  the  most  important  fields. 

Gratuitous  DistrHmttOTis.-^Theae  have  amounted,  during  the  year,  to 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars,  and  sixty-seven  cents ; 
being  for  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six  Bibles,  and  two  thousand 
and  six  Testaments  in  the  English  language,  and  five  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  Bibles,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Testaments,  in 
foreign  languages.  Many  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been  distributed 
among  soldiers  at  various  military  posts,  and  among  seamen  at  home  and 
abroad,  partly  through  auxiliary  societies ;  some  of  which  have  been 
given  as  a  gratuity,  and  others  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

Foreign  Distributions. — This  is  calling  forth  much  of  the  attention  and 
resources  of  the  society.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated to  this  work  the  previous  year.  The  managers  have  now  re- 
solved, that  it  is  expedient  to  attempt  to  raise  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
this  work  the  current  year ;  most  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  printing  the 
Scriptures  in  heathen  languages,  under  the  direction  of  missionaries  of 
different  denominations  of  Christians. 

VI.  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  Church. — 
This  society  was  instituted  in  1819.  Its  object  is  to  assist  the  several 
annual  conferences  to  extend  their  missionary  labors  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries.  The  society  has  missionaries  among 
the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Creek,  Kansas.  Green  Bay,  and  Missouri  Indians; 
embracing  thirty  missionaries,  and  fourteen  schoolmasters.     The  society 
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has  sent  one  missionary*  and  have  appointed  two  others  to  the  same  field. 
It  has  also  fifty  domestic  missionaries  i  including  four  among  the  slaves 
m  Greorgia,  and  three  among  those  in  South  Carolina. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  last  year,  1832 — 3,  were  sixteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  and  the  expenditures 
nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  iand  eighty-seven  dollars. 

Recently  a  project  has  heen  started  hy  the  Rev.  Wilhiir  Fisk,  D.  P., 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  university  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  to 
send  the  Gkwpel  to  the  iPlathcad  Indians.  At  the  recent  annual  com- 
mencement of  this  institution,  the' Youth's  Missionary  Society,  composed 
of  students,  celehrated  their  anniversary,  at  which  a  collection  was  taken 
up  in  hehalf  of  the  above  mission,  and  the  following  beautiful  ode,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  by  Rev.  S.  Osgood  Wright;  was  sung. 

Haik !  firom  the  West  a  voice  is  heard ! 

A  voioe  be70B4  the  moontain's  side ! 
It  breaks  along  the  deep,  daik  wood, 

Where  roams  the  savage  in  his  pride: 
A  star  appears  I — ^its  cheering  ray 
Dawns  on  the  red  man's  darksome  way. 

Forgotten  now  his  cooncil  fires, 

Unstrung  his  fond,  onmissing  bow ; 
He  leaves  the  graves  of  fallen  sires ; 

His  track  is  on  the  movmtain's  snow : 
0,  teach  as  God !  bAcAd  he  prays ; 
O,  teach  us  God— we  seek  his  ways. 

Up,  up,  ye  ministers  of  life — 

Te  servants  of  the  Mighty  One ! 
The  West  with  harvest  fruit  is  rife-^ 

Awake  the  trumpet's  living  tone ! 
A  thousand  soos  shall  pay  tiie  tofl, 
A  thousand  sons  of  kirdly  spoil. 


Its  heaidl-— a  youthful  band  arise; 

And  homey  andfiiendSf  are  counted  loss ! 
They  go— the  heralds  of  the  skies — 

And  in  the  wigwam  lift  the  cross : 
Fasbwkll! — they  go  in  Jesus'  name ; 
Fibbwbll!— /oreipea  /  our  hearts  exclaim. 

VII.     DOMBSTIC  AND  F0BBI6N  M1S8IONART  SoCIBTT  OF  THE  PkOTESTAUT 

En^oPAL  GHUBcn  in  the  Unitbd  States  of  America. — ^This  society  is 
«  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  such 
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otheit  persons  as  shall  contribate«  by  subscription,  three  doUais  or  more, 
annually,  to  the  objects  of  the  institution,  during  the  continuance  of  saoh 
contributions ;  and  of  such  as  shall  contribute  at  once  thirty  doDais, 
which  contribution  shall  constitute  them  members  for  life.  Clergymea 
who  pay  fifty  dollars,  and  other  persons  who  pay  one  hundred  dollars,  at 
one  time,  are  denominated  patrons."  The  society  meets  trienially,  at 
the  place  at  which  the  general  conrention  of  the  Protestant  Episcqial 
Church  in  the  United  States  holds  its  session.  The  presiding  bishi^ 
of  the  Church  is  president  of  the  society ;  and  the  other  bishops,  accord- 
ing to  seniority,  Tice-presidents.  The  other  officers  axe,  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  twenty*four  directors,  chosen  by  ballot,  at  each  meeting. 
The  triennial  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  New  York,  on  the  18lh, 
19th,  20th,  23d,  26th,  27th,  and  29th,  of  October  hst.  The  following 
is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Funds, — ^The  amount  received  by  the  treasurer,  from  May  12th  to 
October,  1832,  was  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  i^d  eigfaty*two  dollars, 
and  thirty-seven  cents ;  exceeding  the  contributions  of  the  preceding 
twelve  months  by  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars, 
and  fifty-veven  cents. 

DofuUions.-^thie^  hundred  dollars  have  been  received  from  the 
American  Tract  Society,  to  aid  in  the  tract  operations  of  the  society's 
missionaries  in  Greece ;  and  from  the  Episcopal  Tract  Society  of  New 
York,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Female  Tract  Society  of  Baltimore, 
a  large  supply  of  their  publications  for  the  use  of  the  domestic  missiona- 
ries of  the  society ;  and  various  publications,  from  societies,  editors,  and 
other  individuals. 

Additional  Members, — ^It  is  stated,  as  "  a  melancholy  fact,  that  since 
the  meeting  of  the  board  in  1831,  there  has  been  an  accession  of  but 
eleven  names  to  the  list  of  those  who  pay  three  dollars  or  more ;  of 
twenty-three  to  the  list  of  life  members ;  and  of  twelve  to  the  list  of 
patrons."  The  whole  number  of  members,  at  the  present  time,  is  fifty- 
eight  ;  of  life  members,  eighty-five ;  and  of  p>atrons,  one  hundred  and 
eight. 

Auxiliary  Associations, — Of  these  there  has  been  an  accession,  during 
the  past  year,  of  eighteen.  The  whole  number  of  associations  known 
to  be  auxiliary  to  the  society,  is  sixty-nine. 

A  missionary  paper  is  published  at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  and 
a  copy  sent  to  every  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  is  professionally  employ- 
ed, within  the  United  States. 

Domestic  Missions, — At  Green  Bay  is  a  mission  establishment  for 
Indians,  with  a  clerical  male  superintendent,  and  two  male  and  three 
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female  assbtants.  The  school  consisted,  in  Septemher  last,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twentyHoine  pupils.  Of  these,  twenty-five  were  day  scholars ; , 
and  fifty  males  and  fifty-two  females  were  boarders.  Of  the  hoarders, 
eight  were  whites ;  the  rest  were  Indians,  belonging  to  eleven  different 
tnbes.  A  fimner,  a  steward,  and  a  clerk,  are  much  needed  in  connection 
with  this  establishment ;  and  the  buildings  need  painting  to  presenre 
them  from  the  effects  of  the  weather ;  and  additional  buildings  are  wanted  : 
bat,  in  consequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  society's  finances,  the 
executive  committee  have  not  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  incur,  the 
expense  of  these  improvements.  The  number  of  missionaries  anj^rted 
wholly,  or  in  part,  of  Churches  aided,  in  the  several  states  and  territories, 
is  as  follows :  in  Michigan,  three ;  in  Kentucky,  four ;  in  Tennesseoy 
two;,  in  Mississippi,  one;  in  Missouri,  one;  in  Alabama,  three;  in 
Florida,  three :  in  all,  seventeen. 

Foreign  Misriim^  at  Atkenst  in  Greecie.— Rev.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Boj|D- 
ertson,  missionaries ;  Mrs.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Robertson ;  and  Miss  Mulligan, 
assistant  There  are  at  Athens,  maintained  by  these  missionaries,  a 
school  for  bojTs,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pupils ;  and  a  school 
§u  girls,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pupils.  There  is  also  a  printings 
press,  at  which  have  been  printed,  previously  to  November  8,  editimia 
of  three  tracts ;  a  portion  of  Golbum's  Arithmetic ;  and  a  portion  of 
Jacob's  Greek  Reader;  and  the  missionaries  had  afaready  for  the  press, 
a  translation  of  Goodrich's  (Seogmphy,  and  a  Modem  Greek  Grammar. 


Yin.  Baptist  GbnbralTbact  SocmTV. — This  society  was  organized  at 
the  city  of  Washington,  February  25,  1^24.  In  December,  1836,  the 
society  removed  the  seat  of  its  operations  to  Philadelphia,  on  account  of 
the  facilities  there  afibrded  for  immediate  and  ready  transportation  to  the 
depositories  and  societies  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

The  following  exhibits  a  brief  view  of  the  society's  progress,  from  ita 
fonnation  in  1824,  to  December  1,  1832: 
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IX.  Home  Missionakt  Socibtiss. — ^Tke  Connecticut  Missionary 
,  Society  was  fonned  Jane  21,  1798.  By  the  general  association  of  tlw 
state,  that  hody  constitutes  itself  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connacticiit 
The  great  field  of  its  operations  has  been  the  Ohio,  called  New  Connecti- 
cut, or  the  Western  Reserve.  It  has  assisted  in  establishing  about  fbor 
hundred  Churches. 

In  1799,  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  was  established,  hi 
1816,  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society  was  formed ;  but  was  united  to 
the  former  in  1827.  The  United  Society  is  now  auxiliary  to  the  Ameri- 
can  Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was  fonned  in  New  Yoik^ 
May  10,  1826.  It  was  instituted  with  the  concurrence  of  other  domestic 
missionary  societies,  and  sustains  the  general  character  of  a  parent  in- 
stitution to  them  all. 

The  whole  number  of  ministers  employed  by  this  society,  during  the 
year,  (1832 — 1833,)  according  to  its  annual  report,  is  six  hundred  and 
six,  which  is  an  increase  of  ninety-nine  since  last  year.  These  haie 
labored,  either  as  missionaries  or  agents,  in  eight  hundred  and  one  con- 
gregations, missionary  districts,  or  fields  of  agency,  in  twenty-one  of  the 
United  States  and  territories,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada — ^four  hundred  and  eleven  being  settled  as  pastors,  or  employed 
as  stated  supplies  in  single  congregations;  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
extending  their  labors  to  two  or  three  congregations  each ;  and  fifty-eight, 
including  agents,  being  employed  on  larger  fields. 

Of  the  missibnaries  and  agents  thus  employed,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  were  in  commission  at  the  commencement  of  the  year; 
two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  whom  have  been  re-appointed,  and  are  still 
in  the  service  of  the  society.  The  remaining  two  hundred  and  nine 
have  been  new  appointments  since  the  last  anniversary ;  making,  in  all, 
six  hundred  and  six. 

The  amount  of  ministerial  labor  reported  as  having  been  performed, 
within  the  year,  is  four  hundred  and  sixteen  years  and  nine  months. 

The  number  reported  as  added,  within  the  year,  to  the  Churches  aided, 
has  been  six  thousand  and  forty-one :  viz.  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  by  letter,  and  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
by  examination,  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

07te  hundred  and  one  of  the  Churches  aided  have  been  blessed  with 
special  revivals  of  religion ;  and  the  number  of  hopeful  conversions 
reported,  (the  larger  portion  of  whom  are  not  embraced  in  the  reported 
additions  to  the  Churches,)  is  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five ; 
making  the  probable  number  of  conversions,  under  the  labors  of  our 
missionaries  within  ^e  ^eax,  aboMl  ««^«n.  thousand. 
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The  ntimber  of  Sabbath  schools  sustained,  during  the  whole  or  a  part 
the  year,  under  the  ministry  of  our.  missionaries,  is  seven  hundred 
d  seventy;  embracing  thirty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
lolars. 

The  number  of  Bible  classes  reported,  as  conducted  by  the  missiona- 
s  themselves,  has  been  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight ;  embracing 
iven  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  pupils  of  all  ages. 
The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  principle  of  entire  abstinence  from 
f  use  of  intoiicating  drinks,  reported  in  the  congregations  aided,  is 
y-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six,  which  is  seventeen 
msand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  more  than  the  number  reported 
t  year. 

[t  appears  that  the  missionaries  of  this  society  have  increased,  in 
ren  years,  from  one  hundred  and.  sixty-nine  to  six  hundred  and  six, 
1  the  congregations  and  missionary  districts  annually  aided  in  their 
ypoTit  have  increased  from  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  to  eight  hun- 
id  and  sixty-one.  These  missionaries  hav&  labored  in  the  service  of 
i  society,  the  full  amount  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
s  years.  Under  their  ministry,  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
'enty-nine  souls  have  been  reported  as  added  to  the  Chuithes,  on 
Session  of*  their  faith,  within  the  last  six  years.  They  have  also 
lorted,  each  year,  from  ten  thousand  to.  thirty-one  thousand  four  hun- 
d  and  ninety-eight  children,  instructed  in  Sabbath  schools,  and  from 
>  thousand  to  eleven  thousand  and  eighty  in  Bible  classes ;  while, 
^rding  to  their  ability,  they  have  been  efficient  helpers  in  every  good 
rk  which  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  on  the  fields  of 
ir  labor. 

[t  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  that  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
re,  and  some  other  states,  have  efficient  Home  Missionary  Societies, 
:hin  their  limits.  An  efficient  home  missionary  has  recently  been 
tituted  by  the  Baptists.  The  general  association  of  the  Presbyterian 
urch  has  also  a  board  of  missions,  formed  in  1818.  Its  principal 
^rations  are  domestic.  In  1832,  the  number  of  its  missionaries  was 
y  hundred  and  twenty-^ix,  who  had  performed,  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
y-four  years  of  labor.  The  number  of  Sabbath  schools  in  the  congre- 
ions,  assisted  by  the  board,  is  from  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand, 
is  is  the  more  interesting,  as  these  congregations  are  principally  in 
I  southern  and  western  parts  of  our  country.  Hopeful  conversions, 
ring  the  year,  were  two  thousand.  The  amount  of  funds  employed 
the  board  was  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars, 
1  twenty-one  cents. 


CONCLUSION. 


H&Tiffa  thus  given  as  full  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Ginrch  as  oar 
allow,  together  with   a  brief  account  of  the  religioos  rites,  ceiemoDiei,  ^dc^  iif 
▼arioos  nations,  and  a  view  of  the  principal  misstonary  and  otlier  henef^oleiit  m> 
eties  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot  better  occnp/  our  few  remaining  pftgcSy  or  ftm 
a  more  appropriate  close  of  our  labors,  than  by  introducing  to  oar  seados  Ik 
following  article  from  the  Musitmarf  Atamai  for  1833.    We  would  only  preBUM^  tet 
though  it  goes  in  some  measure  over  the  same  ground  which  we  have  ooctqiifld  k 
the  previous  pages  of  this  work,  yet,  by  condensing  the  leading  facts  in  the  haMy 
of  the  worid,  relating  to  Christianity,^  and  placing  them  in  bold  relief  and  near  eo^ 
nection,  it  forms  a  useAil  tewao  of  the  subject,  and  will  tend  to  llx  it  stRNi^  iathi 
mind.    The  author  does  not  seem  to  dwell  as  much  as  he  ought  upon  tlie  advunpi 
which  the  Americans  possess,  of  propagating  the  Qoapel ;  and  on  this  paiat  aadi 
might  be  added,  which  would  add  materially  to  the  force  of  his  argament.    Biiit,ai 
we  have  barely  room  for  the  article  as  it  now  stands,  we  have  thooght  it  tat  is 
insert  it  unaltered,  merely  hinting  at  this  evident  omission. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    WORLD. 

BY  J08IAH  CONDER. 

'*  And  ■hew«th  him  all  the  kln^doiiM  of  Um  world,  and  Um  glor7  of  them."— Matt.  Ir.  & 
"Now  idiaU  Um  prince  of  this  worid  be  caat  out"— John  zU.  31. 

It  may  assist  us  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  worid  we  Uve  ia, 
now  approaching  the  close  of  the  sixth  millennium,  (or  thousand  years,)  if  we  cast  t 
n^d  glance  over  the  previous  chapters  of  its  eventftil  history. 

The  argument  of  the  m3rsterious  drama  may  be  told  in  few  words.  It  is  die  stocy 
of  a  race  of  creatures,  for  the  most  part  in  open  revolt  against  their  Creator  and 
King.  Over  the  first  seventeen  hundred  years,  the  deluge  has  drawn  an  impeoe> 
trable  veil :  the  genealogy  of  one  family  alone  has  survived  \ — and  bat  for  the 
promise  given  to  our  first  parents,  the  whole  race  had  perished.  Again  the  eiith 
was  peopled ;  but  the  revolt  was  perpetuated  in  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah; 
and  the  history  of  idolatry,  and  of  its  punishment,  comprises  the  next  great  sectiflt 
of  the  melancholy  record.  That  of  the  Jewish  Churdi  runs  in  part  parallel  with  it, 
and  serves  as  both  an  epitome  of  the  larger  volume  and  a  key  to  it.  Reckomaf 
ih>m  the  time  that  Joshua  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  promiaod  land,  the  Jewish 
history  occupies  about  fifteen  centuries.  The  controversy  between  Jehovah,  as  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  the  chosen  race,  the  depositaries  of  the  oracles  and  promiaes  of 
God,  terminated  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  city  and  nation.  But  their  fidl  pKovsi 
"  the  enriching  of  the  world."  The  hidden  purpose  of  God  was  suddenly  developed 
in  the  universal  character  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Nor  was  it  long  before  dM 
Church  had  expanded  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  last  great  monarchy  of  At  sli 
world,  and  even  passed  beyond  its  boundaries. 

From  Augustus  to  Antonine,  the  Roman  empire  comprised  ^the  historic  worid  j 
extending  from  the  Euphrates,  on  the  east,  to  the  Western  ocean,  or,  in  809000 
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language,  ^  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  <<  When  God  designed  true 
religion  should  obtain  among  the  Gentiles/^  remarks  Origen,  "  he  had  So  ordered 
things  by  his  providence,  that  they  shonld  be  under  the  one  empire  of  the  Romans ; 
lest,  if  there  had  been  many  kingdoms  and  nations,  the  apostles  of  Jesus  should  have 
been  distracted  in  fulfillmg  the  command  he  gave  them,  saying.  Go  and  teach  all 
nations.  It  would  have  been  a  great  impediment  to  the  spreading  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  all  over  the  world,  if  there  had  been  many  kingdoms.  For,  not  to  mention 
other  things,  these  might  have  been  at  war  with  each  other ;  and  then  men  would 
have  been  obliged  to  be  every  where  in  arms,  and  fight  for  the  defence  of  their 
ooontry." 

As  Christianity  advanced,  the  pagan  power  grew  weaker ;  and  three  centuries  ex- 
hibited the  displays  of  the  Divine  judgments  upon  the  Roman  world,  the  rejecters 
and  enemies  of  the  truth,  and  the  persecutors  of  the  Church.  At  length,  paganism 
fell,  and  Christianity  was  publicly  recognised  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  But 
Borne  was  no  longer  its  capital.  The  imperial  convert  removed  the  seat  of  empire 
lo  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  from  that  period,  the  city  of  the  Caesars  de> 
dined,  till,  by  successive  sieges  and  conflagrations,  by  tremendous  earthquakes  and 
inundations  of  the  Tiber,  its  ruin  was  consummated.  In  the  eighth  century,  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  was  reduced  to  the  seat  of  a  mere  duchy ;  and  its  prelates 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Ravenna. 

The  political  triumph  of  Christianity  was  too  soon  followed  by  its  spiritual  decay. 
And  now,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  people  after  the  punishment  of  their  heatheii 
oppressors,  the  Christian  Church,  with  its  rulers  and  priests,  became  the  subjects  of 
a  righteous  di^spensation  of  moral  discipline  and  judicial  punishment,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  apostasy. 

"  In  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  ascension  of  our  Ixml,"  remarks  the 
learned  Lardner,  "  without  the  aids  of  secular  power  or  Church  authority,  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  had  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa ;  and,  at  the 
accession  of  Constantine,  and  the  convening  of  the  council  of  Nice,  it  was  almost 
every  where,  throughout  those  countries,  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  the  space  of 
another  three  hundred  years,  or  a  little  more,  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  rdigim 
was  greatly  corrupted  in  a  large  part  of  that  extent,  its  glory  defaced,  and  its  light 
almost  extinguished."  The  obscuration  of  scriptural  light,  the  resurrection  of  a 
perseenting  power  in  the  form  of  the  papal  monster,  the  rise  and  triumph  of  the 
31ahonietan  imposture,  and  the  contraction  of  the  Christian  world  within  the  nar- 
row  limits  of  Western  Europe,  hemmed  in  between  the  Ottoman  and  the  Moor,'^ 
Ibrm  the  outlines  of  the  second  great  section  of  modem  history.  A  second  delugei 
not  of  waters,  a  deluge  of  barbarism  and  superstition,  seemed  to  have  overwhebotied 
the  world ;  and  the  Christian  ark  could  only  be  dimly  descried  above  the  flood.  The 
divine  evidence  of  Christianity  was  then  as  completely  under  eclipse,  as  was  the 
divine  nature  of  its  Founder,  when,  in  the  hour  of  his  redeeming  agonies,  he  ex* 
claimed,  <<  My  God,  why  hast  thon  forsaken  me  ?"  The  "  gates  of  hell"  seemed  to 
be  prevailing  over  the  Church ;  and  it  must  have  required  a  strong  faith,  at  such  a 
crisis,  to  believe  in  the  faithfulness  of  Him  who  has  promised  to  be  with  her  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  But  the  morning  of  a  moral  resurrection  came.  Christianity, 
at  firsi  seen  and  recognised  by  few,  in  process  of  time  manifested  afresh  her  divine 
energies ;  and  the  evidence  of  her  heavenly  origin  and  authority  has  been,  perhaps, 
more  singularly  illustrated  by  her  revival,  than  by  the  miracles  that  attended  hef 
ifst  triumphs :  as  the  restoration  of  Israel  from  their  long  captivity  afforded  a  mofo 
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striking  confirmation  of  the  tnith  of  the  divine  promises,  and  of  the  anceasn| 
providence  of  God,  than  their  miraculous  redemption  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 

What  are  termed  the  Middle  Ages,  commence  with  the  fifth,  and  terminate  wi& 
the  fifteenth  century.    Of  these,  the  first  six  are  denominated  the  dark  ages ;  te 
throughout  the  whole  period,  Christianity  suffered  a  long  eclipse  of  a  thousand  yeuL 
The  fall  of  the  western  empire  is  generally  dated  from  the  abdication  of  Bonudn 
Augustulus,  A.  D.  476.    (A.  U.  C.  1229:}    But  the  Roman  empire  could  hardly  te 
considered  as  having  survived  its  division  between  Dioclesian  and  MaTiminian,  (tki 
former  making  Nicomedia  his  capital,  and  the  latter,  Milan,)  had  not  ContfintiM 
reunited  the  empire  in  his  undivided  reign,  and  after  him,  the  apostate  JoHib. 
The  latter  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  last  Roman  emperor,  as  he  was  the  Ini 
imperial  pontiff  of  pagan  Rome.    Jovian,  his  Christian  tmccesaor,  never  reached 
the  seat  of  empire ;  and  the  final  division  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  datii 
from  the  accession  of  ValentiniAn  and  Valens,  in  A.  D.  364. 

We  must  date  the  foundation  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  the  year  330 ;  whei 
Constantine  made  Byzantium  the  seat  of  imperial  power.  Its  duration  did  not  reaOf 
extend  much  beyond  three  centuries.  The  last  sovereign  of  the  East,  who  was  aMe 
to  maintain  any  thing  beyond  the  shadow  of  emf^re,  was  Heradins,  who  reignei 
from  610  to  641.  The  long  line  of  Graeco-Ronmn  emperors,  from  Constantine  IIL 
to  the  last  Constantine,  extending  through  the  succeeding  eight  centuries,  cannot  bt 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  annals  of  that  empire  which  had  already  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  Roman  empire  ruled  the  world,  because,  although  it  comprised  but  a  snal 
portion  of  the  globe,  it  was  the  only  great  emfnre.  Northern  Europe  was  then  ii 
possession  of  the  German,  Gothic,  and  Sarmatian  tribes,  to  whom  might  justly  te 
applied  the  term  barbarians.  The  Syro-Macedonian  kingdoms  had  been  dissolved, 
or  reduced  to  narrow  limits.  The  Parthian  empire,  according  to  Pliny,  was  divided 
into  eighteen  kingdoms.  India,  partitioned  into  petty  states,  enriched  other  nation 
with  its  trade,  and  foreign  invaders  with  its  spoil,  but  never  lifted  its  head  among 
the  independent  empires  of  the  world.  China  was  also  subdivided  into  varioos 
principalities ;  and  all  the  rest  of  Asia  was  comprehended  under  the  vague  denomi* 
nation  of  Sc3rthia. 

Rome  was  fast  declining  from  its  zenith,  and  pmtbrian  insolence  had  set  up  die 
empire  to  auction,  when,  about  A.  D.  226,  the  empire  of  Cyrus  and  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster  were  restored  by  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  Ardisheer  Babigaa 
or  Artazerxes.  At  that  time,  the  Christians  of  Persia  were  sufficiently  nomeroas  to 
be  the  subjects  of  a  fierce  persecution  from  the  Magian  king,  which  was  continaed 
under  his  successors.  In  the  doctrines  of  Mani,  or  Manes,  the  founder  of  the  Ma- 
nichaean  sect  in  the  succeeding  reign,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  beterogeneoos 
mixture  of  Christianity,  Magianism,  and  the  metempsychosis  of  the  Indian  super- 
stition ;  but  the  rise  of  this  sect  may  be  adduced  as  a  further  proof  that  the  Christian 
faith  was  diffused  over  the  remote  East,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  heresy.  In 
a  long  series  of  destructive  wars,  between  the  now  rival  empires  of  Persia  and  Rome^ 
the  veteran  legions  of  the  latter  were  wasted  in  in^orious  defeats  or  bootless  suc- 
cesses. The  emperor  Valerian  was  taken  prisoner  by  Shahpoor,  the  son  of  Ardi- 
sheer. Julian,  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  perished  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  the 
same  protracted  struggle  against  the  rising  monarchy  of  the  East.  Under  the  illus- 
trious Noosheerwan,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Justinian,  the  Persian  empire 
extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  fhmi  beyond  the  Oxns  to  the 
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8t8  of  the  Arabian  peninsnla.  In  the  leign  of  his  grandson,  Eg3rpt  wflB  again 
daed  by  the  successors  of  Cyrus  j  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  were  extirpated  j 
isaiem  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  massacre  of  ninety  thousand  Christians  is 
mted  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs  who  swelled >  the  disorder  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
Jther  army  advanced  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  and  a  Per- 
I  camp  was  maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Constantinople.  But 
emehies  and  excesses  which  his  armies  committed  in  the  Roman  territories,  were 
to  go  unpimished :  <<  Woe  unto  thee  that  spoilest,  for  thou  shalt  be  spoiled  T* 
s  empetor  Heradius,  by  a  valor  that  almost  retrieved  the  Roman  name,  and  with 
necesB  that  seemed  preternatural,  turned  ba<ik  the  tide  of  war  on  Persia^  and 
rched  to  Isfahan  and  the  capital.  Khosroo,  (Chosroes,)  the  Persian  monarch| 
I  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  his  own  son ;  and,  with  him,  the  glory  of  the 
ise  of  Sassan,  and,'in  fact,  the  last  Persian  empire,  may  be  said  to  have  termi« 
edy  A.  P.  628. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  world :  the  Roman  monarchy  had  fallen  before  the  Persiao 
ieh  had  in  turn  received  its  death«blow  from  the  dyin^  energies  of  the  Byzantine 
nat,  and  the  Christian  Church  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  universal  bishop,  the 
tun  of  heretical  divisions  and  intolerant  fiictions, — ^when  the  great  Arabian  heresi* 
li  entered  upon  his  bold  enterprise.  "  If,"  remarks  the  learned  translator  of  the 
sn,  "  the  distracted  state  of  religion  favored  the  designs  of  Mahomet  on  that 
;,  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  monarchies  might  flatter  him  with  no  less 
es  in  any  attempt  on  those  formidable  empires,  either  of  which^  had  they  been  in 
r  fUl  vigor,  must  have  crushed  Mahometanism  in  its  birth ;  whereas  nothing  nou* 
ed  it. more  than  the  success  the  Arabians  met  with  in  their  enterprises  against 
ie  powers;  which  success  they  failed  not  to  attribute  to  their  new  religion,  and 
Divine  assistance  thereof.  By  Mahomet's  time,  the  western  half  of  the  empire 
(  overrun  by  the  Goths ;  and  the  eastern  so  reduced  by  the  Huns  on  one  side^ 
.  the  Persians  on  the  other,  that  it  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  stemming  the  violence 
%  powerful  invasion.  The  emperor  Maurice  paid  tribute  to  the  Ehagftn  or  king 
the  Huns ;  and  after  Phocas  had  murdered  his  master,  such  lamentable  havoc 
re  was  among  the  soldiers,  that  when  Heraclius  came,  not  above  seven  years 
it,  to  muster  the  army,  there  were  only  two  soldiers  left  alive  of  all  those  who 
L  borne  arms  when  Phocas  first  usurped  the  empire.  And  though  Heraclius  was 
rince  of  admirable  courage  and  conduct,  and  had  done  what  possibly  could  be 
le  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  had  had  great  success  against  the 
"Btans,  so  as  to  drive  them  not  only  out  of  his  own  domink>ns,  but  even  out  of 
t  of  their  own ;  yet  still,  the  very  vitals  of  the  empire  seemed  to  be  mortally 
imded.  So  that  there  could  no  time  have  happened,  more  fatal  to  the  empire,  or 
re  fhvomble  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Arabs,  who  seem  to  have  been  raised  up  on 
yoee  by  God,  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  Christian  Church  for  not  living  answembly 
that  most  holy  religion  which  they  had  received.  The  general  luxury  and  degene- 
y  of  manners  into  which  the  Grecians  were  sunk,  also,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
enervating  of  their  forces,  which  were  still  further  drained  by  those  two  great 
troyers,  monachism  and  persecution." 

Ifahomet  was  bom  at  Mecca,  A.  D.  578,  four  3rears  after  the  death  of  Justinian, 
I  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Noosheerwan.  The  Mahometan  era,  called 
Hejira,  (or  Flight,)  commemorates  the  prophet's  flight  to  >Iedina,  where  he  first 
xmed  the  character  of  a  sovereign  prince,  A.  D.  622.    Ihmng  the  reigns  of  the 
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fitst  four  khali£^  (A.  D.  632—^60,)  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Peraa  w^re  conquered  by  Ik 
Arabians ;  and  their  ravages  were  carried  withhi  riew  of  Constantinopk.    TTader 
the  fourteen  khalifs  of  the  house  of  Ommijrah,  who  reigned  at  Daxnascns,  the  eaqiR 
of  the  sword  and  koran  of  Mahomet  was  extended  to  the  Pyrenees  and  die  Atbalk 
on  the  west,  and  to  the  borders  of  Turkestan^  and  India  on  th>  east.    Hie  fint  k]» 
lif  of  the  honse  of  Abbas  fixed  his  court  at  Kniah,  whence  it  was  ttalisferTed  bj  kii 
successor  (A.  D.  762)  to  Bagdad.    But  the  undirided  khalifats  terminated  is  tk 
early  days  of  the  Abassides.    Real  or  nominal  descendants  of  Ali  and  Fatima  bii 
possessed  themselves  of  the  thxtHies  of  Egjrpt  and  Western  Afhca ;  and  a  pnnce  of 
the  Ommiadp,  who  escaped  the  general  massacre  of  his  family  on  the  OTenluovof 
that  dynasty,  was  the  founder  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  Spain.    Thus,  the 
sovereignty  of  Arabia  was  lost  in.its  foreign  coxiquests ;  and  from  being  the  some 
and  centre,  it  sank  into  a  mere  province  of  the  Hahomcian  empire ;  wfaik,  in  the 
language  of  Gibbon,  '<  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert,  awakening  frona  their  dream  ef 
dominion,  resumed  their  old  and  solitary  independence." 

For  five  centuries,  (A.  D.  750— 125a,}  the  fiuntly  of  Abbas  reigned  with  varini 
degrees  of  authority  over  the  eastern  division  of  the  Iftahometan  empire.  BadU, 
the  twentieth  khalif  of  the  dynasty,  (A.  D.  934,)  was  the  last  wlio  was  invested  will 
any  considerable  power.  During  the  next  three  centuries^  the  snecesaors  of  1t^ 
homet  swayed  a  feeble  sceptre,  the  creatures  of.  a  military  oHgmrchy  similar  IB 
that  of  the  pnetorian  guard  at  Rome,  or  of  the  janisarics  of  Constantinople.  At 
length,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Hejira,  A.  D.  1258^  dbe 
metropolis  of  IsUunism  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  grandson  of  Zing^  Khan ;  sod 
in  the  khalif  Motassem,  the  thirty-seventh  of  his  house,  who  was  barbarously  mai* 
dered,  the  khalifate  of  Bagdad  expired.  The  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  pezpetO' 
ated  for  three  centuries  more  in  the  second  dynasty  of  the  Abasndes,  but  withoot 
the  slightest  vestige  of  temporal  authority ;  till,  when  the  Ottoman  emperor  Sdim 
conquered  Eg3rpt,  A.  J>.  1517,  he  took  captive  Mahomet  XII.,  the  last  of  the  Ahis* 
sides,  and  received  from  him,  at  Constantinople,  the  fonpsl  renunciation  of  the 
khalifate. 

Amid  these  revolutions  of  empire,  the  nam^  of  Rome  disappears  from  histoiy; 
and,  but  for  the  daring  project  of  an  ambitious  monk,  might  have  l)een  erased  from 
the  earth.  The  vague  tradition  thai  the  apostles  Feter  and  Paul  had  been  executed 
in  the  circus  of  Nero,  was  the  means  of  indemnifying  her  for  the  loss  of  the  seat  of 
empire ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years,  tiieir  pretended  relics  were  adored 
as  the  palladium  of  Christian  Rome.  The  city  of  the  Cssssrs  became  the  Mecca  of 
the  Latin  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  true  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  papal  monarchy, 
which  has  so  much  divided  and  perplexed  the  expounders  of  prophecy.  It  is  neces- 
sary, indeed,  to  distinguish  between  the  establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  their  accession  to  the  purple  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Ceesars.  The  former,  some  writers  have  dated  from  an  edict  of  Justinian,  issued  in 
March,  533,  in  which  authority  is  ascribed  or  given  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  hesd 
of  the  Church,  to  settle  all  controversies.  Other  learned  persons  consider  it  ss 
properly  dating  from  the  time  that  pope  Boniface  m.  (A.  D.  606)  obtained  fhnn  the 
mfamous  Phocas,  the  title  of  universal  bi$hop.  But  that  title  had  been  previous 
given  by  the  emperors  Leo  and  Justinian  to  the  patriarch  of  Constandnofde ;  nor  wis 
it  ever  relinquished  by  the  head  of  die  eastern  Church.    Little  stress  can  be 
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therefbre,  on  the  ^rant  of  Fhocas,  which  was  not  confirmed  hy  his  successors.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  Gregory  the  Great,  (A.  D.  590,)  who  distinguished 
liimself  in  the  violent  contest  for  supremacy  with  the  Bjrzantine  pontiff,  was  "  the 
first  pope  and  the  last  Roman  bishop.'^  Gregory  III.,  however,  who  was  chosen 
A.  D.  731,  is  considered  as  the  first  of  the  independent  popes  ;  although  even  he  ac- 
knowledged the  &-uperior  authority  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  to  whom  he  applied 
fiv  pexmi^on  to  use  six  columns  of  some  ancient  structure  for  St.  Peter's  church. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  popes  affected  to  disclaim  the  temporal  magistracy.  In  fact, 
by  subsequently  accepting,  from  the  hands  of  the  Carlovingian  emperor,  the  splendid 
donation  of  the  exarchate,  the  Roman  prelate  (Stephen  II.)  recognised  the  right  and 
aofvereignty  of  the  donor.  Even  afWr  pope  Adrian  I.  had  obtained  from  Charle* 
magne  the  confirmation  of  the  alleged  donation  of  Constantine,  the  papal  lordship 
continued  to  be  only  an  honorable  species  of  fief,  held,  on  a  feudal  tenure,  by  the 
first  bishop  of  the  empire  ;  and  his  successor,  in  acknowledging  the  Frank  monarch 
BS  emperor  of  the  West,  transferred  to  him  nothing  but  his  allegiance,  which  had 
hitherto  been  nominally  rendered  to  the  Greek  Caesars. 

The  successors  of  Leo  enjoyed,  indeed,  a  very  limited  and  precarious  sovereignty. 
The  Roman  pontifis  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  insulted,  imprisoned,  and 
-BBrdered  by  their  tyrants  •,  and  they  are  represented  to  have  been  reduced  to  such 
indigence,  that  they  could  neither  support  the  state  of  a  prince,  nor  exercise  the 
charity  of  a  priest.  The  final  schism  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  which  led  to 
the  complete  separation  of  the  East  and  the  West,  dates  from  the  contest  between 
Thocas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Nicholas  I.,  primate  of  Rome,  towards  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century.  The  character  of  most  of  these  mitred  rulers  of  the 
Church  was  infamous ;  but  the  scandals  of  the  tenth  century  were  "  obliterated  by 
the  austere  and  dangerous  virtues  of  Gregory  VII."  (A.  D.  1073,)  styled,  by  Gibbon, 
"  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy.''  Yet  this  ambitious  monk,  with  whom  is  said 
to  have  originated  the  daring  project  of  converting  the  western  empire  into  a  fief  of 
the  Church,  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  died  in  exile  at  Salerno.  The  papal  power 
mtlained  its  zenith  under  the  execrable  Innocent  III.,  A.  D.  1198;  who  first  acquired 
independent  sovereignty  in  Italy,  and  converted  the  hoiy  see  into  a  temporal  power. 
In  the  civil  wars  that  ensued,  the  pride  of  the  pontiffs  was  greatly  humbled ;  and  at 
ibe  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  apostolic  throne  was  transported  from 
the  Tiber  to  the  Rhone.  The  great  schism  of  the  West,  during  which  rival  pontiffs 
lannched  against  each  other  their  anathemas  and  the  louder  thunders  of  war,  lasted 
firom  the  disputed  election  of  Urban  VI.  in  1378,  to  the  elevation  of  Martin  V.  to 
the  undivided  pontificate  in  1417.  During  this  whole  period,  the  history  of  Rome  is 
hat  slenderly  connected  with  that  of  its  nominal  pontiffs,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
phantom  of  a  papal  monarchy.  This  had  owed  its  existence  only  to  the  weakness 
of  the  imperial  power  under  the  Saxon  sovereigns  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  nothing  more  than  a  successful  rebellion  of  a  feudatory  usurping  the  imperial 
prerogatives. 

The  accession  of  Martin  V.  is  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  popes.  The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  after  being  exercised  neariy 
three  hundred  years  by  the  senate,  was  first  resiuned  by  this  pontiff;  and  his  image 
and  superscription  introduce  the  series  of  the  papal  medals.  Frederic  III.  was  the 
last  sovereign  of  Germany  who  was  crowned  at  Rome  ;  his  successors  being  content 
*  7  test  their  imperial  title,  as  head  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  choice  of  the  electors 
61  41 
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of  Geimany ;  and  thus  the  pontiff  was  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  homage  in  iii€ 
presence  of  a  superior.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  how- 
ever, that  the  popes  acquired  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  city  of  Rome,  of  whkh 
Sixtus  IV.  (A.  D.  1480)  must  be  considered  as  the  second  founder.  And  doriag  the 
whole  period  that  we  have  been  reviewing,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  Latin 
Church  was  never  the  seat  of  temporal  sovereignty.  Rome  was  long  snboirdinate  to 
Byzantium ;  then  to  Ravenna ;  and  the  present  capital  of  the  empire,  revived  bf 
Charlemagne,  is  Vienna. 

The  distinctive  and  essential  character  of  popery  is  that  of  a  spiritual  dominttioa 
and  an  antichristian  heresy,  rather  than  of  a  political  despotism ;  and  it  received^  as 
such,  its  final  shape  from  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  pontificates  of  Paul  III.,  Julius  IIL,  and  Pius  IV. 
The  creed  issued  by  the  last-named  pontiff,  in  1564,  is  received  thronghoat  the  Bo- 
man  Church  as  the  authentic  and  authoritative  expositicm  of  the  articles  of  the 
Romish  faith.  But  Luther  had  already  appeared,  and  the  foundations  of  Protestantism 
were  laid  by  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  in  1530.  Thus,  the  Protestant  creed  may 
claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Popish,  by  mo^  than  thirty  years ! 

The  principles  of  light  and  darkness  had  long,  however,  been  struggling  for  the 
mastery.  At  the  time  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  still  in  the  grossest  bar- 
barism, the  maritime  provinces  of  France  and  Spain  were  the  aeat  of  fiourishiag 
conmiunities,  in  the  possession  of  free  institutions,  equal  laws,  and  an  infant  lilenp 
ture.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  tenth  century,  while  northern  France  was  a 
prey  to  intes^tine  commotions,  Provence  and  Burgundy  had  enjoyed  repose  under  the 
mild  rule  of  Conrad  the  Pacific ;  and,  for  two  hundred  and  seventy^hree  years,  the 
illustrious  house  of  Berenger,  sovereigns  of  Catalonia  and  Arragon,  had  afforded 
protection  and  patronage  to  the  nascent  civilization  of  the  European  worid.  The 
birthplace  of  the  Provengal  muses  was  the  country  of  the  Albigenses  ;  and  the  rise 
of  the  Troubadours,  and  the  spread  of  the  opinions  of  Berengarius,  were  collateral 
indications  of  the  awakened  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  were  set  on  foot  to  extinguish.  The 
fires  of  persecution  had  been  kindled  at  Turin,  the  scene  of  bishop  Claude's  apos- 
tolic labors,  and  in  the  neighboring  cities,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh,  Cologne  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  several  heretics  whose 
sentiments,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  were  essentially  scriptural.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Cathari  or  Puritans  abounded  in  Germany,  Flanders,  Lorraine,  sonthero 
France,  Savoy,  and  the  Milanese ;  and  a  small  company  of  German  refugees  found 
their  way  from  Gascony  to  England,  where  they  perished  under  penal  severities  and 
hardships.  The  name  of  Lollard  was  taken  from  that  of  a  Waldension  pastor,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  beginning  of  that  cen- 
tury witnessed  one  of  the  bloodiest  tragedies  ever  acted  upon  the  theatre  of  the  civi- 
lized world ;  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  subjects  of  the  count  of  Toulou^, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  Provencal  nation,  under  a  sweeping  charge  of  heresy.  French. 
English,  Italians,  Germans,  a  motley  and  savage  horde,  led  by  an  abbot,  pourvd 
themselves  like  an  inundation  upon  the  countries  devoted  to  vengeance,  and  the 
entire  population  was  swept  away  by  the  sword.  The  few  who  escaped  the  general 
slaughter,  sought  refuge  in  distant  countries;  and,  like  the  Christians  scattered 
abroad  by  the  first  persecution,  they  "  went  every  where  preaching  the  word,"  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  the  future  Reformation. 
The  share  which  religion  had  in  originating  these  horrible  transactimi,  haf  prob^- 
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Wy  been  exaggerated  by  writers  of  opposite  partie5J ;  by  ihc  Romish  historians,  with 
a  view  to  magnify  the  triumphs  of  the  Charch^  and  to  justify  such  unprovoked  ag- 
gressions on  the  part  of  the  prelates ; — by  Protestant  writers,  to  excite  a  salutary 
indignation  against  the  papal  tyranny.  To  popery  as  a  system,  and  to  the  policy 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  must  be  ascribed  the  guilt  of  having  inflamed  and  dreadfully 
a^^^vated  the  disorders  of  that  critical  period ;  but  private  motives  of  revenge  and 
ambition  bad  the  principal  share  in  originating  those  transactions.  National  an- 
tipathies and  political  animosities,  in  those  times,  took  their  color  and  character  from 
tlie  prevailing  superstition ;  and  thus  fanaticism  blended  itself  with  every  <!ivil  revo- 
lation  and  every  military  enterprise.  The  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the 
heretics  was,  however,  but  an  underplot  of  the  political  drama.  Pope  and  prelate 
were  then  only  other  names  for  emperor  and  prince ;  bishops  were  seen  fighting  at 
the  bead  of  invading  armies ;  and  the  presidents  of  religious  orders  were  territorial 
sovereigns,  the  equals  and  rivals  of  the  feudal  nobility.  The  contest  was  between 
arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  rising  spirit  of  civil  liberty, 
of  which  the  religious  reformation  was  in  great  measure  the  effect,  as  it  was  dis- 
cerned to  be  the  symptom.  The  sacerdotal  power  had  been  established  on  the  ruins 
of  popular  freedom.  No  wonder  that  the  rising  wealth  and  importance  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  southern  France,  together  with  the  republican  spirit  cherished  by 
ooinmercial  enterprise  and  equitable  institutions,  which  sometimes  betrayed  itself 
with  great  boldness  in  the  songs  of  the  Troubadour — the  new  attitude,  in  fact,  as- 
suined  by  the  people,  more  especially  in  the  cities  of  the  sonth,^^perplexed  both 
priests  and  potentates  with  fears  of  disastrous  change.  Religions  bigotry  mingled 
only  as  an  element  in  those  animosities,  which  sprang  from  the  fears  of  a  coward 
despotism.  The  love  of  liberty  was  the  great  heresy  which  it  was  son^t  to  exter- 
minate ;  literature,  from  its  well  known  connection  with  a  spirit  of  freedom,  was 
regarded  with  almost  equal  hostility ;  the  Provencal  language  was  itself  treated  as 
a  traitor ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  joint  conspiracy  between  the  throne  and  the  altar 
had,  for  their  object,  to  barbarize,  in  order  to  enslave. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Italian  republics  is  another  section  of 
the  same  chapter ;  and  the  Reformation  itself,  in  England  and  in  Germany,  and  the 
strug^e  which  Protestantism  had  to  sustain  in  the  Low  Countries  against  the  infa- 
mous Philip  n.,  form  a  connected  chain  of  events  ;  the  same  causes  reproducing  the 
same  effects,  with  various  issue,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  to  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth,  century.  Among  the  thousands  and  myriads  who  perished,  the  victims 
cf  holy  wars  and  civil  contests,  great  numbers  might  claim  the  mart3rr's  wreath ; 
but  the  sufferings  of  whole  nations  do  not  belong  to  martyrology. 

The  fifteenth  century  had  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  power,  on 
the  mins  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Mussulman  conqueror  of  Constantinople 
united  under  his  sceptre  all  the  provinces  in  Europe  which  had  belonged  to  the  east- 
em  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  on  this  side  of  motmt 
Taurus.  His  generals  had  even  invaded  Italy,  and  made  the  pope  tremble  in  his 
capital,  when  the  danger  was  dispelled  by  the  death  of  the  sultan.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Ottoman  assumed  the  novel  attitude  of  a  maritime  power.  Rhodes 
was  added  to  its  conquests  in  the  Mediterranean ;  while,  on  the  continent,  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Pone,  and  Vienna  itself  was 
invested  by  Asiatic  barbarians.  The  reign  of  Soliman  I.,  the  contemporary  of. 
Charles  V.,  is  the  roost  brilliant  in  the  Ottoman  annals,  the  most  humiliating  to  the 
powers  of  .Christendom.    By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  two  rival  empires,  the  Oer- 
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manic  and  the  Ottoman,  toached  their  zenith  neariy  at  the  same  time,  and  began  to 
decline  together.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  most  powerfnl  monarchs  of  the  worid 
were,  the  Ottoman  sultan,  the  Persian  shah,  the  Mogul  emperor  of  Hmdostan,  the 
German  emperor,  the  Oastilian  monarch,  the  king  of  Fcvtugal,  and  the  king  ti 
France.  Except  the  first,  every  one  of  these  empires  has  been  subverted  by  forogn 
conquest. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  distinguished  by  the  thirty  years'  war  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  powers,  of  which  religion  was  bat  the  pretext: 
the  main  object  of  the  allies  was,  to  check  the  power  of  the  hooae  of  Anstiii. 
France,  with  this  view,  lent  her  aid  to  build  up  Protestantism,  and  to  secure,  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  equal  toleration  to  Lutheran  and  Catholic.  At  the  same  time, 
she  extended  her  o^'n  territories,  and  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
About  1684,  the  power  of  France  was  at  its  height.  In  1685,  the  edict  of  Naales, 
which  had  secured  protection  to  the  reformed  churches  of  France,  was  perfidiouslj 
revoked ;  and  from  that  time  the  glory  of  the  Bourbons  declined.  The  first  pnnisb* 
ment  of  this  act  of  imbecility  and  treachery  was  a  general  war,  whieh  **  broke 
down  the  military  character  of  France,  extinguished  its  alliances,  devastated 
its  provinces,  and  sent  the  gray  hairs  of  the  persecutor  to  the  grave,  loaded 
with  useless  remorse,  with  the  scorn  of  his  people  and  the  universal  disdain  of 
Europe.  From  the  hour  in  which  Protestantism  was  exiled,  the  OalHcan  Church 
ran  a  race  of  precipitate  corruption.  It  had  lost  the  great  check,  and  it  cast  away 
its  remaining  morals  and  its  literature.  The  last  Ught  glimmered  from  the  cells  of 
Port  Royal ;  but,  with  the  fall  of  the  Jansenists,  utter  darkness  came." 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  remarkable  how  one  Protestant  power  after  another  rose 
into  political  importance.  The  greatness  of  England  dates  from  the  accession  of 
our  illustrious  Protestant  queen  in  1558.  The  United  Provinces  proclaimed  their 
independence,  under  the  States  Crencral,  in  1580  ;  and,  after  a  contest  of  thirty-seven 
years,  they  obtained  the  recognition  of  that  independence  from  the  humbled  pride  of 
Spain  in  1609.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  Protestant  electors,  acquired,  daring 
this  century,  a  great  increase  of  territory  and  power.  In  1692,  the  Protestant  inte- 
rest was  still  further  strengthened  by  the  creation  of  a  ninth  electorate  in  favor  of 
the  Duke  of  Hanover.  Prussia  was  first  raised  to  the  rank  and  name  of  a  kingdom 
in  1701.  Holland  attained,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ascendancy  in  the 
Indian  seas,  wresting  from  Portugal  one  arm  of  her  commercial  greatness.  And 
w^hile  events.were  thus  rapidly  undermming  all  the  Roman  Catholic  states,  Provi- 
dence was  preparing  a  scourge  for  the  Turkish  empire,  in  a  new  power  which  was 
now  just  emerging  from  barbarism.  St.  Petersburg  was  founded  by  the  great  Mus- 
covite in  1703 ;  and  a  Russian  navy  was  first  formed  by  the  same  daring  genius. 
In  1721,  Peter  the  Great  assumed  the  title  of  emperor ;  yet  his  dominions,  vast  in 
extent,  comprised  a  population  of  only  fourteen  millions.  A  century  afterwards, 
they  had  more  than  trebled,  and  already  outnumbered  those  of  any  other  European 
empire. 

The  history  of  England,  however  rich  in  domestic  interest,  has  hitherto  been  lost 
in  the  general  survey  of  the  revolutions  of  empires  ;  but  it  soon  becomes  identified 
with  the  history,  not  merely  of  Europe,  but  of  the  world.  The  rise  of  the  British 
empire  is  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  time.  Within  much 
less  than  a  century,  it  has  grown  up,  imperceptibly  and  unnoticed,  from  its  mere  ele- 
ments, to  a  magnitude  which  almost  eludes  and  overpowers  the  imagination  ;  in  its 
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cxtmty  thxowing  the  power  of  Rome,  in  its  Augustan  pride,  oat  of  all  comparison ; 
in  its  history,  perfectly  anomaloos,  because  the  result  of  neither  amUtion  nor  de> 
sign,  but  of  the  most  bloodless  conquest  that  ever  was  achieved ;  in  its  results,  the 
most  beneficent,  because  it  has  every  where  subserved  the  division  of  Imowledge 
and  the  progress  of  that  kingdom  which  must  be  universal. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  king  of  England  could  not  number  above  nine  millions. 
of  subjects  in  his  native  dominions ;  the  American  colonies  contained  a  population 
of  not  more  than  three  millions ;  and  if  we  add  a  million  more  as  the  population  of 
the  West  India  islands,  and  of  all  the  other  colonies  or  settlements  belonging  to  this 
country,  we  shall  not  underrate  the  aggregate  population  of  the  English  dominions 
at  that  time,  if  we  set  it  down  at  thirteen  millions.  The  United  States  of  America,  a 
mere  ofiset  of  England,  a  colony  expanded  to  an  empire,  already  contains  a  larger  po- 
puLition  than,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  acknowledged  the  British  sceptre 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  English  language  was  squrcely  spoken  by  any  but  na^ 
tives  of  the  British  isles  and  the  American  colonies.  To  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized,  as  well  as  the  uncivilized  world,  it  was  an  unknown  and  barbarous  tongue. 
Nothing  could  at  that  time  appear  less  probable,  than  that  the  power  of  this  insulated 
nation  should,  within  a  century,  become,  if  not  absolutely  paramount,  yet  the  centre 
of  the  political  system. 

At  three  distinct  periods,  during  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  the  national  affairs 
were  in  a  most  critical  situation.  The  first  crisis  was  that  of  1757,  when  the  great 
earl  of  Chatham  was  called  to  the  helm  of  administration,  by  the  voice  of  an 
•larmed  and  indignant  people,  to  steer  the  almost  foundering  state.  The  French^ 
then  masters  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  laid  claim  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississii^, 
and  projected  the  expulsion  of  the  British  colonists.  In  India,  they  had  appeared 
the  virtual  masters  of  the  Deccan,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  British  set- 
tlements in  Bengal.  On  the  continent,  England  and  Prussia  had  to  withstand  the 
powerful  confederacy  of  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Saxony ;  and,  at  one 
time,  the  Hanoverian  dominions  were  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  The  loss  of 
Minorca,  the  fall  of  Calcutta,  and  the  surrender  of  Oswego,  all  which  took  place 
about  the  same  time,  had  thrown  a  deep  gloom  over  the  public  mind.  Under  the 
energetic  and  splendid  administration  of  this  great  minister,  Admirals  Hawke,  Anson, 
and  Boscawen  restored  the  lustre  of  the  British  arms  at  sea ;  Quebec  jrielded  to  the 
valor  of  Wolfe ;  the  desperate  state  of  the  East  India  Company's  afiiurs  was  re- 
trieved by  Clive ;  and  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  was  raised  from  the  deepest 
dejection  to  the  highest  attitude  of  confidence  and  command.  The  fall  of  Ginjee,  in 
April,  1761,  left  the  French  without  a  single  military  post  in  India ;  and  the  French 
East  India  Company  was  dissolved  not  long  afterwards.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in 
T763,  Great  Britain  obtained  the  cession  from  France  of  all  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
of  Tobago,  Dominica,  and  St.  Vincent,  of  Florida,  in  exchange  for  the  Havanna, 
(captured  from  Spain,)  and  of  all  her  conquests  on  the  Senegal.  To  this  astonishing 
■evolution  in  poUtical  affairs,  the  author  of  the  '<  Task"  alludes  in  his  apostrophe  to 

Britain: 

^'Odc*  Chathaai  mred  thee;  bat  wbo  mvas  thee  next 9" 

The  last  year  of  Lord  North*s  disastrous  administration  may  be  regarded  as  the 
second  national  crisis.  Great  Britain  had  then  been  carrying  on,  for  seven  years,  a 
ruinous  and  unrighteous  war  with  her  American  colonies  in  the  western  hemisphere : 
in  the  East,  she  had  to  deal  with  no  contemptible  assailant  in  Hyder  Ali,  the  sultan 
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of  MyMK ;  France  was  stiU  a  poweifbl  enemy ;  and  Ireland  was  in  a  state  boid» 
ing  npon  rebeUion.  The  peace  of  Yersailles,  in  1783,  was  a  humiliating  tenmnatioi 
of  an  czhansting  wariSue,  which.left  this  country  burdened  with  a  vast  increase  d 
debt  and  serious  commercial  embanassments.  Besides  the  equivocal  poaaeasioosrf 
the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and  the  ports  of  Bombiy 
and  Madras,  the  only  colonies  then  left  to  the  British  crown  were,  Canada,  Non 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  (not  containing  all  together  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand,)  and  the  British  West  India  islands ;  the  whole  of  which,  probably,  might 
not  be  regarded  as  equalling  in  value  and  importance  the  American  colonies  dm 
had  been  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain  still  enjoyed  the  rich  monopoly  of  her  mot 
viceroyalties  in  the  new  world  of  Columbus ;  Portugal,  though  despoiled  of  her£aa 
India  possessions,  held  Brazil :  and  Holland,  both  as  a  commercial  nation  andt 
mantmie  power,  was  no  despicable  rival  in  the  Indian  seas. 

The  moral  influence  of  England,  at  this  period,  was  not  less  limited  than  her  po> 
Utical  ascendancy.  Paris  was  the  literary  metropolis  of  Europe ;  Bame,  the  eccle- 
siastical centre  of  Christendom.  Little,  indeed,  had  this  country  done  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity,  but  colonize  New  England  with  the  Puritans  driven  Ihnn  ha 
own  shores  by  persecution.  En^^and,  herself  the  great  dealer  in  African  sla¥ei| 
had  forced  slaves  upon  her  transatlantic  colonies,  and,  both  in  America  and  in  India, 
had  drawn  down  deep  execrations  on  her  name.  Among  the  wronga  aet  iarth  ia 
the  Declaration  of  American  independence,  this  grievance  occupies  a  promineDt 
place,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  determined  to  keep  open  a  market  what 
men  may  be  bought  and  sold,  and  had  negatived  every  attempt  to  prc^bit  or  restrain 
that  execrable  commerce.  For  this  we  have  paid  the  just  penalty.  All  the  slave- 
trading  states  have  in  turn  been  punished :  England,  with  the  loss  of  the  thirteen 
colonies ;  France,  with  that  of  St.  Domingo,  and  almost  all  her  colonial  trade ;  while 
Mexico,  Columbia,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  have  been  severed  from  Spain  and  Portugal  for- 
ever. But  this  nefarious  traffic  was  not  the  only  naticmal  crime  that  cried  kudly  to 
Heaven  for  punishment. 

The  iniquity  of  the  continental  nations  was  well  nigh  full,  when  the  French  revo- 
lution burst  forth  like  a  volcano,  enveloping  the  heavens  in  a  volume  of  pitchy 
darkness,  that  "  left  nothing  to  be  distinguished  but  by  the  reflection  of  its  own  dis- 
astrous lustre."  At  length,  the  lava  began  to  roU  over  the  surrounding  nations. 
Infidel  France,  putting  forth  an  energy  of  malignant  power  that  appalled  the  world, 
sent  forth  her  fourteen  armies,  '^  the  new  Saracens  of  Europe,"  to  scourge  with  eveiy 
form  of  misery  the  papal  states.  The  strongest  bulwarks  gave  way,  the  Alps  be* 
Qame  a  highway  before  them ;  and  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  restored  in  the 
person  of  the  French  general. 

The  year  1808  was  the  third  crisis  of  Great  Britain,  as  indeed  of  all  Europe.  The 
new  French  empire  had  about  that  time  attained  its  utmost  greatness ;  and  never 
had  witnessed  so  magnificent  a  spectacle  of  dominion,  as  Napoleon's  court  at  Erfuit, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  monarchs  and  princes  of  the  continent  in  person. 
''  The  emperor  of  Russia,  with  his  brother  Constantine,  daily  attended  his  levees ;  tht 
emperor  of  Austria  sent  an  ambassador  to  apologize  for  his  absence  at  the  feet  of 
this  universal  king.  Marshals,  dukes,  princes,  and  prelates,  formed  his  circle.  The 
days  were  spent  in  the  occupations  suitable  to  this  display  of  royalty ;  in  riding  over 
fields  of  battle,  negociating  treaties,  and  deciding  the  fates  of  kingdoms.  Prussia 
was  forgiven  at  the  intercession  of  Alexander ;  a  new  code  was  vouchsafed  to  Hoi- 
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land;  apetcewas  proposed  to  England ;  and  the  Gennan  powers  were  hangiitilf 
eooimanded  to  be  still  and  obejr." 

In  point  of  geographical  extent,  the  French  empire,  ahnost  confined  to  ilurope, 
cttmot  be  compared  with  either  the  Roman  or  the  Macedonian }  but  as  to  real  power, 
wreahh,  and  resoorces,  it  ^nobably  far  exceeded  any  empire  of  antiquity.  The  popa* 
lation  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  is  estimated  by  Gibbon  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  **  the  most  numerous  society  that  had  ever  been  united 
under  the  same  system  of  government."  The  empire  of  Napoleon,  comprising 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Switzerland,  great  part  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  For- 
mgal,  could  not  have  included  less  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  millions,  all  free  men, 
and  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization ;  whereas,  in  the  Roman  empire^  the  slaves 
were  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  free.  But  with  the  brilliancy,  this  splendid  crea> 
tion  united  the  transitoriness  of  a  meteor.  It  is  a  mere  point  in  the  chart  of  history. 
It  had  reached  its  zenith  in  1806 ;  and  in  1812,  it  received  the  shock  which  even- 
tually led  to  its  overthrow.  Ephemeral  as  an  empire,  it  has,  however,  left  the  most 
permanent  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  shattered  strata  of  the  political  structure  of 
society.  It  has  broken  up  the  feudalism  which  every  where  cramped  and  fettered 
the  national  mind,  and  has  loosened  the  hold  of  every  iron  prejudice  that  retained  the 
nations  in  intellectual  bondage.  The  convents  were  dinolved ;  the  spells  of  the 
papal  anathemas  were  destroyed;  the  people  of  the  continent,  though  neither  ripe  for 
civil  liberty,  nor  worthy  of  it,  have  been  roused  from  their  deadly  lethargy.  If  they 
have  not  learned  ^  be  men,  they  have  ceased  to  be  children.  The  masque,  and  the 
carnival,  and  tEe  pantomimes  of  the  Church  have  greatly  k)st  their  charm.  The 
revolution  has,  throughout  Europe,  become  an  era,  which  can  no  more  be  forgotten 
than  the  deluge,  because  its  traces  are  constantly  before  the  people.  The  monarchs 
of  the  continent  have  been  striving  to  repair  and  restore  the  forms  of  the  old  institu- 
tions, with  some  apparent  and  temporary  success ;  but  they  have  boen  building  upon 
the  alluvial  deposit  of  a  flood  that  will  return  and  sweep  away  the  flimsy  creations. 
The  nations  which,  untaught  by  their  sufferings,  still  turn  away  from  the  light,  and 
cling  to  their  decrepit  superstitions,  must  be  visited  with  sorer  calamities.  But,  as 
the  rise  of  Mahometanism  at  the  midnight  of  Christian  history  was  followed  by  t)ie 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  so,  the  portentous  meteor  of  the  French  revolution,  which 
seems  to  have  left  Europe  in  darkness,  will  prove  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  second 
reformation  more  glorious  and  permanent  than  the  first. 

The  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  two  great  antagonist  power% 
suspended  for  a  brief  interval  in  1802,  and  relaxed  by  the  mock  negociations  of  1806, 
had,  in  1S07,  assumed  its  most  fierce  and  deadly  character.  Bonaparte  had  declared 
this  country  in  a  fttate  of  blockade ;  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  after  working 
incalculable  ruin  and  wretchedness  upon  the  continent,  had  begun  to  sap  British  com* 
mcrce.  At  this  peiiod  cf  ^cneml  gloom  and  depression,  when  the  political  struggle 
was  apparently  reduced,  on  the  part  of  this  coimtry,  to  one  for  self-preservation,  the 
great  and  glorious  confederacy  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  simple  and 
spiritual  in  its  object,  and  universal  in  its  scope  as  Christianity  itself,  was  just  com- 
mencing its  almost  unnoticed  labors.  The  year  of  its  institution  was  that  in  which 
Napoleon  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  French.  (1804.)  It  has  long  outlasted 
the  fall  of  his  empire  ;  and,  extending  itself  collaterally  with  the  expansion  of  the 
British  dominions,  is  proclaiming  the  message  of  Heaven  to  every  nation  of  the 
globe.  It  is  another  significant  coincidence,  that,  in  1807,  the  British  legislatQia 
abolished  the  Afirican  slave  trade,  and  declared  it  to  be  piracy. 
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» 
In  1808  began  the  peninstdar  war,  whichi  aAer  Tanous  floctiiatkxis  of  sneeia, 

ftr^t  shook  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon,  and  broke  the  speU  which  had  rendered  hit 
umies  invincible.  Madrid  was  recovered  from  the  nsorping  king  in  1812.  hi  the 
same  year,  the  war  between  France  and  Russia  having  commenced,  the  battle  of 
Hoskwa  was  fought  \  the  French  army  were  butned  out  of  Moeoow ;  and  ia  dK 
ihtal  retreat,  the  flower  and  might  of  France  perished  beneath  the  avenging  ciemeab. 
So  *'  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.''  No  human  power  acoompbsM 
the  first  overthrow  of  the  French  emperor,  for  the  powers  of  Europe  only  rose  to 
avenge  themselves  upon  their  defeated  and  crippled  enemy.  In  April,  1814,  Napo> 
leon  abdicated  the  throne,  and  Paris,  the  guilty  city,  was  entered  by  the  allied  sove- 
reigns. In  1815,  Napoleon  Fe-appeared  in  France ;  but,  after  a  brief  reign  kA  out 
hundred  dajrs,  the  battle  of  Waterioo  consigned  the  man  that  had  "  made  iSat  esnk 
to  tremble,  and  shaken  kingdoms,"  to  a  rock  in  the  Atlantic. 

Thus  were  the  convulsions,  which  had  agitated  Europe  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentaiy, 
at  length  terminated,  and  the  dead  caUn  of  general  exhaustion  ensned, — ^peaoe,  wift 
all  the  entailed  calamities  of  war,  discontents  and  disturbances  resembling  the  Iss^ 
ing  of  the  waves  aAer  a  storm.  Of  the  political  arrangements  made  by  the  band  of 
selfish  despots  and  unprincipled  statesmen  who  formed  the  congress  of  Vienna,  DOBe 
bid  fair  to  be  permanent.  Every  dictate  of  equi^,  every  claim  of  liberty,  e^ery 
principle  of  toleration,  were  alike  outraged  or  disregarded  by  the  imperial  partitiaiien 
of  the  continent ;  and  those  abominations  have  been  fondly  restored,  which  the  finger 
of  God  has  marked  for  destruction.  If,  indeed,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  a  phik^ 
Sophie  observer,  <'  the  tide  of  ages  could  be  rolled  back,  and  the  discoveries  of  Ister 
tnnes  be  annihilated, — if  Divine  justice  cquld  let  the  oppressions  of  many  genen^ 
tions  go  unpunished, — kings  might  sit  peaceful  on  their  thrones,  and  false  rdigiont 
might  I'etain  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  earth.  Bui  the  time  is  at  hand,  snd 
the  word  of  prophecy  is  sure." 

And  what  is  now  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  7  The  question  shall  be  answersd 
in  the  words  of  another  brilliant  writer  already  cited.  "  If  true  dominion  is  to  be 
found  in  being  the  common  source  of  appeal  in  all  the  injuries  and  conflicts  of  rinl 
nations,  the  common  succor  against  the  calamities  of  nature,  the  great  ally  which 
every  power,  threatened  with  war,  labors  first  to  secure  or  to  appease,  the  centre  on 
which  is  suspended  the  peace  of  nations,  and,  highest  praise  of  all,  the  acknowledged 
origin  and  example  to  which  every  rising  nation  looks  for  laws  and  constitution,— 
England  is  now  the  actual  governor  of  the  earth.  This  sovereignty  contains  all  die 
essentials  of  the  old  dominion  unthout  its  evils.  It  is  empire,  without  the  changes, 
the  hazards,  the  profligacy,  and  the  t3npanny  of  empire." 

Let  us  look  at  the  actual  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  In  territorial  extent,  the 
British  empire,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Russia,  is  almost  three  times  as  vast  as  that 
of  imperial  Rome.  The  area  of  the  Roman  empire  is  estimated  by  Gibbon  at  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  That  of  the  British  is  supposed  to  be 
four  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  miles.  Russia  covers  a  thinly 
peopled  surface  of  nearly  six  millions.  Next,  let  us  compare  the  population  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  empires.  That  of  ancient  Rome  is  probably  underrated  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions :  it  may  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
one  hundred  and  seventy  millions.  Among  the  existing  empires,  China,  with  its 
(supposed)  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions,  takes  the  lead.  And  which  is 
second? — Great  Britain.  In  less  than  a  hundred  years,  the  population  indndedin 
the  British  islands  and  its  dependencies  has,  by  the  expanskm  of  our  Indiaa 
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rmpixe,  risen  fiom  thirteen  millions  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
or  more  than  a  sixth  portion  of  the  human  race.  If  to  this  we  add  the  empire 
of  the  American  republic,  which  has  grown  up  within  the  last  half  century 
ttook  the  British  colonies,  and  by  which  the  English  language,  laws^  and  religion 
fue  being  diffused  over  the  Western  world,  we  shall  have  an  area  of  six  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  square  miles,  under  the  dominant  influence  of  one  nation — 
a  nation  originally  confined  to  a  small  island  in  the  German  ocean — ^with  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  of  souls.  So 
mighty  and  rapid  a  change  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  subject  to  Christian  go- 
renunents  throughout  the  world,  jHTobably,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  miltions ;  and 
of  these,  by  tar  the  greater  part  were  subject  to  the  powers  acknowledging  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope.  The  Mahometan  powers  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  still 
ranked  among  the  most  potent  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  India, 
and,  with  the  insignificant  excejition  of  a  few  maritime  settlements,  all  Asia,  were 
under  Mahometan -or  pagan  sway.  All  the  religious  missions  in  existence  (the 
Danish  mission  in  southern  India  excepted)  were  in  connection  with  the  Romish 
church,  and  supported  by  popish  states.  The  Inquisition  had  its  colonial  tribunals  at 
Goa,  and  Mexico,  and  Bogota.  The  only  reUgion  that  was  not  disseminating  itsell^ 
that  was  not  gaining  ground,  was  the  Protestant  faith.  Mark  the  revolution  which 
the  last  thirty  years  has  efiected :  how  striking  the  contrast !  Slow  depopulation  and 
internal  decay,  or  foreign  conquest  and  the  dismemberment  of  empire,  have  been 
reducing  the  strength,  and  contracting  the  dominion,  of  almost  every  Mahometan 
and  every  Romish  power  throughout  the  world.  The  only  states  that  have  mate- 
rially extended  their  limits  and  added  to  their  strength,  are.  Great  Britain,  the  Ameri- 
can republic,  and  Russia.  These  three  powers,  one  of  which  had  no  political  exist- 
ence, and  the  other  two  could  only  number  between  them  about  twenty^eight  millions 
of  subjects,  have  now  under  their  political  sway  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty<eight  millions.  If  the  subjects  of  Russia  are  for  the  most  part  sunk  in  bar- 
l«rism  and  superstition,  they  are  at  least  withdrawn  from  the  hopeless  bondage  of 
the  Romish  yoke.  But,  besides  this,  the  other  Protestant  powers  of  Europe,  instead 
of  about  twenty,  have  now  upwards  of  forty-two  millions  of  subjects ;  so  that,  added 
to  those  which  acknowledge  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain,  they  greatly  outnumber 
those  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  states.  The  latter  comprised  a  population  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions,  including  France  ;  but  France  is  no  kmger  to 
be  numbered  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  popedom.  Throwing  it  into  the  opposite 
scale,  the  comparison  will  stand  thus : — 

Bonun  CatlinUe  siatM  of  Europa 78,500,000. 

"  "  "      of  America «3»800,000 

IOa.000,000 

Procesunt  ■Utes  of  Europe  and  America • 907,000,000 

Prance 33,000,000 

Rnarfan  empire eg,OnO,OOQ 

80i.000.000 

Although  this  table  will  give  no  correct  idea  of  the  comparative  prevalence  of  true 
or  false  religion,  it  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  decline  of  the  papal  supremacy,  the  most 
ibrmidable  obsta^rle  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.    Of  the  eighty  millions  under  the 
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EaR^)ean  Romish  states,  more  th&a  one  half  are  under  the  dominion  of  Aostrii, 
emphatically  characterized  as  *^  the  last  crutch  of  the  papacy,  the  grand  harrier  d 
human  improvement,  the  enemy  of  the  hest  hopes  of  mankind.'' 

The  total  number  of  those  who.profess  the  Romish  faith,  we  have  no  correct  meus 
of  estimating.  The  late  M.  Malte  Bran,  the  French  geographer,  supposed  tben  to 
amount  to  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  millions,  idiich  seems  much  too 
low ;  since,  although  there  are  many  Protestants,  Greek  Christians,  and  Jews  widui 
the  dominions  of  the  Romish  powers,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  BritiEk, 
Prussian,  and  other  non-Romish  states,  is  very  considerable.  The  Greek  Chhsttasi 
he  estimates  at  seventy  millions ;  the  Protestants,  at  forty-two  millions ;  the  Jew^  at 
five  millions ;  the  Moslem,  at  one  hundred  and  ten  millions ;  the  heathen,  at  three 
hundred  and  ten  millions.  These  numbers  are  a  very  rough  approzimatiaQ  to  tk 
fact ;  and  the  total  falls  very  short  of  the  actual  population  of  the  globe.  Tbekwat 
calculation  (that  of  Baibi)  estimates  the  aggregate  population  at  nearly  seven  hundred 
and  fifly  millions.  Of  these,  about  three  hundred  and  ninety  millions  are  now  sabjed 
to  Christian  governments ;  about  eighty  millions  to  Mahometan  rulers ;  and  abotf 
two  himdred  and  eighty  millions  to  the  pagan  powers.  The  Christian  govemmeott, 
to  whom  have  been  consigned  almost  the  whole  of  what  the  Mahometan  and  psgaa 
powers  have  lost,  are  either  Protestant  or  Greek. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Although  the  Romish  religion  niaintains  for  the  present  the  aseoi- 
dency  in  the  new  states  of  South  America,  they  are  forever  alienated  from  the  p^al 
power.  Their  separation  from  Spain  and  Portugal  has  not  only  shorn  those  moaar- 
ehies  of  all  their  glory,  but  has  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  recovering  their 
former  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe.  Owing,  too,  to  their  impoverishment,  and 
the  fall  of  papacy  in  France,  all  the  Romish  missions  in  India.,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Airica,  are  upon  the  point  of  extinction,  or,  at  least,  in  a  state  of  utter  inefficiency 
and  decay.  Every  where  an  open  field  has  been  prepared  for  the  exertions  of  British 
Christians. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  state  of  our  geographical  knowledge  was  as  limited  as 
our  political  resources  and  our  missionary  zeal.  Cook  hod  not  then  navigated  the 
South  seas ;  Pol3mesia  and  Australia  were  names  unknown  to  the  geographer ;  no 
Humboldt  had  then  ascended  the  Andes ;  and  even  the  valley  of  th6  Mississippi  was 
unexplored.  In  the  old  world,  Africa  was  almost  entirely  terra  incognita  ;  no  traveller 
had  ascended  the  Nile  beyond  the  first  catai^act ;  the  Brahmapootra  was  unknown 
among  the  rivers  of  India,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  nations  were  scarcely  known  even 
by  name.  Our  philological  knowledge  was  in  a  state  not  less  imperfect.  Before 
Sir  William  Jones  had  awakened  the  attention  of  European  scholars  to  the  languages 
and  literature  of  India,  scarcely  any  thing  was  known,  or  any  curiosity  felt,  in  this 
country,  respecting  that  interesting  branch  of  Uterature.  The  New  Testament  in 
Tamul,  translated  by  Ziegenbalg,  had  indeed  been  issued  from  the  mission  press  at 
Zanguebar ;  but  this  was  a  rare  and  solitary  instance  of  enlightened  zeal.  Biblical 
literature  of  every  description,  as  well  as  philological  science,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in 
this  country.  As  to  missionary  efforts,  societies  had  indeed  been  instituted  for  the  pn>> 
pagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  American  colonies ;  (the  New  England  Society  in  1646; 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  1701 ;  and  the  Scottish  Society  in 
1709;)  but  their  operations  among  the  heathen  were  very  inconsiderable,  and  soon 
relinquished,  with  the  exception  of  the  support  given  to  the  Danish  missionaries  in 
^0oathera  India.  In  fact,  the  missionary  spirit  had  not  been  sent  down  upon  the 
^■tardi  I  and  had  it  existed,  the  obstacles  to  success  in  almost  every  part  of  the  worid. 
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uisiiig  fitMn  the  ascendency  of  the  Popish,  Mahometan,  and  pagan  powers,  armed 
■itb  intolerance,  added  to  the  deficiency  of  oar  knowledge  and  the  poverty  of  oar 
resources,  would  have  proved  little  short  of  insnrmoantable. 

We  are  ofiering  no  apology  for  the  criminal  sapineness  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
DMnI  and  political  barriers  which  oppose  the  progress  of  Christianity  have  been  raised 
by  the  cormption  and  infidelity  of  the  Charch.  All  the  causes  which  have  hitherto 
retaded  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  promises,  are  resolvable  into  the  deterio' 
imtion  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  its  punishment.  The- Church  had  lost  its  sanctity 
before  it  was  robbed  of  its  freedom.  But  when  once  the  people  had  suffered  them* 
aehres  to  be  reduced  to  ecclesiastical  vassalage,  the  process  of  moral  corruption  went 
OQ  nipidly,  tiU  the  religion,  that  had,  by  its  native  light  and  power,  conquered  the 
world,  gave  way  on  every  hand  before  heresy  and  barbarism.  What  it  had  gained 
ftom  paganism  was  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  to  l^lahometanism ;  ''so  that,  in 
several  parts  of  Christendom,  where  were  reckoned  thirty  Christians  for  one  pagan, 
tbere  came  to  be  thirty  Mahometans  for  one  Christian.'^  But  if,  during  the  dreary 
oentaries  which  have  intervened  since  the  first  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  the  desert  has 
been  gaining  upon  the  cultivated  land,  it  was  the  rulers  of  the  Church  that  first 
Iveaeheroasly  closed  the  channels  of  moral  influence,  and  sealed  up  to  the  people,  the 
foont  of  living  waters.  If  the  powers  of  darkness  have  been  reconquering  the  terri« 
tones  once  blessed  with  the  true  light,  it  was  because  the  light  within  the  Church  had 
first  become  darkness.  The  fkithfulness  of  Qod  had  been  exhibited  in  the  fulfilment 
of  bis  threatenings, — in  the  penal  withdrawment  of  the  Divine  agency,  the  departure 
rf  the  insulted  Spirit  of  Ood  from  his  temple.  It  is  but  now  that  we  are  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  his  absence  from  the  world,  from  which  he  has  so  long  righteously 
retired.  We  can  hardly  hope  that  the  way  is  as  y«t  fully  prepared  for  his  return. 
Hitherto,  let  us  remember,  the  patience  has  been  on  God's  part,  not  on  ours. 

Bat  He  will  return ;  and  there  are  signs  in  the  times,  not  to  be  mistaken,  which 
indicate  that  the  day  is  at  hand.  Among  the  encouraging  and  remarkable  features 
in  the  present  aspect  of  the  Charch,  are,  the  unexampled  multiplication  and  diffusion 
of  the  sacred  volume,  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  biblical  criticism  and 
interpretation,  and  the  increasing  disposition  to  bow  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  only 
arbiter  in  matters  of  faith ;  "  indubitable  signs,''  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  "  of  their 
approaching  triumph  over  all  forms  of  impiety  and  false  religion."  The  sadden  re- 
appearance of  the  primitive  zeal  for  evangelizing  the  world,  is  another  circumstance 
that  tends  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  brightest  expectations.  We  may  derive  farther 
assurance  from  the  preliminary  achievements  of  our  missionaries  as  tmnslators. 
The  languages  of  the  East  have  been  mastered ;  and  those  which  had  nev«fr  before 
been  the  medium  of  a  ray  of  religious  truth,  have  been  forced  to  speak  the  words  of 
(Mi.  Two  independent  versions  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese,  by  Protestant  mission- 
aries, have  excited  the  astonishment  and  aumiration  of  the  literati  of  Europe.  In 
the  instances  of  the  Berber,  the  Amharic,  and  the  Peravian,  the  means  by  which 
versions  of  the  New  Testament  in  these  languages  have  been  obtained,  are  almost  as 
extraordinary  as  the  facts  themselves.  Now,  unless  we  were  to  look  for  a  second 
bestowment  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  speaking  foreign  tongues,  it  might  seem  but 
fitting,  and  even  necessary,  that  the  preparation  of  this  philological  apparatus,  the 
translatioa  of  the  Scriptures  into  these  various  dialects,  which  is  but  a  removal  of 
natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of  spiritual  triumphs,  should  precede  the  rich  effosion  of 
the  Pentecostal  spirit. 

Then  has  not  the  Charch  already  gathered  the  first  fruits  of  the  ripening  harvest  I 
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Idolatry  has  been  overthrown  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  in  India,  that  maisif«. 
gorgeous,  venerable  superstition,  which  has  withstood  not  only  the  decay  of  tine, 
but  the  sword  of  Mahomet,  zealously  protected,  patronized,  and  endowed  hf  the 
Christian  government,  has  been  ondermined,  and  a  breach  has  been  made  ia  the 
outworks.  The  Brahmin  has  been  convert^,  and  the  still  prouder  Moslem,  and  the 
imimpassioned  Chinese,  the  degraded  negro,  and  the  wild  Cafier,  and  the  bnitiak 
Hottentot.  What  matters  it,  in  point  of  argument,  whether  the  in.stancffs  be  few  or 
many  ?  They  prove  either  th:>t,  by  ordinary  means,  the  coaversioa  of  the  nations  is 
possible ;  or  that  what  is  *' with  men  impossible,'*  has  been  acoomplishedy  in  those 
instances,  by  a  supernatural  energy,  by  a  Divine  interposition.  Taken  etlher  w^, 
the  argument  is  decisive. 

But  the  most  striking  and  unequivocal  indication  of  the  Divine  purposes  woald 
seem  to  be  afforded  by  the  pohtical  aspect  of  society,  and  more  especially  by  the 
phenomenon  of  the  British  empire  itself.  **  In  the  government  of  Che  great  Disposer 
of  events,"  it  has  been  finely  remarked,  <<  nothing  is  done  without  a  reason,  and  tkst 
the  wisest  reason."  The  reduction  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth  under  the  Bonsa 
aceptre,  was  among  the  providential  means  of  extending  Christianity.  Applying  the 
remark  of  Origen  to  the  present  times,  let  us  a^  what  design  inferior  to  this  can  be 
the  ultimate  cause  of  **  this  mighty  donative  of  supremacy  "  to  the  islanders  of  the 
German  ocean?  Hitherto  every  great  empire  which  haa  arisen  since  die  days  of 
Constantine  has  been  anti-Christian ;  has  been  planted  by  the  sword,  and  destroyed 
by  the  sword ;  has  been  founded  in  vi(4ence,  and  maintained  by  oppression ;  hasbeea 
the  scourge  of  the  apostate  church,  or  the  rod  of  the  heathen.  If  the  Britirii  empire 
has  not  hitherto  assumed  a  religious  character,  if  its  rulers  have  seemed  to  care 
little  respecting  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it  is  tbe 
first  great  empire  that  has  favored  the  unlimited  extension  of  the  faith  and  reign  o( 
Christ  all  over  the  world.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  virtually  universal,  embracing,  like 
the  ocean,  its  symbol  and  vehicle,  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and,  by  actual  coo- 
tact,  reaching  to  all  nations. 

For'the  first  time,  then,  it  has  become  possible  to  make  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
faith  universal ;  and  the  essentially  pacific  character  of  a  commercial  empire  wondn^ 
fully  harmonizes  with  this  purpose,  and  adapts  it  to  become  the  medium  of  the  blood- 
less triumphs  of  truth.  On  every  hand,  the  moral  ascendency  of  Great  Britsia  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  confines  of  her  actual  dominion.  In  Europe,  where  tbe  British 
sceptre  extends  only  over  twenty-six  millions  of  subjects  out  of  a  popuhilion  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  millions,  every  cabinet  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  councils 
of  Britain.  In  Asia,  the  sovereignty  of  India  not  only  brings  us  into  direct  contact  with 
Persia,  Tibet,  China,  and  Siam,  but  commands  the  commerce  and  supremacy  of  the 
East.  Southern  Africa,  the  half-way  house  to  India,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  pio> 
vlnce  of  our  Eastern  empire.  As  a  colony,  however,  it  is  rising  into  importauee. 
The  British  settlements  in  Guinea  and  on  the  Western  coast  may  be  regarded  ss 
inconsiderable ;  yet,  they  give  a  better  claim  than  the  Portuguese  monarch  ever  could 
show,  to  the  title  of  lord  of  Guinea,  and  are  snfiident  to  bring  us  into  communication 
with  the  sable  nations  of  interior  Africa.  In  the  Western  hemisphere,  the  chain  of 
the  West  India  islands,  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Mexican  sea,  wtth  the 
colonies  qn  the  main  of  Soulh  America,  and  the  boundless  region  stretching  north- 
ward of  the  United  States,  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific,  still  connect  with  this 
country  the  United  States  and  the  Southern  republics  of  the  new  world ;  apd  te 
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population  of  British  America,  even  now,  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  thirteen 
American  colonies  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Finally^  the  Polynesian  Archi- 
pelago under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  vast  island  in  the  Southern 
sea,  which  has  been  styled  a  "  fifth  continent,"  where  the  British  settlements  nre  as- 
suming a  new  character,  together  with  the  Malayan  peninsula,  complete  that  zone  of 
maritime  sovereignty  which  embraces  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

And  besides  all  this,  the  language  which,  beyond  comparison  with  any  other,  is 
now  spreading  and  running  through  the  earth,  is  the  £nglish ;  that  language  which 
is  the  principal  medium  of  Christian  truth  and  feeling,  and  the  spread  of  which,  al- 
most apart  from  missionary  labor,  it  has  been  remarked,  insures  the  spread  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  "  If  the  two  expansive  principles  of  colonization  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  once  diffused  the  language  and  religion  of  Greece  completely  round 
every  sea  known  to  ancient  navigation,  it  is  now  much  more  probable  that  the  same 
principles  of  diffusion  will  carry  English  institutions  and  English  opinions  into  every 
climate." 

Never  was  this  character  of  imiversality  so  strongly  impressed  upon  any  political 
dominion;  and  never  was  political  empire  so  immediately  adapted  to  subserve 
the  nniversal  spread  of  the  reign  of  Him  to  whom  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
bdong,  and  in  whom  it  is  predicted,  that  the  "  multitude  of  isles''  shall  rejoice. 
The  inference  is  iriesutible,  that  for  no  lower  purpose  this  last  and  best  of  empires  has 
been  boilt  up,  and  for  this  it  stands.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of  England,  she  is  planting 
in  the  desert,  and  stretching  over  both  hemispheres,  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved. 

Nor  is  the  existence  of  Uiis  great  political  facility  for  the  extension  of  Christianity, 
the  only  drcnmstance  in  the  aspect  of  the  times,  in  which  an  analogy  may  be  traced 
to  the  state  of  the  worid  at  its  first  promulgation.  At  the  advent  of  the  Savior,  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  shut  by  the  longest  peace  known  to  the  Roman  empire.  The 
general  peace  of  modem  Europe  has  seldom  remained  so  long  undisturbed  as  since 
the  fan  of  Bonaparte ;  and  even  among  the  warlike  hordes  of  the  East,  the  spirit  of 
conquest  seems  rusted  or  slumbering.  The  sword  of  INIahomet  is  rusting  in  Hs 
scabbard.  "Mahometan  empire  is  decrepit;  Mahometan  faith  is  decrepit.;  and 
both  are  so  by  confession  of  the  parties."  Comparatively  speaking,  the  whole  earth 
isstiU. 

And  with  this  stillness  is  co^obined  a  very  general  expectation,  vague  and  erring 
though  it  may  be,  of  great  remedial  changes,  of  a  season  of  moral  restoration  fatal 
to  the  waning  superstitions  and  crumbling  systems  of  the  old  world.  This  expecta- 
tion, so  strikingly  analogous  to  that  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Messiah,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Church.  A  dim  reflection  of  the  Christian  hope  seems  to  be  cherished 
by  the  votaries  of  every  creed.  Not  only  does  the  infatuated  Jew  still  cling  to  his 
dream  of  a  Messiah  Ben  David,  but  the  return  of  the  kist  Imaum  is  expected  by  the 
Persian ;  the  fifth  and  last  Boudh  is  awaited  by  the  millions  of  the  Boodhic  faith ; 
and  the  Hindoo  superstition  points  to  a  future  avatar  of  Vishnoo  the  Preserver.  The 
Brahmin  and  the  Mussulman  alike  anticipate  the  approaching  fall  of  their  respective 
systems ;  and  the  obscure  tidings  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  Redeemer  have  pene> 
tfutod  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heathen  worid.  "  The  earnest  expectation  of  na* 
tine  awaits  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God ;"  and  the  Church,  as  the  films  of 
unbelief  are  falling  from  her  eyes,  recalled  to  her  allegiance  and  her  duty,  is  "  lode- 
ing  out"  with  a  more  intense  eagerness  for  "  that  blessed  hope,  the  glorious  appearing 
at  our  great  God  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ." 
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tH  8T0RT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

ThoQ  an  the  Dog  of  gkiy,  blened  Laid! 

Th«  Ftebtr't  ereriafltiDg  Sod  ; 
Btenudly  thft  co^xtaie&t  Word : 

And  now,  Ibr  Tictorleo  won 
In  hunan  llooh,  Thae  aO  tha  haaTHii  adoK, 
Wbo  at  tha  FMbar'a  right  hand  rslgnaot  eronnoit 

An  powar  bi  haaTen  andaaith  Ihoa  wieUaot'  than 

Tha  Laid  of  hadea  and  of  death, 
Tha  kaya  of  that  dark  ampba  Thoa  doat  haar. 

(Var  all  iUnga  thkt  hare  htaath, 
Thj  rula  axtaada,  hf  hall  in  vain  oppoaad : 
Thoa  opanaat,  nana  can  ahnt,  nor  tea  wltat  Thoa  haat  c&oaad. 

Not  jat  axa  all  thhiga  pat  hanaath  Thj  ftat ; 

Not  7at  tha  Mngdntna  of  thia  world 
Aia  Thfaia ;  nor  jat,  cflnamninata  hia  dalbat, 

The  Prince  of  darlmeaa  hoilad 
Down  favto  haU'a  anfiuhomabla  rold, 
Nor  Daath,  nan'a  final  foe,  whh  Dealh'a  dark  Idng,  daamjod. 

Bat  hanTen  and  earth  and  hall,  or  with  glad  nsal 

Or  bUnd  concnrraooa,  work  thj  wQL 
Hm  dnj  that  aball  tha  perfoet  achama  rataal, 

And  aU  Thy  wwd  ItaUn, 
k  drawing  on ;  and  earth  la  rlpanlng  ftat 
Aaforthaaiekla.    Soon  ahatt  aoond  thm  alpial  Ijlaat. 

We  know  that  Thoa  art  eoDhig,  inl|(hty  LoM  I 

To  be  tha  Jialga  of  quick  and  dead ; 
ToglTa  thy  fUthftal  aanranti  ihahriewnnl ; 

To  cnwh  tha  Sarpant'a  haad. 
Lord,  to  thy  merlti  and  Ihy  grace  onboandad 
I  pot  my  triMt;  Diet  ma  never  be  oonfoondad 
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4.  Jesus  Cbbist,  Um  Savior  oC  vwnkuid,  is  Umt,  four  years  after  the  oonunence- 
xnent  of  the  vulgar  era,  in  the  tweaty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Angostns 


28.  John  the  Baptist  preaches,  in  Jndea,  th^  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
30.  Jesos  Christ  bi^tized  by  Joha. 

34.  Jesus  Christ  cradfied,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberias  Caesar. 

EiRision  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  arganuBatkm  of  the  first 
Christian  Church. 

35.  Martyidom  of  Stephen— violent  pcrseeution  of  the  foUotrers  of  Christ—rapid 

spread  of  the  Gospel. 

36.  Conversion  of  FauL 

39.  Blatthew  writes  his  Gospel. 

40.  Paul  returns  from  Arabia,  arhither  he  had  retired  after  his  coaveision. 

43.  First  Gentile  Church  gathm4  at  Antioch. 
James  put  to  death  by  Herod. 

44.  Famine  prevails  in  Judea— Christians  there  helped  by  eonveils  in  Antiodi 

45.  First  apostolical  journey  of  Panl. 

49.  Council  at  Jerusalem. 

50.  Second  journey  of  Panl. 

51.  Death  of  Claudius,  and  accession  ci  Nero. 
53.  Thir^  journey  of  Paid. 

61,  Favl  goes  as  a  jpisoner  to  Bome. 
64.  First  of  the  ten  persecutiflBS  under  Nero. 
67.  Ifartyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter. 
70.  Accession  of  Vespasian-Jerusalem  destroyed  by  TUm. 
72.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel. 

9.^  Second  general  persecution  under  Domitian.  / 

98.  Third  general  persecution  under  Tmjan. 
The  apostle  John  writes  his  Gospel. 
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107.  Ignatius  pat  to  death  by  order  of  Trajan. 

140.  Justin  Martjrr  writes  his  first  apology  for  Christians. 

150.  Canon  of  Scripture  fixed  about  this  time. 

161  Fourth  persecution  under  Marcus  Anrelius  Antm^jn^ff 

166.  Martjrrdom  of  Pdycarp— Justin  writes  his  second  apology — martyrdom  of 

Justin  Martyr. 

177.  Dreadful  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  in  France. 

202.  Fifth  persecution  under  Sqitimus  Severus. 

236.  Sixth  persecution  under  Alexander  Serems. 

250.  Seventh  persecution  under  Decius. 

Origin  of  numastic  life. 
254.  Death  of  Origen. 
257.  Eighth  persecution  under  Valerian. 
259.  Martyrdom  of  Cyprian. 
272.  The  ninth  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  AureKan* 

The  Jewish  Talmud  and  Targum  composed  in  the  third  oentnry. 

The  Jews  are  allowed  to  return  into  Palestine. 

Many  illustrious  men  and  Roman  senators  conrerted  to  Christianity. 

Religious  rites  greatly  multiplied  in  this  century;  altars  osed;  wax  ttpos 
employed. 

Public  churches  built  for  the  celebration  of  DiYine  worship. 

The  Pagan  mjrsteries  injudiciously  imitated  in  many  respects  by  the  Christiaiis. 

The  tasting  of  miUc  and  honey  previous  to  baptism,  and  the  person  anointed 
before  and  after  that  holy  rite,  receives  a  crown  and  goes  arrayed  in  white 
for  some  time  after. 
303.  Tenth  persecution  under  Dioclesian. 

306.  Constantine  the  Great  becomes  emperor  of  Rome,  and  stops  the  persecution. 
313.  Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Constantine. 

Christianity  tolerated  throughout  the  empire. 
321.  Sunday  appointed  to  be  observed. 

323.  Christianity  alone  tolerated  by  Constantine  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 
325.  Constantine  assembles  the  first  general  council,  by  which  the  doctrines  of  Arias 
are  condemned. 

The  Nicene  creed  adopted. 
341.  Public  churches  begin  to  be  built. 

336.  Death  of  Anus. 

337.  Death  of  Constantine. 

338.  Death  of  Eusebius. 

356.  Death  of  Anthony,  who  may  be  considered  the  father  of  monastic  life. 
361.  Julian,  emperor  of  Rome,  abjures  Christianity,  and  is  elected  Pontifez  Mazi* 
mus. — Attempts  fruitlessly  to  rebuild  Jerusalem. 
About  this  time  the  bishop  of  Rome  becomes  distinguished  above  all  ochen. 
373.  Death  of  Athanasius. 
379.  Death  of  Basil  of  Cesarea. 

383.  Council  assembles  at  Constantinople,  under  Theodosms. 
387.  Jerome  dies. 
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395.  Tlneodosiiis  dies,  and  is  qncceeded  hj  his  two  sons,  Aicidiiis  and  HonarlaA, 
wbo  divide  the  empire ;  the  former  presiding  at  Constantinople,  the  latter 
removing  the  government  from  Biome  to  Ravenna^ 
397.  Death  of  Ambrose. 

St.  Chiysostom  chosen  patrUUtsh  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  Athanasians  or  orthodox  persecuted  by  Constantius, 
who  was  an  Arian,  and  by  Yalens,  who  ordered  eighty  of  thor  deputies,  all 
ecclesiastics,  to  be  put  on  board  a  ship,  which  was  set  on  fire  as  soon  as  it 
was  got  clear  of  the  coast. 
Remarkable  progress  in  this  century  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  In- 
dians, Goths,  Marcomanni,  and  Iberians. 
TheodoKius  the  Great  is  obliged,  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  MilaA,  to  dp  public 

penance  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Thessalonians. 
The  eucharist  was  during  this  century  administered,  In  ^bme  plaioes,  to  infants 

and  persons  deceased. 
Something  like  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  held,  and  the  ceremony 
of  the  elevation  used  in  t^e  celebration  of  the  eucharist.    The  use  of  in- 
cense, and  of  the  censer,  with  several  othef  suf^trstitiotts  rites,  introduced. 
The  churches  are  considered  as  externally  holy,  the  saints  are  invoked,  images 
used,  and  the  cross  worshipped.— The  clerical  order  augmented  by  new  ranks 
of  ecclesiastics,  such  as  archdeacons,  country  bishops,  archbishops,  metro- 
politans, exarchs,  dec 
404.  Pelagiaoism  begins  to  be  propagated. 
407.  Death  of  Chrysostom. 

410.  Rome  besieged  and  taken  by  Alaric^  king  of  the  Goths. 
430.  Death  of  Augustine. 

432.  Christianity  introduced  into  Ireland  by  Patrick. 
476.  Western  empire  dissolved. 
496.  Clovis,  king  of  Gaul,  converted  to  Christianity. 

During  the  fifth  century,  terrible  persecutions  were  carri^  on  against  the 
Christians  in  Britain  by  the  Picts,  Scots,  and  Anglo-Saxona-rin  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Africa,  by  the  Vandals — ^in  Italy  and  Pannonia,  by  the  Visigoths — ^in 
Africa,  by  the  Donatists  and  Circumcellians — in  Persia,  by  the  Isedegerdes — 
besides  the  particular  persecutions  carried  on  alternately  against  the  Arians 
and  Athanasians. 
Felix  III.  bishop  of  Rome,  is  excommunicated,  and  his  name  struck  out  of  the 

djTpiyes  or  sacred  registers,  by  Acaciua,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Many  ridiculous  fables  invented  during  this  century ;  such  as  the  story  of  the 
phial  of  oil,  brought  from  heaven  l^  a  pigeon  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis— the 
vision  of  Attiala,  &c. 
516.  The  computation  of  time  by  the  Christian  era,  introdueed  by  Dionysius  the 

monk. 
519.  Justin  restores  the  orthodox  bishops,  and  condemns  the  Eutychtaos. 
525.  The  emperor  Justin  deposes  the  Ariaa  Inshope. 
530.  The  order  of  Benedictines  instituted. 
565.  The  Picts  converted  to  ChriatiaBity  by  St.  Columbia. 
576.  Birth  of  Mahomet  the  fjedse  prophet. 
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ISGO.  The  Latin  tongae  ceases  to  be  qpoken. 

9Sn.  Fcnrty  Benedictine  monks,  with  Austin  at  their  head,  sent  into  Britain  by 

Gregory  the  Great,  to  conyert  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  to  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  Benedictine  older  founded,  and  the  canon  of  mass 

established  by  Gregory  the  Great. 
Austin  the  monk  converts  the  Saxons  to  Christiamty. 
Female  convents  are  greatly  multiplied  in  this  century. 
Litanies  introduced  into  the  Church  of  France. 
The  Azians  driven  out  of  Spain. 
The  Christian  era  formed  by  Dionysius  the  Littk,  vho  first  began  to  count  tbe 

course  of  time,  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
The  Justinian  code,  pandects,  institutions  and  noveOv,  coMected  and  formed 
into  a  body. 
(105.  Bells  begin  to  be  used  in  churches. 
606.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Boniiace  m.,  declared  universal  bishop  by  tha  emperor 

Phocas,  and  thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ccclesiaitica]  world. 
609.  Mahomet  commences  the  puUicatiOQ  of  his  system. 
611.  Westminster  Abbey  founded. 
622,  Mahomet  flees  from  Mecca  to  Medina.    This  flight,  caUed  tha  Mtfirm^  fonns 

the  great  epoch  of  the  Mahometans. 
632.  Death  of  Mahomet. 
637.  Followers  of  Mahomet  take  Jerusalem. 
660.  Organs  begin  to  be  used  in  churches. 
727.  Leo  forbids  the  worship  of  images,  which  occasions  a  great  rebellion  anmg 

his  subjects,  the  pope  defending  the  practice. 
730.  Gregory  III.  assembles  a  council,  and  excommunicates  aU  who  should  speak 

contemptuously  of  images. 
756.  The  Roman  pontiff  becomes  a  temporal  monarch,  by  the  gift  from  Pepin  of 

several  rich  provinces  in  Italy. 
787.  A  general  council  assembles  at  Nice,  which  establishes  image  worship. 
In  tbe  eighth  century,  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe  is  introduced. 
The  Saxons,  with  Witekund  their  monarch,  converted  to  Christianity. 
The  Christians  persecuted  by  the  Saracens,  who  massacre  five  hundred  menks 

in  the  abbey  of  Lerins. 
Controversy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost's 

proceeding  from  the  Son. 
Gospel  propagated  in  Hyrcania  and  Tartary. 
The  reading  of  the  epistle  and  gospel  introduced  into  the  service  of  the 

Church. 
Churches  built  in  honor  of  saints. 
Solitary  and  private  rnasses  instituted. 
817.  Claude  of  Turin  preaches  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  valleys  of 

Piedmont. 
829.  Missionaries  sent  from  France  to  Sweden. 
851.  Pope  Joan  supposed  to  have  filled  the  papal  chair  for  two  years. 
867.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommunicates  pope 
886.  The  university  of  Oxford  founded  by  Alfred. 
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886  In  the  ninth  centoiy,  the  coiiTersion  of  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Saxons,  Huns,  Bo- 
hemians, Morarians,  Sclavonians,  Russians,  Indiaiis,  and  Bulgarians,  idiich 
latter  occasions  a  contioTersy  between  the  Greek  nnd  Latin  Churches. 
The  power  of  the  pontiffs  increases ;  that  of  the  bishops  diminishes ;  and  the 

empercHS  are  divested  of  their  ecdeaiastidil  authority. 
The  fictitious  relics  of  St.  Mark,  St.  James,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  are  imposed 

upon  the  credulity  of  the  people. 
Monks  and  abbots  now  fint  employed  in  civil  afiairs,  and  called  to  the  courts 

of  princes. 
The  superstitious  festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  instituted  by 
the  council  of  Mentz,  and  confirmed  by  pope  Nichdas  I.,  and  afterwards  by 
LeoX. 
The  legends  or  lives  of  the  saints  began  to  be  composed  in  this  century. 
The  apostles'  creed  is  sung  in  the  churches ;  organs,  bells  and  vooU  mniic 

introduced  in  many  places— festivals  multiplied. 
The  order  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  Knighu  of  the  Thistle,  in  Scotland. 
The  canonization  of  saints  introduced  by  Leo  II. 
Theophilus,  from  his  abhorrence  of  images,  banishes  the  painters  firom  the 

eastern  empire. 
Harold,  long  of  Denmark,  is  dethroned  by  his  sul^ects  on  account  of  his  A^ 
uu:hment  to  Christianity. 
915.  The  university  of  Cambridge  founded  by  Edward  the  Elder. 
969.  The  Poles  are  converted  to  Christianity. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  Christian  religion  is  established  in  Muscovy,  Denmark| 

and  Norway. 
The  baptism  of  bells,  the  festival  in  remembrance  of  departed  souls,  and  a 

multitude  of  other  superstitions  rites,  were  introduced  in  the  tenth  century. 
Fire  ordeal  introduced. 

The  influence  of  monks  greatly  increased  in  England. 
1015.  The  Manichean  doctrines  prevalent  in  France  and  Italy, 
lOSl.  Henry  IV.,  of  Germany,  on  his  knees  asks  pardon  of  the  pope. 
1065.  The  Turks  take  Jerusalem  finom  the  Saracens. 
1076.  The  emperor  Henry  TV.  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the  pope. 
1079.  Doomsday-book  begun  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
1095.  The  first  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.— The  Crusaders  take  Antioch. 
1099.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.— The  Knights  of  St.  John  instituted. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  the  office  of  cardinal  instituted. — A  coolest  between 
the  emperors  and  popes. — Several  of  the  popes  are  looked  upon  as  ma- 
gicians, and  learning  was  considered  magic. — The  tyranny  of  the  popes  op» 
posed  by  the  emperors  Henry  L,  II.  and  III.  of  England,  and  other  monarchs 
of  that  nation ;  by  Philip,  king  of  France, land  by  the  English  and  German 
schools. 
Baptism  performed  by  triple  immersion. 
Sabbath  fasts  introduced  by  Gregory  VII. 

The  Cistercian,  Carthusian,  and  Whipping  orders,  with  many  others,  are  (bond- 
ed in  this  century. 
1147.  The  second  crusade  excited  by  St.  Bernard. 
1160.  Peter  Waldo  eommenees  preaehiBg— procores  the  BiUe  to  be  translated. 
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1171.  Thomas  li  Becket  murdered  at  Canterbcuy. 

1187.  The  eity  of  lemsalem  taken  by  Saladin. 

^1189.  The  third  crusade,  under  Richard  I.  and  Philip  Augustus. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  three  military  orders  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 

of  Jerusalem,  the  Knight  Templars,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  St  Mazy, 

were  instituted. 
Sale  of  indulgences  begun  by  the  bishops,  soon  after  monopolized  by  the  popes. 
The  scholastic  theok>gy,  whose  jargon  did  such  misdiief  in  the  Qiuith,  took 

its  rise  in  this  century^- 
Pope  Pascal  II.  orders  the  Lord's  supper  to  be  administered  only  in  one  kind, 

and  retrenches  the  cup. 

1203.  The  fourth  crusade  sets  out  from  Venice. 

1204.  The  Inquisition  established  by  pope  Innocent  m. 

1210.  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  under  Simon  de  Montlbrt. 

1226.  Institution  of  the  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis. 

1234.  The  Inquisition  committed  to  the  Dominican  monks. 

1248.  The  fifth  crusade  under  St.  Louis. 

1260.  Flagellants  preach  baptism  with  blood. 

1282.  The  Sicilian  vespers,  when  8,000  Frenchmen  were  massacred  in  one  nigfat 

1291.  Ptolemais  taken  by  the  TurloL— End  of  the  crusades. 

1299.  Ottoman  or  O^man,  first  sultan  and  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  under  the  onfr 
mond  of  Herman  de  Saliza,  conquer  and  convert  to  Christianity  the  PhissianB. 

The  power  of  creating  bishops,  abbots,  &c.,  claimed  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 

John,  king  of  England,  excommunicated  by  pope  Innocent  HI.,  and,  through 
fear  of  that  pontiff,  is  guilty  of  the  most  degrading  compliances. 

The  Jews  driven  out  of  France  by  Lewis  IX.,  and  their  Talmud  burnt. 

The  associations  of  Hanse-towns,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Senrites,  Mendi- 
cants, and  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  date  the  origin  of  their  ordtexs  from 
this  century. 

The  festivals  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
or  Body  of  Christ,  instituted. 

1300.  Jubilees  instituted  l^  Boniface  VHI. 

1308.  The  seat  of  the  popes  transferred  to  Avignon  for  seventy  years. 
1310.  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

1377.  Wickliffe*s  doctrines  propagated  in  England. 

1378.  The  schism  of  the  double  popes  at  Rome  and  Avignon  begins  and  continnes 

thirty-eight  years. 
1386.  Christianity  encouraged  in  Tartary  and  China;  the  Lithuanians,  and  JageUo 

their  prince,  converted  to  the  Christian  fkith. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  pope  Gement  V.  orders  the  jubilee,  which  Bomfscc 

had  appointed  to  be  held  every  hundredth  year,  to  be  celebrated  twice  in  that 

space  of  time. 
The  Knight  Templars  are  seized  and  imprisoned;  many  of  them  put  to  death, 

and  the  order  suppressed. 
The  Bible  is  translated  into  French  by  the  order  of  Charles  V. 
The  festival  of  the  Holy  Lance  and  Nails  that  pierced  Jesus  Christ,  instituted 

by  Ctemem  v.,  in  this  century.  Such  was  tfo  pontiff 'i  nmfuioe^  Ait 
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while  he  was  dining,  he  ordered  Dandahis,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  to  be 

chained  under  his  table,  like  a  jdog. 
1409.  Council  of  Pisa,  where  pope  Gregory  is  deposed. 
U14.  Council  of  Constance,  in  which  two  popes  were  deposed,  and  the  popedom  ie> 

mained  vacant  near  three  years. 

1415.  John  Huss  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constance  for  heivsy,  and  burnt. 

1416.  Jerome,  of  Prague,  condemned  by  the  same  council,  and  burnt. 
1439.  Reunion  of  the  €rreek  and  Latin  Churches. 

1450.  The  first  book  printed  with  types  of  metal ;  which  was  the  Vulgate  Bible, 

published  at  Mentz.  ^ 

1453.  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. 
1471.  Thomas  a  Eemins  died. 
1492.  America  discovered  by  Columbus. 
1498.  Savanazola  burnt  by  pope  Alexander  VI.,  for  preaching  against  the  vices  of 

the  clergy^ 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Moorr.  in  Spain  are  converted  tothe  Christian  fiiith 

by  force. 
The  council  of  Constance  remove  the  sacramental  cup  fhmi  the  laity,  and 

declare  it  lawful  to  violate  the  most  solemn  engagements,  when  nude  to 

heretics. 
1517.  The  Reformation  ^  Germany  began  by  Luther. 

1520.  Massacre  of  Stockholm  by  Christiem  II.  and  archbishop  TroUo. 

Leo  X.  condemns  Luther's  doctrines. — ^Luther  publicly  bums  the  pope's  bulL 

1521.  Diet  of  Worms,  by  which  Luther  was  condemned. 

Gustavus  Ericson  introduces  the  Reformation  into  Sweden  by  the  mimstiy  of 
Olaus  Petri. 
1524.  Sweden  and  Denmark  embrace  the  Protestant  faith. 

1529.  Diet  of  Spires  against  the  Hugucmots,  then  first  termed  Protestants. 

1530.  The  league  of  Smalcand  between  the  Protestants. 

1531.  Michael  Servetus  burnt  for  heresy  at  Geneva. 
1534.  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England. 

1539.  The  Bible  in  English  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  in  England. 

1540.  The  society  of  the  Jesuits  instimted  by  Ignatius  Loyola. 
Dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  England  by  Henry  Vm. 

1545.  The  council  of  Trent  begins,  which  continued  ei^^iteen  yean. 
1548.  The  Interim  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Pkotestants. 
1552.  The  treaty  of  Passau  between  Charles  V.  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  fbr  tba 
establishment  of  Lutheranism. 

1554.  Distinguished  for  the  rise  of  the  Puritans  at  Frankfort  in  Germany. 

1555.  The  "  peace  of  religion"  concluded  at  Augsburg. 

A  number  of  bishops  in  England  burnt  by  queen  Mary. 

1558.  Elizabeth  ascends  the  throne  of  England. 

1559.  Court  of  high  commission  established  in  En^and. 

1560.  The  Reformation  completed  in  Scotland  by  John  Knox,  and  the  papal  anthonty 

aboHshed. 
1564.  John  Calvin,  a  celebrated  theologian,  died. 
1572.  The  massacre  of  St.  Barthokimew's,  August  24. 
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1076.  The  league  formed  in  Fnaee  agiiiist  the  Protestants. 

1581.  Distinguished  for  the  rise  of  the  order  of  the  Browniats. 

1587.  Second  settlement  in  Virginia.  Bfanteo,  an  Indian,  received  ChiiatiaB  hi^lHB. 

Virginia  Dare  bom,  the  j&rst  child  of  Christian  parents  bom  in  the  Usiled 

States. 
1592.  Fresb]rterian  Church  govemmeni  establiriied  in  Rrolland 
1598.  Edict  of  Nantes,  tolerating  the  Protestants  in  France. 

In  the  sixteenth  centory,  pope  Julins  bestows  the  cardinal's  haf  upon  the  ke^ 

of  his  monkeys. 
1605.  Gunpowder  plot. 
1608.  Arminios  propagates  his  opinions. — ^Tha  SoriniaBS  pnhiish  their  cateduMist 

Cracow. 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  flock  take  reiiige  in  Holland. 

1610.  The  Protestants  form  a  confederacy  at  Heilbron. 

1611.  King  James's  translation  of  the  Bible  first  publtBhed. 

1616.  Fine  Independent  or  Congregational  Church  established  by  Mr.  Jacob  it 
England. 

1618.  The  synod  of  Dort,  in  Holland ;  Arminianism  condemned. 

1619.  Vanini  burnt  at  Thooloose  ibr  atheism. 

1620.  Settlement  of  Plymouth  by  the  Puritans. 

1622.  The  congregation  De  Propaganda,  &c.  fonnded  at  Rome  by  pope  QiegQiy  X?. 
1626.  League  of  the  Protestant  princes  against  the  emperor. 

1637.  Synod  in  Massachusetts,  which  condenmed  the  opinions  of  Mis.  HutchinsGa. 

1638.  Tlie  solemn  league  and  covenant  established  in  Scotland. 

1639.  First  Baptist  Church  in  America  formed  at  Providenoe. 

1640.  New  England  psalm-book  first  published. 

1641.  The  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  October  23. 

1648.  Cambridge  platform  adopted. 

1649.  Charles  I.  beheaded. 

1656.  The  Friends  or  Quakers  first  came  to  Massachusetts. — ^Four  executed  in  1659. 
1662.  Act  of  uniformity  in  England ;  two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers  deprifcd. 
1664.  Mr.  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  printed  at  Cambridge,  Mass.    The  first  Bible  printed 

in  America. 
1674.  John  Milton,  a  celebrated  poet,  died. 

1685.  Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Lewis  JOV. 

1686.  First  Episcopal  Church  in  New  En^and  established  at  Boston. 
1678.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  ascends  the  throne  of  England. 

Baptists,  with  other  Dissenters,  gain  a  legal  toloation  in  Eni^and. 
1690.  Rev.  J.  Eliot,  "  apostle  of  the  Indians,"  died. 

Episcopacy  aboli^ed  in  Scotland  by  king  William. 
1692.  Distinguished  for  a  great  excitement  in  New  England  on  the  subject  of  witch- 
craft 
1701.  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  instituted. 
1706.  Saybrook  platform  formed  by  a  synod  of  ministers  imder  the  authority  of  the 
state  of  Connecticut. 

1721.  The  authority  of  the  Greek  patriarch  in  Russia  abolished. 

1722.  Year  firom  which  the  Moravians,  or  Unitod  Brethren,  date  their  modem  histciy 
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1731.  Ber.  Solomon  Stoddald,  a  theological  writer,  died. 

1737.  Distinguished  for  an  extensive  revival  (tf  religion  in  New  'Enf^tuni. 

1740.  George  Whitefield,  a  celebrated  preacher,  first  arrives  in  America.    He  died  at 

Newburyport,  BCass.  September  30, 1770,  on  his  seventh  visit  to  America. 
1748.  Dr.  Watts,  a  celebrated  poet  and  divine,  died,  aged  seventjr-flve< 
1751.  Dr.  Doddridge,  a  celebrated  divine,  died. 
1758.  President  Edwards,  a  celebrated  divine,  dkd. 

1772.  Swedenborg,  the  ftmnder  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Chnrdi,  died. 

1773.  The  society  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed  by  the  pope's  bull,  Augtist  35. 

1774.  The  Shakers  first  arrived  from  England — they  settled  near  Albany. 
1782.  First  English  BiMe  printed  in  America  by  Robert  Aiken,  of  Philadelphia. 
1784.  Dr.  Chauncey's  anonymous  work  on  UniverBalism,  first  published. 

Sunday  School  system  commenced  by  Robert  Raikes,  in  Yorkshire,  Eriglaild. 
1786.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  ifittitnted^ 
1788  Voltaire,  a  celebrated  infidel  phUoeopheTf  died. 

1789.  Eastern  and  southern  Epiieopal  Choiehes  fiNritt  &  uiik».'-<nielr  litttrgy  re- 

vised, and  book  of  common  prayer  established. 

1790.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  died. 

1791.  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  died,  aged  eighty<«even. 

1792.  Tritunph  of  infidelity  in  France.— The  National  Convention  decreed  '^fM 

death  is  am  eUnuU  tkap," 

1795.  London  Missionary  Society  instituted. 

1796.  The  London  Missionary  Society  sent  out  a  number  t^  missionaries  to  the  So- 

ciety islands. 

1798.  The  papal  government  suppreesed  by  the  French.    The  pope  quits  Rome, 

February  26. 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society  instituted. 

1799.  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  formed. 
Church  Missionary  Society  instituted. 

1804.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  instituted. 

1806.  The  slave  trade  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  February. 

1810.  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foceign  Misskms  instituted. 

1811.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  incorporated. 

1812.  Pomare,  king  of  Otaheite,  baptized. 
Theological  institution  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  formed. 

1813.  Russian  Bible  Society  formed  at  St.  Petersburg. 

1814.  The  order  of  Jesuits  restored  by  pope  Pius  VU. 
American  Baptist  Board  of  Missions  instituted. 
Northern  Baptist  Education  Society  organiied. 

1815.  Idolatry  abolished  in  the  Society  islands. 
American  Education  Sodety  instituted. 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society  formed. 

1816.  The  American  Bible  Society  instituted  in  New  Yoik. 
Colonization  Society  instituted. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  in  Hartford,  Conn,  instituted. 

1817.  Union  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  Prussia. 

United  Foreign  Missionary  Sodetj  was  formed  by  die  General  Anemk^df 
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the  Presbjrterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

Befonned  Datch  Churches,  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Re* 

fSormed  Chnich 

1818.  Paris  Protestant  Bible  Society  formed. 

Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel  among  Seamen  fivmed  at  New  York. 

1819.  Methodist  Church  Missionary  Society  formed. 

1820.  First  Mariners-'  Church  erected  at  New  York. 

1821.  Ifonrovia  settled  by  the  American  Colonization  SodeQr* 
Elias  Bondinot  died  in  the  eighty-second  jrear  of  his  age. 

1823.  American  missionaiies  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  islands. 

1824.  Baptist  General  Tract  Society  organired  in  the  dty  of  Washington. 
American  Sunday  School  Union  formed  at  Philadelphia. 

1825.  American  Tract  Society  instituted  at  New  York. 
Prison  Discipline  Society  instituted  at  Boston. 

1826.  American  Temperance  Society  farmed  at  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Home  Missionary  Society  organised  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik. 
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